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I.  THE  ISRAEL  TABLET  OF  MEENEPTAH. 

Ever  since  the  Eosetta  Stone  unlocked  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
gljplis  scholars  have  ea2:erly  searched  these  ancient  records  for 
some  mention  of  the  Israelites,  who,  according  to  their  own  Scrip- 
tures, sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  for  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  being  cruelly  oppressed  during  a  portion  of  this 
period,  and  forced  to  build  for  the  government  the  great  store 
cities  of  Eameses  and  Pithom,  and  who  then  marched  out  of  the 
country  under  the  human  leadership  of  Moses  and  with  the 
miraculous  assistance  of  the  Almighty.  But,  although  Pithom 
itself  has  been  unearthed  and  identified  beyond  question  by  its 
own  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot,  and  although  the  monuments 
and  papyri  have  given  us  abundant  proofs  of  tlie  correctness  of 
the  biblical  references  to  Egyptian  manners  and  customs,  once 
impeached  by  a  rash  criticism,  and  although  the  political  condi- 
tions of  the  country  in  the  several  stages  of  its  history  were 
closely  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Israel  for  several  centuries 
and  with  the  outworking  of  its  predicted  destiny  (Gen.  xv.  13-16), 
yet  until  last  year  there  has  never  been  found  a  single  clear  refer- 
ence in  the  Egyptian  records  to  the  children  of  Israel.  either 
the  brick-makers,  who  are  represented  on  the  well-known  wall- 
painting  of  a  Theban  tomb,  and  who  were  once  supposed  to  be 
the  enslaved  Hebrews,  nor  the  Habiri  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tab- 
lets, who  are  described  as  having  stormed  various  cities  of  South- 
ern Palestine  in  the  time  of  Khuenaten  (fifteenth  century,  B.  C), 
and  whom  Haynes  and  Conder  still  take  to  be  the  invading  He- 
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brews  under  Joshua,  nor  the  people  whom  the  inscriptions  call 
"Aperu,"  and  who  were  employed  in  conveying  stone  from  the 
desert  quarries  for  the  public  buildings  of  Egypt  under  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  dynasties,  can  with  any  certainty  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Hebrews  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  It  was,  of  course, 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  Pharaohs  would  record  on  their  monu- 
ments such  an  event  as  the  exodus  itself,  since  that  was  to  them 
a  personal  humiliation  and  a  national  disaster.  It  is  well  known 
that  misfortunes  and  reverses  find  no  place  in  their  boastful 
inscriptions,  but  only  such  events  as  they  can  in  some  way  twist 
to  their  own  credit.  But  why  should  there  not  be  reference  to 
the  Hebrews  as  one  of  the  subject  races  of  the  kingdom?  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Egyptian  records,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  tombs  and  temples,  and  are  of 
a  religious  or  funerary  character,  contain  very  little  historical 
matter  of  any  kind.  Therefore,  while  scholars  did  not  abandon 
the  search,  but  continued  to  scrutinize  carefully  every  inscription 
that  was  brought  to  light,  it  was  with  no  real  expectation  that 
they  would  find  any  reference  to  a  people  whom  the  Egyptians 
must  have  regarded  as  only  a  body  of  despised  serfs.  Last  year, 
however.  Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  while  working  at  Thebes, 
had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  to  discover  a  monument  on 
which  there  is  an  unmistakable  reference  to  the  Israelites  by 
name.  The  interest  of  this  discovery  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  king  who  made  this  inscription  is  no  other  than  Merneptah, 
vsrho  for  some  time  has  been  regarded  by  nearly  all  Egyptologists 
as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus.  At  the  time  of  Merneptah's 
accession  half  of  Egypt  was  overrun  by  the  Libyans,  and  all  his 
resources  were  required  to  rid  his  territory  of  these  invaders,  so 
that  neither  men  nor  means  could  be  spared  to  quarry  and  convey 
stone  for  the  building  of  splendid  temples,  such  as  had  been 
reared  in  great  numbers  by  his  father,  Rameses  IL,  and  his  more 
remote  predecessor,  Amenophis  III.,  the  two  most  sumptuous  of 
Egypt's  monarchs  and  builders.  In  this  strait  Merneptah,  when 
erecting  his  funeral  temple,  such  as  every  Pharaoh  built  for  him- 
self, selected  a  site  quite  near  the  magnificent  funeral  temple  of 
Amenophis  HI.,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  that  for  material  to 
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build  his  own,  destroying  ruthlessly  the  most  beautiful  statues, 
sphinxes,  sculptured  blocks  and  inscribed  columns,  either  pound- 
ing them  to  pieces  for  his  foundations  or  splitting  them  into  slices 
and  laying  them  down  in  the  ground,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tablet  under  consideration,  turning  them  face  inwards,  and  using 
the  outer  surface  for  inscriptions  of  his  own.  On  a  splendid  slab 
of  black  syenite  which  he  thus  stole  from  the  temple  of  Ameno- 
phis,  Merneptah  placed  a  long  inscription,  which  makes  fourteen 
hundred  words  in  the  translation.  The  opening  lines  of  it  inform 
us  that  it  was  set  up  in  the  fifth  year  of  Merneptah's  reign.  It  is 
a  triumphal  hymn,  written  by  some  court  poet,  and  gives  a  glow- 
ing account  of  the  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  invading 
Libyans,  of  the  consternation  and  dejection  in  Libya,  and  of  the 
consequent  security  and  tranquillity  in  Egypt,  and  winds  up  with 
a  description  of  the  relations  existing  after  Merneptah's  conquest 
of  the  Libyans  between  Egypt  and  a  number  of  her  former  ene- 
mies and  dependencies.  It  is  in  this  closing  paragraph  that  the 
matter  of  chief  interest  is  found : 

1.  "For  the  Sun  of  Egypt  has  wrought  this  change; 

2.  "  He  was  born  as  the  destined  means  of  avenging  it,  the 

King  Merneptah ; 

3.  "The  chiefs  bow  down,  making  their  salutations  of 

*  Peace ' ; 

4.  "Not  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  bow  lifts  up  its  head; 

5.  "  Vanquished  is  the  land  of  the  Tahennu  (North  Afri- 

cans) ; 

6.  "  The  land  of  the  Khita  (Hittites)  is  quieted ; 

7.  "Eavaged  is  the  land  of  Pa-Kanana  (in  South  Pales- 

tine) ^  with  all  violence ; 

8.  "Carried  away  is  the  land  of  Ashkelon  (on  the  Philis- 

tine coast) ; 

9.  "Seized  upon  is  the  land  of  Gezer  (in  Northern  Phi- 

listia) ; 

1  Petrie  says  Pa-Kanana  appears  most  likely  to  be  the  modern  Deir  Kanun, 
five  miles  southeast  of  Tyre,  or  else  the  village  of  Kana,  a  little  further  southeast. 
But  Conder,  Sayce,  and  Maspero  {Struggle  of  the  Nations,  p.  370),  all  agree  that 
it  was  Khurbet  Kanaan,  south  of  Hebron. 
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10.  "The  land  of  Yenuam  (near  Tjre)  is  brought  to 
nought; 

11.  The  people  of  Isiraal  is  spoiled;  it  hath  no  grain 
{or  seed^  or  exodus) ;  ^ 

12.  "Khara  (Southern  Palestine)  has  become  as  (helpless) 
widows  before  Egypt ; 

13.  "All  lands — together  they  are  in  peace; 

14.  "Every  one  that  was  a  rebel  is  subdued  by  the  King 
Merneptah,  who  gives  life  like  the  sun  every  day.* 

As  to  the  meaning  which  we  are  to  attach  to  the  statement  con- 
cerning Israel,  there  are  seven  possible  interpretations,  the  first 
two  of  which,  however,  are  so  improbable  as  to  be  hardly  worthy 
of  mention : 

1.  The  view  tliat  the  name  should  be  read  Jezreel^  and  not 
Israel,  so  that  after  all  there  is  no  reference  to  the  chosen  people. 

2.  The  view  that  the  inscription  describes  an  early  subjugation 
of  Israel  in  Palestine  by  the  Egyptians,  out  of  which  the  later 
Israelites  spun  a  legend  concerning  a  long  bondage  of  their  fore- 
fathers in  Egypt,  no  actual  sojourn  there  having  ever  occurred. 

3.  The  view  that  it  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  male  chil- 
dren of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

4.  The  view  that  it  refers  to  a  military  conquest  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  a  nation  long  after  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan  (both  of  which,  according  to  this  theory,  occurred  . 
in  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C). 

6.  The  view  that  it  refers  to  a  defeat  inflicted  upon  a  portion 
of  the  Israelites,  who  had  either  (I)  remained  in  Canaan  when  the 
main  body  of  the  people  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  or 

^  This  important  line  is  variously  translated :  Sayce,  "The  Israelites  are  min- 
ished  so  that  they  have  no  seed" — similarly  Griffith  and  Petrie;  Budde,  "Israel 
is  a  eunnch  without  posterity";  Spiegelberg,  "Israel  is  a  barren  land  without 
fear" — whatever  that  may  mean;  Miiller,  "Israel  hath  been  torn  out  without  off- 
shoot"; J.  Hunt  Cooke,  "The  Israelites  are  crushed;  they  will  have  no 
exodus," 

2 The  inscription  is  given  in  full  in  Prof.  Petrie's  article  on  "Egypt  and 
Israel"  in  The  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  1896.  The  introductory  statements 
above  made  are  mostly  taken  from  my  article  on  "  The  Latest  Light  from  Egypt " 
in  The  Union  Seminary  Magazine  for  September,  1896.  But  the  discussion  of 
the  inscription  here  given  is  entirely  different. 
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(2)  who  had  returned  thither  before  the  exodus,  or  (3)  who,  after 
the  exodus,  but  before  the  general  invasion,  had  penetrated  and 
conquered  a  portion  of  the  country  on  their  own  hook. 

6.  The  view  that  it  refers  to  the  suppression  of  an  incipient  re- 
volt of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen  in  connection  with  the  Libyan 
invasion  shortly  before  the  exodus. 

7.  The  view  that  it  refers  to  a  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  Israel- 
ites within  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  exodus  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  or  while  they  were  threatening  the  southern 
frontier  of  Canaan. 

I.  .That  the  first  view  is  wrong,  and  "  that  the  name  here  is  that 
of  the  people  Israel,  and  not  of  the  city  Jezreel,  is  shown  by  the 
writing  of  it  with  and  not  Z,"  and  by  its  having  the  expressly 
added  word  "people,"  unlike  the  other  names  in  the  passage, 
which  are  those  of  places,  as  the  determinative  shows. 

II.  The  second  view  is  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  According 
to  it,  the  early  Israelites  in  Palestine  suffered  a  great  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians  under  Merneptah,  the  memory  of  which 
gave  rise  to  the  legend  concerning  a  sojourn  in  Egypt.  Mernep- 
tah is  the  king  during  whose  reign  Old  Testament  scholars, 
after  weighing  all  the  probabilities,  had  fixed  the  exodus.  If  this 
same  king  defeated  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  as  the  inscription 
seems  to  state,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  Israelites  were  never  in 
Egypt  at  all  ?  So  the  advocates  of  this  view  would  reason.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  Stade,  Meyer,  Winckler  and  others  do  deny 
that  Israel  ever  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  hold  the  biblical  account 
to  be  purely  legendary.  Heretofore  it  lias  been  argued  against 
their  hypothesis  that  "it  could  not  show  a  plausible  genesis  of  such 
a  legend.  But  now  it  would  seem  to  have  such  an  one."^  Out  of 
this  crushing  defeat  which  the  Israelites  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Merneptah,  out  of  the  slaughter  of  their  young  men  in  battle,  and 
out  of  the  carrying  away  of  some  of  the  people  as  captives  of  war 
from  their  own  country  to  Egypt,  the  Israelitish  romancers  spun 
their  legend  that  the  whole  people  had  once  been  in  bondage 
in  Egypt,  and  that  their  male  children  had  been  killed  by  order 
of  the  Pharaoh.    To  some  this  may  seem  too  absurd  for  discus- 


1  Sellin,  Mue  Kirch.  Zeitsch.,  VII.,  p.  507. 
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sion,  but  it  is  in  just  this  way,  only  with  a  far  smaller  kernel  of 
fact  in  many  eases,  that  Wellhausen  has  produced  much  of  that 
extraordinary  volume  which,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  he  has 
been  pleased  to  call  The  History  of  Israel,  We  will  therefore 
pause  a  moment  to  indicate,  however  briefly,  the  impossibility  of 
such  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  story  of  the  sojourn.  There 
will  be  some  advantage  in  citing  against  this  wild  theory  the 
arguments  of  two  German  scholars,  who,  though  accepting  the 
modern  analysis  of  Old  Testament  books  in  one  of  its  fashionable 
forms,  nevertheless  reject  unequivocally  this  legendary  theory  of 
the  sojourn.  Prof.  Kittel  says:  "There  is  no  event  in  the  entire 
history  of  Israel  that  has  more  deeply  imprinted  itself  in  the  mem- 
ory of  later  generations  of  this  people  than  the  abode  in  Egypt 
and  the  exodus  from  the  land  of  the  !Nile.  Samuel,  Saul,  Solo- 
mon, almost  David  himself,  stand  in  the  background,  compared 
with  the  Egyptian  house  of  bondage  and  the  glorious  deliverance 
thence.  Evidently  we  have  here  no  mere  product  of  the  legends 
of  the  patriarchs,  but  a  fact  which  lived  deep  down  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  in  quite  early  times,  from  fiosea  and  the 
Book  of  Samuel  onwards,  a  fact  graven  deep  in  their  memory. 
It  would  betoken  a  high,  a  more  than  normal  degree  of  deficiency 
of  historical  sense  in  the  Israelite  national  character,  if  a  purely 
mythical  occurrence  gave  the  key-note  of  the  whole  national  life, 
and  formed  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  circle  of  religious 
thought  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  first  literary  prophets." 

In  like  manner,  but  with  even  more  emphasis,  writes  Dr.  Sel- 
lin :  It  cannot  be  denied  that  throughout  the  whole  ancient  his- 
tory of  Israel  there  is  a  vivid  recognition  of  an  actual  sojourn  in 

Egypt  Now,  let  some  one  explain  (1)  whence  comes  the 

surprising  familiarity  of  J  and  E  with  Egyptian  customs,  which 
shows  conclusively  an  actual  personal  knowledge  of  them.  Let 
some  one  explain  (2)  whence  date  the  most  ancient  reminiscences 
of  single  events  that  happened  during  the  migration  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan — of  Sinai,  of  Kadesh.  Above  all,  let  some  one  show 
the  Agenesis'  of  the  poem  in  Exodus  xv.  (3)  Finally,  let  some 
one  answer  the  following  question :  How  was  it  that  this  people^ 
who  quietly  handed  down  to  posterity  even  the  worst  defeats  in 
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its  own  country,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  banish- 
*  ment  from  its  own  land,  from  the  land  of  its  God,  the  greatest 
shame  and  dishonor,  against  which  their  whole  being  revolted — 
how  was  it  that  such  a  people  came  to  make  out  of  such  a  defeat 
a  fiction  about  the  bondage  in  a  strange  country  and  to  put  this 
at  the  head  of  their  whole  history?  This  might  bo  called  hang- 
ing up  a  hundredweight  by  a  thread.  One  could  only  decide  to 
accept  this  desperate  hypothesis  if  every  other  way  out  had  been 
cut  ofe."^ 

III.  The  third  view  is  that  our  inscription  refers  to  the  inhu- 
man attempts  of  the  Pharaohs  to  suppress  the  swarming  numbers 
of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen  by  means  of  infanticide.  *'The  peo- 
ple of  Israel  is  spoiled ;  it  hath  no  seed."  Translated  thus,  and 
taken  by  itself,  this  statement  inevitably  brings  to  mind  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  Pharaohs  for  the  destruction  of  the  male  chil- 
dren of  the  Israelites  as  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus. 
But  there  are  three  objections  to  this  view. 

(1),  We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  this  policy  of  sup- 
pression, which  the  Bible  describes  in  connection  with  the  infancy 
of  Moses,  must  have  been  inaugurated  nearly  a  century  before 
Merneptah's  victory  over  the  Libyans  and  his  erection  of  the 
tablet  to  commemorate  it,  for  Moses  was  about  eighty  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  exodus.  (Exodus  vii.  7.)  In  other  words, 
if  Merneptah  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  occupying  the 
throne  when  Moses  was  some  eighty  years  old,  how  could  he 
claim,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  connection  with  his 
conquest  of  the  Libyans  at  that  time,  to  have  diminished  Israel  by 
means  of  the  persecution  which  was  visited  upon  them  during  the 
infancy  of  Moses?  It  was  not  he  who  "diminished"  that  people 
by  infanticide,  but  his  father  or  grandfather.  To  this  objection 
it  might  be  replied  that  there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing 
that  Merneptah  revived  the  murderous  edict  of  his  predecessors, 
especially  if,  at  the  time  of  the  Libyan  invasion,  the  Israelites 
showed  any  disposition  to  improve  this  opportunity  to  revolt. 
An  aggravation  of  their  suflTerings  shortly  before  the  exodus  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  Scriptural  narrative.     (Exodus  ii.  23.) 


^Neue  Kirch.  Zeitsch.,  VII.,  6. 
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Another  answer  to  this  objection  might  be  made.  The  account 
is  highly  poetical,  and  Merneptah's  exploits  are  no  doubt  greatly- 
exaggerated.  The  poet  is  not  careful  to  ascribe  to  him  only  what 
were  really  his  own  victories.^  In  celebrating  Merneptah's  over- 
throw of  the  Libyans,  he  speaks  of  certain  exploits  of  his  father, 
Rameses  II.  (for  it  was  he  who  "tranquillized"  the  Hittites).  So 
the  "diminishing"  of  Israel  here  referred  to  may  also  be  a  mea- 
sure inaugurated  by  that  Pharaoh  or  his  father. 

(2)  ,  The  second  objection  to  the  view  that  the  inscription  refers 
to  the  destruction  of  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
is  that  as  Pa-Kanana,  Askelon,  and  Gezer  are  places  in  Palestine, 
and  as  Israel  is  mentioned  between  Yenuam,  in  the  north,  and 
Kharu,  in  the  south,  Israel,  too,  must  be  thought  of  as  in  Pales- 
tine. To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  order  of  the  names  in 
the  list  is  not  strictly  geographical.  The  writer  passes  from  the 
Libyans  in  North  Africa  to  the  Hittites  in  North  Syria,  then  to 
Pa-Kanana,  in  southern  Palestine,  and  after  mentioning  Gezer, 
Askelon,  and  Yenuam  in  their  proper  order  from  south  to  north, 
he  jumps  back  again  to  "Israel "  and  Kharu,  in  the  south,  whereas 
the  geographical  order  of  the  places  in  Syria  from  north  to  south 
would  have  been  Hittites,  Yenuam,  Gezer,  Askelon,  Kanana,  and 
Kharu.    (Cf.  Acts  ii.  9-11.) 

Furthermore,  as  we  have  seen,  while  all  the  other  names  in  the 
text  are  followed  by  the  determinative  of  "land'*  or  "country," 
the  name  Israel  is  not.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  yet  identified  with  any  country  of  their  own,  but  were 
either  a  mere  body  of  desert  wanderers  or  a  subject  race  in  Egjpt. 
That  the  writer  had  the  collective  people  in  mind  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  refers  to  "  Israel "  by  means  of  the  masculine 
pronoun  "his"  (in  "his  grain  is  not"),  for  "had  he  meant  the 
land,  the  pronoun  would  have  been  feminine."^ 

(3)  ,  The  third  objection  to  the  view  under  consideration,  and 
the  one  of  greatest  weight,  is  that  the  word  {prt)  translated 
"seed"  cannot  here  mean  offspring,  but  must  mean  "grain,"  and 
therefore  the  phrase  does  not  refer  to  the  diminishing  of  Israel  by 
infanticide,  but  merely  to  the  loss  of  their  supplies  of  grain  or 


'  Sayce,  Horn.  Rm. 


^Bih.  World,  January,  1897,  p.  67. 
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produce/  It  is  not  denied  that  the  word  rendered  ''seed"  has 
this  figurative  meaning  in  some  places.  It  has  just  the  same 
range  of  meaning  as  in  English,  seed  being  generally  used  for 
seed-corn,  but  poetically  used  for  posterity,  as  we  say  "the  seed 
of  Abraham."^  But  it  is  denied  that  it  can  have  that  meaning 
here,  since  the  phrase  in  which  it  occurs  is  shown  by  its  usage  to 
be  "a  conventional,  stereotyped  phrase,  which  could  be  and  was 
applied  to  any  conquered  and  plundered  people."  Breasted'  cites 
five  other  occurrences  of  it,  in  each  of  which  the  meaning  of  de- 
stroying or  carrying  away  provisions  seems  to  be  required  by  the 
context,  and  in  two  of  which  it  is  associated  with  destruction  by 
fire.  Thus;  (a),  "Their  cities  are  turned  to  ashes,  destroyed, 
desolated:  their  grain  is  not."  (b),  "The  fire  has  made  entrance 
to  us;  our  grain  is  not"  (words  of  defeated  Libyans),  (c),  "The 
Seped  are  desolated;  their  grain  is  not."  Exactly  like  this  last 
example  is  the  statement  under  consideration,  "The  Israelites  are 
desolated ;  their  grain  is  not."  It  must  be  conceded,  therefore, 
that  Breasted  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  his  view,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  statement  is  that  "  Israel  had  suffered  defeat  and 
been  spoiled  of  her  provisions  and  produce."  *  He  thinks  this  oc- 
curred in  Palestine  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  He  says :  "It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  author  of  the 
text  thinks  of  Israel  as  in  Syria,  among  the  Syrian  peoples  and 
places  mentioned  with  her."  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscription : 

lY.  The  view  that  it  refers  to  a  conquest  of  the  twelve  tribes 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan.  Those  who  take  this  view  hold, 
of  course,  that  the  exodus  had  taken  place  long  before  the  time  of 
Merneptah.    (1),  Some  would  put  it  near  the  end  of  the  eigh- 

1  Breasted,  Bib.  World,  January,  1897,  pp.  66,  67. 
2Petrie,  Cont.  Bev.,  May,  1896,  pp.  623,  624. 
^Bib.  World,  January,  1897,  p.  66. 

*  Cooke  makes  the  point  against  Breasted's  view  that  the  word  for  seed  is  acr 
companied  by  a  plow  or  hoe  for  a  determinative,  whereas  in  our  inscription  the 
word  has  no  such  determinative,  but  only  a  circle.  He  concludes  that  '  *  seed  "  or 
"grain  "  is  not  the  meaning  here,  and  cites  an  example  of  the  word  with  the  circle 
determinative  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  where,  he  says,  it  has  unquestionably  the 
meaning  of  going  out.  Hence  his  translation :  "The  Israelites  are  crushed ;  they 
will  have  no  exodus." 
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teenth  dynasty,  reminding  us  that,  according  to  the  Tel-el- Amarna 
letters,  written  to  Amenophis  lY.  about  1400  B.  C.  from  various 
places  in  southern  Palestine,  a  people  called  Habiri  had  come 
from  the  desert,  attacked  Jerusalem,  seized  the  country  around 
Ajalon,  wrecked  the  temples,  and  killed  the  chiefs  who  remained 
faithful  to  Egypt.  All  these  facts  fit  well  the  theory  that  these 
llahiri  were  no  other  than  the  Hebrews  who  conquered  Canaan 
under  Joshua.^  An  additional  argument  in  favor  of  this  view 
might  be  based  on  the  fact  that  more  than  a  century  after  these 
invasions  of  the  Habiri  both  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.,  in  their 
Syrian  campaigns,  had  to  fight  against  a  tribe  in  northern  Pales- 
tine called  in  the  Egyptian  records  Aseru,  and  believed  by  some 
{e.  g.,  W.  Max  Miiller,  Indep.,  July  9, 1896)  to  be  identical  with  the 
tribe  of  Asher.  (2),  Others  are  disposed  to  place  the  exodus  at  a 
still  earlier  period,  under  Ahmosis,  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  to  identify  the  Hebrews  with  the  Hyksos  whom 
that  monarch  expelled;  for,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  the 
names  '^Jacob-el"  and  "Joseph-el"  are  found  as  names  of  Pales- 
tinian towns  in  the  list  inscribed  by  Thotmes  111.  (c.  1450  B.  C.) 
at  Karnak.  These  facts  are  thought  to  raise  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  descendants  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  already  in  Canaan 
in  the  time  of  Thotmes  III.,  and  that  the  exodus  had  taken  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  to  which  he  belonged. 
But  this  particular  argument  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
discovery  of  the  names  "Jacob-el"  and  "Joseph-el"  in  Babylo- 
nian contract  tablets  of  the  age  of  Abraham. 

To  say  nothing  of  other  enormous  difficulties  connected  with 
this  hypothesis  (IV.),  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that,  if  the  exodus 
had  taken  place  at  any  time  during  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  there 
should  be  no  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  frequent  inva- 
siona  of  Palestine  by  the  kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty ;  no 
reference  to  the  campaigns  of  Rameses  II.,  which  extended  over 
Moab,  Judea,  and  Galilee;  no  allnsion  to  the  undisputed  domination 

^  A  very  strong  presentation  of  this  view  may  be  seen  in  2  he  Expositor  for 
March,  1897,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  James  Orr,  of  Edinburgh,  who  accepts  1445 
B.  C.  as  the  approximate  date  of  the  exodus,  makes  Thotmes  III.  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Oppression,  and  id*  ntifies  the  Habiri  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  with  the 
invading  Hebrews  under  Joshua. 
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of  the  country  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  reign ;  no  trace  of 
the  conquest  by  Merneptah,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
is  described  in  our  inscription,  nor  any  intimation  of  the  several 
subsequent  campaigns  of  Rameses  III.,  which  also  went  through 
Judea  as  well  as  the  north ;  not  the  slightest  reference  in  the  Book 
of  Judges  to  any  Egyptian  influence  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
though  the  book  is  full  of  detailed  accounts  of  tlie  various  subju- 
gations of  Israel  by  the  surrounding  peoples.  Is  it  possible  that 
these  long  and  desolating  Egyptian  wars,  extending  over  centu- 
ries, could  have  been  waged  against  the  Israelites  after  their  set- 
tlement in  Canaan  without  leaving  a  single  trace  in  their  national 
literature  ?  If  it  be  replied  that  we  are  using  the  argumentum  e 
silentio  which  the  historical  researches  of  our  times,  including  the 
discovery  of  this  Israel  tablet  itself,  have  shown  to  be  peculiarly 
untrustworthy,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Israelitish  reverses 
in  war  are  not  explicitly  set  down  in  Scripture,  as  the  Moabite 
stone  shows,  we  answer  that  the  argument  from  silence  in  the  case 
before  us  has  a  peculiar  validity  and  force  for  two  reasons :  (1), 
Because,  as  already  intimated,  while  much  less  serious  reverses  at 
the  hands  of  comparatively  insignificant  adversaries  are  described 
in  detail,  these  repeated  and  overwhelming  conquests  by  their  old 
enemies  and  oppressors,  the  Egyptians,  are  not  so  much  as  alluded 
to.  Dr.  Sellin  says  in  regard  to  the  non-mention  of  alleged  Pal- 
estinian conquests  by  Merneptah :  "  About  their  rescue  from 
Egypt,  and  all  the  fights  connected  with  it,  the  Israelitish  people 
possess  a  very  exact  tradition;  about  the  campaigns  against  the 
Midianites,  Amorites,  and  Philistines,  they  possess  the  same,  as 
they  do  also  of  their  defeats ;  and  yet  here  they  would  not  possess 
a  trace  of  a  reminiscence  that  in  the  midst  of  these  [campaigns]  a 
hot  battle  against  that  arch  enemy  had  taken  place  in  their  own 
land — not  a  single  intimation  that  once  more  after  the  exodus  and 
before  the  time  of  the  kings  there  had  been  another  encounter 
with  that  enemy.  Such  a  sudden  break  of  the  thread  in  the 
Israelitish  reminiscences  would  be  hardly  imaginable."  (2),  The 
other  reason  for  our  confidence  in  the  argument  from  silence  in 
this  case  is  that  the  silence  of  Scripture  is  confirmed  by  the  silence 
of  the  monuments.    The  Egyptian  records  know  as  little  of 
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Israelites  in  Canaan  as  the  Hebrew  records  do  of  invading  Egypt- 
ians. The  inscriptions  of  Seti  1.  and  Eameses  If.,  though  giving 
full  accounts  of  their  campaigns  in  Canaan,  and  mentioning  in 
detail  the  various  enemies  they  encountered  and  the  various  places 
they  conquered,  never  mention  any  Israelites  there.  If  the  Israel- 
ites had  occupied  the  country  to  the  extent  described  in  the  Books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  some  mention  of 
them  by  these  conquering  Pharaohs  would  have  been  inevitable. 
Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  reason  why  the  Pharaohs  do  not 
speak  of  Israelites  in  Canaan  is  that  there  were  no  Israelites  there. 
The  exodus  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Therefore  the  inscription 
before  us  cannot  refer  to  an  Egyptian  conquest  of  the  twelve 
tribes  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  must  reject  the  modification  of  this 
view  proposed  by  Prof.  W.  Max  Miiller,  viz.,  that  Merneptah's 
inscription  is  simply  an  echo  of  a  conquest  of  Israel  by  his  father, 
he  himself  having  never  made  such  a  campaign  in  Syria.  He 
says :  "  It  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  new  text  that  King  Mer- 
neptah  waged  war  with  the  Israelites  (according  to  Erman,  in  a 
note  of  'Spiegelberg's  publication).  The  vague  poetical  phrases 
simply  extol  his  power  by  describing  the  state  of  fear,  subjection, 
and  misery  of  the  various  Northern  nations.  As  far  as  we  know, 
Merneptah  possessed  his  Syrian  provinces  in  perfect  peace,  owing 
to  his  friendly  relations  to  the  powerful  Hittites  in  northern 
Syria.  The  Pharaoh  who  had  to  defend  liis  Asiatic  possessions 
in  a  long  and  desperate  war,  both  against  the  attacks  of  the  war- 
like Hittites  and  the  revolts  of  the  Palestinians  themselves,  was 
Rameses  II.  It  was  he  who  stormed  Ashkelon  (Lepsius,  Dmk- 
maler,  III.,  ph  145),  who  ravaged  Galilee  in  his  eighth  year 
(pi.  156),  touching  Yen  nam  (text  of  Luxor),  who  plundered  west- 
ern Ephraim  and  Dan  (pi.  14-4:),  and  thus  really  could  claim  to 
have  'plucked  off  Israel.'  Merneptah's  security  rests  upon  the 
merits  of  his  father,  or  he  even  copies  out  a  hymn  describing  his 
father's  victories,  as  we  know  him  to  have  done  repeatedly.  My 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  already  Rameses  11.  found  Israel  in 
Palestine^  ^    We  have  shown  above  that,  in  view  of  the  silence  of 


1  Independent,  July  9,  1896. 
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both  sets  of  records  in  regard  to  any  such  collision  between  Rame- 
ses  and  Israel  in  Palestine,  this  conclusion  is  impossible.  All 
Israel  could  not  have  been  in  Palestine  before  the  time  of  Mer- 
neptah.    Hence  the  fifth  interpretation  of  onr  inscription: 

Y.  The  view  that  it  refers,  not  to  a  conquest  by  Merneptah  of 
the  whole  people  in  Canaan,  but  to  a  defeat  inflicted  upon  2^ por- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  who  had  either  (1)  remained  in  Canaan 
when  the  main  body  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  or  (2) 
who  had  returned  thither  before  the  exodus,  or  (3)  who,  after  the 
exodus,  but  before  the  general  invasion,  had  penetrated  and  con- 
quered a  portion  of  the  country  by  themselves.  The  advocates  of 
this  view  say  that  there  is  nothing  in)probable  in  the  supposition 
that  the  original  migration  into  Egypt  was  only  partial.  We 
know  that  when  Oubacha  started  on  January  5, 1771,  with  seventy 
thousand  families  of  Calmucks  (four  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand persons)  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  for  China,  fifteen 
thousand  families  remained  behind.^  May  not  some  branches  of 
the  Israelites  have  remained  in  like  manner  in  the  northern  part 
of  Palestine,  where  they  are  known  to  have  roamed  as  shepherds 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  14-17),  and  where  the  famine  may  not  have* been  ea 
severe  as  it  was  in  the  dry  south  nearer  the  rainless  region  of 
Egypt?  This  supposition  seems  still  less  violent  when  their  dis- 
position is  considered:  people  who  were  so  incessantly  at 
feud  with  one  another — the  brethren  of  Joseph,  of  Aaron,  of 
Korah,  the  slayers  of  Benjamin,  the  chiders  of  Gideon — are  not 
particularly  likely  to  have  held  together  on  all  occasions,  and 
never  to  have  had  family  differences  and  separations.  Such  a 
*  stiff-necked  and  rebellious'  people  could  scarcely  hold  together 
for  many  centuries,  and  migrate  to  and  fro  as  one  body,  without 
Bome  split  being  likely  to  occur." 

But,  even  supposing  they  held  together  at  that  crisis  and  went 
down  in  a  body  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  is  it  not  possible  that 
some  of  them  may  have  gone  back  into  Canaan  soon  after  the 
famine?  "That  they  travelled  there  readily,"  says  Prof.  Petrie, 
"is  suggested  by  the  burial  of  Jacob  at  Machpelah  (Gen.  1. 13)  j 

^De  Hell,  Trav  Is  in  the  Steppes,  p.  227. 

2  Petrie,  Cont.  Eev.,  May,  1896,  pp.  624,  625. 
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and  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  they  all  remained  in 
Egypt  until  the  exodus.  That  there  was  a  continuity  of  tradition 
in  Palestine  during  all  the  Eu^yptian  period  is  strongly  shown. 
Not  only  was  the  cave  of  Machpelah  known,  but  the  burial  place 
which  Jacob  bought  in  Shechem  is  also  said  to  be  known.  (Josh, 
xxii.  32.)  How  many  Australians  or  Americans  would  know,  in 
the  absence  of  pictures,  how  to  identify  ground  bought  eight 
generations  ago  in  England  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  hostile  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  would  maintain  such  inconvenient  tradi- 
tions, and  obligingly  tell — to  a  race  who  came  to  destroy  them — 
what  rights  the  invaders  legally  had  ?  Such  an  assumed  know- 
ledge of  the  old  landmarks  strongly  indicates  that  some  of  the 
family  remained,  or  soon  returned,  to  keep  up  the  local  know- 
ledge." 

This  last  supposition  receives  support  from  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  22, 
where  we  are  told  that  certain  Ephraimites,  during  the  lifetime  of 
their  father,  Ephraim,  went  on  a  marauding  expedition  from 
Egypt  into  Canaan  to  take  away  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath, 
and  were  slain  there.  If  the  Ephraimites,  who,  as  descended 
from  Joseph  and  an  Egyptian  mother,  had  a  slighter  connection 
with  Canaan  than  the  other  tribes,  made  such  expeditions  into  the 
promised  land,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  others 
did  likewise,  and  in  some  cases,  doubtless,  with  better  success,  and 
that  thus  occasional  detachments  of  them  settled  there  and  took 
root  long  before  the  main  body  effected  the  exodus  under  Moses. 
And  so  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  Merneptah,  even  if  contem- 
porary with  Moses,  found  them  there.  We  may  compare  the 
case  of  Heber,  the  Kenite,  who  settled  in  the  far  north,  though 
the  great  body  of  his  tribe  settled  in  the  south.  (Judg.  iv.  11, 
and  i.  16.) 

Against  this  view,  which  has  the  powerful  support  of  Prof. 
Petrie  himself,  we  argue  with  Dr.  Sellin  (1),  that  our  inscription 
says  the  '''"people  of  Israel  is  spoiled."  All  Israelitic  sources  agree 
perfectly  that  people  was  in  Egypt,  so  that  there  could  not 
have  been  at  the  same  time  2,  people  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  (Cf. 
Gen.  xlvi.  1;  xlvii.  27;  1.  14;  Exod.  i.  1,  etc.)  (2),  That  no  re- 
membrance has  been  preserved  of  a  kindred  people  whom  the 
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tribes  found  there  at  their  invasion  of  Canaan  and  with  whom 
they  allied  themselves,  as  thej  would  have  done,  against  the  Ca- 
naanites.  (3),  That,  as  to  the  branching  off  of  one  of  the  tribes 
at  Kadesh  to  make  conquests  on  its  own  hook,  the  supposition  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  narrative.  But,  if  such  a  detachment  had 
left  the  main  body  of  the  people  at  Kadesh  and  undertaken  the 
conquest  of  the  country  single-handed,  it  could  never  have  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  northern  part  of  Canaan,  where,  according  to 
Petrie's  interpretation,  the  inscription  seems  to  place  them. 
"  For,  with  regard  to  that,  a  vivid  recollection  has  been  preserved 
that  the  one  tribe  of  Judah  was  not  able  to  conquer  alone  the 
Oanaanites  of  the  southern  part.  Much  less  would  such  a  detach- 
ment have  been  able  to  fight  its  way  [through  the  whole  length 
of  the  land]  to  northern  Palestine.    (Cf.  Judg.  i.  3,  19.)" 

Additional  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  this  theory  (V.),  as  well 
as  the  preceding  one  (lY.))  inscription  refers  to  a  con- 

quest of  the  twelve  tribes  occupying  Central  Palestine,  will  be 
given  below  (VII.)- 

YI.  The  sixth  view,  that  it  refers  to  the  suppression  of  an  in- 
cipient revolt  of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen  in  connection  with  the 
Libyan  invasion,  shortly  before  the  exodus,  is  the  one  advanced 
by  Principal  Dawson.^  He  does  not  believe  that  Merneptah  was 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  but  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  op- 
pression. He  thinks  the  exodus  took  place  in  the  short  and  in- 
glorious reign  of  Siptah,  the  third  successor  of  Merneptah,  the 
last  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  the  time  of  anarchy  recorded  by  Kameses  III.  in  the 
"Harris  Papyrus,"  and  which  led  to  the  rise  of  a  new  dynasty. 
He  says: 

It  is  evident  that  the  inscription  before  us  "  relates  chiefly  to 
the  war  against  the  Libyan  invaders,  which  is  treated  in  great 
detail,  and  with  the  usual  grandiloquence  of  Egyptian  official  bul- 
letins. The  part  relating  to  Palestine  and  to  Israel  is  quite  subor- 
dinate and  supplementary,  and  relates  to  the  sequel  of  the  great 
war.^    It  was  not  unnatural  that  certain  of  the  Canaanite  depend- 

1  Expos.  Times,  October,  1896. 

2  This  is  an  important  fact.  It  can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by  reading 
he  whole  inscrip  ion. 
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encies  of  Egypt  should  take  advantage  of  the  Libyan  invasion 
either  to  assert  their  independence  or  to  inaugurate  revolutionary 
disturbances  which  had  to  be  quelled  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Libyans. 

The  reference  to  Israel  is  even  less  definite,  and  may  well  have 
applied  to  the  people  when  resi  ient  in  Goshen,  and  its  eastern  ex- 
tension to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"Daring  the  Libyan  war,  if  there  was  excitement  among  the 
Canaanites,  this  must  have  been  felt  even  more  strongly  by  the 
Israelites  on  the  eastern  frontier,  who  would  watch  the  conflict 
with  hopes  of  deliverance  from  their  bondage,  either  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Libyans  or  by  the  weakening  of  the  Egyptian  power, 
and  may  even  have  been  tempted  to  overt  acts  of  rebellion  or  to 
treasonable  plots.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  and  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Canaanite  revolts,  these  would  be  punished,  possibly, 
by  the  execution  of  some  of  the  head  men,  and  by  the  plundering 
of  some  of  the  Israelite  settlements  supposed  to  be  most  dis- 
affected, and  not  improbably  by  the  revival  or  re-enactment  of 
some  of  the  old  edicts  of  Kameses  II.  respecting  the  destruction 
of  the  male  children,  as  well  as  by  the  increase  of  the  forced  labor 
required  of  the  people,  a  measure  the  more  suitable,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  repairing  the  damage  caused  to  towns  and  temple 

enclosures  by  the  Libyan  invasion  We  may  thus  read  Mer- 

neptah's  statement  as  referring  to  incipient  rebellion  among  the 
Hebrew  population  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  conse- 
quent on  the  Libyan  invasion,  and  to  its  suppression  and  punish- 
ment when  that  invasion  had  been  repelled.  We  may  further 
regard  these  events  as  producing  that  general  and  bitter  cry  which 
entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  as  it  will  always  do  in 
such  cases,  and  which  is  assigned  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
divine  interference  in  their  behalf."    (Ex.  ii.  23,  see  p.  18.)^ 

We  think  this  theory  would  gain  in  force  if  it  were  modified  so 
as  to  accept  Merneptah  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  and  to  make 
the  line  concerning  Israel  refer  not  to  the  destruction  of  their 
offspring,  but  to  the  plundering  of  their  towns  and  the  destruc- 

'  It  will  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Cooke's  reading  is,  "The 
Israelites  are  crushed,  they  will  have  no  exodus. " 
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tion  or  confiscation  of  their  stores  of  grain  in  Goshen.  But  there 
is  a  better  theory  still,  viz. : 

YII.  The  view  that  it  refers  to  a  disaster  which  befell  the 
Israelites  shortly  after  the  exodus,  either  (1),  Wliile  they  were 
in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  or  (2),  More  probably  while  they  were 
threatening  the  southern  frontier  of  Canaan. 

The  former  (1)  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Professor  Hommel,^ 
though  he  does  not  express  a  positive  opinion  as  to  what  the  dis- 
aster to  Israel  was.  He  renders  the  line  in  question  thus:  ^''Isir'al 
is  fekt  (a  'waste,'  or  possibly  a  Miorde'),  he  has  no  fruit  more. 
Literally,  4iis  fruit  exists  not,'  i.  e.^  he  has  fruit  no  more  (either 
literally,  alluding  to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  or  figuratively)."  He 
says  that  as  Merneptah  himself  was  never  in  Palestine,  and  that 
as  his  immediate  predecessors  in  describing  tlieir  Palestinian  cam- 
paigns make  no  mention  of  Israelites  there,  we  must  think  of  the 
Israelites  of  our  text  "  as  not  yet  settled  in  Palestine  at  the  date 
of  the  inscription.  In  other  words,  the  exodus  must  have  taken 
place  shortly  before,  favored  probably  by  the  complications  which 
arose  upon  the  death  of  Rameses  II."  (Ex.  ii.  23.)  By  a  com- 
parison of  the  new  inscription  with  the  parallel  account  of  the 
events  of  Merneptah's  fifth  year  given  in  an  inscription  at  Karnak,, 
which  has  long  been  known,  he  shows  that  it  is  strongly  impro- 
bable that  Merneptah  had  ever  actually  engaged  in  war  with  the 
places  and  peoples  mentioned  in  the  closing  paragraph,  in  which 
the  name  of  Israel  occurs.  This  paragraph  is  purely  subordinate 
and  supplementary,  describing  in  a  brief,  general,  and  poetic  way 
the  sequel  of  his  Libyan  victory  in  its  effect  upon  certain  Pales- 
tinian fortresses  and  certain  peoples  of  Palestinian  origin  or  afiini- 
ties  who  were  in  some  way  implicated  in,  or  at  least  sympathizers 
with,  the  Libyan  attack  upon  Egypt.  If  the  Hebrews  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  confusion  and  weakness  caused  by  the  Libyan 
invasions,  and  "the  consequent  withdrawal  to  Memphis  of  the 
troops  previously  stationed  on  the  east  of  the  delta"  (Maspero),to 
urge  their  demands  and  effect  their  escape  as  described  in  Exodus, 
any  military  reverse  sustained  by  them  while  marching  through 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  might  naturally  be  mentioned  by  the 


2 


1  Expos.  Times,  October,  1896. 
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Pharaoh  in  the  terms  of  our  inscription  as  a  part  of  the  sequel  of 
his  Libyan  victory,  and  a  part  of  the  proof  that  all  former  adver- 
saries or  rebellious  subjects  of  Egypt  were  novi^  powerless  to  do 
her  harm,  thanks  to  his  masterly  management  of  the  war  against 
the  Libyans. 

To  us,  however,  it  seems  more  likely  that  (2)  the  Israelites  had 
made  good  their  escape,  after  the  Libyan  troubles  began  indeed, 
but  a  year  or  two  before  their  culmination  in  Merneptah's  fifth 
year  (the  thickening  of  those  troubles  accounting  in  part  for  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  further  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  after  the 
disaster  to  the  regiment  of  chariotry  at  the  Red  Sea),  and  that 
they  had  arrived  at  Kadesh-Barnea,  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Canaan,  and  suffered  the  repulse  described  in  Deuteronomy  i.  44, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pharoah's  subject-allies,  the  Amorites,  just 
about  the  same  time  that  Merneptah  succeeded  in  repelling  the  Li- 
byan invasion  at  home,  the  other  Syrian  abettors  of  the  movement 
against  Egypt,  such  as  Pa-Kanana,  Ashkelon,  Gezer,  and  Yen- 
uam,  suffering  in  like  manner  at  the  hands  of  their  Canaanite 
neighbors,  who  remained  loyal  to  Egypt.  This  delivers  us  from 
the  necessity  of  supposing  that  Merneptah  himself  was  ever  in 
Canaan,  and  that  his  own  troops  inflicted  these  defeats  upon  the 
Canaanitish  peoples.  And  Merneptah,  in  celebrating  his  defeat 
of  the  Libyans  and  their  allies  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands,  having  devoted  nearly  all  of  his  inscription  to  that, 
adverts  briefly  in  his  short  closing  paragraph  to  these  successful 
operations  of  his  subject-allies  in  Syria,  as  supplementary  proof  of 
the  fact  that  since  his  great  victory  all  the  troubles  connected  with 
the  Libyan  invasion  had  come  to  an  end,  and  peace  reigned 
throughout  his  entire  domain. 

Thus  everything  seems  to  fall  into  place,  and  only  thus  appar- 
ently can  all  the  requirements  of  both  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
records  be  met.  This,  then,  would  be  our  rendering  of  the  in- 
scription : 

"1.  For  the  sun  of  Egypt  has  wrought  this  change. 
"2.  He  was  born  as  the  destined  means  of  avenging  it,  the 
King  Mernep^^ah. 

"3.  The  chiefs  bow  down, making  their  salutations  of  'peace.' 
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"  4.  Not  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  bow  {i.  e,,  hostile  foreigners) 
lifts  up  its  head : 

"5.  The  Libyans  are  vanquished; 
"6.  The  Hittites  keep  peace; 

"7.  Kavaged  is  Pa-Kanana  (in  Southern  Palestine),  with  all 
violence. 

"  8.  Carried  away  is  Ashkelon  (on  the  Philistine  coast); 
"  9.  Seized  upon  is  Gezer  (in  Northern  Philistia) ; 
"10.  Yenuam  (near  Tyre)  is  brought  to  nought; 
"11.  The  Israelites  are  spoiled,  they  have  no  grain; 
"  12.  Southern  Palestine  has  become  as  [helpless]  widows  be- 
fore Egypt ; 
"13.  All  lands  together  are  in  peace. 

"14.  Every  one  that  was  rebellious  is  subdued  by  the  King 
Merneptah,  who  gives  life  like  the  sun  every  day." 

But  there  are  three  objections  that  may  still  be  made  to  this 
solution  of  the  question: 

(1),  If  the  Israelites  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  with  their 
headquarters  at  or  near  Kadesh-Barnea,  where  they  suffered  this 
defeat,  how  could  they  have  lost  a  crop  of  grain  ?  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  they  cultivated  any  part  of  this  wilderness  in  which  they 
lived  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  that  the  manna  supernaturally 
given  was  only  supplementary  to  the  insufficient  supplies  which 
they  raised  in  this  way  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  aright, 
we  must  call  to  mind  the  testimony  of  contemporary  Egyptian 
records  to  the  general  fertility  of  this  district  in  ancient  times. 
Its  present  condition  is  no  index  of  its  former  condition.  The 
process  of  denudation  by  the  elements  and  of  neglect,  misgovern- 
ment,  and  spoliation  by  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  continued  without 
cessation  for  ages.  And  yet,  when  Niebuhr  visited  the  penin- 
sular at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  "  large  supplies  of  veg- 
etable produce  were  exported  regularly  to  Egypt,  showing  that 
the  original  fertility  was  not  even  then  exhausted,"  though  those 
supplies  have  ceased  since.  As  to  the  region  around  Kadesh- 
Barnea,  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  testifies,  as  an  eye-witness,  that 
large  portions  of  it  are  arable.    Canon  Cook  says  ^  of  the  state- 


^  Bible  Gommentary  on  Ex?dus,  p.  320. 
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ment  that  "  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  un- 
til they  came  to  a  land  inhabited"  (Ex.  xvi.  35):  "This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Israelites  were  fed  exclusively  on 
manna,  or  that  the  supply  was  continuous  during  forty  years;  but 
that  whenever  it  might  be  needed,  owing  to  the  total  or  partial 
failure  of  other  food,  it  was  given  until  they  entered  the  promised 
laud.  They  had  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  which  were  not 
slaughtered  (see  Kum.  xi.  22),  but  which  gave  them  milk,  cheese, 
and,  of  course,  a  limited  supply  of  flesh.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose,  that  during  a  considerable  part  of  that  time,  they  may 
not  have  cultivated  some  spots  of  fertile  ground  in  the  wilderness." 
But  we  are  not  dependent  upon  such  inferences  as  these,  sound 
as  they  are.  We  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Seti  L,  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  Syrian  campaign  on  the  wall  of  the  great  hypostyle 
hall  at  Karnak,  that  he  first  marched  due  east  ]nto  the  heart  of 
this  wilderness  to  attack  the  insurgent  Bedouin,  that  he  carried 
off  their  flocks,  cut  down  their  trees,  destroyed  their  harvests^  and 
captured  their  strongholds.^  If  these  wanderers  in  the  wilderness 
were  thus  "spoiled"  by  Seti  I.,  so  that  they  "had  no  grain,"  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  larger,  stronger,  and  thriftier  body 
of  wanderers  under  Moses  were  "  spoiled  "  in  like  manner  in  the 
time  of  Merneptah,  so  that  they  "had  no  grain." 

Further,  if  Libyans,  on  the  march,  and  so  unconnected  in  any 
way  with  agriculture,  could,  after  a  defeat  in  the  enemy's  country, 
use  this  expression,  "the  fire  is  come  unto  us,  our  grain  is  not"; 
there  is  no  reaeon  why  it  should  not  be  used  of  the  defeated 
Israelites,  also,  even  though  they  were  not  yet  actually  cultivating 
grain  in  the  wilderness. 

(2),  The  second  objection  to  making  Merneptah  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  exodus  is,  that  the  Hebrew  records  seepi  to  indicate  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  while  the  Egyptian  records  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  died  a  natural  death  several  years  after  his  re- 
pulse of  the  Libyans.  To  this  we  reply,  it  is  nowhere  stated  in 
Scripture  that  the  Pharaoh  himself  entered  the  Bed  Sea  and  was 
drowned,  nor  any  of  his  infantry,  but  only  the  picked  body  of 
chariotry  and  cavalry  detailed  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Israel- 


'  Maspero,  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  p.  370. 
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ites.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  historian  in  Exodus  should 
not  have  made  special  mention  of  the  fact  if  the  king  himself  had 
been  drowned.  The  only  passage  that  seems  to  intimate  such  a 
thing  is  the  brief  poetical  resume  of  Psalm  cxxxvi.,  where  in 
verse  15  the  poet  says  that  Jehovah  "overthrew  (Hebrew, 
^  shook  off ')  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea."  But  if  a 
poet  of  modern  times  were  to  say  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
his  army  were  overthrown  at  Waterloo,  or  that  General  Lee  and 
his  army  were  overthrown  at  Appomattox,  we  should  not  under- 
stand that  in  either  case  the  commander  himself  lost  his  life;  and 
the  point  we  make  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  word  used 
in  the  poetic  statement  before  us  contains  a  suggestion  of  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  the  charioteers  were  "overthrown." 

Mariette,  in  his  Outlines  of  Ancient  Egyptian  History^  says,  p. 
49  :  "A  papyrus  in  the  Berlin  Museum  states  that  Merneptah  lost  a 
son  by  a  very  sudden  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  great  cow- 
ard and  very  cruel.  Lenormant  says  of  him :  'He  was  neither  a 
soldier  nor  an  administrator,  but  a  man  whose  whole  mind  turned 
upon  sorcery  and  magic'  The  probability  is,  that  Merneptah 
himself  did  not  take  the  field  on  this  occasion." 

(3),  The  only  remaining  objection  to  the  identification  of  Mer- 
neptah as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus  is  a  chronological  one,  viz., 
that  if  we  place  the  exodus  so  late,  it  leaves  too  short  a  period  for 
the  age  of  the  judges.  The  objection  is  answered  by  Professor 
Petrie  as  follows: 

"  By  astronomical  festivals  the  reign  of  Merneptah  is  fixed  at 
about  1200  B.  C.  as  its  middle  point;  that  the  history  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  between  him  and  Shishak  well  agrees  with  this 
date  within  a  few  years;  that  the  genealogies  of  the  Levites  agree 
also  within  a  few  years  of  the  same  interval;  and  that  the  history 
of  the  judges,  when  carefully  separated  into  its  triple  strands  of 
north,  west,  and  east,  shows  a  complete  history  of  each  division  of 
the  country,  covering  just  about  the  same  period  as  indicated  by 
each  of  the  other  methods.  We  are  thus  led  to  see  that  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  history  in  placing  the  exodus  under 
Merneptah,  as  is  usually  supposed ;  and  that  so  there  remains  no 
diflSculty  in  accepting  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  last  Egyp- 
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tian  raid  was  over  before  the  twelve  tribes  entered  Palestine  in  a 
body." 

This  question  of  the  chronology  is  a  thorny  one  which  we  can- 
not now  discuss.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  if  we  adopt  this  view 
of  the  date  of  the  exodus,  to-wit,  that  it  occurred  early  in  Mer- 
neptah's  reign,  when  the  northern  allies  of  the  Libyans  from  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  pushing  their 
devastating  way  into  Palestine,  we  have  a  natural  explanation  of 
the  statement  that  God  did  not  lead  Israel  by  the  way  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  though  it  was  near,  lest  they  should  repent 
when  they  saw  war  and  return  to  Egypt.  (Ex.  xiii.  17.)  "To 
proceed  straight  to  Canaan  by  the  beaten  track  would  have  been 
to  run  the  risk  of  encountering  there  these  moving  hordes,  or  of 
jostling  against  the  Egyptian  troops,  who  still  garrisoned  the 
strongholds  of  the  Shephelah,"^  or  were  being  recalled  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  defence  in  the  delta.  These  sea-peoples  from  the 
north  "gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the  influence  of  the  Hittites,  and 
began  a  series  of  devastating  attacks  on  the  flourishing  communi- 
ties of  the  Canaanites,  which,  probably,  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  anarchy  that  afterwards  rendered  that  people 
unable  to  make  successful  combined  opposition  to  the  invading 
Israelites."^  Their  first  fierce  attack  upon  Egypt  in  company  with 
the  Libyans  was  repulsed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Merneptah,  but 
"  the  energy  of  the  Egyptian  power  seemed  to  exhaust  itself  in 
the  effort.  The  throne  fell  into  the  hands  of  usurpers,  and  the 
house  of  Rameses  was  swept  away  by  civil  war  and  anarchy." 

Such  being  the  conditions  in  Egypt  during  the  period  of  the 
wilderness  wanderings  of  Israel,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  there 
should  have  been  no  protracted  and  destructive  war  made  by  the 
Egyptians  upon  the  escaped  Hebrews.' 

One  campaign  in  Syria,  however,  or  rather  one  raid,  was  made 
about  the  close  of  their  wanderings,  by  Rameses  III.,  "  the  last 
of  the  conquering  Pharaohs." 

'  Maspero,  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  p.  444. 

^McCurdy,  Hist,  Proph.  and  the  Mon.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  203. 

2  "The  Egyptians,  indeed,  absorbed  in  their  civil  discords,  or  in  wars  witk 
foreign  nations,  soon  forgot  their  escaped  slaves." — Masp.,  p.  448. 
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The  campaign  of  Kameses  III.  in  Syria  was  "little  more  than  a 
raid,  but  it  left  no  permanent  results  behind  it,  and  all  traces  of 
Egyptian  authority  disappeared  with  the  departure  of  the  Pharaoh's 
army.  Canaan  remained  the  prey  of  the  first  resolute  invader 
who  had  strength  and  courage  at  his  back." 

This  article,  of  course,  is  tentative,  as  we  said  before  when 
writing  of  this  inscription  in  another  place.  As  it  was  discovered 
only  last  year,  and  as  the  exact  meaning  of  its  most  important 
passage  is  still  in  dispute,  it  may  seem  premature  to  make  any  use 
of  it  at  this  time.  But,  while  we  cannot  yet  speak  positively,  it 
has  seemed  not  improper  to  show  that  the  most  probable  interpre- 
tation of  it  may  be  made  to  dovetail  with  that  scheme  of  the  his- 
tory which  is  now  adopted  by  nearly  all  Egyptologists.  Whether 
our  attempted  adjustment  of  this  new  matter  to  the  knowledge 
we  already  possess  be  accepted  or  not,  it  seems  increasingly 
probable  that  the  exodos  from  Egypt  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
took  place  in  the  declining  period  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  since 
it  was  only  then  that  all  three  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
their  occurrence  seem  to  be  found.  Those  conditions  were :  (1), 
A  time  later  than  the  Syrian  campaigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  since,  if  the  exodus  had  taken 
place  before  those  campaigns,  there  must  have  been  some  men- 
tion of  them  in  the  Hebrew  records,  as  well  as  some  mention  of 
the  Hebrews  in  the  Egyptian  records,  whereas  there  is  neither; 

(2)  ,  Political  disturbance  and  military  weakness  in  Egypt;  and 

(3)  ,  Division,  disorganization,  and  disharmony  in  Canaan,  and  no 
single  strong  power  in  possession  there  to  repel  an  invasion. 

W.  W.  Moore. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia. 


11.    THE  DIATESSAKON  OF  TATIAN,  AND  ITS  EVI- 
DENTIAL YALUE.^ 

The  fact  that  a  popular  monthly  magazine  has  lately  contained 
an  article  on  the  question,  ''When  Were  the  Gospels  Written?"* 
is  significant.  Such  themes  are  not  generally  discussed  in  these 
purveyors  of  pleasant  pabulum  for  the  palates  of  the  lovers 
of  light  reading;  and  the  publication  of  a  discussion  of  this  sort 
through  this  sort  of  a  medium  is  a  very  sure  indication  that 
such  questions  are  now  "in  the  air,"  and  that  the  general 
public  are  feeling  a  keen  interest  in  them.  The  time  has 
been  when  the  words  "genuineness  and  authenticity"  have 
made  theological  classes  yawn,  and  many  a  one,  apparently, 
would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  which  these  terms  were  employed  to  the  dry-as- 
dust  professors  of  Evidences,  while  he  gave  his  energies  to  the 
investigation  of  living  themes  and  the  acquisition  of  practical 
knowledge.  Now,  all  this  is  changed,  and  questions  like  this 
are  the  questions  of  the  hour.  Why  is  it  that  while,  in  a  past 
generation.  Home's  Introduction,  with  its  facsimiles  of  old  manu- 
scripts and  its  endless  discussions  about  them,  was  the  hete  noir  of 
the  theological  student,  in  our  day,  facsimiles  of  Syriac  Gospels 
and  so-called  'Logia'  are  found  on  the  pages  of  our  most  popu- 
lar daily  newspapers  and  magazines,  while  discussions  about  them 
are  eagerly  read,  not  only  by  theologians,  but  by  that  great  mass 
of  the  public,  to  the  individuals  composing  which  we  give  the 

^  ''The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,"  by  Kev.  Hope  W.  Hogg,  B.  D.,  in  the  recently 
published  volume  (ix.)  of  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers;  Allan  Menzies,  D.  D.,  editor. 
Original  supplement  to  the  American  edition.  Christian  Literature  Company, 
New  York.  1896.  "The  'Diatessaron'  of  Tatian,"  Walter  E.  Cassels,  Nineteenth 
Century^  April,  1895.  " The  Diatessaron :  A  Reply,"  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Gontem- 
ptyrary  Review^  August,  1895.  Articles  on  Tatian,  by  M.  Maher,  in  The  Month^ 
London,  November  and  December,  1892.  A  resume  of  these  two  articles  of  Maher 
first  called  the  writer's  attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  is  indebted  to  them  for 
many  interesting  facts. 

2  By  F.  G.  Kenyon,  M.  A.,  assistant  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  McClure^s  Magazine,  September,  1897. 
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name  of  "  the  general  reader  "  ?  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
that,  as  the  president  of  Princeton  University  has  impressively 
said,  "The  question  of  the  day  is,  What  is  the  Bible?"  But  a 
further  question  :s.  How  did  it  come  about  that  this  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  hosts  of  unbelief 
have  made  a  combined  attack  on  the  Bible,  such  as  scarcely  any 
other  age  has  ever  witnessed.  The  unprecedented  development 
of  human  knowledge  in  our  nineteenth  century,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  physical  facts  and  potencies  of  the  world  we  live  in,  the 
great  achievements  of  discovery  and  invention,  and  the  overturning 
of  so  many  old  theories  and  beliefs  about  these  things,  seem  to  have 
set  in  motion  a  skeptical,  revolutionary  process  of  overturning  and 
investigation  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge.  The  result, 
in  the  case  of  a  vast  multitude  of  the  writers  and  readers  of  our 
day,  is  something  like  an  "eclipse  of  faith,"  and  many  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  simple  and  happy  faith  of  the  days 
of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  as  a  thing  utterly  unattainable  by 
the  well-informed  of  our  times.  However  dark,  cold,  and  cheer- 
less may  be  the  way  of  the  skeptic,  and  however  painful  the  chill 
about  the  heart  of  the  orphaned  unbeliever,  their  lot  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  that  disillusionment 
which  comes  from  the  letting  in  of  modern  light. 

The  combined  influence  of  Darwinism^  and  Higher  Criti- 
cism is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  this  questioning  of  the  truth 
and  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures;  but  while  these  two  great 
movements  have  promoted  the  growth'  of  skepticism  about  the 
Bible  in  general  as  a  revelation  from  God,  four  men,  two  of  them 
Germans,  another  a  Frenchman,  and  the  fourth  an  Englishman — 
or,  at  least,  an  English  writer  who  wrote  anonymously,  have 
made  an  attack  upon  the  central  shrine  of  divine  truth,  the  Gos- 
pels which  give  us  those  facts  about  Christ  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  Christian's  hope.  Strauss,  Baur,  Renan,  and  the  unknown 
author  of  Supernatural  Religion^  all  striving  to  eliminate  the  su- 
pernatural from  the  Christian  religion,  have,  perhaps,  done  most 
to  bring  about  this  state  of  mind  in  a  part  of  the  reading  public 
and  among  the  writers  of  our  time. 

^The  writer  uses  the  term  "Darwinism"  as  a  popular  name  for  atheistic  evolu- 
tion. 
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Of  these  four,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  the  founder  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  is  facile  princeps.  According  to  his  theory, 
the  synoptic  Gospels  were  not  written  till  the  period  extending 
from  130  to  150  A.  D.;  and  he  held  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was 
not  written  earlier  than  the  decade  ending  with  170  A.  D. 

This,  if  proved,  would  show  that  all  the  Gospels  are  spurious 
productions,  as  their  reputed  authors,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John,  were  all  dead  long  before  these  dates. 

Baur's  position,  like  that  of  Strauss,  who  was  his  pupil,  and 
then  his  instructor  through  his  Leben  Jesu,  is  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  minds,  when  infatuated 
with  theories  which  they  themselves  have  originated,  become 
oblivious  of  patent  facts  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  In  the  words 
of  an  able  writer:^  "The  only  reason  why  Strauss  and  Baur 
stopped  at  the  last  half  of  the  second  century  was  simply  that  no 
degree  of  audacity  could  ascribe  them  {i.  e.,  the  Gospels)  to  a  later 
period.  The  volumes  of  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertullian"  (he  might  have  added  those  of  Hippolytus),  "written 
before  or  immediately  after  200,  proclaim  from  the  shelves  of 
every  theological  library  that  the  Gospels  were  as  universally 
accepted  and  venerated  by  the  entire  church  in  A.  D.  190  as  in 
A.  D.  1890." 

To  these  have  now  been  added  a  notable  work  of  a  still  earlier 
writer,  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian^  by  the  discovery  of  which  the 
theory  of  Baur  has  been  utterly  exploded. 

I.  The  Discovery  of  the  Diatessaron. 
The  anonymous  book  just  referred  to,  which  was  published  in 
England  in  1875  under  the  title  Supernatural  jReligion,  had  great 
influence  with  a  large  section  of  the  educated  men  of  the  country. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  that  it  passed  through  a  half- 
dozen  editions  in  as  many  months.  The  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  book  was  its  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  supernatural 
quality  in  the  Christian  religion,  and,  of  course,  in  the  Scripture 
on  which  it  is  founded.  The  book,  with  much  show  of  learning, 
aimed  especially  to  disprove  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 


^  M.  Maher  in  The  Month,  London,  November,  1892. 
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the  four  Gospels.  Its  great  popularity  was,  doubtless,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  seemed  to  prove  just  what  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  cultivated  class  of  Englishmen  wished  to  see  proved,  and 
was  an  able  utterance  of  the  unspoken  thought  and  wish  of  many 
who  had  become  skeptical  as  to  the  divine  origin  and  character  of 
Christianity  under  the  influence  of  the  scientific  theories  of  Dar- 
win and  his  followers,  and  the  critical  theories  of  the  Tubingen 
school.  It  was  published  at  the  time  when  atheistic  evolution  was 
rifest  and  destructive  criticism  was  boldest.  Men  who  had 
already  become  skeptical  rejoiced  in  the  rise  of  a  sturdy  champion 
who,  they  thought,  furnished  them  with  ample  proof  of  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  the  fundamental  records  of  Christianity,  and  freed 
them  from  the  shackles  of  that  religion  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  mad  rush  toward  atheism. 

The  author  took  the  extreme  position  of  Baur,  and  denied  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  Among  other  sar- 
castic expressions  was  this:  "No  one  seems  to  have  seen  Tatian^s 
Harmony^  probably  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  such  work." 
Now,  much  as  this  anonymous  writer  thought  that  he  knew,  he  was 
unable  to  read  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  did  not  dream  of 
what  was  going  to  happen  the  very  year  after  he  wrote  these 
words. 

Lightfoot  wrote  a  reply  in  which  he  proved,  from  quotations 
from  the  Diatessaron  by  Syriac  authors  in  different  ages,  that 
such  a  work  certainly  did  exist ;  but  the  impossibility  of  present- 
ing the  book  itself  left  it  uncertain  as  to  what  was  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  work,  and  what  was  the  precise  amount  of  its  value  in 
establishing  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels.^ 

All  doubt  was  soon  to  disappear.  Many  references  of  Syriac 
literature  showed  that  the  eminent  and  saintly  Ephraem  Syrus 
(d.  373)  not  only  knew  of  the  existence  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron 
in  his  day,  but,  as  it  was  very  extensively  used  among  the  churches 

'  Even  such  a  sclaolar  as  Neander  seems  to  have  been  in  doubt  on  this  point. 
In  speaking  of  the  character  of  another  lost  book  attributed  to  Tatian,  and  especi- 
ally discussiDg  the  question  whether  it  was  founded  on  the  four  Gospels  alone  or 
partly  on  Apocryphal  Gospels,  he  remarks:  "We  should  know  more  of  this  mat- 
ter if  the  EbayyelLov  didredffdpwv  had  been  preserved." 
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of  Syria,  wrote  a  commentary  on  it.  Now,  it  so  turned  out  that 
in  1876,  the  very  year  after  the  bold  assertion  of  the  author  of 
Supernatural  Religion  just  referred  to  was  made,  Dr.  Georgius 
Moesinger,  of  the  University  of  ^''alzburg,  published  Ephraem's 
commentary  at  the  request  of  the  Mechitarist  Fathers  at  Venice. 
Forty  years  before,  the  Armenian  Mechitarist  Fathers  had  pub- 
lished, in  the  Armenian  language,  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ephraem  Syrus,  includino^  his  commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  ; 
but  the  learned  world  had  been  oblivious  of  its  existence  all  this 
time.  Even  after  Dr.  Moesinger  gave  it  in  a  Latin  version 
(which  was  a  revision  of  the  earlier  one  of  Aucher)  in  a  new  edi- 
tion, separate  from  the  other  works  of  Ephraem,  in  which  it  had 
so  long  lain  concealed,  it  attracted  no  attention  and  was  not  gen- 
erally known  for  several  years.  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  the  greatest 
American  critic,  had  the  honor  of  calling  the  attention  of  scholars 
to  its  value  in  his  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel^  in  1880.  Light- 
foot,  writing  in  May,  1877,  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  ally 
that  had  risen  up  the  year  before  for  the  establishment  of  his  con- 
tention and  the  refutation  of  his  antagonist. 

The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion^  of  course,  came  to  know 
of  this  publication  of  Ephraem's  commentary  on  the  Diatessaron^ 
but  he  was  in  for  denials  now,  and,  poor  man,  not  knowing  what 
he  did,  in  an  edition  of  his  work  issued  in  1879,  ventured  to  say: 
^'  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  value  connecting 
Tatian's  Gospel  with  those  of  our  Canon."  He  most  certainly 
would  not  have  said  this  if,  by  any  means,  he  could  have  foreseen 
what  was  to  happen  two  years  later. 

Professor  Zahn  of  Erlangen,  with  the  help  of  Moesinger's  Latin 
version  of  Ephraem's  commentary  on  Tatian's  Diatessaron  and  of 
the  Homilies  of  Aphraates,  which  were  based  on  the  Diatessaron, 
and,  perhaps,  from  other  sources,  reconstructed  the  Diatessaron 
as  far  as  he  could,  and  published  it  in  1881.  It  was  now  seen 
that  the  Diatessaron  was  composed  of  our  four  Gospels. 

These  were  notable  collisions  of  boldly  uttered  fancies  with  hard 
and  stubborn  facts,  which  served  to  demonstrate  their  falsity,  and 
to  proclaim  it  as  if  from  the  very  housetops.  But  the  evidence 
was  to  be  made  still  clearer  and  fuller. 
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Bj  this  work  of  Zahn,  attention  was  drawn  to  an  Arabic  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  library,  marked  No.  XIY.,  which  purported  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  Diatessaron  itself.  There  was  brought  from 
the  East  to  Rome  by  Joseph  S.  Assemani,  about  the  year  1719,  an 
Arabic  manuscript  which  was  described  by  Stephen  E.  Assemani, 
Rosenmuller,  and  Akerblad,  and,  a  few  years  ago,  again,  by  Ciasca, 
a  learned  orientalist  connected  with  the  Vatican  library.  "It 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  folios,  of  which  the 
first  seven  were  somewhat  spoiled,  and  two  were  missing."  Ciasca 
was  urged  to  translate  and  publish  this  MS.,  and  fully  intended 
doing  so ;  but  the  pressure  of  other  work  caused  him  to  delay  it 
from  time  to  time.  This  enforced  delay,  like  many  another,  was 
overruled  for  the  best  result  in  the  end.  Tliere  was  in  the  library 
one  day,  the  "Visitor  Apostolic"  of  the  Catholic  Copts  in  Egypt, 
the  Most  Eeverend  Antonius  Marcos.  The  "Visitor"  was  invited 
to  examine  the  MS.  by  Ciasca,  and  immediately  told  him  that  he 
knew  of  another  like  it  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Egypt, 
and  that  he  could  have  it  brought  to  Rome.  The  MS.  was  sent 
according  to  promise.  It  bears  upon  it  the  name  of  the  donor  in 
the  following  inscription  at  the  end :  "  A  present  from  Halim 
Dos  Chali,  the  Copt,  the  Catholic,  to  the  Apostolic  See,  in  the 
year  of  Christ,  1886." 

This  codex  is  described  as  follows :  "  The  codex  consists  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  leaves.  There  is  no  date  attached, 
but  the  MS.  seems  to  belong,  at  the  latest,  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  pages  are  nine  by  six  and  one-quarter  inches,  inclosed 
in  an  illuminated  square  of  golden,  red  and  purple  lines,  with  an 
ornamentation  of  golden  asterisks."  ^ 

This  MS.  was  of  great  service  in  supplying  the  two  lacunae  in 
the  first,  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  two  folios  just  mentioned,  and  in 
determining  doubtful  readings.  It  is  described  as  being  better 
than  the  first,  in  text  and  other  respects,  but  quite  inferior  to  it 
in  othography. 

It  was  deposited  in  the  Borgian  Library,  and,  from  this  fact,  has 
been  named  the  Borgian  MS.,  while  the  other  is  called  the  Vatican, 
because  it  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  in  the  Vatican  Librar}^  It 

^  Maher,  as  above. 
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is  entirely  clear  that  these  MSS.  are  not  copied  the  one  from  the 
other,  nor  from  any  common  exemplar,  though  they  have  a  com- 
mon Syriac  remote  ancestor. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  interest  excited  by  the  discovery  of 
the  "New  Syriac  Gospels,"  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  in  1892,  Prof.  Kendel 
Harris  says,  that  "  one  of  the  first  questions  that  will  be  asked 
will  be,  '  Why  have  you  not  done  it  into  English  ? ' "  This  has, 
at  last,  been  done  in  the  case  of  Tatian's  great  work,  and  we  have 
the  Diatessaroii  done  into  English.  We  now  have  it  in  the  re- 
cently published  ninth  volume  of  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  iYdLn^- 
lated,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  title  page,  by  Rev.  Hope 
W.  Hogg,  B.  D.,  though  he  informs  us  that  his  wife  translated 
the  larger  part  for  him.  The  statement  of  the  title  page  is,  then, 
made  on  the  principle,  Quifacit  per  alium  facit per  se,  only  the 
alium  should  be  aliam  in  this  case. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  great  trend  of  our  times  that  we  find 
the  Cambridge  ladies,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Gibson,  going 
to  the  St.  Catherine  Convent  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  discovering  the 
Syriac  Gospels,  and  then  see  this  Oxford  lady  working  side  by 
side  with  her  husband  in  giving  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  to  the 
English-speaking  world.  But  an  interesting  question  is,  what  of 
the  form  and  contents  of  the  Diatessaron  f 

II.  The  Diatessaron  as  We  Now  Have  It. 

Harmonies  are  made  in  two  forms,  either  in  parallel  columns 
(where  the  subject  is  mentioned  by  more  than  one  evangelist),  or 
with  all  the  gospels  interwoven,  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  narra- 
tive of  events  and  utterances.  The  Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of 
Tatian  is  of  the  latter  kind. 

(a),  A  Continuous  Account. 

The  narratives  of  all  the  evangelists  are  combined  so  as  to  give 
an  account  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  teachings  in  chronological 
order,  so  far  as  the  compiler  could  determine  this  order.  In  this 
respect  it  is  like  the  late  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor's  Life  of  Our 
Lord  in  the  Woi'ds  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  other  harmonies 
which  might  be  mentioned.  Hence,  some  old  writers  speak  of  it 
as  the  "  Gospel  of  the  conibined^'^  as  distinguished  from  the  dis- 
tinct  Gospels. 
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(J),  The  Genealogies  Omitted. 

Tatian  omitted  the  genealogies.  Theodoret  intimates  that  this 
was  due  to  a  heretical  tendency,  and  says  that  he  also  omitted 
everything  which  indicated  that  our  Saviour  was  descended  from 
David.  That  the  last  accusation  is  due  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heresy  hunter  is  made  clear  by  an  inspection  of  the  Diatessaron. 
No  such  omissions  are  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
very  first  section,  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  David.  "The 
Lord  God  shall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David"*  is  the 
expression  which,  above  all  others,  would  have  been  omitted  in 
such  a  case,  but  it  is  found  here,  coupled  with  the  announcement 
that  ''this  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High."  He  did  omit  the  genealogies,  but  so  does  Dr.  Taylor, 
who  surely  will  never  be  accused  of  Docetism.  The  omission  was 
evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fit  them  into 
a  continuous  narrative.^ 

(c),  The  Diatessaron  is  Divided  into  Fifty-five  Sections. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  our  Bibles  have 
been  divided  into  chapters  and  verses  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  this  division  of  the  Diates- 
saron into  sections  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
read  it  in  public  services  in  Syria  for  several  centuries.  The 
division  could  not  have  been  made  by  a  man  of  Tatian's  sense. 
It  looks  like  the  work  of  an  idiot  in  many  places,  as  there  is  no 
regard  whatever  for  the  subject,  the  division  often  coming  in  the 
middle  of  a  narrative.  Kendel  Harris  suggests  that  this  division 
into  fifty-five  sections  was  made  in  order  that  the  whole  might 
be  read  in  churches  during  the  year  on  the  Sabbaths  and  prin- 
cipal feasts.  This  seems  altogether  probable;  but  it  is  time  to 
look  at — 

{d\  Some  Peculiar  Headings  of  the  Diatessaron. 
We  should  remember  that  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  many  expressions  which  would  sound  rather  strange  to 

1  Luke  i.  32. 

The  two  Arabic  MSS.,  the  Vatican  and  the  Borgian,  have  the  genealogies,  the 
first  side  by  side  in  the  narrative,  and  the  latter  appended  at  the  close.  They  have 
evidently  been  added  by  another  hand  after  Tatian's  day. 
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ears  accustomed  to  the  rhythm  of  the  familiar  words  of  King 
James'  Yersion,  which  we  have  heard  from  our  childhood.  Even 
the  Ee vised  Yersion  sometimes  surprises  us  with  an  unfamiliar 
expression,  though  that  is  professedly  not  a  new  translation,  but  a 
revision  of  that  of  King  James.  The  Diatessaron  was,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  it,  a  Syriac  version.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  the  Greek  text,  the  nearest  to  the  original  that  could  be  de- 
termined by  all  the  critical  means  ava  lable,  and  from  it  our 
English  version  was  made,  and  the  Revised  Yersion  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  Greek  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  the  greater  cor- 
rectness of  which  was  secured  through  many  sources  unknown 
when  King  James'  Yersion  was  translated. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Diatessaron  was  almost 
certainly  composed  in  Syriac.  In  spite  of  its  Greek  name  and 
other  reasons  which  Harnack  urged  for  thinking  that  it  was  origin- 
ally composed  in  Greek,  Syriac  scholars  who  have  examined  the 
question  with  great  care  pronounce  it  as  certain  that  it  was  a 
Syriac  book.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  from  the  early  dawn  of 
Syrian  Christianity  it  was  used  in  the  churches  in  Syria.  There- 
fore, when  we  read  the  Diatessaron  in  the  English  version  just 
published,  we  are  reading  the  translation  of  a  text  tliat  branched 
off  from  the  Greek  very  early,  and  that  has  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes,  and  may  have  suffered  changes  by  the  mistakes  of 
copyists,  by  mistranslations  in  passing  from  version  to  version, 
and  that  has  been  influenced,  as  we  have  clear  evidence,  by  con- 
tact with  different  versions  which  are  well  known.  The  accre- 
tions, and  other  changes  from  such  sources,  are  noted  by  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Diatessaron  in  abundant  foot-notes.  This 
being  so,  we  need  not  expect  the  version  before  us  to  tally 
exactly  with  either  our  Authorized  or  Revised  Yersion.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  it  is  seldom  that  the  meaning  is  affected  to  any 
marked  degree.  Some  of  the  most  singular  turns  of  expression 
will  be  given,  though,  of  course,  the  space  allowed  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  full  display  of  these  peculiarities.  Here  are  some 
examples : 

Old  Simeon  was  preserved  till  he  liad  "  seen  with  his  eyes  the 
Messiah  of  the  Lord."    And  in  this  form  we  have  his  ''Nunc 
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Dimittis^'^  "  Now  loosest  thou  the  bonds  of  thy  servant."  We 
are  rather  surprised  at  the  expression  in  the  account  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  Magi  (which  seems  natural  enough,  however,  when  we 
remember  that  the  camel  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  ship  of  the 
desert),  "They  opened  their  saddie-bags  and  offered  to  him  offer- 
ings of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh"  (Matt.  ii.  11.)  In  tlie 
account  of  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  during  our  Saviour's  childhood, 
we  are  told  that  Joseph  and  his  mother  "supposed  that  he  was 
with  the  children  of  their  company."    (Luke  ii.  44.) 

The  version  of  John  i.  18,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  inscrutable 
relations  of  the  Father  and  Son,  is,  "the  only  Son,  God,  which 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  told  of  him."   In  that  scene 
in  which  John  pointed  out  Christ  to  his  own  disciples,  as  John  saw 
Jesus  coming  unto  him,  we  hear  him  saying:  "This  is  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  on  itself  the  burden  of  the  sins  of  the  world." 
(John  i.  29.)    When  his  family  could  not  understand  the  change 
that  came  over  him  when  he  began  his  public  ministry  and  spoke 
his  wonderful  words  and  did  his  wonderful  deeds,  we  are  told, 
"And  his  relatives  heard,  and  went  out  to  take  him,  and  said.  He 
hath  gone  out  of  his  mind."  We  find  the  Diatessaron  following  the 
Greek  more  closely  and  translating  it  more  literally  than  our  own 
English  versions  in  the  account  of  the  thronging  of  the  multitude 
about  him  when  he  was  healing  many,  "so  that  they  v^qtq ^ahnost 
falling  upon  {inminTZiv)  him,  on  account  of  their  seeking  to  get 
near  him."    (Mark  iii.  10.)    The  two  sparrows  are  spoken  of  as 
"sold  for  a  farthing  in  a  bo?id.^^    The  meaningless  phrase  "in  a 
bond"  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  text  by  the  similarity  of  the 
Syriac  word  for  "farthing"  and  that  for  "in  a  bond."    Indeed,  a 
footnote  tells  us  that  the  two  phrases  are  but  different  explana- 
tions of  the  same  Syriac  consonants.  In  the  account  of  the  giving 
of  sight  to  the  blind  man,  Bartimeus,  we  have  one  of  the  many 
indications  of  the  line  of  descent — the  family  genealogy,  so  to 
speak — of  the  Diatessaron  text.    When  our  Saviour  asks  the 
blind  man  what  he  wishes  him  to  do  for  him,  the  Diatessaron  re- 
presents him  as  replying,  "  My  Lord  and  Master,  that  my  eyes 
may  be  opened,  so  that  I  ma.y  see  theeP    This  remarkable  addi- 
tion to  our  Greek  text  is  found,  like  many  of  the  peculiar  read- 
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iDgs  of  the  Diatessawn,  in  the  Cnretonian  Syriac  manuscript. 
Several  of  these,  too,  are  found  in  the  "New  Syriac  Gospels,"  as 
Eendel  Harris  calls  them,  discovered  by  Mrs.  Lewis  at  Mt.  Sinai 
in  1892.  These  peculiar  expressions  indicate  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  Diatessaron  and  the  Curetonian  and  Lewis  texts.  But 
more  of  this  anon.  Passing  on  to  the  betrayal  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  we  find  the  expression  in  reference  to  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  "the  thirty  pieces  of  money,  the  price  of  the  precious  one." 
The  seamless  robe  is  thus  referred  to:  "And  his  tunic  was  with- 
out sewing,  from  the  top  woven  throughout."  Our  Saviour's  cry 
from  the  cross  to  his  Father  is  given  in  a  strange  form :  "  Yail, 
Yailij  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  In  a  footnote  the  translator 
says,  "The  syllable  *Ya'  is,  doubtless,  the  Arabic  interjection 
«0!'  so  that  it  is  God!  O  my  God!'  etc."  The  centurion 
who,  at  the  crucifixion,  commanded  the  guard,  is  called  "the  ofiB- 
cer  of  the  foot-soldiers,"  and  this  the  editor  considers  a  mistake 
of  the  translator  into  Arabic.  It  is,  perliaps,  unnecessary  to  give 
more  instances  of  peculiar  readings.  These,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, are  such  as  we  might  very  naturally  expect  to  find  in  a 
text  which  was  translated  from  the  Greek  at  a  very  early  day, 
and  had  been  retranslated  into  Arabic,  and,  of  course,  recopied  a 
number  of  times. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  sight  of  a  large  ball  of  snow  rolled  on 
the  ground  in  various  directions,  with  one  object  after  another 
adhering  to  it,  having  been  picked  up  in  its  course,  while,  per- 
haps, a  bit  of  color  on  its  surface  here  and  there  shows  the  kind 
of  soil  on  which  it  has  been  rolled.  It  is  liable  to  be  somewhat 
thus  with  a  text  that  has  been  translated  and  copied  over  and 
over  again.  Some  accretions  will  stick  to  it,  and  it  will  take  the 
color  of  the  life  and  habits  and  modes  of  speech  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  translated  or  copied,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
versions  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact.  A  remarkable  thing 
about  the  Diatessaron  is,  that  its  text  is  so  pure  that  no  doctrine 
or  fact  of  the  New  Testament  is  at  all  distorted  in  it;^  and  the 
characteristic  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn  is,  that  Tatian 

^  Yet,  when  read  at  family  prayers,  its  peculiar  expressions  enchain  the  atten- 
tion of  young  and  old,  throwing,  as  they  sometimes  do,  new  light  on  the  narrative. 
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gave  only  the  words  of  the  foxier  evangelists.  No  word  of  explana- 
tion connects  the  phrases  that  are  carefully  woven  together  to  set 
forth  the  wonderful  life  and  words  of  Christ.  No  attempted  re- 
conciliation of  apparent  discrepancies  is  given ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing answering  to  the  headings  of  chapters  in  our  English  Bible, 
even.  In  the  words  of  the  last  writer  who  mentions  the  Diates- 
saron  as  a  work  which  he  knew,  before  its  disappearance,  Abd 
Ischo  (or  Ebed  Jesu),  who  died  early  in  the. fourteenth  century, 
"With  all  diligence  he  attended  to  the  utmost  degree  to  the  right 
order  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said  by  the  Saviour; 
of  bis  own  he  did  not  add  a  single  saying."  * 

While  the  Diatessaron  gathered  some  accretions,  on  the  other 
hand  we  find  that  it  escaped  some  corruptions  that  are  found  in 
our  Greek  received  text.  One  such  case,  at  least,  and  that  a  not- 
able one,  may  be  seen  in  the  omission  of  the  account  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  which,  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  cri- 
tics, is  now  considered  spurious.  It  crept  into  the  text  very  early. 
But  it  evidently  was  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
(though  it  may  have  been  known  as  a  verbal  tradition)  in  the 
time  of  Origen.  In  his  commentary  on  John,  just  published,  in 
the  same  volume  with  the  Diatessaron,  that  account  (John  vii. 
53 — viii.  11)  is  omitted.  The  fact  that  Tatian  omits  it  indicates 
that  he  wrote  before  it  had  gotten  into  the  text.  The  Diatessa- 
ron, does,  however,  include  the  gloss  (as  it  almost  certainly  is), 
about  the  angel  descending  and  troubling  the  water  in  the  pool 
of  Bethesda  (John  v.  3,  4),  and  this  is  an  indication  of  the  very 
early  introduction  into  the  text  of  these  words,  which  were  pro- 
bably written  as  an  explanation  by  some  transcriber  who  lived 
early  enough  to  know  of  this  as  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Jews 
about  this  pool. 

^  It  seems  impossible  to  account  for  Karnack's  charge  of  freedom  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  Gospels  by  Tatian  in  making  his  harmony,  unless  he  considers  the  very 
act  of  making  a  harmony  one  of  freedom.  No  harmonist  from  Tatian' s  day  to  our 
own,  it  may  safely  be  said,  ever  handled  the  Gospels  with  more  reverence.  He 
seemed  to  refrain,  indeed,  from  putting  in  one  word  of  his  own,  even  as  a  connect- 
ive, or  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  of  accounts  or  of  explanation  of  obscurities. 
One  does  not  like  to  think  that  the  exigencies  of  Harnack's  critical  creed  may  have 
influenced  his  judgment. 
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1^0  description  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Diatessaron  would 
be  at  all  complete  without  mention  at  least  of  the  notes  prefixed 
to  the  Vatican  and  Borgian  MSS.,  and  the  subscriptions  appended 
at  the  close  of  each.  We  need  not  dwell  on  them  at  any  length, 
yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  subscription  of  the  Borgian, 
the  name  of  Tatian  is  written  Tatianus,  while  in  the  introductory 
note  it  is  written  Titianus.  Another  matter  of  interest  is  that 
both  notes  of  the  Borgian  manuscript  give  the  name  of  the  trans- 
lator, and  both  assert  that  it  was  translated  from  the  Syriac.  This 
information  is  given  in  the  following  quaintly  reverential  and 
prayerful  terms  in  the  subscription : 

"It  was  translated  by  the  excellent  and  learned  priest,  Abu'l 
Faraj  'Abdulla  ibn-at-Tayyib  (may  God  grant  him  favor)  ;  from 
Syriac  into  Arabic,  from  an  exemplar  written  by  'Isa  ibn-'Ali  al- 
Motatabib,  pupil  of  Honain  ibn-Ishak  (God  have  mercy  on  them 
both).  Amen." 

This  Honain,  the  English  editor  and  translator  speaks  of,  in  his 
learned  introduction,  as  "a  famous  Arabic  physician  and  medical 
writer  of  Bagdad  (died  873),  whose  school  produced  quite  a  num- 
ber of  translations  and  translators."  The  "  excellent  priest Ibn- 
at-Tayyib,  the  Arabic  translator,  who  died  170  years  later,  was 
"a  well-known  ftian,  Nestorian  monk  and  scholar,  secretary -to 
Elias  I.,  Patriarcli  of  Nisibis." 

But  the  most  interesting  and  important  thing  about  the  Diates- 
saron is  that  it  is  composed  of  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  and  of 
these  alone^  thus  showing  that  these  Gospels  were  in  existence, 
and  had  been  gathered  together  and  translated  into  Syriac,  and 
that  they  must  have  been  for  a  long  time  fully  recognized  as  the 
authoritative  records  of  the  life  of  Christ.  That  none  of  those 
later  forgeries,  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  were  used,  is  indicated 
not  only  by  an  inspection  of  Tatian's  work,  but  by  the  very  name 
which  he  gave  it,  the  Diatessaron  (through  four),  showing  that  at  the 
time  when  Tatian  composed  the  Diatessaron  (probably  soon  after 
150  A.  D.),  our  four  Gospels,  and  these  alone,  were  recognized  as 
the  authenic  and  authoritative  records  of  our  Saviour's  life.  This 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  under  another  head,  but  it  is  not 
superfluous  to  .  remark  here,  that  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  is,  in 
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itself^  a  positive  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  all  the  apocryphal 
Gospels. 

It  is  proposed  to  present,  in  another  article,  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Tatian,  the  first  harmonist,  to  trace  the  footprints  of  the 
Diatessaron  in  literature  through  the  ages  since  it  was  composed, 
and  then  to  show  its  evidential  value  in  establishing  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels. 

P.  P.  Flournot. 

Betheada^  Md. 
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III.  PKE ACHING  WITH  AUTHOKITy. 

When  Christ  stood  before  Pilate  on  trial,  like  his  forerunner^ 
^'  He  confessed,  and  denied  not."  He  denied  not  that  he  was  a 
king,  but  confessed,  "  to  this  end  was  I  born  and  for  this  purpose 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth.'^ 
In  this  confession  he  indicated  the  character  of  the  kingdom  he 
came  to  establish  and  the  weapon  he  employed  in  its  establish- 
ment. His  was  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  to  be  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  truth.  Christ,  its  founder  and  king,  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  preacher  of  the  truth.  While  he  wrought  many  wonder- 
ful works,  these  were  but  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the 
truth  he  proclaimed.  "Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God"  was 
the  impression  his  ministry,  i.  e.,  his  teachings  and  his  miracles, 
made  upon  the  thoughtful  mind.  Nor  did  he  seek  to  correct  this 
impression  as  false  or  misleading;  but  availing  himself  of  it  as  an 
intended  introduction,  he  verified  the  title  by  amplifying  and  de- 
veloping and  enforcing  the  truth  as  the  people  were  able  to 
bear  it. 

The  title  given  to  Christ  by  Nicodemus,  a  "  teacher  come  from 
God,"  discloses  to  ns,  not  only  the  impression  he  made,  but  also 
the  character  of  his  preaching — it  was  with  authority.  It  com- 
manded attention,  carried  conviction,  appealed  to  the  conscience. 
His  method  of  presenting  the  truth  was  unique.  He  never  ap- 
pealed to  any  superior  authority.  He  made  a  bold  announce- 
ment without  even  argument  to  support  or  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  same.  He  rested  simply  upon  the  authority  of  him  who  an- 
nounced it  for  belief  of  and  obedience  to  the  truth  declared.  "  He 
always  spoke  as  though  his  word  was  enough."  "  Yerily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you."  "Again  I  say  unto  you,"  At  times  he  seems 
even  to  supplant  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  his  teachings  concerning  marriage 
and  divorce.  Nor  was  this  claim  and  tone  of  authority  assumed. 
Had  it  been,  such  blasphemous  assumption  would  have  soon  been 
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detected,  and  bis  ministry  have  failed  utterly.  The  effects  pro- 
duced demonstrated  the  genuineness  of  the  claim,  the  weight  of 
the  authority  claimed. 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  feature  of  Christ's  preaching,  of 
the  influence  exercised  and  the  impression  made  by  his  preach- 
ing? It  lies  in  nothing  incidental  or  accidental  as  in  the  place 
from  whic  1  he  spoke,  as  "  Moses'  seat,"  nor  yet  in  the  time,  nor  the 
attitude  and  frame  of  mind  of  the  people.  It  is  found  in  his  own 
spiritual  experience — it  lies  in  a  profound  and  abiding  conscious 
conviction  of,  1st,  His  divine  origin  and  commission.  When  his 
words  aroused  the  anger  and  opposition  of  the  teachers  of  the 
day,  and  they  challenged  his  authority  and  questioned  the  truth 
of  liis  words,  he  appealed  to  his  divine  mission  and  commission : 
"  Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  my  record  is  true ;  for  I  know 
whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go."  (John  viii.  14.)  "Jesus  said 
unto  them,  If  God  were  your  Father  ye  would  love  me;  for  I 
proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God :  neither  came  I  of  myself, 
but  he  sent  me."  (John  viii.  42.)  Had  he  not  heard  the  voice 
of  God  testifying  to  his  divine  Sonship  and  to  his  commission, 
superior  in  authority  to  either  Moses  or  Elijah,  the  very  chiefest 
of  the  prophets?  And  were  not  the  many  and  mighty  miracles 
that  God  wrought  through  him  the  unquestionable  testimony  of 
the  Father  to  the  truth  of  his  teachings  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  authority  he  claimed  ?  "  For  the  works  which  the  Father 
hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness 
of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.  And  the  Father  himself 
which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me."  (John  v.  36,  37.) 
2nd,  Of  the  divine  origin,  and  hence  absolute  truthfulness  of  his 
message  or  teachings.  His  own  consciousness  told  him  they  were 
not  the  theories  of  his  own  fertile  brain,  nor  yet  that  they  were 
revelations  of  angel  or  archangel.  He  distinctly  repudiated  all 
claim  to  his  teachings  as  distinctively  his  own,  "  The  word  which  ye 
hear  is  not  mine,"  and  he  traced  them  all  directly  to  God,  "  but  the 
Father's  which  sent  me."  (John  xiv.  24.)  "He  that  sent  me  is 
true :  and  I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  have  heard 
of  him."  (John  viii.  26.)  "When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of 
man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of 
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myself,  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things." 
(John  viii.  28.)  "I  speak  that  which  1  have  seen  with  my 
Father."  (John  viii.  S8.)  *'For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself; 
but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment, 
what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak."  (John  xii.  49.) 
3rd,  Of  his  Father's  abiding  presence  and  approval.  "And  he 
that  sent  me,  is  with  me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone;  for 
I  do  always  those  things  that  please  him."  (John  viii.  29.)  His 
Father  was  with  him  bearing  witness  to  and  with  his  Spirit  to  the 
truth  of  the  word  he  declared.  "And  if  I  judge,  my  judgment  is 
true :  for  I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the  Father  that  sent  me." 
(John  viii.  16.)  The  inwrought,  abiding  conviction  of  these 
three  facts  so  energized  his  mind,  inspired  his  heart  and  intensi- 
fied his  utterances,  that  his  word  was  with  power,  carrying  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  that  he  was  both  "a  man  of 
God,"  as  the  propliets  of  old,  and  that  his  message  was  a  "thus 
saith  the  Lord."  It  was  his  own  intense  conviction,  projected  into 
and  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  that  convinced  them 
of  the  truth  of  his  words  and  the  reality  and  justness  of  his 
claims.  "As  he  spake  these  words,"  wherein  he  had  claimed  direct 
personal  instruction  from  God,  and  the  abiding  presence  of  and 
companionship  with  God,  "many  believed  on  him."  (John  viii. 
SO.) 

Upon  Christ's  ascension  his  mantle  fell  upon  his  church.  Bis 
mission  and  commission  were  transferred  and  transmitted  to  his 
people,  and  especially  to  his  ministers  as  his  successors.  "As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me  into  the  world,  so  send  1  you,"  John  xx.  21,  is 
the  record  of  the  transfer  of  his  mission  ;  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  of  his  commission.  (Mark 
xvi.  15.)  This  latter  describes  and  limits  the  office  and  function 
of  the  minister.  His  work  is  to  "preach"  the  word,  or  the  gospel. 
His  commission,  as  stated  in  these  words,  is  both  inclusive  and  ex- 
clusive. It  includes  all  that  he  is  commanded  to  do,  and  excludes 
everything  else.  It  leaves  him  no  option ;  it  allows  him  no  liberty 
or  license.  To  preach  the  gospel  is  the  one  function  of  his  min- 
istry, the  one  duty  of  his  life,  excluding  everything  else  as  mili- 
tating against  the  fulfilment  of  his  divine  commission.    By  rea- 
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son  of  the  divinity  of  his  commission,  he  is  to  preach  the  word 
with  authority,  not  with  apology.  Herein  lies  the  fault  and  the 
failure  of  the  modern  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  is  apologetic," 
hortatory,  persuasive.  It  appeals  only  to  the  heart,  the  mind, 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  hearer,  and  not  directly  to  the  con- 
science. It  courts  the  faith  and  commands  not  the  obedience  of 
the  sinner.  It  leaves  it  optional  with  the  xsinner  to  believe  or  not 
to  believe;  to  repent,  to  obey,  or  not.  Ey  reason  of  the  close 
competition  and  slight  differences  in  denominations,  the  preacher 
seeks  to  secure  and  to  retain  the  good  will  of  the  attendant  upon 
his  church,  and  is  tempted  to  court  him,  instead  of  in  the  name  of 
his  Master  to  command  him.  Again,  by  reason  of  the  diversity 
of  teachers  and  of  teaching,  men  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  to  decide, 
which  have  the  imprimatur,  the  appointment,  and  consequent 
authority  from  God.  Men  are  perplexed,  as  were  the  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist  when  Christ  began  to  preach,  and,  through 
his  disciples,  to  baptize.  In  their  perplexity,  often  unreasonably 
plead  as  an  excuse  for  unbelief  and  disobedience,  men  are  drawn 
by  the  more  attractive  preacher,  who  stands  upon  his  own  merits 
and  attractions,  who  in  consequence  loses  his  position  as  an  am- 
bassador of  and  from  Christ,  as  also  his  authority  and  that  of  his 
words  over  the  conscience  of  his  satisfied  and  delighted  hearer. 

The  preacher  of  the  word  must  magnify  his  office  as  an  ambassa- 
dor commissioned  of  Christ,  to  propose  unalterable  terms  of  peace 
to  the  sinner  in  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of 
God,  and  to  demand  immediate  acceptance  of  the  same.  He  must 
speak  in  the  name  of  his  Master  with  authority,  not  assumed,  not 
arrogated,  but  delegated,  and,  hence,  as  real  and  obligatory  as 
that  of  Christ  himself.  "  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and 
he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  tliat  sent  me."  In  point  of 
authority  the  preacher  of  to-day  differs  not  in  the  least  from  the 
prophet  of  old.  The  diflference  in  the  manner  of  his  call  and 
appointment  affects  not  his  authority,  or  the  authority  of  his  mes- 
sage. Like  the  prophet,  he  is  the  voice  of  God  to  the  people, 
and  can  and  ought  to  enforce  all  his  utterances  by  "thus  saith  the 
Lord."  As  the  prophet  was  the  "servant  of  the  Lord,"  so  the 
preacher  is  "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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To  enforce  his  authority  and  that  of  his  preaching,  and  to  carry 
conviction  of  the  reality  thereof,  tlie  preacher  must,  like  his  di- 
vine Master  and  prototype,  have  a  personal  experience  and  convic- 
tion of  the  three  cardinal  factors  and  features  of  his  ministry. 

1.  Of  his  divine  call  as  a  son,  and  commission  as  a  servant.  The 
great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  repeated  more  than  once,  and  appar- 
ently irrelevantly,  the  story  of  his  remarkable  conversion.  Yet  it 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  parade  or  display.  His  conversion  was  to 
him  the  impelling  and  compelling  reason  and  cause  of  his  preach- 
ing, and  hence,  when  his  riglit  and  authority  to  preach  was  chal- 
lenged, he  offered  the  history  of  his  conversion  as  the  only  satis- 
factory and  all  suflScient  explanation  and  defence  of  his  course  in 
preaching  the  gospel.  When  he  indited  his  epistles,  in  every  one 
it  was  as  "a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  was  his  claim  for  a 
hearing,  and  for  obedience  to  the  message  he  sent.  He  besought 
men  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  "as  though  God  did  be- 
seech you  by  us.  "We  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead."  He  claimed 
his  authority  direct  from  God,  and  not  through  medium  of  man. 
"  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  he  declares.  So  deeply  in- 
wrought into  the  fibre  and  blood  of  his  being  was  this  conviction 
of  his  divine  call  and  commission,  that  he  was  oppressed  with  a 
prospect  of  a  certain  woe  if  he  preached  not  the  gospel. 

2.  Of  the  divinity  of  the  gospel,  and  hence  of  its  absolute  truth. 
Divine  because  he  received  it  direct  from  God.  Here,  again,  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  is  the  example  to  the  ordinary  minister  of 
the  word.  Faul  frequently  emphasizes  his  teachings  by  the  de- 
claration, "  For  that  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  declare  I 
unto  you."  Like  his  Master,  he  repudiates  the  human  origin  of 
his  gospel,  and  declares  it  was  by  the  direct  personal  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  unto  him.  "But  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the 
gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  1  taught  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  (Gal.  i.  11,  12.)  So  strong  was  his  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  gospel  which  he  preached,  that 
Paul  invoked  a  dual  curse  upon  himself  or  an  angel  from  heaven 
who  preached  any  other  gospel.  "But  though  we,  or  an  angel 
from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which 
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we  have  preached  unto  jon,  let  him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  be- 
fore, so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  (Gal.  i.  8,  9.) 
While  the  canon  of  revelation  has  long  since  been  closed  and  a 
curse  has  been  pronoi^nced  upon  any  one  presuming  to  add  to  it, 
so  that  no  one  can  look  for  or  claim  any  new  and  separate  revela- 
tion direct  from  God,  yet  no  man  can  preach  the  word  with 
authority  or  with  power  to  whom  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  abiding 
Teacher,  has  not  verified  the  Scriptures  in  his  pers  :>nal  experience, 
and  who  does  not  thus  know  the  absolute  truth  of  the  word  of 
God,  who  in  word  is  not  assuredly  convinced  that  "all  (every) 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  Anything  short  of 
this  conviction  must  of  necessity  weake'^,  if  not  vitiate,  the  au- 
thority with  which  a  minister  preaches  the  word. 

3.  Of  the  abiding  presence  and  approval  of  his  divine  Master, 
In  this  lies  the  inspiration  and  the  power  of  a  successful  ministry. 
This  presence  is  not  to  be  in  the  preacher's  experience  a  mere 
figment  of  a  holy  imagination,  but  a  solid  fact  of  a  strong  faith. 
It  was  the  promise  of  his  abiding  presence  which  the  Master 
gave  as  the  basis  of  the  preacher's  authority  and  of  his  courage  to 
preach  or  to  declare  the  gospel.  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  age."  When  the  minister  of  the  word,  with 
the  eye  of  faith  which  recognizes  and  realizes  this  promise,  sees 
the  unseen,  ever-present  Christ,  then  will  his  words,  like  those  of 
the  witness  Stephen,  "cut  to  the  heart";  then  will  men  recognize, 
not  that  he  has  been  with  Christ  merely,  but  that  Christ  is 
with  him  and  that  he  speaks  the  words  of  Christ. 

The  crowning  feature  and  factor  in  Christ's  preaching  was  his 
anointing  or  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  abiding  con- 
sciousness of  that  anointing.  He  waited  and  made  application  for 
this  before  he  entered  his  ministry.  Having  received  it  he  re- 
turned in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  Galilee  and  preached,  possi- 
bly, his  first  sermon,  at  his  early  and  only  home  in  Nazareth, 
where  he  had  been  brought  up.  And  his  text  was,  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  gospel."  The  anointing  of  which  he  spoke  was  more  than  an 
appointment;  it  was  a  preparation;  God's  qualification  of  his  Son 
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for  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry.  That  anointing  nor  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  same  was  ever  withdrawn.  It  rested  upon  and 
with  him,  the  secret  and  source  of  the  marvellous  power  and  influ- 
ence of  his  ministry.  It  was  because  of  this  that  even  his  ene- 
mies confessed,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 

If  Christ  transmitted  his  commission,  he  has  also  his  power  to 
his  ministers.  When  Elijah  threw  upon  Elisha  his  mantle,  he 
promised  him  with  it  a  double  portion  of  the  Spirit  in  and  by 
which  he  had  fulfilled  and  finished  his  mission  as  a  man  and 
prophet  of  God.  Likewise  Christ,  when  he  had  commissioned  his 
disciples  to  preach  the  gospel,  promised  that  they  should  be  bap- 
tized, endued  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  But  they  were  to  wait, 
to  look  for  the  baptism  like  Elisha.  Commission  to  preach  the  word 
does  not  carry  with  it  necessarily  the  power  to  preach  it.  The 
*  appointee  must  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  this.  The  preacher  of 
the  truth  who  would  imitate  his  Master,  catch  inspiration  from 
and  reproduce  the  ministry  of  Christ,  must  seek  and  receive  this 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  carry  with  him  the  abiding  con- 
sciousness of  this  blessed  Paraclete.  Then  will  his  preaching  be 
in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;  then  will  he  "so 
preach  that  many  shall  believe." 

L.  B.  TURNBULL. 

Durham,  N.  O. 


lY.  THE  IMPEECATORY  PSALMS. 

This  topic,  often  and  long  discussed,  and  perhaps  trite  by  repe- 
tition of  old  arguments  on  all  sides  of  it,  is,  nevertheless,  not 
settled  by  a  general  understanding,  and  is  too  important  a  factor, 
both  in  the  question  of  inspiration  and  in  the  principle  of  legitimate 
interpretation,  to  be  allowed  to  drop  into  weary  desuetude. 

A  few  years  ago  a  scholarly  and  devout  man  was  casting  about 
for  a  subject  for  a  series  of  theological  lectures,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  he  should  expound  the  theory  of  inspiration.  "  But," 
said  he,  I  have  no  theory."  ''What!  You  have  no  theory  in 
regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures?"  "No,"  said  he,  * 
*'Not  when  I  read,  'Happy  sliall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as 
thou  hast  served  us.  Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth 
thy  little  ones  against  the  stones.' "  , 

We  have  in  mind,  now,  one  particular  family,  among  many  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  who,  no  doubt,  do  the  same 
thing,  who  sing  the  Book  of  Psalms  through  in  course  at  family 
worship.  "But,"  one  ventured  to  inquire,  "What  do  you  do 
when  you  come  to  the  imprecatory  psalms?"  "Sing  them  as  we 
do  the  others."  "  But  with  what  understanding  and  application  ? " 
The  answer  was  an  amused,  perhaps  a  compassionate  smile. 

These  psalms  are  mingled  with  others  io  a  book  which  is  well- 
nigh  universally  regarded  as  a  very  important  part,  and  the  only 
inspired  part,  of  the  hymnody  of  the  church  in  all  generations. 
And  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  that  Scripture  which  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  proHtable  for  doctrine.  Are  they,  like 
the  rest,  and  in  the  same  sense,  inspired  ?  And,  if  so,  how  are 
they  to  be  understood  and  interpreted  ? 

That  we  may  rightly  understand  and  fairly  face  the  difficulty, 
let  us  lirst  recount  the  manner  and  special  points  of  imprecation : 

Psalm  lix.  5:  "Thou  therefore,  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel,  awake  to  visit  all  the  heathen,  be  not  merciful  to 
any  wicked  trangressors.  ...  10.  God  shall  let  me  see  my  desire 
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upon  mine  enemies.  Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget! 
Scatter  them  by  thy  power,  and  bring  them  down,  O  Lord  our 
shield.  .  .  .  13.  Consume  them  in  wrath,  consume  them,  that  they 
may  not  be,  .  .  .  and  at  evening  let  them  return,  and  let  them 
make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city.  Let  them 
wander  up  and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge,  if  they  be  not  satis- 
fied." 

Psalm  Ixix.  22 :  "  Let  their  table  become  a  snare  before  them, 
and  that  which  should  have  been  for  their  welfare,  let  it  become 
a.  trap.  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see  not  .  .  .  pour 
out  thine  indignation  upon  them,  and  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take 
hold  of  them.  ...  27.  Add  iniquity  unto  their  iniquity,  and  let 
them  not  come  into  thy  righteousness.  Let  them  be  blotted  out 
of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous." 

Psalm  Ixxix.  6:  "Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen  that 
have  not  known  thee,  and  upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not  called 
upon  thy  name.  .  .  .  And  render  unto  our  neighbors  sevenfold 
into  their  bosom  their  reproach,  wherewith  they  have  reproached 
thee,  O  Lord." 

Psalm  cix.  This  is  the  special  psalm  of  curses,  a  series  of  im- 
precations which,  in  their  reduplicated  intensity  of  bitterness  and 
hatred  that  not  only  calls  down  deepest  woe  upon  the  enemy's 
head,  but  follows  up  his  children  and  his  children's  children  with 
curses,  and  goes  back  to  defile  the  memory  and  the  graves  of  his 
fathers,  may  well  make  one's  flesh  creep  with  horror  and  fear. 
Yerses  6-20 :  "  Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over  him :  and  let  Satan 
stand  at  his  right  hand.  When  he  shall  be  judged,  let  him  be  con- 
demned :  and  let  his  prayer  become  sin.  Let  his  days  be  few;  and 
let  another  take  his  office.  Let  his  children  be  fatherless,  and  his 
wife  a  widow.  Let  his  children  be  continually  vagabonds,  and  beg : 
let  them  seek  their  bread  also  out  of  their  desolate  places.  Let 
the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he  hath ;  and  let  the  strangers  spoil 
his  labor.  Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him :  neither 
let  there  be  any  to  favor  his  fatherless  children.  Let  his  poster- 
ity be  cut  off;  and  in  the  generation  following  let  their  name  be 
blotted  out.  Let  the  iniquity  of  his  fathers  be  remembered  with 
the  Lord;  and  let  not  the  sin  of  his  mother  be  blotted  out.  Let 
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them  be  before  the  Lord  continually,  that  he  may  cut  off  the 
memory  of  them  from  the  eartk.  Because  that  he  remembered 
not  to  show  mercy,  but  persecuted  the  poor  and  needy  man,  that 
he  might  even  slay  the  broken  in  heart.  As  he  loved  cursing,  so 
let  it  come  unto  him:  as  he  delighted  not  in  blessing,  so  let  it  be 
far  from  him.  As  he  clothed  himself  with  cursing  like  as  with 
his  garment,  so  let  it  come  into  his  bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil 
into  his  bones.  Let  it  be  unto  him  as  the  garment  which  cover- 
eth  him,  and  for  a  girdle  wherewith  he  is  girded  continually.  Let 
this  be  the  reward  of  mine  adversaries  from  the  Lord,  and  of  them 
that  speak  evil  against  my  soul." 

Psalm  cxxxvii.  8,  9:  "Happy  shall  he  be,  that  rewardeth  thee 
as  thou  hast  served  us.  Happy  shall  he  be,  that  taketh  and  dash- 
eth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones." 

All  this,  and  such  as  this,  in  the  midst  of  the  hymns  of  the 
church !  This  to  be  sung  in  the  closet,  and  in  the  family  circle, 
and  in  the  sanctuary  of  God !  If  one  has  a  personal  enemy,  with 
what  zest  may  he  roll  out  the  curses  which  damn  body  and  soul, 
and  family  and  memory,  and  father  and  mother  before  him,  and 
the  grave  which  shall  hold  his  hated  ashes ! 

All  this  to  be  sung  by  those  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  have  heard  him  say,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall 

inherit  the  earth  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall 

obtain  mercy  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil:  but 

whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.    And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 

away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also  Ye  have  heard 

that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate 
thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven:  for  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on 
the  jast  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  wliich  love  you, 
what  reward  have  ye?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?  And 
if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others?  do 
not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
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Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Our  blessed  Lord  saidr 
"Take  my  yoke  upon  yon,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart " ;  and  he  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
in  his  steps;  "who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not;  but  committed  himself  to  him 
that  judgeth  righteously";  praying,  even  in  the  last  moment,  for 
them  that  crucified  him:  "Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  By  his  apostle,  also,  he  has  taught  us  the 
spirit  of  his  true  disciples:  "Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  your- 
selves, but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath:  for  it  is  written^  Venge- 
ance is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore  if  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  liim  drink:  for  in  so 
doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 

Here  are  the  imprecatory  psalms,  and  here  is  the  teaching  and 
example  of  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  and  both  in  the 
one  Bible  which  is  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice.  Per- 
plexedly, we  read  the  words  of  the  Apostle  James,  designed,  in- 
deed, for  other  application,  but  not  here  to  be  ignored:  "Out  of 
the  same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing.  My  brethren, 
these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  in 
the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?  .  .  .  The  wisdom  that  is 
from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and 
without  hypocrisy." 

Of  this  we  must  be  sure:  the  word  of  God  is  one  word.  He 
is  the  Lord;  he  changeth  not.  But  how  shall  we  understand 
him  when  there  seems  to  be  such  diametrically  opposite  spirit  in 
his  word  ?  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
of  his."  That  fixes  the  standard  of  truth  and  of  right  for  us. 
How  are  these  imprecatory  psalms  to  be  conformed  to  and  recon- 
ciled with  it?  or  are  they  to  be  cast  out  as  irreconcilable,  and, 
therefore,  manifestly  intrusive  ?  or  are  we  to  discredit  the  pre- 
emptory  authority  of  the  Scripture  because  they  are  part  of.  it 
and  degrade  and  disgrace  it?  Do  they  disprove  inspiration  by 
their  presence  in  the  sacred  volume,  or  prove  that  inspiration  is 
consistent  with  very  human  and  unholy  utterance?  or  is  there 
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an  understanding  which  shows  these  worthy  to  stand  beside  the 
very  words  of  Christ  in  the  blessed  and  perfect  revelation  of 
God? 

If  we  turn,  now,  to  see  how  these  psalms  have  been  under- 
stood and  interpreted  by  those  who  have  given  them  attention, 
we  find,  first,  certain  scoffers  who  say,  "This  is  the  spirit  of  yonr 
pious  people  when  men  and  things  do  not  please  them,  and  this 
is  your  Holy  Bible,  which  breathes  peace  and  good-will  when 
stroked  the  right  way,  and  threatenings  and  slaughter  when 
crossed  and  offended." 

We  lay  asid  ■  such  criticism,  which  shows  its  animus  on  its  face, 
until  we  can  give  due  consideration  to  respectful  comment. 

Dr.  Hessey,  in  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  18T2,  gives  two  very  * 
elaborate  lectures,  in  most  reverent  and  excellent  spirit,  on  the 
imprecatory  psalms.  They  will  abundantly  repay  very  careful 
reading,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  do  them  justice  in  summarizing 
their  conclusions.  Still,  it  can  be  done,  in  his  own  words,  without 
doing  him  essential  injustice.  His  principles  are,  First,  That 
the  Psalms  are,  under  one  of  their  aspects,  unrestrained  expres- 
sions of  the  feelings  of  their  respective  writers,  and  his  discussion 
shows  that  he  means  to  include  their  unjustifiable  and  unholy 
feelings ;  and  that  this  fact,  at  least  in  part,  at  once  explains  and 
condemns  their  imprecations.  Secondly,  That,  this  being  so,  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  them  a  reflection  of  the  writer's 
passing  moods  of  thought  .  .  .  not  always  with  a  single  eye  to 
God's  glory.  Thirdly,  That  if  this  be  granted,  it  is  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  we  should  approve  of  every  such  expression,  or 
expect  it  to  approve  itself  to  our  moral  sense." 

To  this  we  must  reply  that  the  psalms,  in  their  main  purpose, 
are  didactic  and  devotional,  not  historic,  even  in  the  sense  of 
history  of  the  emotions  of  their  writers.  And,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  didactic,  their  place  in  God's  book  makes  them  the  teaching 
of  God,  not  of  their  respective  writers.  Furtler,  the  psalms  are 
eacli  one  complete  in  itself.  While,  therefore,  there  may  pro- 
perly be  record  of  a  passing  emotion  of  the  writer,  tliat  emotion, 
if  faulty,  must  be  corrected  in  that  same  psalm  if  it  is  to  have  a 
worthy  place  in  the  teaching  of  God;  e.  g.,  as  when  the  psalmist 
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SB,ys:  "So  foolish  was  I,  and  ignorant;  I  was  as  a  beast  before 
tliee.""  Tliese,  it  seen  s  to  us,  are  natural  and  necessary  principles 
in  the  interpretation  of  any  complete  and  separable  part  of  the 
holy  word.  Otherwise  we  are  compelled  to  judge  as  to  the  judi- 
ciousness and  moral  and  religious  quality  of  every  teaching  of  the 
Bible ;  in  other  words,  we  are  deprived  of  the  unmistakable  in- 
dorsement of  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  are  thrown  back  upon 
our  own  judgment  of  what  is  right  and  good.  With  that  under- 
standing, the  Bible,  from  beginning  to  end,  would  be  history — 
history  of  events,  and  history  of  mental  and  moral  emotions  and 
experiences,  out  of  which  we  must  construct  our  own  principles 
and  system  of  righteousness.  Then  we  are  all  at  sea,  and — with- 
out sight  of  land  or  star — have  a  compass  which  points  every- 
whither, and  we  are  left  to  reason  or  guess  which  is  north. 

Professor  Mozley,  in  his  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  founds 
his  book  upon  the  principle  of  the  progressive  revelation  of  right- 
eousness. His  explanation  of  the  imprecatory  psalms  is  substanti- 
ally that  the  psalmists  had  got  little  further  than  the  precept, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy."  He 
grants  that  they  had  learned,  if  their  hatred  was  to  be  indulged, 
that  they  must  identify  the  enemy  with  the  enemy  of  God,  and 
with  this  religious  light  thrown  upon  the  precept,  must  under- 
stand it  to  say,  "Thou  sbalt  love  the  good  and  hate  the  bad." 
But  they  still  applied  this  to  persons,  and  cursed  with  all  their 
might.  This  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  anomalous  and  romantic 
justice  of  the  old  religious  type.  The  new  code  of  the  gospel 
changed  all  that.  So  the  imprecatory  psalms,  all  right  in  their 
day  according  to  their  standard,  are  antiquated,  outgrown,  and 
superseded.  But  what  a  pity,  then,  that  Providence  had  not 
allowed  them  to  be  lost,  with  the  book  of  Jasher !  How  unfortu- 
nate that  they  should  stand  in  the  ritual  of  the  church,  out  of 
which  our  Lord  sang  a  hymn  just  bs  he  went  out  for  his  last 
solemn  journey  to  the  Mount  of  Olives!  And  again,  how  shall 
we  judge  between  what  is  antiquated  and  what  is  enduring?  Our 
compass  needing  correction  in  this  deflection,  how  shall  we  cer- 
tainly know  when  it  points  to  God's  appointed  place  in  the 
heavens?    Were  God's  people  divinely  taught  to  sing  inspired  im- 
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moralities  in  his  temple,  his  better-informed  people  of  to-day- 
being  judges?  Is  morality — righteousness — then  a  fast  and  loose 
matter,  not  in  the  knowledge  and  experience  and  practice  of  his 
only  partially-instructed  and  partial'y  sanctitied  earthly  servants, 
but  in  the  law  and  the  testimony  which  holy  men  of  old  spake 
and  sang  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  Surely,  there 
must  be  other  interpretation  than  this. 

In  1874,  Professor  Swing,  then  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Chi- 
cago, was  arraigned  before  his  Presbytery  for  unsoundness  in  the 
faith.  The  twenty-third  specitication  of  the  second  charge  against 
him  is  based  mainly  upon  a  sermon  he  had  preached  and  published 
on  Psalm  cix.,  and  on  certain  articles  of  his  in  the  Interior^  in 
which  he  was  charged  with  referring  to  Psalm  cix.  as  ''a  battle- 
song" — as  **the  good  of  an  hour" — "a  revenge,"  and  with  using 
the  following  and  similar  language:  "The  prominence  given  to 
Psalm  cix.  in  my  remarks  arises  only  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  long  been  a  public  test  of  the  value  of  any  given  theory  of 
inspiration.  This  is  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  rational  world 
asks  us  to  pause  and  apply  our  abundant  and  boastful  words. 
Most  of  the  young  men,  even  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  know 
what  the  historian  Froude  said  of  this  psa'm  a  few  years  since: 
*  Those  who  accept  Psalm  cix.  as  the  word  of  God  are  already  far 
on  their  way  to  auto-da-fes  and  massacre'  of  St.  Bartholomew,' 
and  while  they  may  for  a  time  reject  these  words,  they  will  soon 
demand  a  theory  of  inspiration  very  different  from  the  indefinite 
admiration  of  the  past."  That  we  may  be  just  to  Professor  Swing's 
memory,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  prolixity,  we  quote  from  his 
published  sermon  on  Psalm  cix.:  "  These  thoughts  bring  me  now  to 
the  structure  of  the  psalms  of  David.  Many  of  them  being  deeply 
religious,  and  suitable  to  all  religious  hearts  everywhere,  there  are 
others  that  belonged  only  to  the  days  when  they  were  sung.  If 
it  was  permitted  the  Israelites  to  destroy  their  enemies,  and  thus 
establish  the  better  their  monotheism,  it  was  necessary  they  should 
sing  battle-songs,  and  that  much  of  their  liymnology  should  be 
military.  In  days  of  American  struggle  with  England,  the  song 
of  *The  Star-spangled  Banner'  might  be  useful  and  truthful.  It 
might  impel  men  along  the  best  path  of  the  period.    In  France, 
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a  few  years,  the  *  Marseillaise '  was  rising  with  power,  for  it  was 
necessary  for  the  people  to  check  the  reckless  ambition  of  Loni& 
Kapoleon.  These  hyncins  might  be  confessed  to  possess  a  tempo- 
rary inspiration.  That  is,  their  good  is  unmistakable.  But  let 
the  world  and  civilization  advance,  let  war  become  a  crime  and 
barbarism,  let  peace  become  not  only  an  article  of  religion  but  a 
policy  of  all  nations,  let  all  disputes  be  settled  by  arbitration  and 
payment  of  damages,  and  in  their  golden  age  the  war-songs  of 
America  and  France  become  a  poor  dead  letter,  and  no  heart 
remains  sowarlike  as  to  sing  them.  Thus  with  such  psalms  as  the 
cix.  They  had  a  temporary  significance,  depending  altogether 
upon  the  kind  of  work  the  Hebrews  had  to  perform.^  If  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  go  to  battle,  it  was  desirable  they  should 
have  a  battle-song,  a  'Marseillaise.'  If  their  hands  must  do 
bloody  work  they  were  entitled  to  sing  a  terrific  psalm.  But  the 
moment  the  Hebrew  method  of  life  passed  away,  the  moment 
their  war  for  national  existence  ceased,  that  moment  Psalm  cix. 
lost  its  value.  For  if  the  bloody  Hebrew  war  is  over,  so  is  its 
bat  le-song.  There  is  no  logic  in  perpetuating  a  war-cry  after 
the  war  itself  has  passed  away." 

We  have  quoted  Professcr  Swing  thus  at  length  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  his  most  peculiar  theory  of  the  imprecatory  psalms. 
We  do  not  know,  indeed,  what  to  say  of  such  interpretation,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  to  us  as  the  theory  of  more  than 
one  man  in  all  the  generations  of  exp  sitors.  Meantime,  no  won- 
der that,  with  such  idea,  he  relegates  his  only  conceivable  method 
of  treating  the  Old  Testament  to  eclecticism,.  On  that  basis,  of 
course,  every  man  is  to  have  his  own  Bible,  and  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  How  soon  and  how  sadly  would  the  whole  church  of 
God  cry  out  for  some  positive  *'thus  saith  the  Lord"! 

A  very  frequent  exposition  of  the  imprecatory  psalms  by  com- 
mentators and  theologians  is  2^'s>  prophetic  ;  i.  e.,  the  Psalmists  sing 
of  what  shall  be  to  the  wicked,  in  the  just  judgment  of  God.  It 
is  not  the  curse,  nor  the  prayer,  nor  the  wish  of  the  psalmist,  but  a 
declaration  of  the  divine  purpose.  This  principle  of  interpretation 
is  favored,  at  least  partially,  by  Calvin,  Gill,  and  Addison  Alex- 
ander.    Now,  that  at  any  rate  a  part  of  Psalm  cix.  was  thus 
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prophetic  is  made  certain  by  Peter's  declaration  of  its  fulfilment 
in  the  person  and  fate  of  Judas:  "This  Scripture  must  needs 
have  been  f  alfilied,  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  mouth  of  David, 
spake  before  concerning  Judas."  But  it  is  evident  that  many  de- 
clarations of  the  holy  word  have  at  once  a  historic  and  a  pro- 
plietic  application,  and  at  once  touch  objectives  retrospective, 
present,  and  prospective,  and  have  temporal  and  corporeal,  and  at 
the  same  time,  spiritual  or  remote,  but  none  the  less  designed 
fulfilment.  Those  who  most  devoutly  recognize  the  fulfilment  of 
Psalm  cix.  as  a  prophecy  of  J udas,  nevertheless  look  for  David's 
nearer  object  in  Saul,  or  Absalom,  or  Ahithophel,  or  Doeg  the 
Edomife,  and  might  well  anticipate  the  application  also  to  persons 
yet  to  be  born.  So  may  this  psalm  also  be  at  once  a  prophecy 
and  a  denunciation,  a  curse,  and  a  declaration  of  the  vindictive 
will  of  God.  And  in  linguistic,  grammatic,  and  rhetoric  form,  it 
certainly  primarily,  a  series  of  denunciations  and  curses,  as  are 
the  other  imprecatory  psalms.  Moreover,  the  psalmist  frequently 
and  emphatically  avows  the  vindictive  spirit  which  lies  behind 
imprecations.  "Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee?  .  .  . 
I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred ;  I  count  them  mine  enemies." 

There  certainly  seems  to  be  a  manifold  element  here.  These 
psalms  are  the  expression  of  divine  indignation  and  wrath;  they 
are  the  prophecy  of  divine  judgment,  and  they  are  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  emotions  of  the  Lord's  indignant  servants.  And  these 
three  agree  in  one;  the  Lord's  expressed  indignation  results  in  the 
Lord's  temporal  and  eternal  judgments,  and  the  Lord's  servants 
say.  Amen.  And  this  is  the  eternal  principle  of  the  divine  right- 
eousness. Even  in  heaven  is  heard,  amid  the  songs  of  everlast- 
ing praise,  the  echo  of  the  imprecatory  psalms:  "The  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying.  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?  .  .  . 
We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord,  God  Almighty,  which  art,  and  wast, 
and  art  to  come,  because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power, 
and  hast  reigned.  And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy  wrath 
is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be  judged,  and 
that  thou  shouldst  give  reward  unto  thy  servants  .  .  .  and  shouldst 
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destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth.  .  .  .  And  after  these  things 
I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  saving,  Allehiia, 
salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  unto  the  Lo  d  our 
God,  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  jadgments,  for  he  hath  judged 
the  great  wliore  whicli  uid  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication, 
and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand.  *  And  again 
they  said,  Alleluia.    And  her  smoke  rose  up  forever  and  ever." 

Now  perhaps  we  have  partly  cleared  the  ground  for  some  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation. 

First^  These  psalms  are,  each  one,  complete  in  itself.  They 
are  not,  therefore,  to  l)e  expounded  as,  for  instance,  the  speeches 
of  Job's  friends,  which  are  counterbalanced  and  corrected  by  sub- 
sequent utterances  of  the  same  book. 

Second^  Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  holy  word,  they  are  part 
of  the  Scripture,  which  is  all  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

Thirds  Their  utterances,  therefore,  however  characteristic  of 
their  writers  and  moulded  by  circumstances,  are  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  entitled  to  utmost  reverence  as  true  and  righteous, 
though  we  might  be  at  entire  loss  as  to  their  interpretation. 

Fourth^  Tiiese  things  being  so,  they  were  not  only  entirely 
proper  in  the  mouths  and  at  the  hands  of  their  original  writers, 
but  those  writers  could  not  have  been  justified  in  not  writing 
them  as  they  are. 

Fifth ^  Neither  can  they  be  the  utterance  of  unworthy  or  un- 
holy passion. 

Sixth,  There  must  be  such  a  thing,  therefore,  as  holy  indigna- 
tion and  holy  viudictiveness;  but,  of  course,  only  when  the  human 
passion  is  in  full  accord  with  the  divine  mind  and  will. 

Seventh,  As  they  are  in  a  divinely-inspired  and  ordained  ritual 
for  the  church  of  God,  tliey  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  used  by  his 
saints  under  appropriate  circumstances  and  in  a  proper  spirit. 
Not,  of  course,  for  the  expression  of  un^ianctitied  resentment-,  as 
in  the  case  cited  by  Calvin,  in  loco:  "How  detestable  a  piece  of 
sacrilege,"  says  he,  "is  it  on  the  part  of  the  monks,  and  especially 
the  Franciscan  friars,  to  pervert  this  p^alm  by  employing  it  to 
countenance  the  inoat  nefarious  purposes!  If  a  man  harbor  malice 
against  a  neighbor  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  him  to  engage 
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one  of  these  wicked  wretches  to  curse  him,  which  he  would  do  by 
daily  repeating  this  psalm.  I  know  a  lady  in  France  who  hired 
a  parcel  of  these  friars  to  curse  her  own  and  only  son  in  these 
words."  But  it  is  altogether  proper,  and  by  the  very  fact  of 
these  psalms  is  enjoined^  to  unite  in  the  will  of  God  in  cursing 
his  determined  and  irreconcilable  enemies,  root  and  branch,  lie 
has  put  the  word  into  our  mouths  for  use  only  when  he  has  put  a 
holy  disposition  thereto  in  our  hearts.  If  we  never  learn  to  do  it 
in  this  world  with  the  right  spirit  and  the  true  understanding,  we 
certainly  will  do  it  when  we  join  in  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven. 

Etghth^  We  have  here  a  fearful  illustration  of  that  just  now 
much- belabored  doctrine  of  reprobation. 

Ninths  If  these  imprecatory  Psalms  have  now  no  other  use  or 
meaning  for  the  worshipping  church  on  earth,  they  are  a  most 
eolemn  warning  against  persistent  enmity  to  God,  and  against 
apostasy. 

Tenths  The  imprecatory  psalms  are  a  standing  protest  against 
the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,"  as  that  phrase  is  all  too  gen- 
erally understood  to  mean  that  he  is  too  unjust  to  judge  every 
man  according  to  his  works,  aad  too  soft-hearted  finally  to  con- 
demn unreconciled  sinners. 

Eleventh^  Unless  he  be  divinely  inspired,  let  no  man  presume 
to  identify  his  personal  emeny,  or  any  man  personally,  with  the 
reprobate  enemy  of  God,  ie^t  haply  he  be  found  to  curse  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  not  cursed,  fcftephen  might  well  have 
thought  himself  justified  in  praying  concealing  Saul  of  Tarsus^ 
when  he  stood  consenting  unto  his  death,  ''ISet  thou  a  wicked  man 
over  him,  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand,"  when  Saul  was, 
nevertheless,  a  chosen  vessel  unto  God.  When  we  make  the  im- 
precatory psalms  our  own,  let  us  have  in  mind  only  generally  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  God,  leaving  him  who  knows  to  make 
the  personal  application. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war,  while  still  under  the  intense 
ex(atement  of  the  recent  occurrence,  the  present  writer  heard 
John  B.  Gough  say,  from  a  lecture-platform  in  Troy:  ''If  it  be 
true  that  the  disaster  at  Bail's  Blutf  and  the  death  of  Colonel  Ba- 
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ker  occurred  through  the  treachery  of  General  Stone,  I  would 
walk  from  here  to  Boston  to  see  him  hung,  and  then  pray  that 
he  might  go  to  purgatory  afterward";  and  his  fierce  denuncia- 
tion received  the  tremendous  applause  of  a  vast  audience.  There 
was  Psalm  cix.  in  a  sentence;  but  utterly  unjustifiable,  even  with 
its  qualifying  *^if."  What  did  any  of  us  know  of  General  Stone's 
ultimate  standing,  even  if  a  traitor,  before  God  ? 

And  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  Dr.  Chambers  {Ytdder 
Lectures,  1876),  that  the  opening  words  of  Milton's  fine  sonnet 
on  the  Yaudois  are  natural  and  proper: 

"Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; " 

and  that  Lord  Macaulay  spake  well  when  he  said,  in  relation  to 
the  Sepoy  rebellion :  I,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  a  beast  or  a  bird 
in  p^in,  could  look  on  without  winking  while  Nana  Sahib  under- 
went all  the  tortures  of  Ravaillac."  What  would  he  have  said 
now  as  to  the  unspeakable  Turk  ?  Dr.  Alexander  Dnff,  the  emi- 
nent missionary,  said:  "I  could  never  fully  understand  how  the 
so-called  imprecatory  psalms  could  be  consistent  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  until  the  Sepoy  rebellion  broke  out 
with  such  terrific  fury,  and  foes  sprung  up  fillijpg  the  land  with 
violence;  shaking  the  foundations  of  society  and  of  government; 
threatening  towns  and  cities  with  pillage,  fire,  and  sword ;  mur- 
dering the  innocent  and  defenceless;  persecuting  unoffending 
Christians  with  especial  malignity ;  making  unresisting  mission- 
aries a  sacrifice  to  brutal  lust  and  deadly  torture,  and  thus  rolling 
back  the  tide  of  Christian  civilization,  that  iniquity  might  come 
in  again  like  a  flood,  and  heathenism  with  all  its  horrors  and 
idolatry  once  more  set  up  its  seats  in  the  land." 

Reverently,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  distance  be- 
tween his  knowledge  and  ours  and  between  his  right  and  ours, 
we  remember  that  the  compassionate  Jesus  said,  looking  into  the 
faces  of  living  men:  "Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how 
can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell"!  J.  A.  DeBaun. 

Fonda,  New  YorJc. 


y.  THE  HISTORIC  EPISCOPATE.^ 


In  his  preface  the  writer  defines  his  purpose  as  fo  lows:  "The 
purpose  of  the  volunne  is  not  to  dim  the  glory  of  any  church. 
Its  real  object,  no  matter  what  its  apparent  aim  may  seem  to  be, 
is  to  defend  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  relative  to  church 
government,  to  lay  bare  the  grounds  of  Anglican  claims  to  an 
historic  episcopate,  to  set  in  clear  light  once  more  the  validity  of 
Methodist  orders,  and  thus  by  breaking  down  some  middle  walls 
of  partition  to  contribute  something  to  the  tendency  toward  unity 
and  peace  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  carrying  out  this  worthy  purpose,  Dr.  Cooke  has  given  us 
an  instructive  and  readable  book.  He  has  traversed  quite  care- 
fully the  period  of  history  during  which  the  Anglican  Church 
severed  its  connection  with  Rome,  and  started  on  its  independent 
career.  His  object  is  to  show  how  much  foundation  there  is  for 
the  claim  that  in  severing  this  connection  the  Anglican  Church  did 
not  sever  the  continuity  of  the  historic  episcopate.  It  did  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  his  purpose  to  go  back  of  that  period  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  the  line  of  succession  had  been  preserved 
intact  by  the  Church  of  Rome  up  to  the  time  when  the  severance 
took  place.  Granting  that  Rome  had  the  apostolic  succession 
when  Henry  VIII.  divorced  himself  from  the  papacy  that  he 
might  divorce  himself  from  Catharine,  did  the  refractory  king 
break  the  sacred  chain  that  linked  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Church  with  the  twelve  pj-imitive  bishops  known  as  the  apostles? 
This  is  quite  an  interesting  question  in  ecclesiastical  surgery.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  operation  was  performed  against 
the  will  of  the  pope,  who  was  losing  part  of  his  body,  and  chloro- 
form had  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  burly  king  was  not  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  and 
was  in  no  mood  to  be  particularly  tender.    It  should  not  surprise 

'  The  Historic  Episcopate.  A  Study  of  Anglican  Claims  and  Methodist  Orders. 
By  R.  J.  Cooke,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  and  Historical  Theology.  New 
York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings.  1897.  12mo.,  pp.  224. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 
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ns,  therefore,  if  in  severing  all  other  h'gannents  and  tissues,  the 
rough  surgeon,  dealing  with  a  restless  patient,  severed  this  bond 
also.  He  was  thinking  more  about  Anne  Bo'ejn  than  he  was 
a^  out  how  deep  his  knife  was  going,  and  what  havoc  he  was  play- 
ing with  the  delicate  lirtle  tendons  and  cartilages  that  enter  into 
the  cellular  structure  of  apostolic  succession.  There  is  a  very 
wide  and  warm  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  Henry  and  his 
successors  did.  That  slice  of  the  papacy  which  they  severed 
from  the  parent  body,  and  which  now  constitutes  the  Angiican 
Church,  insists  that  wliile  it  is  entirely  independent  a^  d  enjoys 
complete  autonomy  of  life,  yet  this  subtle  tie,  this  umbilical  cord, 
was  never  cut.  "Had  it  been  cut,"  say  the  Anglicans,  "we 
should  have  died  at  once,  for  no  church  can  live  unless  linked  by 
the  chain  of  tactual  succession  through  its  bishops  to  the  apostles." 
As  they  can  only  prove  that  they  are  living  by  proving  that  this 
cord  was  never  cut,  they  grow  very  warm  over  the  question  of 
the  surgery  performed  by  Henry  and  his  imperious  daughter^ 
Elizabeth. 

The  pope  has  recently  been  consulted,  and  he  says,  with  strong 
emphasis,  that  every  cord,  ligament,  and  link  of  every  kind  was 
severed;  that  a  broad  gap  was  made  between  the  parent  body 
and  the  separated  part,  and  that  no  vital  current  flows  across  this 
gap.  What!  is  the  Anglican  Church  no  church?  So  says  the 
infallible  pope.  He  has  held  a  coroner's  inquest  over  it,  and  he 
says  it  is  as  dead  as  a  door  nail;  that  it  really  has  no  vital  organs, 
and  never  had;  that  the  contumacious  king  and  queen  cut  it 
off  from  all  contact  with  liead  and  heart  and  lungs,  and  so  it  has 
never  had  anything  but  the  semblance  of  life.  Such  is  the  ver- 
dict also  of  the  Greek  Church  and  other  bodies  whose  vital  con- 
nection with  the  apostles  has  never  been  disturbed. 

Protestant  sects  are  not  supposed  to  be  experts  in  such  matters, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  tlie}^  are  somewhat  perplexed  and 
bewildered  as  they  study  the  question.  They  are  disposed  to 
think  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  with  the  Anglican 
Church.  It  behaves  in  a  manner  which  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  supposition  that  it  has  fallen  heir  to  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
the  apostolic  caurch.    Its  bishops  bear  no  strong  family  likeness 
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to  the  humble  fishermen.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Peter  and 
John  as  lords  Fpiritual,  occupying  seats  in  the  highest  council  of 
the  nation,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  affairs  of  Caesar,  and  living 
in  a  stjle  that  rivals  the  splendor  of  tlie  haughtiest  nobles  of  the 
realms.  Think  of  Peter  in  full  canonicals  !  It  would  take  him  a 
fortnight's  hard  study  to  learn  the  names  and  uses  of  all  the 
variegated  toggery  that  goes  to  make  up  an  Anglican  bishop's 
habit.  But  the  difference  between  the  apostles  and  Anglican 
bishops  lies  deeper  than  clothes.  They  differ  in  their  way  of 
estimating  persons  and  things.  Peter  and  Paul  and  John  say: 
"Look  at  the  doctrine  of  those  who  preach  to  you;  see  whether 
they  are  sound  in  the  faith.  If  not,  though  they  should  be  angels 
from  heaven,  hold  them  to  be  accursed  of  God.  If  any  one  comes 
to  you,  no  matter  where  from,  nor  with  what  crendentials,  if  he 
does  not  preach  a  pure  gospel,  shut  your  door  against  him." 
Anglican  bishops  say:  "Look  at  the  ordination  of  your  teacher. 
If  that  be  regular,  defer  to  his  authority,  no  matter  much  what  he 
preaches.  But  if  he  be  not  in  the  line  of  succession,  however 
pure  his  doctrine  and  devout  his  spirit,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican."  Apostles  and  bishops  lay  stress  on 
different  things.  The  former  exalt  doctrine;  the  latter,  order. 
The  former  glorify  truth;  the  latter,  fiction.  When  the  Protes- 
tant sects  note  this  strong  contrast,  they  are  disposed  to  side  with 
the  pope  and  say  that  the  tie  was  broken,  and  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  medium  conveying  apostolic  influence  to  Anglican 
bishops.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  Rome  and  note 
the  strong  liknees  that  still  exists  between  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  papacy,  we  are  disposed  to  take  the  other  tide.  Surely, 
the  severance  could  not  have  been  perfect;  the  operation  could 
not  liave  been  thorough.  Especially  does  this  conclusion  seem 
forced  on  us  when  we  note  the  growing  likeness.  The  same  life 
is  still  in  the  two  bodies.  Now,  if,  as  the  Anglicans  claim,  the 
life  is  in  the  historic  episcopate,  if  life  depends  on  the  contmuoua 
flow  of  the  grace  of  orders,  then  Henry  and  Elizabeth  did  not 
entirely  check  it.  That  there  is  some  kind  of  life  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  Kome  denies  in  vain.  Growth  implies  life;  and  as  the 
growth  brings  out  even  more  clearly  the  likeness  of  the  severed 
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part  to  the  parent  bodj,  the  presumption  is  almost  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  same  life  exists  in  both. 

If  we  had  to  decide  this  question  bj  an  off-hand  guess,  we 
should  say  that  whatever  the  papacy  has,  the  Church  of  England 
has,  but  in  an  attenuated  or  emaciated  form.  If  the  papacy  has 
the  small-pox,  tlie  Anglican  Church  has  the  varioloid;  if  the 
former  has  scarlet  fever,  the  latter  has  scarlatina.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  decide  this  whole  controversy  is  by  an  off-hand  guess. 
It  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  enter  into  a  serious  argument  to  refute 
the  Anglican  claims.  Dr.  Stuart  Kobinson  used  to  say  that 
reason  can  never  get  anytliing  out  of  one's  head  that  reason  did 
not  put  in.  Heason  played  no  part  in  putting  apostolic  succession 
into  the  heads  of  our  Anglican  friends.  It  got  in  through  the 
door  of  a  disordered  fancy.  The  way  to  get  it  out  is  to  work  on 
their  hearts. 

If,  however,  any  one  wishes  argument,  he  will  find  it,  clear  and 
strong,  in  Dr.  Cooke's  volume.  After  a  general  survey  of  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  he  states  as  a  historical  fact  that 
the  claim  to  this  succession  rests  upon  the  validity  and  sacramen- 
tal character  of  Matthew  Parker's  consecration  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Canterbury.  "  He  is  the  head  of  the  stream.  From 
him  the  English  episcopate  is  derived.''  Starting  from  this 
premise,  he  lays  it  down  as  his  purpose  to  show — 1,  That  the  fact 
of  Parker's  consecration  is  at  least  doubtful ;  2,  That  if  he  was. 
consecrated,  the  consecration,  on  Anglican  principles,  was  invalid; 

3,  That  if  valid  it  did  not  continue  the  apostolical  succession; 

4,  That  the  Church  of  England,  when  estai)lished  by  law  in  the 
Reformation,  utterly  rejected  the  theories  and  principles  now  main- 
tained by  high  church  teachers  as  the  original  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  would  neither  be  profitable  nor  edify- 
ing, to  follow  our  author  through  all  the  process  of  his  arguments, 
but  we  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  reader  by  culling  out  a  few 
points  and  presenting  them  to  his  attention. 

1.  It  is  made  evid  nt  that  the  dominant  power  in  giving  being 
and  shape  to  the  Anglican  establishment  was  the  power  on  the 
throne.  By  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  put  in  the 
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place  of  the  pope,  and  whatever  the  bishops  possessed  in  the  way 
of  authority,  they  got  from  her.  Here  is  a  section  of  the  Act 
of  Supremacy:  "Such  jurisdiction,  privileges,  cuperiorities,  and 
pre  eminences,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  as  by  any  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  power  or  authority  have  bitherto  been,  or  may  law- 
fully be,  exercised  or  used  for  the  visitation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  and  persons,  and  for  reformation,  order,  and  correction  of 
the  same,  and  of  all  manner  of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses, 
offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  shall  forever,  by  the  authority 
of  the  present  Parliament,  be  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  realm."  Now,  it  would  seem,  that  whatever  apostol- 
ical succession  was  brought  over  from  Rome  was  "united  and 
annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm,"  the  wearer  of  which, 
at  that  time,  happened  to  be  the  Virgin  Queen.  Elizabeth  was 
constituted  "head  over  all  things  to  the  church."  It  was  not  her 
nature  to  be  a  figure-head.  She  was  disposed  to  magnify  her 
oflSce.  When  the  Bishop  of  Ely  refused  compliance  with  her 
command,  she  wrote  him  the  following  note:  "Proud  Prelate, 
you  know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what  you  are.  If 
you  do  not  immediately  comply  with  my  request,  by  G — d,  I  will 
unfrock  you."  It  is  evident  from  this  that  she  could  dispense  the 
disgrace  of  orders ;  and  it  would  seem  to  follow,  logically,  that 
she  possessed  the  "grace  of  orders."  As  she  was  made  head  of 
the  church,  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  she  was  credited  with 
possessing  some  grace,  and  she  gave  proof  of  possessing  no  other 
grace  except  the  grace  of  orders.  Our  author  tells  us  that  "  in 
her  speech  to  Parliament  in  1584,  her  majesty  informed  the  bish- 
ops that  if  they  did  not  amend  their  ways,  she  would  depose 
every  one  of  them.  *  For  there  seems  to  have  been,'  says  Hal- 
lam,  *no  question  in  that  age  but  that  this  might  be  done  by  vir- 
tue of  the  crown's  supremacy.'"  Elizabeth  understood  that  the 
cleavage  between  the  papacy  and  the  Church  of  England  was  abso- 
lute; that  no  bond  of  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power  of  any  kind 
remained  intact,  that  no  bishop  or  archbishop  in  her  realm  was 
authorized  to  perform  any  ecclesiastical  function  in  virtue  of  an 
ordination  previously  received  from  Kome.  They  were  all  re- 
quired to  take  oatli  acknowledging  her  supremacy.    Those  who 
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refused  were  no  longer  bishops.  Apostolic  succession,  apart  from 
the  oath,  availed  nothing.  Not  merely  theoretically,  but  practi- 
cally, authority  to  discharge  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  functions 
proceeded  from  the  throne.  Elizabeth  claimed  to  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  kinds  of  power.  When  Matthew  Parker  was  to  be 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there  was  a  doubt  whether 
the  persons  named  in  the  queen's  mandate  for  his  consecration 
were  canonically  qualified  to  act.  The  queen  commanded  them 
to  go  forward,  promising  to  supply,  "by  our  own  supreme  royal 
authority,  of  our  mere  motion  and  certain  knowledge,  whatever, 
either  in  the  things  to  be  done  by  you,  pursuant  to  our  aforesaid 
mandate,  or  in  you,  or  any  of  you,  your  condition,  state,  or  power 
for  the  performance  of  the  premises,  may  or  shall  be  wanting  of 
•those  things,  which  either  by  the  statutes  of  this  realm,  or  by  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  are  required,  or  are  necessary  on  this  behalf, 
the  state  of  the  times  and  the  exigency  of  affairs  rendering  it 
necessary."  The  queen  virtually  says ;  "  When  your  own  qualifi- 
cations are  exhausted,  draw  on  me  for  whatever  is  still  wanting." 
One  point  in  dispute  was  whether  two  of  those  appointed  to  con- 
secrate Parker  were  bona  fide  bishops.  "  If  not,"  says  the  queen, 
"we  will  supply  the  defect  by  our  supreme  authority,  of  our  own 
mere  motion."  She  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  was  like  the 
pedler's  mill,  of  which  we  used  to  hear  in  our  boyhood.  The  ped- 
ler  went  from  house  to  house  grinding  out  pepper,  spice,  salt,  or 
any  kind  of  condiment  called  for,  in  any  quantity  demanded. 
The  queen,  out  of  her  inexhaustible  resources,  "of  her  mere  mo- 
tion," supplied  any  and  all  kinds  of  deficiencies.  Froude  is  quoted 
as  saying  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy:  "It  drew  its  life  from 
Elizabeth's  throne,  and  had  Elizabeth  fallen,  it  would  have  crum- 
bled into  sand.  The  image  in  its  outward  aspect  could  be  made 
to  correspond  to  the  parent  tree,  and  to  sustain  the  illusion  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  bishops  who  could  appear  to  have  inherited 
their  powers  by  the  approved  method  as  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles." Elizabeth  cared  nothing  about  the  inner  nature  of  eccle- 
siistical  things.  Her  whole  con  ern  was  to  so  shape  the  outside 
as  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  throne.  Green,  in  his 
short  history  of  the  English  people,  says:    "No  woman  ever 
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lived  who  was  so  totally  destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  religion. 
While  the  world  around  lier  was  being  swayed  more  and  more  by 
theological  beliefs  and  controversies,  Eh'zabeth  was  absolutely  un- 
touched by  them.  Her  mind  was  unruffled  by  the  spiritual  pro- 
blems which  were  vexing  the  minds  around  her;  to  Elizabeth,  in- 
deed, they  were  not  only  unintelligible,  they  were  ridiculous.  She 
looked  at  theological  differences  in  a  purely  political  light.  She 
agreed  with  Henry  lY.,  that  a  kingdom  was  well  worth  a  mass. 
It  seemed  an  obvious  thing  to  her  to  hold  out  hopes  of  conversion 
as  a  means  of  deceiving  Philip,  or  to  gain  a  point  in  negotiation 
by  restoring  the  crucifix  to  her  chapel."  Such  was  the  woman 
who  did  more  than  any  and  all  others  to  fix  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  the  Anglican  hierarchy,  and  to  determine  the  extent  of  varia- 
tion between  the  English  church  and  the  papacy. 

2.  One  of  the  most  telling  points  made  by  Dr.  Cooke  against 
Anglican  pretensions  is  in  connection  with  the  refusal  of  the  An- 
glican authorities  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  In  1873,  during  a  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  ISew  York,  Dr.  Cummins,  then  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Kentucky,  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  a  Presby- 
terian church.  This  was  a  heinous  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  high 
churchmen.  They  were  more  incensed  at  this  act  of  fraternity 
than  they  were  at  Dr.  Heber  Newton  for  preaching  the  baldest 
rationalism.  Bishop  Cummins  withdrew  from  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  united  with  a  few  kindred  spirits  in  founding  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  What  about  his  apostolic  succes- 
sion? He  had  been  regularly  ordained  a  bishop  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  His  ecclesiastical  pedigree  was  as  pure  as  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Had  any  one  called  in  question  the 
validity  of  his  orders,  every  man  of  the  high-church  persuasion 
would  have  risen  up  to  defend  it.  His  title  to  the  true  apostolic 
succession  was  without  a  flaw  at  the  time  he  withdrew.  What 
became  of  it  then?  Did  he  lose  it,  or  was  he  deprived  of  it  by 
the  church  whose  communion  he  had  renounced  ?  Could  they  de- 
prive him  of  it?  Did  he  not,  by  his  ordination,  receive  the  char- 
acter indelehilis  f  This  is  an  interesting  question.  If  he  did,  then 
the  discipline  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  a  mere  hrutum  falmen. 
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That  church  tried  to  obliterate  the  mark,  and  claimed  that  it  had 
succeeded.  The  Anglican  Biehop  of  St.  Albans  warned  his  flock 
against  the  new  bishops  as  "intruders  in  the  guise  of  real  bish- 
ops," and  denied  that  they  had  any  valid  jurisdiction.  Bishop 
Gregg,  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  wrote  a  note  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  he  said:  "The  bishop  through 
whom  the  historical  succession  reached  me  had  his  connection  di- 
rectly through  the  Anglican  communion,  and  had  not  been  de- 
posed when  the  succession  was  transmitted  through  him  to  the 
three  bishops  by  whom  I  was  validly  and  canonically  consecrated." 
To  this  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  replied:  "Reverend  sir,  you  as- 
sert that  the  bishop  through  whom  the  historical  succession  reached 
you  had  his  consecration  directly  through  the  Anglican  commun- 
ion, and  had  not  been  deposed  when  the  succession  was  transmit- 
ted. I  presume  the  bishop  to  whom  you  refer  was  Dr.  Cummins. 
This  bishop,  though  not  yet  formally  deposed,  lay  under  prohibi- 
tion from  performing  any  episcopal  act,  which  prohibition  was 
publicly  notitied  December  1,  1873,  just  a  fortnight  before  he 
proceeded  to  consecrate  that  bishop  through  whom,  as  you  say, 
you  received  the  historical  succession.  I  have  authority  to  state 
that  none  of  the  American  bishops  have  ever  recognized  the  act 
of  pretended  consecration  performed  by  Dr.  Cummins,  or  any  act 
growing  out  of  it."  What  became  of  Bishop  Cummins'  apostolic 
succession  ?  The  church  that  gave  it  to  him  claimed  to  take  it 
away  from  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
transmitting  it.  When  that  church  laid  its  prohibition  on  him, 
forbidding  him  to  perform  any  episcopal  act,  at  that  very  moment 
his  power  to  confer  the  grace  of  orders  was  paralyzed.  He  could 
not  add  another  link  to  the  chain  of  historical  succession.  He 
could  do  the  same  things  and  say  the  same  words  which  before 
this  had  resulted  in  making  successors  to  the  apostles,  but  the 
things  and  words  have  been  deprived  of  their  efficacy.  His  con- 
secrations are  "pretended"  consecrations;  his  bishops  are  "in- 
truders in  the  guise  of  real  bishops,  but  having  no  jurisdiction." 

It  seems  very  reasonable  that  a  church  should  be  able  to  depose 
its  officials  and  strip  them  of  every  prerogative  with  which  it  had 
invested  them.    The  power  that  can  make  can  destroy.    But  if 
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this  holds  good  as  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  its  deposed 
officials,  why  should  it  not  hold  good  between  the  Church  of 
Home  and  her  deposed  officials?  llow  happens  it  that  the  papacy 
could  not  stop  the  flow  of  the  grace  of  orders  ?  When  she  laid 
her  prohibiti  n  on  the  English  prelates  who  dared  to  disobey  her 
voice,  why  did  not  this  paralyze  their  power  to  transmit  apostolic 
succession?  Rome  did  not  spare  her  excommiinications  and 
anathemas.  She  hurled  them  thick  and  fast  on  the  heads  of  her 
revolting  subjects.  Were  not  her  interdicts  as  powerful  as  those 
of  these  same  revolting  subjects?  If  we  are  to  believe  our  An- 
glican friends  when  they  profess  to  deprive  refractory  bishops  of 
the  power  to  impart  valid  orders,  are  we  not  bound  to  believe  our 
papal  friends  when  they  profess  the  same  thing?  But  if  we  be- 
lieve our  papal  friends,  then  we  must  believe  that  our  Anglican 
bishops  never  had  any  power  to  impart  valid  orders. 

Look  at  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  looks  down 
on  the  Ileformed  Episcopal  Church,  and  says:  "You  are  no 
church.  Your  bishops  have  no  apostolic  succession.  When  they 
rebelled  against  nie,  I  at  once  severed  the  tie  that  bound  them  to 
the  apostles."  At  the  same  time  the  Church  of  Home  is  looking 
down  on  the  Anglican  Church  and  saying:  "You  are  no  church. 
Your  bishops  have  no  apost  >lic  succession.  When  they  rebelled 
against  me,  I  at  once  severed  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  the 
apostles,"  In  tlie  meantime  the  Protestant  sects  stand  off  and 
wonder  what  the  dear  Lord  thinks,  and  whether  the  apostles 
know  what  folly  is  being  perpetrated  in  their  name. 

3.  We  will  mention  but  one  other  point  insisted  on  by  our 
author,  and  that  is  that  the  noble  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury did  not  wish  to  bring  over  any  apostolic  succession  or  grace 
of  orders  from  the  Church  of  Eome.  They  wanted  to  sep  rate 
themselves  from  the  papacy  by  a  ''great  gulf  fixed,"  across  which 
there  should  remain  no  single  strand  of  vital  connection.  Per- 
haps the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  get  at  what  the  English  re- 
formers thouo-ht  of  the  Church  of  Eome  is  to  look  at  the  Ilomi- 
lies,  appointed  to  be  used  by  the  clergy  of  that  time.  There 
were  two  Books  of  Homilies,  the  first  publ  slied  under  Edward 
VI.  in  1547,  the  second  under  Elizabeth  in  1563.  We  have  an 
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official  declaration  of  the  value  and  desio;n  of  these  Books  of 
Homilies  in  the  thirtj-fifth  article  of  tlie  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in 
the  following  language :  "  The  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  the 
several  titles  whereof  we  have  joined  under  this  article,  doth  con- 
tain a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these 
times,  as  doth  the  former  Book  of  Homilies,  which  was  set  forth 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and,  therefore,  we  judge  them  to  be 
read  in  the  churches  by  the  ministers,  diligently  and  distinctly, 
that  they  may  be  understanded  of  the  people."  Let  us  read  one 
or  two  extracts  from  these  Homilies  diligently  and  distinctly," 
and  we  shall  understand  that  if  Bome  transmitted  any  apostolic 
succession  to  the  first  Anglican  bishops,  she  did  it  not  only  against 
her  own  will,  but  against  theirs  also.  We  read  from  the  second 
part  of  the  sermon  for  Whit  Sunday  "  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  famous  memory:"  "But  to  conclude  and  make  an 
end,  ye  shalb briefly  take  this  short  lesson;  wheresoever  ye  find 
the  spirit  of  arrogance  and  pride,  the  spirit  of  envy,  hatred,  con- 
tention, cruelty,  murder,  extortion,  witchcraft,  necromancy,  etc., 
assure  yourselves  that  there  is  the  spirit  of  the  devil  and  not  of 
God,  albeit  they  pretend  outwardly  to  the  world  never  so  much 
holiness.  Such  were  all  the  popes  and  prelates  of  Bome  for  the 
most  part  as  doth  well  appear  in  the  story  of  their  lives,  and 
therefore  they  are  worthily  accounted  among  the  number  of  false 
prophets  and  false  Christs  which  deceived  the  world  a  long  time. 
The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  defend  us  from  their  tyranny  and 
pride,  that  they  may  never  enter  into  his  vineyard  again,  to  the 
disturbance  of  his  silly  flock;  but  that  they  may  be  utterly  con- 
founded and  put  to  flight  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  he  of  his 
great  mercy  so  work  in  all  men's  hearts  by  the  mighty  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  comfortable  gospel  of  his  Son  Christ 
may  be  truly  preached,  truly  received,  and  truly  followed  in  all 
places,  to  the  beating  down  of  sin,  death,  the  pope,  the  devil,  and 
all  the  kingdom  of  anti-Christ."  This  is  what  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Elizabeth 's  day  called  "  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine." 
The  sermon  from  which  the  extract  is  taken  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate argument  to  show  that  the  Church  of  Bome  was  no  true 
church  of  Christ,  that  it  had  none  of  the  marks  of  the  true 
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church,  that  it  was  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  and  that  the  pope 
was  an  incarnation  of  the  devil.  In  the  homily  against  idolatry, 
the  Chuiich  of  Rome  is  described  as  "  being  indeed  not  only  a 
harlot  (as  the  Scripture  Ci.lleth  her),  but  also  a  foul,  filthy,  old 
withered  harlot  (for  she  is  indeed  of  ancient  years),  and  under- 
standing her  lack  of  natural  and  true  beauty,  and  great  loathsomeness 
which  of  herself  she  hath,  doth  (after  the  custom  of  such  harlots) 
paint  herself  and  deck  and  tire  herself  with  gold,  pearl,  stone,  and 
all  kinds  of  precious  jewels,  that  she,  shining  with  the  outward 
beauty  and  glory  of  them,  may  please  the  foolish  phantasy  of  fond 
lovers,  and  so  entice  them  to  spiritual  fornication  with  her,  who, 
if  they  saw  her  (I  will  not  say  naked),  but  in  simple  apparel, 
would  abhor  her  as  tlie  foulest  and  filthiest  harlot  that  ever  was 
seen ;  according  as  appeareth  by  the  description  of  the  garnishing 
of  the  great  strumpet  of  all  strumpets,  the  mother  of  whoredom, 
set  forth  by  St.  John  in  his  Revelation,  who  by  her  glory  pro- 
voked the  princes  of  the  earth  to  commit  whoredom  with  her." 
This  sounds  like  the  rugged  severity  of  "honest  Hugh  Latimer," 
but  whoever  first  wrote  or  spoke  these  scathing  words,  they  were 
officially  adopted  by  the  Anglican  Church  of  Elizabeth's  day  as 
"godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,"  and  ordered  to  be  read  to  the 
churches  by  the  ministers  "diligently  and  distinctly."  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  Anglican  bishops  who  could  express  their  judg- 
ment of  the  papacy  in  that  style  staked  their  right  to  be  regarded 
as  a  true  church  of  Christ  on  the  validity  of  orders  brought  over 
from  Rome?  Perish  the  thought  I  They  claimed  no  relationship 
with,  much  less  direct  descent  from,  the  "foul,  filthy,  old  withered 
harlot."  Their  sentiment  is  expressed  with  more  force  than 
elegance  by  Dr.  Fulke  when  he  says,  writing  to  papists:  "You 
are  most  deceived  if  you  think  we  esteem  your  offices  of  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  any  better  than  laymen.  Again,  with  all  our 
hearts,  we  defy,  abhor,  detest,  and  spit  at  your  stinking,  greasy, 
antichristian  orders." 

We  admit  that  this  is  not  the  most  mellifluous  language,  but 
we  have  not  seen  anything  that  comes  more  nearly  doing  justice 
to  the  subject.  Dr.  Fulke  was  a  rhetorician  for  the  times,  and 
did  the  best  he  could  without  doing  violence  to  the  third  com- 
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mandment.  "We  bow  our  thanks,  and  cherish  his  memory.  Cran- 
mer  with  almost  equal  strength,  but  with  somewhat  cliaster  lan- 
guage, says,  "But  if  we  allow  the  pope,  his  cardinals,  bishops, 
priests,  monks,  canons,  friars,  and  the  whole  rabble  of  the  clergy, 
to  be  this  perfect  church  of  God,  whose  doings  are  clean  contrary, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  will  and  commandment  of  Christ,  left 
and  expressed  in  his  word  written,  then  make  we  him  a  sinner  and 
his  word  of  no  effect.  For  as  sweet  agreeth  with  sour,  and  black 
with  vihite,  and  darkness  with  light,  and  evil  with  good,  even  so 
this  outward,  seen  and  visible  clmrch,  consisting  of  the  ordinary 
succession  ( f  bishops,  agreeth  with  Christ."  Men  who  talked  in 
this  strain  could  not  account  it  a  blessing  that  the  hands  of  Rome's 
apostate  bishops  had  touched  their  heads.  They  gloried  in  no 
grace  that  was  transmitted  by  such  polluted  touch.  Calfhill, 
bishop  elect  of  Worcester,  proposes  a  method  by  which  the  taint 
imparted  by  the  bishop's  fingers  may  be  obliterated.  He  suggests 
to  the  papists  that  they  had  better  use  in  tlieir  anointing  the  oil 
which  the  "greasy  merchants  will  have  in  every  mess,  for  the 
character  indelebilis,  the  '  mark  unremovable,'  is  thereby  given. 
Yet  there  is  a  way  to  have  it  out  well  enough  ;  to  rub  them  well — 
favorably  with  salt  and  ashes,  or  if  that  will  not  serve,  with  a  little 
soap."  Now  consi  iering  that  the  Church  of  Rome  neither  desired 
nor  intended  to  transmit  the  succession,  of  whatever  kind  it  was 
which  she  possessed,  to  the  excommunicated  and  anathematized 
Anglican  bishops  and  tlirough  tliem  to  their  successors,  and  that 
these  same  excommunicated  Anglican  bishops  neither  claimed 
nor  desired  such  succession,  is  it  wise  on  the  part  of  the  high- 
churchmen  of  our  day  to  Suspend  the  existence  of  their 
church  on  the  fact  that  the  succession  was  transmitted  nevertlie- 
less?  If  we  had  no  more  substantial  basis  than  that  on  which  to 
rest  a  claim  to  be  the  true  church  of  Christ,  we  sliould  not  put 
forth  our  claim  with  any  great  blare  of  trumpets.  We  should  be 
rather  disposed  to  enter  our  closet  and  shut  the  door,  and  pray  to 
our  Father  which  seetli  in  secret. 

4.  Our  author  spends  more  time  than  the  importance  of  the 
subject  warrants,  in  the  closing  chapters  of  his  book,  in  proving 
that  Mr.  Wesley  had  authority  to  ordain,  and  originate  an  episco- 
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pacy.  Mr.  Wesley's  acts,  in  providing  for  the  necessity  of  the 
churclies  that  resulted  from  the  spiritual  awakening  that  originated 
with  liiin  and  a  few  other  kindred  spirits,  need  no  defence.  Dr. 
Joseph  Addison  Alexander  lays  down  the  true  principle :  "  All 
valid  powers  are  derived  from  Christ,  and  not  from  the  apostles, 
or  from  any  intervening  men  whatever.  The  as^ency  of  men  in 
ordination  is  a  simple,  natural,  and  efficacious  metho  i  of  perpetu- 
ating the  ministry  without  disorder,  recommended  by  experience, 
sanctioned  by  apostolical  practice  and  approved  of  God,  but  not 
essential  to  a  valid  ministry,  when  Providence  has  made  it  either 
not  at  all  attainable,  or  only  at  the  cost  of  greater  evils  than  could 
possibly  attend  the  violation  of  external  uniformity."  Wliy  should 
Wesley  be  dependent  for  authority  on  the  will  of  men  who  gave 
no  evidence  of  being  so  near  to  the  great  source  of  all  authority 
as  Wesley  himself?  It  is  preposterous  to  think  about  the  spirit- 
filled  Wesley  deriving  power  for  the  performance  of  valid  min- 
isterial acts  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  the  round-about 
way  of  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  the  papal  and  Anglican 
churches.  He  had  the  livins;  and  reiijrnino^  Christ  with  him  all 
the  time.  It  was  so  much  easier  and  more  certain  to  apply  to 
him  directly.  As  the  writer  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted 
says:  "The  doctrine  of  succession  seems  to  place  the  Saviour  at 
the  end  of  a  long  line,  in  which  the  generations  of  his  ministers 
follow  one  another,  each  at  a  greater  remove  from  him  than 
that  which  went  before  it,  and  consequently  needing  a  still  longer 
line  to  reach' him."  Away  with  such  a  conception  of  Christ  and 
his  relation  to  his  ministers!  His  last  promise  was,  "Lo,  I  am 
with  you  ?lvvay,  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  He  is  in  his  church 
to-day,  and  we  do  not  have  to  grope  our  way  across  the  track  of 
weary  centuries  through  the  darkness  of  gross  superstitions  to  find 
him  by  way  of  Palestine.  We  receive  not  our  apostleship  from 
man,  and  it  matters  little  whether  we  receive  it  by  man.  For  the 
sake  of  decency  and  order,  it  is  altogether  proper  and  right  that 
the  church  have  a  regular  method  of  recognizing  and  setting  the 
seal  of  her  approval  on  those  who  furnish  the  proof  that  they  are 
called  of  God  to  the  office  of  bishop.  But  the  call  of  God  is  the 
essential  thing,  and  if  a  lukewarm  or  apostate  church  refuse  to 
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recognize  this  call,  tlien  be  who  receives  it  is  bound  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  He  must  go  forward  in  defiance  of  the  voice 
of  the  church,  discharging  the  functions  of  his  high  calling. 

What  does  God  want  with  a  minist  y?  An  exhaustive  answer 
is  given  in  the  last  command  that  Christ  laid  upon  his  apostles: 
"Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you."  God  perpetuates  the  office  of  the  ministry  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  teaching  of  what  Christ  taught. 
Paul  writes  to  Timothy:  "The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of 
me  among  many  witnesses  commit  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others."  I'aul  was  making  arrangement  to  trans- 
mit, not  an  office  or  an  order,  but  the  very  same  doctrines  which 
he  had  taught.  Is  it  possible  to  secure  the  perpetual  teaching  of 
what  Christ  taught,  the  perpetual  preaching  of  pure  doctrine,  by 
means  of  a  mere  outward,  historical,  tactual  succession  of  bish- 
ops? Supposing  such  succession  to  exist  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
has  it  accomplished  what  God  designed  ?  Have  Peter's  success- 
ors in  the  See  of  Rome  maintained  and  propagated  all  the  teach- 
ings which  Christ  commanded  his  apostles?  Have  they  preached 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  We  will 
let  an  Anglican  bishop  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  answer:  "The 
great  antichrist  of  Europe  is  the  king  of  farces,  the  prince  of  hy- 
pocrisy, the  man  of  sin,  the  father  of  errors,  and  the  master  of 
lies,  the  Romish  pope."  It  would  seem,  then,  that  apostolic  suc- 
cession failed  to  secure  the  end  which  God  had  in  view.  Did  it 
fail  only  in  the  case  of  the  pope  ?  "  He  is  the  head  of  the  said 
pale  horse,  whose  body  are  his  patriarchs,  cardinals,  archbishops, 
bishops,  fat  prebends,  doctors,  priests,  abbots,  priors,  monks,  can- 
ons, friars,  nuns,  pardoners,  and  proctors,  with  all  the  sects  and 
shorn  swarm  of  perdition,  and  with  all  those  that  consent  with 
them  in  the  Romish  faith,  obeying  their  wicked  laws,  decrees, 
bulls,  counsels,  and  constitutions,  contrary  to  God's  truth.  The 
wickedness  of  these  hath  so  darkened  the  blind  world  that  scarce 
was  left  one  sparkle  of  the  verity  of  the  true  Christian  faith.  No- 
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where  can  men  dwell  to  greater  loss  to  their  souls'  health  than 
under  their  abominations.''  Not  in  one  case,  but  in  all  cases,  the 
historical  succession  failed  to  secure  the  succession  of  sound  doc- 
trine. At  best,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end ; 
and,  failing  to  secure  the  end,  ''it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast 
out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men."  Its  absolute  and  ap- 
palling failure  brands  it  as  a  mere  human  invention.  God  could 
not  have  committed  so  egregious  a  blunder.  Instead  of  perpetu- 
ating truth,  it  has  murdered  truth,  enthroned  fraud,  and  canonized 
crime.  It  spread  a  pall  of  darkness  over  tlie  earth,  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  Froude,  "the  so-called  liorrors  of  tho  French  Re- 
volution were  a  mere  bagatelle,  a  mere  summer  shower,  hy  the 
side  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  Church."  The  voice  of  history  unites 
with  the  silence  of  the  Bil)le  in  assuring  us  that  God  never  in- 
tended to  secure  a  continuance  of  apostolic  teaching  by  means  of 
apostolic  succession,  in  the  sense  defined.  Where  we  find  the 
succession,  the  teaching  is  wanting;  and  where  we  find  the  teach- 
ing, the  succession  is  wanting.    God  never  joined  them  together. 

R.  C.  Keed. 

IfashviUe,  Tennessee, 


VI.  THE  PERSOJS'NEL  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 

ASSEMBLY. 

In  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject  as  the  above  we  find  out- 
spread a  wide  and  interesting  field.  It  can  be  treated  here 
only  in  the  most  general  way.  From  the  frequent  and  lengthy 
debates  and  intellectual  tilts  that  took  place  between  the  members 
of  opposing  parties  in  the  Assembly  we  are  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  their  views,  their  learning,  and  relative  ability.  Yet  to 
understand  the  doctrines  and  principles  for  which  the  leading  men 
stood  we  must  think  ourselves  back  into  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  mnst  become  a  party  to  their  spiritual  and  mental  de- 
velopment. Eeligious  as  well  as  philoso]:>hical  or  historical  truths 
are  never  more  interesting  to  us  than  when  studied  in  the  charac- 
ters of  individual  men  who  illustrate  them.  If  we  would  seek  to 
understand  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  embodied  in  the  M- 
cene  Creed,  we  would  study  it  as  illustrated  through  its  champion, 
Athanasius.  If  we  would  understand  the  prominence  given  to 
justitication  by  faith  in  the  doctrine  and  preaching  of  the  Re- 
formation, we  would  study  it  as  represented  by  Luther.  If  we 
wished  to  find  the  much-abused  doctrine  of  predestination  as  it  is 
offered  to  the  world  in  its  clean  st  form,  we  would  trace  its  devel- 
opment in  the  logical  mind  of  Calvin.  And  so,  if  we  wish  to  un- 
derstand the  Calvinistic  doctrines  which  moulded  England  and 
Scotland,  and,  through  their  sons,  have  left  a  strong  impress  upon 
our  own  land,  we  would  study  them  as  they  wrought  themselves 
out  in  the  minds,  and  were  embodied  in  the  creed,  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  divines. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  is  the  most  important  council  ever 
held  in  the  Reformed  Ch'  rch.  Wiien  we  consider  the  small 
number  who  constituted  it,  and  the  far-reaching  influence  which 
they  have  exerted,  we  must  pronounce  it  one  of  tiie  most  import- 
ant councils  of  Christendom.  The  Council  of  Nicea  (325  A.  D.), 
the  most  important  council  of  the  church  after  the  council  at  Je- 
rusalem, had  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  attendants; 
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the  Council  of  Cbalcedon  (451  A.  D.)  numbered  six  hundred  and 
thirty  bishops  and  deputies;  but  the  Westminster  As-embly  never 
numbered,  at  any  of  its  sessions,  more  that  ninety-six  or  one  hun- 
dred divines j  and  the  average  attendance,  so  J3aillie  tells  us,  was 
about  s  xty. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  was  no  exception,  in  many  things, 
to  the  other  great  councils  of  the  church.  As  soon  as  it  convened 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  we  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
composed  of  different,  and  in  some  respects  conflicting,  elements. 
An  earnest  effort  had  been  made  by  the  king  (at  first)  and  by  the 
Parliament  to  make  the  Assembly  a  fair  representation  of  the  re- 
ligious ideas  of  all  the  land.  The  bill  of  Parliament  abolishing 
the  hierarchy,  though  never  receiving  the  royal  sanction,  was  vir- 
tually an  abolition  of  the  existing  religious  system.  In  calling 
the  Assembly,  then,  the  purpose  of  Parliament  was  twofold:  (1), 
To  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  fro  n  mis- 
representations, and  to  show  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the 
other  Reformed  churches;  (2),  To  effect  those  changes  in  her 
polity  and  worship  which  would  bring  her  into  closer  union  with 
the  chnrches  of  Scotland  and  of  the  continent.  In  the  royal  or- 
dinance for  assembling  the  council,  the  language  was  to  the  effect 
that  each  county  should  send  two  delegates.  All  parties  and  all 
sections  were  to  be  fairly  represented.  At  the  first  meeting  there 
were  present  several  Episcopalianr^,  and  at  least  one  bishop.  Non- 
conformists, Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Erastians.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  after  the  king  opposed  the  sessi*>n  of  the  As- 
sembly and  issued  his  condemnation  of  it,  the  Episcopalians,  who 
were  almost  all  royalists,  left  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Featly  alone 
remained,  though  he  also  left  afterwards.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
tliat  the  larger  element  of  the  Assembly  was  Presbyterian,  yet 
the  tenor  of  the  Assembly  was  at  tirst  by  no  means  decided.  It 
can  scarcely  he  said,  with  Iletherington,  that  the  "native  aim  and 
tendency"  of  the  Assembly  was  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem in  England.  English  Presbyterianism  was,  it  is  true,  strong 
among  the  more  conservative  Puritans.  Presbyterianism  was, 
perhaps,  the  predominant  system  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
the  continent;  but  the  Presbyterian  bent  given  to  the  Assembly 
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was  largely  the  result  of  political  complications.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain,  as  Hetherington  affirms,  that  Pyra  and  Hampden 
favored  Presbyterianism  by  their  free  choice.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  Pym  was  led  to  favor  it  from  his  desire  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Scotland  with  the  Parliament  against  the  king.  This 
is,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  ad- 
mitted to  their  seats,  and  the  Scottish  League  and  Covenant  was 
sworn  to  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  and  by  the  Assembly.  This 
religious  and  political  league  between  the  two  nations  brought 
English  statesmen  and  divines  to  look  with  favor  on  the  Presby- 
terian system,  then  in  operation  in  Scotland;  and  this,  together 
with  the  influence  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  gave  the  domi- 
nant Presbyterian  tone  to  the  Assembly. 

English  Presbyterianism  was  represented  in  the  Assembly  by 
such  divines  as  Gataker,  Calamy,  Palmer,  Vines,  and  Reynolds. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  chief  promoters  of  Presbytery 
were  William  Waller,  Stapleton,  Clotwurthy,  Kudyard,  Massey, 
Maynard,  and  Glynn ;  but  of  these  only  Clotworthy,  Glynn,  May- 
nard,  and  Rudyard  were'  members  of  the  Assembly.  By  far  the 
most  influential  commoners  who  were  also  members  of  the  As- 
sembly were  John  Selden,  Pym,  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  and  Sir 
Harry  Vane ;  and  these  were  opposed  to  Presbyterianism.  Beside 
the  Presbyterian  party  there  was  also  the  Independent  element. 
They  were  few  in  number,  but  shrewd  and  learned,  and  of  un- 
doubted piety.  Altogether  they  numbered  ten  or  eleven.  The 
leading  Independents  were  Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip  Nye,  Bur- 
roughs, Bridge,  and  Simpson.  Of  these  the  most  learned  and  in- 
fluential was  Thomas  Goodwin.  He  was  a  rigid  Calvinist  and  a 
fellow  of  Cambridge  University.  During  the  persecutions  of  the 
Puritans  under  Charles  I.  he  fled  to  Arnheim,  Holland,  where  he 
preached  until  his  return  to  England  at  the  calling  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Goodwin  was  a  great  favorite  with  Cromwell,  and 
was  influential  in  the  army.  He  and  the  famous  John  Owen  were 
called  the  two  Atlases  and  patriarchs  of  Independency."  Philip 
Nye  was  the  next  in  influence  in  the  ranks  of  the  Independents, 
He  was  originally  a  Presbyterian,  but  is  accused  of  deserting  to 
the  Independents  as  they  grew  in  power.    He  was  a  famous  de- 
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bater  and  ecclesiastical  politician,  and  was  in  constant  touch  with 
Harrj  Yane  and  Pjm  and  the  other  influential  Independents  of 
the  army.  While  in  the  Assembly  it  was  hinted  that  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  cat's  paw  in  the  hands  of  political  leaders.  Bur- 
roughs was  a  gentle,  lovable  man;  Bridge  was  studious  and 
learned;  and  Simpson  was  a  better  preacher  than  he  was  a  scholar 
or  debater.  These  were  all  men  tenacious  of  purpose,  often  un- 
scrupulous, and,  from  their  political  support  in  Parliament,  were 
far  more  of  a  power  than  would  appear  from  their  small  number. 
The  Independents  were  Calvinist:^,  the  chief  point  of  difference 
between  them  and  the  Presbyterians  being  one  of  polity,  not  of 
doctrine.  At  first  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians  were 
very  near  together,  both  being  members  of  the  great  Puritan 
party;  but  the  Parliament  insisted  that  the  question  of  church 
government  should  be  first  settled,  and  this  was  where  they  dif- 
fered. As  the  controversy  increased,  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  until,  in  February, 
1644,  the  Independents  came  out  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  par- 
liament, and  entitled  A71  Apologetlcal  Narration,  This  was  un- 
derstood to  be  an  attempt  to  win  over  Parliament  to  their  view, 
and  it  deepened  the  Presbyterian  opposition.  They  made  a  brave 
fig^t,  but  were  overruled  in  almost  all  their  points. 

There  was  another  party  in  the  Asseml)ly  who  gave  rise  to  an- 
other controversy.  They  were  called  the  Erastians,  so  named 
from  Erastus,  a  physician  of  Heidelberg,  who  held  peculiar  views 
on  church  government.  lie  taught  **that  the  pastoral  oflSce  is 
only  persuasive,  like  that  of  a  professor  over  his  students,  without 
any  direct  power;  that  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  all  other 
gospel  ordinances  were  free  and  open  to  all;  and  that  the  minis- 
ter might  state  and  explain  what  were  the  proper  qualifications, 
and  might  dissuade  the  vicious  and  unqualified  from  the  com- 
munion, but  had  no  power  to  refuse  it,  or  to  inflict  any  kind  of 
censure"  (Hetherington's  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly^  p. 
120);  that  the  punishment  of  all  offences  belongs  exclusively  ta 
the  civil  magistrate ;  that  the  church  is  simply  a  creature  of  the 
state."  In  the  Assembly  there  were  only  two  divines  who  cham- 
pioned these  ideas,  the  learned  John  Lightfoot  and  Thomas  Cole- 
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man.  Both  were  famous  oriental  scholars  and  Hebraists.  Their 
influence  would  seem  small  amidst  the  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent majority;  but  we  must  remember  tliat,  though  only  two 
of  the  divines  were  Erastians,  almost  the  whole  of  Parliament  was 
of  this  belief,  and  in  the  Assembly  they  were  led  by  the  learned 
and  inflaential  commoner,  John  Selden,  backed  by  Whitelocke  and 
Sir  Oliver  St.  John.  No  member  of  the  Assembly  was  better 
known,  or  enj  ^yed  a  wider  reputation  for  scholarship,  than  John 
Selden.  He  was  called  the  most  learned  man  in  England.  The 
places  he  filled  in  the  public  service  and  the  amount  of  literary  work 
done  by  him  are  amazing.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and,  though  he  rarely 
went  into  court  as  an  advocate,  yet  he  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune  from  his  practice.  His  literary  labors  include  works  on 
English  histt)ry  and  English  Ihw,  mytholo^rj^  literary  criticism, 
theology,  and  oriental  antiquities.  He  published  a  work  on  Titles 
of  Honor  2iX\d  another  on  Syrian  Mythology,  which,  though  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  are  still  the  best  of  their  kind.  His 
work  De  Jure  Natnrall  et  Gentium  juxta  Disci pllnam  Ebrceo- 
rum,  (A.  D.  1640)  Mr.  Hallam  pronounces  '•'among  the  greatest 
achievements  in  erudition  that  any  English  writer  has  performed." 
(^Literature  of  Etirope,  Part  HI.,  pages  145,  146.)  During  these 
labors  he  held  a  seat  in  Parliament,  under  the  king  and  afterwards; 
was  active  in  the  impeachment  of  Buckingliam,  and  in  drafting 
the  resolutions  against  illegal  tonnage  and  poundage.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committees  which  arranged  for  the  impeachment 
of  Stafford  and  Laud;  was  twice  committed  to  the  Tower  him- 
self, and  during  one  imprisonment  there  wrote  a  book  on  a  manu- 
script borrowed  from  his  jailer.  Any  cause  that  he  might  cham- 
pion could  well  be  thought  strong;  and  he  threw  all  the  weight 
of  his  vast  erudition  and  political  influence  in  the  scale  for  Eras- 
tianism. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  these  three  parties — Presbyterian, 
Independent,  and  Erasaan — were  more  equally  matched  than 
would  at  first  appear.  The  Presbyte  ians  were  strong  numeric- 
ally, and  besides  Gataker,  Calamy,  Palmer,  Vines,  and  Reynolds, 
any  one  of  whom  could  be  called  a  "walking  library,'  they  had 
the  undivided  support  of  the  Scotch  commissioners.    The  Inde- 
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pendents,  thongh  few  in  number,  were  supported  by  the  powerful 
Lords  Say,  Brooke,  and  Manchester,  of  the  House  of  Peers,  be- 
sides Pym  and  Vane,  of  the  Commons;  and  all  these  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  as  well  as  of  Parliament.  We  have  already 
noted  the  strength  of  the  Erastians.  Tiieir  doctrine  appealed  to 
the  political  leaders,  for  it  gave  them  that  control  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical whi(;h  they  had  just  wrenched  from  the  king  in  civil 
matters.  We  cannot,  even  in  this  short  sketch,  fail  to  note  four 
other  commissioners,  who,  while  having  no  vote  in  the  Assembly, 
exerted  a  great  influence  in  all  its  debates  and  decisions.  ''Tlie 
four  Scotch  divines,"  says  Hetherington,  with  pardonable  pride, 
*'were  in  every  respect  distinguished  men,  and  would  have  been 
so  regarded  in  any  age  or  country."  Of  these,  Alexander  Hen- 
derson was,  perhaps,  the  most  influential.  His  learning  was  gen- 
eral rather  than  minute,  and  he  was  characterized  by  the  two 
qualities  of  dignity  and  comprehensiveness.  His  influence  on  his 
time  was  far-reaching.  He  was  twice  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  made  rector  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  went  with  the  commissioners  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  to  treat  with  tlie  king  at  Uxl>ridge  and  New- 
castle. He  was  the  fraii  er  of  most  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  "the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant  was 
bis  own  composition."  "He  wrote  the  principal  part  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  with  his  own  hand.  The  Di-ectory  was  formed 
under  his  eye,"  and  the  Form  of  Government  adopted  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  was  a  transcript  of  the  one  which  he  had 
previously  drafted  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  As  long  as  Pres- 
byterians respect  their  symbols  of^aitli  and  government,  as  long 
as  the  Presbyterian  system  is  niore  than  a  memory  or  a  name,  as 
long  as  the  historian  shall  still  chronicle  for  us  the  stor}-  of  the 
stormy  times  of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  tlie  memory  of  Alexan- 
der Henderson  will  be  revered.  He  was  of  the  stuff  that  martyrs 
are  made  of.  Scarcely  less  prominent  was  the  figure  of  George 
Gillespie.  His  learning  was  less  comprehensive,  but  more  accu- 
rate, than  that  of  Henderson,  and  his  intellectual  power  and  keen- 
ness in  debate  were  undisputed.  Though  but  twenty-nine  years  of 
age  at  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  youngest 
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man  there  of  any  prominence,  his  learning  and  brilliance  speedily 
won  for  him  a  place  among  the  recognized  leaders.  He  vindicated 
h's  powers  by  holding  his  own  in  debate  against  such  men  as  Sel- 
den  and  Lightfoot,  Goodwin  and  Nye.  Both  Baiilie  and  Lightfoot, 
in  their  journals,  seem  to  acknowledge  that  he  alone  fully  met 
Selden's  learned  argument  to  prove  that  the  word  "church,''  in 
Matthew  xviii.  17,  referred  to  a  temporal  and  civil,  not  a  spiritual, 
organization.  The  tremendous  strain  of  his  work  told  on  his  con- 
stitution, and  he  left  the  Assembly,  and  returned  to  the  land  of  his 
fathers  to  die,  in  164:8,  being  just  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Samuel 
Kiitherford  was  also  eminent  as  a  controversialist,  and  was  twice 
invited  to  a  professorship  in  Holland.  Bobert  Baiilie,  the  fourth 
and  last  of  the  Scotch  divines,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  versa- 
tility. He  has  left,  in  his  journal,  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  Assembly's  proceedings,  written  during  its  sessions. 

This  is  but  a  brief  glance  at  the  main  parties  and  the  leading 
minds  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  through  a  careful  study  of  these 
men  and  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  development  that  we  get  a 
proper  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly. 

We  are  told  by  modern  writers  that  this  Assembly  was  sec- 
tional in  its  character,  and  that  from  it  we  can  expect  nothing  but 
a  sectional  creed.  We  are  informed  that  the  culture  and  intellect 
of  England  were  not  represented  in  it.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  every  effort  was  made  both  by  the  king,  be- 
fore his  change  of  mind,  and  by  the  Parliament  to  secure  a  fair 
representation.  Every  county  was  to  elect  two  delegates.  Mitch- 
ell, the  very  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  says:  "If  ever  an 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  together  a  synod  of  men  of  different 
judgments  in  all  non-essential  matters,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly."  It  is  argued  that  there  were  better 
men  in  England,  outside  of  the  Assembl^^,  for  drafting  a  repre- 
sentative creed.  The  most  learned  man  in  all  England  at  that 
time  was,  doubtless.  Archbishop  Ussher;  and,  though  not  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  council,  he  was  invited  to  a  seat;  and  he,  to- 
gether with  Whitgift,  Abbott,  and  Tyndale,  was  practically  in 
agreement  with  all  their  conclusions.  Cliillingworth  and  Ralph 
Cudworth  were  not  there,  but  both  were  alluded  to  approvingly, 
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and  one  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  Cambridge  University.  The 
Assembly  had  no  lack  of  learning  or  culture  so  long  as  Twisse, 
Lightfoot,  Coleman,  Gataker,  Gillespie,  and  Selden  were  there. 
Hallam  himself,  though  prejudiced  in  favor  of  episcopacy,  said 
that  this  gathering  was  "  equal  in  learning,  good  sense,  and  other 
merits  to  any  Lower  House  of  Convocation  that  ever  made  a  fig- 
ure in  England."    It  was  ridiculed  in  the  popular  doggerel: 

'•Pretty  Synod,  does  it  sit, 
Voyd  of  grace  as  well  as  wit, 
And  makes  no  canons ! 

"  From  the  Synod's  nonsense  and  their  treason, 
And  from  their  catechistic  reason. 
Good  heaven  defend  us! 

Even  men  like  Milton  and  Clarendon  spoke  of  it  with  lofty 
scorn.  But  Milton  only  differed  from  them  in  their  ideas  about 
divorce,  and  when  we  remember  the  poet's  domestic  life,  perhaps 
we  can  excuse  him.  Clarendon  was  very  careful  not  to  censure 
them  until  he  had  gotten  their  aid  to  put  Charles  II.  back  upon 
the  throne,  and  discovered  that  by  neither  threat  nor  promise 
could  he  bind  them  to  his  will.  Nobler  than  either  of  these, 
trustier  than  them  all,  is  the  testimony  of  the  gentle  Richard 
Baxter.  He  said  that,  though  not  learned  or  worthy  enough  to  be 
a  member  himself,  he  could  testify  that  so  far  as  he  was  able  to 
judge,  never  since  the  apostolic  days  had  a  synod  of  more  excel- 
lent divines  sat  in  Christendom  than  this  Assembly  in  Westmin- 
fcter  Abbey. 

But  these  Westminster  divines  rise  still  higher  in  our  estima- 
tion when  we  remember  the  fearlessness  with  which  they  expressed 
their  convictions,  and  the  consistency  with  which  they  lived  up 
to  those  convictions  in  after  life.  There  had  been  other  councils 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  many  noble  creeds  had  been 
formulated,  from  the  Creed  of  Nicea  to  the  Creed  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort ;  but  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  the  first  to  embody 
in  its  canons  the  great  principle  which  was,  indeed,  the  very  root 
and  foundation  of  Puritanism,  namely,  liberty  of  conscience.  I 
know  of  no  nobler  declaration  in  any  creed,  of  no  more  fearless 
assertion  of  religious  truth,  than  is  contained  in  the  second  section 
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of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  :  God  alone 
is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines 
and  commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  anything  contrary  to 
his  word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship.  So  that  to 
believe  such  doctrines,  or  to  obey  such  commandments  out  of 
conscience,  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  conscience;  and  the  requir- 
ing of  an  implicit  faith,  and  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience,  is 
to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  also."  Language  like 
this  sounds  strange  in  the  midst  of  our  civil  and  religious  lil)erty ; 
but  to  the  men  who  penned  these  words  they  contained  living, 
precious  truths.  Goodwin  and  Mye  and  Bridge  and  Bnrronghs 
learned  to  love  them  and  battle  for  them  as  they  lived  expatriated 
in  Holland  or  were  deprived  of  their  livings  in  England.  Good 
old  Dr.  Twisse  could  die  for  them  without  a  living,  in  almost 
abject  poverty.  John  Selden  felt  their  force  when  twice  thrown 
into  the  Tower  for  alleged  treason  in  his  writings.  And  the  de- 
cendants  of  Henderson  and  Gillespie  and  Kntherford  and  Baillie 
were  willing,  if  need  be,  to  seal  their  allegiance  to  them  with 
their  own  blood  during  the  bitter  persecutions  of  the  Covenanters. 

We  have  been  told  these  men  were  intolerant.  Perhaps  many 
of  them  were.  Baillie  thought  every  one  a  fool  or  a  knave  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  presbytery.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  act  of  Parliament  for  the  burning  of  heretics 
was  still  upon  the  statute  books  of  England.  H  Presbyterians 
were  intolerant,  so  were  the  Independents,  as  was  proven  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England.  And  be  it  remembered  that 
though  Presbyterianism  was  in  the  ascendency  at  this  time  in 
England,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Presbyterian  majority 
in  the  Assembly  to  force  their  polity  upon  the  people  as  was 
afterwards  done  by  Laud  in  Scotland.  We  can,  in  large  measure, 
forgive  the  intolerant  spirit  of  some  of  the  meral)ers  v^hen  we  re- 
member the  spirit  of  their  age.  The  spirit  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  was  the  spirit  of  Puritan  England.  The  Puritan  had 
witnessed  the  dissi])ation  of  his  dream  of  a  universal  and  tolerant 
church  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  He  had  watched  the  lines  clos- 
ing about  Protestantism  in  Germany  and  France  and  HolTand. 
He  saw  with  a  sinking  heart  the  drift  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
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Stuarts,  and  as  hope  died  in  his  soul  his  mood  became  hard  and 
stern.  In  his  bitter  strugi^le  with  the  papacy  he  saw  no  room 
for  compromise,  no  place  for  tolerance.  The  danger  threatening, 
the  precious  interests  at  stake  demanded  that  the  line  be  drawn 
clearly  and  strongly  between  truth  as  he  understood  it  and  loved 
it,  and  what  he  held  to  be  error.  This  stern,  uncompromioing 
spirit  told  upon  his  theology.  The  liberal  spirit  of  the  renaissance 
was  crushed.  More  and  Colet  were  forgotten  or  ignored,  and  the 
men  who  met  in  Westminster  Abbey  were  determined  to  give  to 
the  world  a  system  of  dogma  which,  if  it  partook  of  their  own 
rigidity,  might,  at  the  same  time,  stand  as  the  bulwark  of  Protes- 
tantism against  Rome  and  the  salvation  of  their  distressed  church. 

Finally,  in  our  study  of  the  spirit  and  work  of  these  men,  one 
fact  cannot  escape  us.  It  has  been  contended  that  their  spirit 
was  the  spirit  of  Augustine  and  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  it  was, 
but  more  distinct  than  the  influence  of  either  of  these  master 
spirits,  overshadowing  all  else,  and  like  a  mighty  undercurrent, 
shaping  the  drift  of  the  Assembly,  was  the  genius  of  the  great 
John  Calvin.  ''An  original  and  immortal  man,"  the  greatest  theo- 
logian of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  he  was,  I  find  his  impriat 
upon  almost  every  member  of  that  Assembly.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  though  differing  in  polity  and  worship,  and  many  minor 
particulars,  yet  almost  to  a  man  the  Assembly  was  Calvinistic. 

Their  theology  wears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the  scholar  of 
Geneva.  Like  him,  they  were  no  fencers  in  sophistry.  Like 
him,  they  neither  defied,  nor  destroyed  reason.  Like  him,  they 
took  Christ  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  the  Scriptures 
as  their  last  authority,  and  with  a  logicalness  as  fearless  as  it  was 
resistless,  they  drew  their  conclusions.  Like  Calvin,  too,  their 
theology  radiates  from  one  great  central  truth — the  sovereignty 
of  God.  They  have  stated  this  in  its  clearest,  most  unequi- 
vocal terms,  and  though  this  doctrine,  with  its  conclusions,  has 
never  commended  itself  to  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
yet,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  logical  of  all  the  systems  of 
religious  truth  men  have  ever  framed.  To  these  men,  as  to  Cal- 
vin, God  is  always  a  personal  and  immanent  being.  He  is  not  the 
God  of  the  pantheist  revealed  in  nature's  glories;  he  is  not  the 
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God  of  the  deist  beyond  nature,  but  the  God  of  the  believing 
saint  in  every  age,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  reins  of  human 
destiny.  Few  men  who  know  anything  will  dare  ridicule  the 
We^tminster  divines.  They  were  cast  in  no  common  mould. 
Whatever  may  be  the  honors  the  future  holds  for  Presbyterianism 
they  must  come  in  for  their  share.  Whatever  contributions  to 
national  greatness  the  Puritan  brought  to  Holland,  or  England,  or 
America,  they  must  claim  as  partly  their  work.  So  long  as  the 
world  respects  loyalty  to  conviction,  faithfulness  to  trust,  profound 
learning,  and  exegetical  ability,  their  memories  can  never  die. 
An  unthinking  and  frivolous  soul  may  find  no  charm  in  their 
brilliant  intellectuality,  and  the  stern  logic  by  which  they  settled 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  divine  providence  and  human  destiny. 
The  generation  of  to-day  will  hardly  build  a  monument  to  their 
memory.  Their  work,  however,  will  remain  as  a  rich  legacy  to 
the  world  of  the  loftiest  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  They  will  be  revered  as  the  founders  of  a  system  of 
religious  dogma,  which,  in  spite  of  the  death  knell  repeatedly 
sounded  by  its  enemies,  still  lives  and  counts  in  its  train  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  and  noblest  institutions  of  learning  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  From  the  rock-bound  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  long  wash  of  Pacific  Seas,  we  still  mark  the  im- 
print of  their  genius  upon  the  thousands  of  sturdy  yeomanry 
who  are  our  nation's  hope  and  pride.  We  know  a  living  church 
is  a  growing  church,  yet  we  believe  that  beneath  all  surface 
changes  lie  the  foundations  of  eternal  truth.  We  will  receive  what 
these  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us;  we  will  construe  their  mes- 
sage with  due  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  their  age;  yet  will  we 
reverently  guard  the  imperishable  truth  it  contains.  And  when 
the  world  has  produced  another  school  of  scholars  as  ripe  as  they, 
as  capable  of  handling  fundamental  truth,  and  as  reverent  in  their 
dealings  with  God's  inspired  word,  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to 
think  of  replacing  their  creed  with  one  abreast  of  the  modern 
world. 

John  M.  Mecklin. 

JDcUton,  Oa. 


VII.  THE  BLESSED  HOPE  OF  THE  LORD^S  RETUKN. 


A  Premillennial  Conference  was  held  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Occober  £0,  31,  and 
November  1,  1878. 

Three  members  of  that  Conference  from  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church  prepared  a  "Declaration  of  Principles"  as  held  by 
Premillennarians,  which  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of  more 
than  2,500  persons,  members  of  and  in  attendance  on  the  Con- 
ference. 

That  "  Declaration  "  was  reaffirmed  by  the  great  Conference  in 
Chicago  in  November,  1886,  and  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a 
correct  statement  of  the  principles  held  and  advocated  by  those 
who  are  looking  and  praying  for  the  return  of  pur  Lord  in  visible 
bodily  presence. 

The  "  Declaration  "  is  as  follows : 

1.  We  affirm  our  belief  in  the  supreme  and  absolute  authority 
of  the  written  word  of  God  on  all  questions  of  doctrine  and  duty. 

2.  The  prophetic  words  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  con- 
cerning the  first  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  literally 
fulfilled  in  his  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension;  and 
so  the  prophetic  words  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
concerning  his  second  coming  will  be  literally  fulfilled  in  his  visi- 
ble bodily  return  to  this  earth  in  like  manner  as  he  went  up  into 
heaven ;  and  this  glorious  epiphany  of  the  great  God  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  blessed  hope  of  the  believer  and  of  the  church 
during  this  entire  dispensation. 

3.  This  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  everywhere  in  the 
Scriptures  represented  as  imminent,  and  may  occur  at  any  moment; 
yet  the  precise  day  and  hour  thereof  is  unknown  to  man,  and 
known  only  to  God. 

4.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  teach  that  the  whole  world  will  be 
converted  to  God,  and  that  there  will  be  a  reign  of  universal 
righteousness  and  peace  before  the  return  of  our  Lord,  but  that 
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only  at  and  by  his  coming  in  power  and  glory  will  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  progress  of  evil  and  the  development  of  anti- 
christ, the  times  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  ingathering  of  Israel, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  Christ  and  the  transfiguration  of 
his  living  saints  receive  their  fulfilment  and  the  period  of  millen- 
nial blessedness  its  inauguration. 

5.  The  duty  of  the  church  during  the  absence  of  the  Bride- 
groom is  to  watch  and  pray,  to  work  and  wait,  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  thus  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  God;  and  to  his  latest  promise,  Surely  I 
come  quickly,"  to  respond,  in  joyous  hope,  "Even  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesus." 

It  must  be  affirmed  in  advance  that  there  are  no  "arguments" 
in  support  of  this  doctrine  except  the  teachings  of  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 

As  man  knew  nothing  whatever  in  regard  to  the  first  advent 
except  what  God  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  he  knows 
nothing  whatever  as  regards  the  second  advent  except  what  is  re- 
vealed by  God  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  common  with  our  fellow-Christians  of  all  communions,  our 
appeal  is  to  the  infallible  word  of  God ;  apart  from  this,  we  have 
no  doctrine  to  state,  no  arguments  to  advance. 

1.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
has  at  no  time  prevailed  supremely  in  any  one  community  or 
country,  or  city,  or  race,  or  nation.  It  has  not  prevailed  univer- 
sally on  any  island,  or  continent,  or  hemisphere ;  nor  has  it  pre- 
vailed universally  in  any  one  generation.  It  is  an  unusual  event 
when  all  the  members  of  even  one  family  are  saved. 

God,  in  sovereign  grace,  under  every  dispensation  has  visited  a 
lost  race  to  take  out  of  it  a  people  for  himself.  Thus  far  salvation 
has  been  by  remnants,  and  so  a  remnant  shall  be  saved ;  the  little 
flock  does  not  win  the  kingdom  and  bring  the  world  to  Christ,  but 
the  Father  gives  them  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  coming  of  that 
kingdom  the  universal  church  continues  to  pray.  We  may  be 
assured  that  that  kingdom  will  not  come  without  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  the  King.  He  will  not  be  crowned  Lord  of  all  unless  he 
is  here  in  person  to  be  crowned.    The  kindreds  and  the  tribes  on 
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this  terrestrial  ball  will  not  and  cannot  crown  liim  until  the  Lord 
himself  is  here. 

Where  in  God's  great  universe  will  the  coronation  of  the  King 
take  place?  Not  in  some  far-off  star- world  in  infinite  space;  not 
in  some  other  planet  of  this  solar  system ;  but  here  on  this  earth 
where  he  was  born,  and  lived,  and  taught,  and  died,  and  was 
buried,  and  from  which  he  rose,  and  to  which  he  will  surely  come 
back  in  like  manner  as  he  went  up  into  heaven — whom  the 
heavens  must  receive  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  at  no  time 
in  human  history,  in  no  spot  on  earth,  in  no  community,  been  so 
manifested  and  realized  that  the  prophecies  concerning  the  glories 
of  the  coming  kingdom  have  been  fulfilled  even  in  any  one  local- 
ity and  for  one  short  hour. 

The  statement  just  made  must  be  modified.  Jesus  said  to  his 
disciples,  "Some  standing  here  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom";  and  after  six  days 
Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James  and  John  up  into  a  high  mountain  and 
was  transfigured,  and  the  kingdom  was  manifested  in  power  and 
glory  for  a  short  season  on  that  high  mount;  and  then  and  there 
our  Lord  gave  the  type  and  first-fruits  of  what  the  millennial  king- 
dom will  be ;  but  the  Lord  was  there  as  Son  of  God  and  Lord 
of  all  worlds  in  visible  bodily  presence,  and  without  that  presence 
there  was  neither  visible  kingdom  nor  glory. 

When  premillennarians  talk  of  the  coming  kingdom,  they  mean 
that  the  transfiguration  scenes  will  be  enacted  and  multiplied  all 
over  the  globe,  with  the  Lord  himself  the  great  central  person, 
around  whom  two  worlds,  the  visible  and  invisible,  gather  to  hold 
converse  and  adore.  Moses,  the  representative  of  the  dead  in 
Christ  who  shall  be  raised  in  glory ;  and  Elijah,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  living  saints  who  will  be  transfigured  in  a  moment 
at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  Father  looking  down  with  de- 
light on  his  beloved  Son,  and  the  shekinah  glory  enfolding 
all.  Anything  short  of  this  or  less  than  this  is  not  that  king- 
dom for  whose  coming  our  Lord  taught  us  to  pray. 

The  evolution  of  humanity  and  the  Christianization  of  the 
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nations  fall  immeasurably  below  the  object-lesson  of  the  kingdom 
as  presented  bj  the  King  himself  on  the  mount.  Transfiguration 
and  glorification  will  be  the  essential  characteristics  and  qualities 
of  the  millennial  kingdom. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  West  says:  "Christian  chiliasm  or  premillenna- 
rianism  is  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth 
one  thousand  years  after  the  Beast,  False  Prophet,  and  Apostate 
Christendom  have  been  judged  and  punished  in  a  common  doom. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  a  visible  and  external  sovereignty  of  Christ 
upon  earth  as  the  outcome  of  history,  the  redeemed  church  of  all 
ages  rejoicing  in  the  fulness  of  a  resurrection  life,  in  the  actual 
presence  of  him  who  is  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  a 
kingdom  of  outward  glory,  established  upon  the  ruin  of  the  poli- 
ties of  all  nations,  wide  as  the  canopy  of  heaven.  It  is  a  kingdom 
spiritual,  in  which  carnal  beatitudes  have  no  place,  the  beggarly 
elements  of  Judaism  no  honor;  a  kingdom  terrestrial  and  yet 
celestial,  not  of  this  world  but  of  heaven ;  one  in  which  Jew  and 
Gentile  incorporated  together  share  the  victory,  blessedness,  holi- 
ness, dominion  and  communion  of  their  Lord. 

3.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Old  Testament  contains  many  pre- 
dictions of  the  visible  bodily  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  on  this 
earth  of  ours;  these  predictions  extend  over  four  thousand  years, 
and  embrace  details  of  time,  place,  circumstances,  nations,  race, 
tribe,  etc.,  etc.  No  Christian  interpreter  of  Scripture  has  had 
the  temerity  to  assert  that  these  predictions  were  fulfilled  at  the 
flood,  or  the  call  of  Abram,  or  the  giving  of  the  law,  or  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  or  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  or  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  or  the  return  of  Israel  from  exile — they 
were  fulfilled  literally  and  exactly  in  the  coming  into  this  world 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Son  of  Mary,  Son  of  God,  the  promised 
seed  of  the  woman,  and  in  his  life,  death  and  resurrection;  and 
men  saw  and  heard  and  handled  this  Eternal  Life. 

So  the  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments  contain  many  predictions 
of  a  second  advent  of  this  same  glorious  person.  One  verse 
in  every  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  out  of  a  total  of  seventy- 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  verses  of  the  New  Testament,  or  one 
verse  in  every  twenty-five,  speaks  directly  or  indirectly  of  this 
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flecoTid  coming.  This  same  Jesus  who  is  taken  up  into  heaven  is 
to  return  in  like  manner  to  this  earth. 

How  ineffable  the  folly  of  that  Biblical  exegete  who  vacates 
these  Scriptures  of  all  significance  by  spiritualizing  them  into  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  the  death  of  the  believer.  As  well  teach  that  the 
promi^e  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  deluge,  or  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  death  of 
Moses,  or  the  conquests  of  David,  or  the  translation  of  Elijah. 

The  same  canons  of  interpretation  that  allow  such  amazing 
liberties  with  the  predictions  of  Scripture  as  to  the  Parousia  of  our 
Lord  would,  if  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  rob  the  human  race  of  its  Divine  Redeemer, 
and  enthrone  Death,  the  last  enemy,  as  the  supreme  object  of 
hope  to  all  believers  under  both  dispensations. 

We  insist  that  the  same  rules  of  interpretation  must  be  applied 
to  the  entire  series  of  prophecies  which  speak  of  the  personal 
Christ.  If  all  predictions  concerning  his  first  advent  found  a  lite- 
ral fulfilment  in  his  bodily  presence,  so  will  all  those  as  to  his 
second  coming  find  the  same  kind  of  fulfilment. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  church  is  to-day,  as  for  eighteen 
centuries  past,  praying  "thy  kingdom  come."  The  kingdom  is 
here  now  in  germ,  in  individual  hearts,  but  not  yet  come  in 
visible  sovereignty,  in  power  and  glory;  nor  will  that  kingdom 
ever  so  come  until  the  Kino^  himself  returns. 

There  is  no  faintest  hint  in  the  JSTew  Testament  that  fhe  world 
or  the  church  will  be  essentially  different  from  what  they  are 
now  until  he  comes,  who  shall  make  all  things  not  "  better,  but 
new." 

The  phrase,  "the  conversion  of  the  world,"  is  slowly  but  surely 
giving  way  to  the  phrase,  "the  evangelization  of  the  world."  The 
conversion  of  this  world  under  this  dispensation  is  nowhere  pre- 
dicted in  the  Scriptures  or  promised  in  the  New  Testament.  Be- 
fore the  return  of  our  Lord,  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  will  be 
preached  among  all  nations  as  God's  witness.  The  nations  or  the 
Gentiles  will  be  visited,  and  God's  people  "taken  out." 

The  present  mixed  condition  of  light  and  darkness,  good  and 
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evil,  belief  and  unbelief,  salvation  and  damnation,  will  continue 
until  the  end  of  the  age.  The  gospel  net  is  still  taking  fish,  both 
good  and  bad ;  the  wheat  and  tares  in  the  same  field  are  both 
growing,  and  growing  together.  The  great  Teacher  tells  us  this 
will  continue  until  the  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels  and 
make  the  final  separation  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation.  "  The 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels." 

The  parables  of  our  Lord,  setting  forth  the  essential  principles 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  find  their  solution  in  the  return  of  the 
Lord  himself.  The  nobleman  wlio  went  into  a  far  country  to  re- 
ceive a  kingdom  "returned";  the  ten  virgins,  the  five  wise  and 
the  five  foolish,  hear  at  midnight  the  cry,  "Behold,  the  bride- 
groom cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him";  the  seed  sown  by  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  is  caught  away  by  the  devil  until  the 
end  of  the  age;  the  devil  continues  to  sow  tares  until  the  time  of 
the  harvefct,  when  the  tares  shall  be  bound  in  bundles  for  the 
burning. 

No  candid  and  honest  man  can  deny  that  the  present  mixed 
condition  of  all  human  affairs  will  continue  until  the  return  of 
the  Lord  himself  at  the  end  of  the  world  (age). 

The  return  of  Christ  is  not  only  "the"  hope,  but  "the  blessed 
hope,"  of  the  believer  and  of  the  church  during  these  wilderness 
days,  when  the  Bridegroom  is  absent. 

These  are  the  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time  of  the  prophet 
Daniel;  the  forty  and  two  months  of  the  downtreading  of  the 
holy  city ;  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  the  Apocalypse, 
■when  the  bride  laments  the  absence  of  the  Bridegroom  and  prays 
for  his  coming;  when  the  little  flock  is  awaiticg  the  return  of  the 
great  Shepherd;  and  when,  because  iniquity  doth  abound,  the 
love  of  many  has  waxed  cold.  The  Chinese  empire  and  the  Kom- 
ish  hierarchy  claim  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  realized  in 
millennial  splendor,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, here  on  earth  and  at  present ;  and  that  nothing  more  is  to 
be  desired  than  the  extension  of  these  empires.  Postmillennarians 
seem  to  think  that  the  extension  and  establishment  of  the  church 
of  to-day  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  here  on  earth,    la  view  of  this  theology,  the  absence  of 
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Me  King  himself  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  or  the  coronation  of  the  King.  Postmil- 
lennarians  say,  The  kingdom  without  the  King;  premillennarians 
say.  No  kingdom  without  tlie  King. 

"And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come." 

He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should  assert  that  "this  gospel  of 
the  kingdom"  either  had  or  had  not,  at  this  day,  been  "preached 
in  the  whole  earth  for  a  testimony  unto  all  nations."  The  nations 
of  Asia  heard  it  from  Solomon,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  and  other  pro- 
phets; the  nations  of  orreece  and  Rome  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles;  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  chamberlain 
of  Candace  took  it  with  them  to  their  homes  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth;  North  Africa  was  the  home  of  flourishing 
missionary  churches  as  early  as  the  third  century ;  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  all  been  evangelized;  at  this  moment  mission  sta- 
tions and  gospel  lights  girdle  the  globe,  while  millions  of  copies  of 
this  gOFpel  of  the  kingdom,  in  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  earth,  proclaim,  as  with  tongues 
of  fire,  "Watch  therefore:  for  ye  know  not  what  day  your  Lord 
Cometh."  What  is  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction? 
(Matt  xxiv.  14.)    Who  shall  tell? 

5.  Tlie  condition  of  the  church  and  of  the  world  at  the  return 
of  the  King. 

If  the  present  dispensation  is  to  end  in  universal  righteousness 
and  peace,  then  how  shall  one  interpret  those  Scriptures  that  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  the  race  as  one  of  apostasy  and  abounding 
iniquity  at  the  Parousia  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

The  great  Teacher  sent  from  God  foretold  this  condition  in 
language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  He  selects  two  events 
of  Old  Testament  history  as  unmistakable  examples  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  at  his  coming,  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  the  flood,  and  tlie  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Luke 
xvii.  26-30 :  "And  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be 
also  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  They  did  eat,  they  drank, 
they  married  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage,  until  the  day 
that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came,  and  destroyed 
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them  all.  Likewise  also  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot;  they  did 
eat,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they  builded; 
but  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all.  Even  thus  shall 
it  be  in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed." 

The  days  immediately  preceding  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
are  described  in  language  of  dread  sublimity:  "Iniquity  shall 
abound;  the  love  of  many  shaU  wax  cold";  if  possible,  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  antichrists,  false  teachers,  and  false  prophets,  the 
very  elect  shall  be  deceived.  The  apostles  repeat  the  solemn 
warnings  of  their  Master,  and  tell  us  of  the  man  of  sin  sitting  in 
the  temple  of  God,  opposing,  and  exalting  himself  above  God, 
with  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders;  of  the  perilous  times  of 
the  last  days,  the  seducing  spirits,  the  teachings  of  demons,  the 
forms  of  godliness  without  power;  of  scoffers  and  antichrists  and 
persecutions  and  apostasies.  When  John,  in  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter of  Revelation,  sees  the  woman  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  church,  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  decked  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  riding  forth  on  the  scarlet  covered 
beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  the  symbol  of  the  "  world- 
power"  in  its  totality,  no  wonder  that,  as  he  beholds  the  horrible 
transformation  of  the  woman  into  the  harlot,  he  wondered  with 
great  amazement. 

"  Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith 
on  the  earth?" 

6.  The  doctrine  of  this  blessed  hope  has  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  its  advocates.  Some  premillennarians  have  attempted  to 
fix  the  times  and  dates  of  the  future  events  connected  with  the 
return  of  our  Lord ;  and  some  have  even  arranged  the  exact  order 
in  which  these  events  will  occur,  and  have  affirmed  that  they  can- 
not occur  in  any  other.  Elaborate  charts  and  diagrams  showing 
the  precise  chronological  succession  of  the  "last  things"  have 
been  laboriously  prepared  and  triumphantly  exliibited ;  and  the 
"prophe  ic  times"  have  been  calculated  to  the  day  and  the  hour. 
These  attempts  at  prophecy  have  tended  to  bring  the  "  blessed 
hope"  itself  into  disrepute  with  thoughtful  Ciiristians,  who  are 
unwilling  to  be  taught  by  those  who  are  wise  above  what  is  writ- 
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ten.  Of  that  day  knowetb  no  man;  and  the  times  and  seasons 
the  Father  hath  reserved  to  himself. 

The  "day  of  the  Lord"  is  a  definite  period  of  time — definite 
in  its  a  quo  and  ad  quem^  but,  most  probably,  not  a  day  of 
four-and-twenty  hours,  but  a  period  of  very  considerable  duration. 

If  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  close  this  dispensation,  and  with 
it  to  settle  all  of  its  unsolved  problems,  namely,  the  Eestoration  of 
the  Jews,  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles,  the  development  of  Anti- 
christ, the  Apostasy  of  the  visible  church,  the  Evangelization  of 
the  nations,  the  Eesurrection  of  the  righteous  dead,  the  Transfigu- 
ration of  the  living,  the  Creation  of  the  New  heavens  and  the  New 
earth,  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  less  than  omniscience  can  give 
us  an  infallible  order;  and  this  order  is  not  revealed  in  the  word 
of  God.  All  efforts  to  find  an  order"  in  the  Scriptures  must 
bear  constantly  in  mind  the  law  of  prophetic  perspective.  The 
prophet,  looking  down  the  centuries  and  across  continents  and 
oceans,  sees  two  or  more  objects  of  prophetic  revelation  in  the 
same  line,  and  apparently  in  immediate  proximi  y;  but  when  the 
traveller  draws  near  the  first  object  he  finds  that  the  second  and 
third  are  still  far  oflF  in  the  distance. 

The  day  of  the  Lord  is  "near"  or  remote,  according  to  the 
standard  or  scale  by  which  we  measure  duration.  "It  is  plain 
that  that  period  which  is  distant  in  one  scheme  of  things  may  be 
near  in  another,  where  events  are  on  a  vaster  scale  and  move  in  a 
mightier  orbit.  That  which  is  a  whole  life  to  the  ephemera  is 
but  a  day  to  the  man ;  that  which  in  the  brief  succession  of  au- 
thentic human  history  is  counted  as  remote  is  but  a  single  page 
in  the  volume  of  the  heavenly  records.  The  coming  of  Christ 
may  be  distant  as  measured  on  the  scale  of  human  life,  but  may 
be  'near'  and  'at  hand'  and  *at  the  door'  when  the  interval  of 
the  two  advents  is  compared,  not  merely  with  the  four  thousand 
years  which  were  but  its  preparation,  but  with  the  line  of  infinite 
ages  which  it  is  itself  preparing." 

The  Scriptures  represent  the  Parousia  of  Christ  as  always  im- 
minent. "Imminence  is  the  combination  of  two  conditions,  viz., 
certainty  and  uncertainty.  An  imminent  event  is  one  which  is 
certain  to  occur  at  some  time,  uncertain  at  what  time."  The 
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event  of  our  Lord's  Return  is  certain;  the  precise  time  of  that 
Return  is  uncertain.    He  may  come  at  any  moment. 

The  entire  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  were  intended 
and  calculated  to  produce  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  the  hope  and 
the  expectation  of  his  return.  They  were  exhorted  to  wait  for 
the  Son  from  heaven,  to  watch  for  the  coniing  of  the  Son  of  man, 
to  be  ready  for  him  at  any  moment.  The  time  was  so  absolutely 
uncertain  that  none  but  a  wicked  and  slothful  servant  would  say, 
"My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming."  And  this  method  of  teaching 
did  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  apostolic  Christians  the  eager  ex- 
pectation and  the  longing  desire  and  hope  for  their  Lord's  return. 
Believers  this  day  are  eighteen  centuries  nearer  this  coming  than 
were  the  men  who  lived  in  the  first  century.  What  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  church  towards  his  second  advent?  Is  there,  through- 
out the  church,  the  eager  hope,  the  longing  desire,  for  the  Lord's 
return  that  characterized  the  church  of  the  first  three  Christian 
centuries?  Do  the  ministers  hold  up,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  faith,  the  blessed  hope  of  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ?  Is  there,  on  the  part  of  believ- 
ers, a  waiting  watchfulness  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man? 

Surely  the  heart  of  every  saint  ought  to  thrill  with  unutterable 
joy  at  the  thought  of  beholding  the  glorified  form  of  the  Son  of 
man.  It  is  not  yet  manifest  what  we  shall  be;  but  when  he  is 
manifested,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is; 
and  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even 
as  he  is  pure. 

The  world  once  saw  him  in  the  shame  and  the  agony  of  the 
cross;  the  world  shall  once  again  see  him  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory.  Surely  1  come  quickly,  saith 
the  Lord.    Let  our  hearts  and  lips  respond,  Even  so,  come.  Lord 

Jesus.  A.  W.  PiTZER. 

Washington,  B.  C. 
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Sayings  of  our  Lord. 

This  is  the  title  given  by  the  discoverers  to  a  recently-found 
Greek  manuscript.^  Messrs.  Grcnfell  and  Hunt,  working  last 
winter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  se- 
lected as  the  scene  of  their  operations  a  village  on  the  edge  of 
the  Libyan  Desert,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Cairo, 
bearing  the  modern  name  of  Behnesa.  This  village  occupies  a 
part  of  the  site  of  Oxyrhynchus,  a  flourishing  town  in  Koman 
times,  and  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  early  Christianity.  It  de- 
clined rapidly  after  the  Arabian  conquest,  and  for  centuries  its 
buildings  had  been  used  as  a  quarry  for  bricks  and  stones.  Hence, 
it  was  probable  that  papyri,  if  found  here  at  all,  would  be,  not  in 
houses,  but  in  heaps  of  rubbish,  where  old  documents  had 
been  thrown  out.  Search  was  made  in  one  of  the  mounds,  and 
was  richly  rewarded.  In  some  cases  documents  were  found  by 
the  basketful,  occasionally  even  in  the  original  basket.  Two 
men  were  kept  busy  making  tin  boxes  for  the  reception  of  the 
papyri,  as  it  is  important,  in  studying  any  particular  manuscript, 
to  know  what  documents  were  found  together.  The  boxes  were 
necessary,  also,  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  papyri,  as  the 
condition  of  those  found  in  rubbish  heaps  is  generally  very  frag- 
mentary, and  at  the  best  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  which  no- 
thing can  be  made. 

The  manuscript  in  question  is  a  single  leaf,  5f  x3f  inches,  writ- 
ten on  both  sides  in  Greek  uncials,  or  rounded  ca})itals;  there  are 

^  Aoyca^ Ir^Goo^  Sayings  of  our  Loed.  Edited,  with  Translation  and  Com- 
ments, hy  Messrs.  Qrevfell  and  Hunt.  From  this  pamphlet  have  been  derived  the 
Greek  text  and  the  translations  given  in  this  article,  together  with  many  of  the 
comments  The  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  from  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  (American  Branch).  91  and  93  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  It  is  published 
in  board  covers,  with  two  collotypes,  for  fifty  cents.  There  is  a  very  satisfactory 
edition  in  paper  covers,  with  two  plates,  showing  the  two  sides  of  the  manuscript, 
for  fifteen  cents. 
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about  forfy  lines  of  text  in  all.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
leaf  by  the  word  xdpcpot;  (mote),  which  one  of  the  explorers  no- 
ticed. This  at  once  suggested  the  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
about  tbe  mote  and  the  beam.  Further  study  of  the  document 
led  to  its  prompt  publication  as  containing  matter  of  unusual 
interest. 

We  subjoin  tlie  corrected  Greek  text,  omitting  a  few  letters  of 
words  which  have  not  been  entirely  made  out.  Letters  in  square 
brackets  have  been  restored  by  the  editors.  Accents,  breathings, 
and  punctuation  marks  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  manuscript. 

THE  LOGIA. 

1.  xai  TOTS  diai3Xi(l>£i<$  ixjSaXelv  to  y.dp(po<s  to  i>  tw  6(pdaX[i<j)  too  ddeX^oo  ffoo. 

2.  Aiyei  c«v  ixij  urjaTtbdr^Te  tov  xoctij.ov  ob  /jtij  £upr]Te  TTjv  (SaffiXeiav 
TOO  Oeob'  xai  idv  /lij  (jaftftaTifxrjTe  to  ffdftjSaTov  obx  o(l'e<TOe  tov  TtaTipa. 

3.  Aiyei  ^Irjffob?,  £[_r:^Trjv  iv  pjffo)  too  xoap.ob^  xai  iv  (Tapxl  axpOir^v  ayroT?, 
xou  sbpov  7TdvTa<^  peObovTos  xai  obdiva  sbpov  dul'iovTa  abTo~i<;^  xai  novel  i) 
(po^'/j  poo        roT?  uloji^  tojv  dvOp(6~wv^  oti  TO(pXot  eiffiv  Trj  xapdia  aoTcbv. 

4  TZTwyjta. 

5.  [A^]^c£  ^Irjffob<$  o7f\oo  idv  watv  .  .  .  xaX  .  .  .  .  .  l^iaTtv  p.6vo<^  .  .  . 
iyd)  elpi  peT  abT\_ob'\'  eyei^p'^ov  tov  XlOov  xdxsl  ebpvjffei^  pe,  ay^iaov  to  ^bXov 
xdyd)  t/.zl  el  pi. 

6.  Aiyst  'IrjfToo?,  obx  s'ffTtv  ^ezro?  7:po<prjTri<$  kv  ttj  naTpidt  aur[]o]D,  obde 
laTpo<^  Tzoiel  Oepa-!Ztia.<^  ei^  too^  yiv(I)<7xovTa<;  abTov. 

7.  AiyeL  ^Irjffob^j  7t6X:<;  wxodoprjpivrj  in'  axpov  [o^pou^  b<p-qXob  xaX  iffTrjpty- 
pivrj  ooTB  7r£[<7]£?v  dbvaTat  oots  xpo[p^7jvac. 

8.  Aiyet  'Irj(Tob?j  dxobscg  .... 

TRANSLATION. 

1.  And  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye. 

2.  Jesus  saith,  Except  ye  fast  [to]  the  world,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  except  ye 
keep  the  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father. 

3.  Jesus  saith,  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  flesh  was  I  seen  of  them,  and  I  found  all  men 
drunken,  and  none  found  I  athirst  among  them,  and 
my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men,  because  they 
are  blind  in  their  heart. 

4  poverty.  .  .  . 
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6.  Jesus  saith,  Wherever  there  are  ....  and  .  .  .  . 
there  is  one  alone  ....  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the 
stone,  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me :  cleave  the 
wood,  and  there  am  I. 

6.  Jesus  saith,  A  prophet  is  not  acceptable  in  his  own 
country,  neither  doth  a  physician  work  cures  upon 
them  that  know  him. 

7.  Jesus  saith,  A  city  built  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
and  stablished  can  neither  fall  nor  be  hid. 

8.  Jesus  saith,  Thou  hearest  .... 

Logia  2,  3,  and  5  contain  matter  not  found  in  the  I^ew  Testa- 
ment; 4  and  8  are  almost  entirely  illegible. 

Legion  1  resembles  Luke  vi.  42  and  Matthew  vii  5.  In  Legion 
2  the  accusative  xoafiov  with  vrjazeuarjTS  seems  very  harsh.  Pro- 
fessor J.  Rendel  Harris  quotes  a  passage  from  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria in  which  this  verb  is  used  with  the  genitive — "fast  from 
the  world."  The  same  passage  of  Clement  refers  to  keeping  the 
Sabbath  by  refraining  from  sins.  Professor  Harris  concludes 
that  both  parts  of  this  logion  are  to  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  strengthens  this  position  by  reference  to  Justin,  who  says: 
Learn  to  fast  the  true  fast ^  .  .  .  [and  do  not]  think  yourselves 

pious  if  you  are  idle  for  one  day  If  there  is  an  adulterer, 

let  him  repent,  and  thus  he  has  sdbhaiized  the  true  and  delight- 
some Sahhath  of  GodP 

Logion  3  recalls  the  lament  over  the  city.  (Matthew  xxiii.  37; 
Luke  xiii.  34.)  The  word  "athirst"  is  found  in  Matthew  v.  6, 
i»  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  logion  in  John  i.  10. 

Logion  4  is  almost  entirely  illegible.  The  word  TZTuyy^ia  (pov- 
erty) does  not  occur  in  any  saying  of  Christ  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels, so  this  logion  seems  to  be  new. 

The  first  part  of  Logion  5  is  mutilated,  and  it  is  doubtful  how 
it  should  be  emended.  One  suggestion  is  to  read  efc  before  cVr/v, 
and  the  meaning  may  then  be  that  wherever  there  are  several  be- 
lievers, or  even  only  one,  Jesus  is  present;  and  this  part  affords  a 
general  parallel  to  Matthew  xviii.  20.  The  second  part  is  the 
most  striking  in  the  whole  document.  It  may  be  a  statement  of 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  all  things.    "Raise  the  stone"  and 
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"  cleave  the  wood  "  may  refer  to  the  common  vocation  of  the  la- 
borer, and  wonld  give  the  promise  that  Christ  is  ever  present, 
even  with  the  humblest  believer.  Other  interpretations  have 
been  suggested,  but  they  are  more  or  less  fanciful. 

Logion  6  suggests  Luke  iv.  24  and  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
evangelists.  The  last  part  reminds  us  of  verse  23  in  the  same 
chapter  of  Luke:  " Physician,  heal  thyself:  whatsoever  we  have 
heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  country." 

Logion  7  is  like  Matthew  v.  14,  with  additions  that  seem  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  parable  of  the  house  built  upon  a  rock  (Matt, 
vii.  24,  25);  but,  as  the  editors  say,  there  is  no  real  fusion  of  the 
passages,  since  there  is  no  reference  to  the  rock,  which  is  the 
essential  point  of  the  parable. 

Logion  8  is  too  defective  to  afford  any  clue  as  to  its  meaning. 

The  papyri  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  fragment 
belong  to  the  second  and  thirJ  centuries  of  our  era.  This  fact, 
with  the  character  of  the  handwriting,  fixes  300  A.  D.  as  the  low- 
est date  at  which  the  papyrus  could  have  been  written.  The  fact 
that  the  manuscript  is  a  leaf  from  a  book  and  not  a  part  of  a  roll, 
together  with  other  signs,  puts  the  upper  limit  at  about  150 
A.  D.  The  discoverers  are  inclined  to  date  the  manuscript  not 
long  after  200  A.  D.,  thus  placing  it  a  hundred  years  before  our 
oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels.  The  date  of  the  composition 
may  be  earlier.  "Since  the  papyrus  itself  was  written  not  much 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  this  collection  of 
sayings  must  go  back  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
But  the  internal  evidence  points  to  an  earlier  date.  The  primi-  • 
tive  cast  and  setting  of  the  sayings,  the  absence  of  any  consistent 
tendency  in  favor  of  any  particular  sect,  the  wide  divergencies  in 
the  familiar  sayings  from  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  striking 
character  of  those  which  are  new,  combine  to  separate  the  frag- 
ment from  the  apocrjphal  literature  of  the  middle  and  latter  half 
of  the  second  century,  and  to  refer  it  back  to  the  period  when 
the  canonical  Gospels  had  not  yet  reached  their  preeminent  posi- 
tion." The  editors  suggest  that  the  fragment  may  be  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a  collection  of  some  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  and 
they  may  embody  a  tradition  independent  of  those  which  have 
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taken  shape  in  our  canonical  Gospels.  Paul,  in  his  address  to 
the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx.  35),  gives  us  a  saying  of  Christ 
not  found  in  the  Gospels,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive"; and  Luke,  in  his  preface,  and  John,  in  his  conclusion, 
both  intimate  that  there  were  things  done  and  said  by  Christ 
which  they  have  not  recorded.  It  is  possible  that  we  liave  here 
a  concrete  example  of  what  was  meant  by  the  Hebrew  Lcgia, 
which  Papias,  a  bishop  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
tells  us  were  compiled  by  Matthew,  and  the  Ibyta  xopcayA^  upon 
which  Papias  himself  wrote  a  commentary,  though  there  is  no 
actual  connection  of  this  fragment  with  either. 

Many  interesting  questions  are  raised  by  this  discovery,  for  the 
solu'.ion  of  which  the  data  are  as  yet  insufficient.  In  the  words 
of  another:  "It  may  be  that  this  is  a  stray  leaf  from  the  collec- 
tion of  some  early  Christian,  such  as  any  one  might  gather  either 
for  private  or  public  use.  The  fact  that  we  have  here  a  small 
collection  of  savings  differing  from  any  of  the  recorded  sayings 
of  Cbrist  in  the  canonical  or  the  apocryphal  Gospels  favors  the 
supposition  that  the  ancient  collectors  used  considerable  liberty 
in  the  selection  and  wording  of  their  material.  Indeed,  these  say- 
ings may  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  early  Christian  teachers 
whose  identity  is  now  unknown.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  wise 
thing  at  present  is  to  wait  for  further  light ;  for  he  who  now  speaks 
most  dogmatically  concerning  the  Logia  may  soon  have  abundant 
reason  for  changing  his  opinion."  G.  F.  Nicolassen. 
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Dabney's  Peacticaij  Philosophy. 
The  PeacticaIj  Philosophy  ;  being  the  Philosophy  of  the  Feelings,  of  the  Will, 
and  of  the  Conscience,  with  the  Ascertainment  of  Particular  Rights  and  Duties. 
By  R  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.,  LL.  B.,  late  Professor  of  Systematic  and  Practical 
Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Feminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Virginia.  Edited  by  Eev.  S.  B.  Erviu,  Mexico,  Mo.  Published  by  the 
Crescent  Book  House,  Mexico,  Mo.    1897.    Pp.  621. 

The  writer,  in  common  with  a  host  of  others,  hails  with  delight  the  appear- 
ance of  this  most  interesting  and  wonderful  book.  It  is  the  latest,  ripest,  and  best 
fruit  of  the  great  author's  consecrated,  laborious  life.  For  practical  uses  to  the 
busy  pastor  Dabney's  Theology  will  for  ages  be,  in  its  line,  of  incomparable  value. 
In  its  own  sphere  a  like  eminence  is  predicted  of  his  Practical  Philosophy.  It  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  moral  science.  It  will  forge  its  way  to  the  forefront  and  claim 
the  chief  place  in  the  class-room  as  a  text-book,  not  only  in  the  conservative  South, 
but,  also,  wherever  men  are  found  who  love  the  truth,  who  want  to  walk  in  its 
light,  and  desire  to  be  guided  by  its  counsels.  The  material  and  mechanical  parts 
of  the  work  are  poor,  affording  but  a  homely  body  for  a  grand  soul.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  subject  that  concerns  us. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  four  books.  The  first  book,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  treats  of  the  psychology  of  the  feelings;  the  second,  consisting  of  three 
chapters,  treats  of  the  will ;  the  third,  containing  seven  chapters,  treats  of  the 
theories  of  the  ethical  sentiments;  and  the  fourth,  containing  nine  chapters,  treats 
of  applied  ethics. 

Let  it  be  understood,  at  once,  that  our  author  "ploughs  with  no  man's  heifer.*' 
"While  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with  the  literature  of  this  science  will  see  on 
every  page  proof  of  elaborate  reading  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  great 
masters  of  the  science,  he  will  find  that  our  author  has  thought  for  himself,  and 
preferred  to  express  his  thoughts  in  words  of  his  own  choosing.  As,  at  once,  evi- 
dence of  this  and  an  introduction  to  the  book,  we  quote  the  following,  which  ex- 
plains itself  : 

"Let  the  word  feelings  stand  as  the  universal  term,  including  all  forms  of 
sensibility  and  of  desire  and  of  emotion.  Let  the  word  sensibility  stand  for  our 
passive  feelings  in  which  the  soul  is  simply  subject  and  not  agent.  Let  the  word 
desires  or  appetencies  stand  for  those  opposite  feelings,  in  which  the  soul  acts  from 
within  outwards,  by  the  outflow  of  its  own  spontaneity.  It  will  be  understood 
that  we  include  under  the  term  appetencies  those  repulsions  which  are  really  the 
counterparts  of  appetencies,  and  are  yet  equally  with  them  the  outgoings  of  the 
subjective  spontaneity." 

The  distinction  here  clearly  stated  between  sensibility  and  appetency  has  its 
parallel  in  anatomy,  in  the  two  sets  of  nerves ;  one  extending  from  the  surface  of 
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the  body  to  the  nerve-centres,  to  carry  impressions  inward,  and  another  extending 
from  the  nerve-centres  to  the  muscles,  to  carry  impressions  (or  ca;-pressions  ?)  out- 
ward— the  sensitive  nerves,  and  the  motor  nerves.  This  distinction  pervades  the 
entire  book.  It  is  psychologically  sound  and  bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  determin- 
ing many  questions  of  ethical  scieuce.  The  sensibilities  (passive  feelings)  are  not 
discussed  at  any  great  length,  because  they  seem  to  be  better  understood,  and 
there  is  less  controversy  about  them,  or  about  questions  arisiug  out  of  them. 
What  our  author  means  by  "appetencies"  and  dispositions  out  of  which  desires 
arise  needs  to  be  carefully  considered.  Dispositions  are  fixed  properties  of  the 
Boul,  their  stability  giving  continuity  to  character.  As  soon  as  a  man  discloses  to 
■us  any  depraved  disposition  we  henceforth  expect  on  suitable  occasions  that  he 
•will  act  as  prompted  by  it,  because  we  know  dispositions  abide  the  same  unless 
they  are  changed  by  Almighty  grace.  It  is  the  common  sense  of  mankind  that 
dispositions  do  not  change.  Yet,  each  disposition  is  the  source  of  its  own  appe- 
tency ;  and  this,  in  turn,  predetermines  what  is  pleasing  or  repulsive  to  it.  Such, 
stated  as  accurately  as  can  be  done  in  a  few  words,  is  the  general  foundation  and 
starting-point  of  the  book.  In  the  classification  of  feelings  the  author  justly  criti- 
cises the  distribution  of  some  to  the  category  of  pleasure,  and  the  rest  to  that  of 
pain,  as  if  this  were  a  scientific  distinction;  whereas,  it  is  only  to  state  a  contrast  of 
result,  so  to  speak,  from  rousing  them  into  activity,  l  hey  may  be  different  in 
nature  (a  beautiful  scene — a  grand  exhibition  of  moral  courage)  and  give  us 
pleasure,  or  different  in  kind  and  cause  us  pain.  Yet  loose  and  unscientific  as 
this  classification  is,  life  is  made  up  of  pleasures  and  pains.  Another  distribution  is 
into  desires  and  aversions.  This  is  the  echo  of  the  other,  for  we  desire  the  pleas- 
ures and  are  averse  to  the  pains.  A  third  classification  is  on  the  ground  that  some  are 
corporeal,  and  some  are  spiritual.  Instinctive  desires  are  referred  to  the  corporeal, 
and  rational  to  the  spiritual.  In  regard  to  the  moral  faculty,  our  author  says: 
*'We  apply  the  term  'conscience'  to  that  power  by  which  we  judge  our  own  affec- 
tions and  actions  as  right  or  wrong."  The  general  analysis  or  exhibition  of  how  this 
faculty  or  power  is  brought  into  play  is  excellent.  We  prefer,  however,  a  more 
analytic  statement  of  this  power.  Conscience,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  technically  a 
faculty.  It  is  the  joint  product  of  the  intellective  and  emotional  powers.  In  it 
the  mind  sees  and  the  heart  feels,  concurrently  and  harmoniousl}'.  It  is  a  complex 
exercise  of  the  soul.  We  see  this  plainly  brought  out  a  few  lines  below,  in  this 
question :  "  Are  not  self -approbation  and  remorse  far  keener  than  the  moral  feelings 
for  our  neighbor's  virtue  or  sin  ?  They  are,  usually;  but  this  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  these  facts :  I  know  that  I  am  responsible  for  my  own  virtues  or  vices,  as  I  am 
not  for  my  neighbor's;  and  the  emotions  of  desire  for  my  own  well-being  combine 
their  force  with  the  moral  emotion."  The  intellective  part  is  brought  out  in  the 
words  "i  know,"  and  the  emotional  part  is  expressly  mentioned.  We  should  not 
have  remarked  on  this  slight  divergence  of  views,  but  for  the  fact  that  psycholo- 
gists so  commonly  treat  the  head  and  the  heart,  the  intellect  and  the  emotions,  as 
if  they  were  totally  separate  and  madly  hostile.  We  are  aware  that  sin  has  set  a 
man  at  war  with  himself  and  broken  up  that  uniform  concurrence  of  our  whole 
nature  in  all  truth,  duty,  and  righteousness,  but  the  destruction  is  not  complete, 
and  the  harmonies  yet  left  are  numerous  and  happy,  pleasing  relics  of  ancient 
glory,  while  the  discords  are  terrible  premonitions  of  the  chaos  and  wretchedness 
of  the  lost.    The  general  view  of  the  writer  hereon  does  not  diverge  from  the  gen- 
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cral  position  taken  in  this  treatise.  On  the  contrary  it  often  says,  "Feeling  is  the 
temperature  of  thought":  i.  e.,  where  the  feehng  arises  from  thinking. 

Just  here  we  waut  to  say  we  regard  the  book  before  us  as  uniquely  and  im- 
mensel}'  valuable  for  this  reason,  that  it  founds  its  theoretical  psychology  on  the 
human  soul  as  it  is  now  in  its  fallen  estate,  and  not  on  an  ideal  conception  of  what 
it  ought  to  be,  aud  perhaps  was  before  sin  entered  iuto  it.  To  assert  an  absolute 
and  uuiform  harmony  between  the  intelligence  aud  the  feelings,  or  between  the 
feelings  themselves,  is  to  contradict  the  plainest  testimony  of  consciousness  and 
the  voice  of  God  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  splendid  theorizing,  but  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  facts.  Conscience  could  never  bear  witness  against  us  if  some- 
thing were  not  wrong,  and  its  smitings  are  God's  own  refutation  of  our  pretended 
innocence. 

We  hasten  on  now  to  the  examination  of  the  second  book,  treating  of  the  will. 
We  regard  our  author's  discussion  of  this  subject  as  being  as  nearly  perfect  as 
anything  we  ever  read  in  the  way  of  solidity  and  strength.  The  diction  is  easy- 
flowing,  graceful,  aud  clear,  while  the  logic  is  irrefragable. 

The  act  of  willing  in  the  author's  view  is  substantially  the  parallel  of  the  act 
of  conscience  as  held  by  the  writer,  a  joint  act  of  appetency  and  intellection.  Where 
an  <ict  of  body  is  spontaneous,  unimpeded,  and  complete,  it  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion, the  echo,  the  exnct  disclosure  of  the  precedaneous  act  of  will,  and  as  we  may 
gain  a  very  full  and  clear  idea  of  an  unseen  man  from  the  study  of  his  well- 
executed  photograph,  so  may  we  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  act  of  will, 
To  diXetv^  from  a  study  of  its  execution.  Here,  e.  is  a  happy  young  man  pur- 
suing the  peaceful  and  honorable  avocation  of  farming.  Suddenly  a  call  is  made 
for  soldiers  to  repel  an  invading  foe.  He  leaves  his  plow  in  the  field,  bids  fare- 
well to  mother,  father,  and  all  the  endearing  ties  of  home,  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  his  compatriots,  and  soon  we  see  his  transformed,  manly  person  lead- 
ing and  cheering,  while  together  they  rush  upon  the  foe.  We  now  inquire,  was 
there  not  some  time  a  definite  act  of  will  that  transformed  our  farmer  boy  into  a 
patriotic,  heroic  soldier  ?  Granting  that  there  were  thousands  of  other  and  less 
important  acts,  we  limit  our  inquiry  to  the  one  when,  as  we  say,  he  decided  to 
abandon  the  life  of  a  farmer  for  that  of  a  soldier.  Was  that  act  of  will  as  devoid 
of  rationality  as  is  the  motion  of  a  weather-cock  ?  Was  it  equally  devoid  of 
patriotic  emotion  ?  Was  not  this  judgment  powerfully  opposed  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  happiness  of  his  home,  the  grief  his  course  would  bring  to  his  mother  and 
the  rest,  and  the  horrors  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  also  by  the  cruelty  of  his  calling? 
Was  there  no  conflict  of  feelings  ?  Was  his  will  completely  divorced  from  his 
intelligence  and  emotion,  and  was  that  act  of  will  an  uncaused  phenomenon  ?  It 
would  seem  a  rational  impossibility  for  one  to  form  an  erroneous  judgment  on  so 
plain  a  matter,  and  the  afiirmation  that  the  will  must  be  undetermined  absolutely 
by  either  or  both  reason  and  feeling  demonstrates  the  great  power  of  prejudice 
(itself  a  feeling,  and  not  a  very  creditable  one)  in  coercing  the  conclasions  to 
which  men  will  come.  The  man  who  is  thus  deprived  of  his  reason  and  controlled 
by  passion  is  nearer  than  any  other  man  to  being  deprived  of  that  very  free  agency 
which  he  abnegates  his  reason  to  sustain,  and  a  slave  of  the  very  mechanical  im- 
pulses which  he  feigns  to  abhor — in  a  word,  is  a  low  order  of  man.  But,  to 
return :  The  will  of  the  young  man,  or  the  specific  act  of  deciding  what  he  should 
do,  was  the  outcome  of  much  earnest  thinking  and  of  many  conflicts  of  feeling, 
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was  the  concurrent  aggregate  result,  expressing  at  once  the  prevailing  judgment 
of  the  mind  and  the  dominant  set  of  emotions  of  his  soul.  The  act  of  will  was  the 
resultant  of  many  causes  cooperating  or  conflicting,  and  icas  determined.  If  it  is 
attempted  by  juggling  with  words  and  enveloping  the  subject  in  fog  to  reply  by 
saying  the  same  facts  were  brought  to  bear  on  all  the  young  men  of  that  State,  and 
should  have  had  equal  weight  with  all,  should  equally  have  determined  all,  the 
answer  is:  All  were  not  equally  intelligent,  emotional,  patriotic.  The  endless 
diversity  of  conduct,  of  course,  discloses  an  equal  diversity  of  acts  of  will,  but  this 
diversity  of  acts  results  from  the  same  in  ike  young  men,  and  not  from  an  automatic, 
arbitrary,  senseless  will.  We  confess  our  inability  to  conceive  of  a  rational,  moral 
agent,  fallen  or  unfallen,  over  whose  volitions  his  intelligence  and  emotional 
nature,  native  or  concreated,  had  absolutely  no  control.  An  act  of  ^^illing  is 
mainly  an  act  of  choosing,  but  choosing  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  implying  two  or 
more  objects  of  choice,  or  at  least  the  privilege  of  accepting  or  rejecting  if  but 
one  object  is  presented.  An  act  of  choice  also  always  presupposes  an  act  of 
desire,  a  feeling.  Even  when  the  thing  chosen  (say  one  egg  from  many  in  a  dish), 
"where  the  question,  "Which  one  shall  I  take?"  h  s  no  weight,  the  party  must,  at 
least,  desire  an  egg,  or  he  will  say,  "No,  I  thank  you!"  Desire,  strong  or  weak, 
simple  or  complex,  must  be  present.  There  is  often  a  conflict  between  the  judg- 
ment and  the  feelings,  and  we  say  truly  of  some,  they  have  their  feelings  under 
the  control  of  a  clear  strong  judgment,  and  of  others,  their  better  judgment  was 
dominated  by  their  feelings.  If  the  judgment  rules,  where  is  the  will  found— hid 
away  in  the  reason?  If  the  passions  rule,  where  is  the  will—hid  away  in  them? 
Is  the  faculty  a  peripatetic?  Is  it  behind  the  intellect,  telling  it  when  to  act  and 
when  to  be  inactive  ?  or  behind  the  emotions,  dominating  them  ?  or  does  it  ante- 
cede  dispositions  predetermining  what  shall,  and  what  shall  not,  be  agreeable  to 
them  ?  or  does  it  wait  till  all  rational,  moral,  and  emotional  matters  have  had 
their  say,  and  then  determine  the  volition  irrespective  of  all  that  has  gone  before? 
If  so,  how  can  the  fact  be  explained  t'  at  the  soul  always  acts  according  to  laws? 
How  can  a  man's  volitions  be  anticipated  ?  How  can  he  be  a  free  agent  ?  How 
can  he  be  responsible  ?  His  volitions  are  the  progeny  of  his  will,  and  he  has  abso- 
lucely  no  control  over  it;  in  what  sense,  then,  are  they  his,  and  how  is  he  responsi- 
ble for  them  ? 

Dr.  Dabney  takes  the  ground  that  man's  native  dispositions  are  the  respective 
fountains  of  his  appetencies,  that  these  dispositions  are  primary,  elementary, 
radical,  constitutive,  originating,  but  not  originated;  that  emotions  flow  from  these 
fountains  rationally,  i.  e.,  under  the  control,  to  some  extent,  of  the  judgment,  and 
spontaneously,  ^.  e.,  free  from  every  kind  and  degree  of  compulsion,  and  also 
orderly,  that  is,  each  one  toward  its  own  object  seen  to  be  such,  and  under  the 
regulative  laws  for  its  rise  and  flow.    Let  him  speak  for  himself: 

"Our  deliberate  volitions  are  always  conditioned  on  objects.  Only  such  out- 
Ward  things  can  be  objects  to  our  volitions  as  have  a  relevancy  to  our  own  appe- 
tencies and  are  apprehended  as  attainable  in  our  own  judgment.  Our  apjietencies 
are  subjective.  To  sum  up:  Our  own  rational  preference  (labentla  ration' diS),  the 
conjoined  function  of  judgment  and  of  appetency,  prompts  our  own  volition.  It 
is  then  neither  the  work  of  intelligence  nor  of  the  feeling  separately,  but  of  the 
spirit  acting  in  both  these  concurrent  modes. "    (P.  141.) 

We  have  long  felt  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  word  faculty. 
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The  conception  that  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  like  the  organs  of  the  body,  are  sepa- 
rate, distinct  powers,  having  nothing  in  common,  is  far  beyond  the  truth.  The 
soul  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  medley  of  faculties,  each  to  be  treated  as  an  indi- 
vidual.   Dr.  Haven  says: 

*'  A  faculty  is  the  mind's  power  of  acting;  .  .  .  the  mind  has  as  many  distinct 
faculties  as  it  has  distiuct  powers  of  action.  ...  As  its  capabilities  of  action  and 
operation  differ,  so  its  faculties  differ."    {Ment.  Phil.,  p.  29.) 

He  immediately  warns  his  readers  against  pushing  these  faculties  so  far  as  to 
militate  against  the  unity  of  the  mind.    Our  author  disposes  of  this  point  thus: 

"Faculties  act  upon  faculties  efficiently  and  according  to  their  regulative 
laws  as  thought  upon  feeling  and  judgment,  and  appetencies  upon  volitions.  But 
faculties  a^e  not  parts  or  members  of  the  spirit ;  the  spirit  ha?  no  parts.  "What  we 
call  thought,  if  not  a  mere  abstract  notion,  is  the  soul  thinking :  feelings  are  the 
soul  feeling  ;  judgments  are  the  soul  judging;  appetencies  are  the  soul  craving, 
and  volitions  are  the  soul  w  illing.    But  this  soul  is  all  the  time  the  indivisible  unit.  '* 

These  are  wise  and  weighty  words;  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  adding  that 
these  modes  of  action  blend  into  each  other  much  after  the  fashion  that  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  shade  into  each  other,  and  find  their  unity  in  the  soul  just  as  these 
colors  do  in  light. 

Dr.  Dabney  has  done  psychology  great  service  in  sharpening  and  emphasizing 
the  distinction  between  "free  agency"  and  "  free  will."  One  of  the  greatest,  best, 
acutest  living  writers  says: 

'•I  shall  not  pause  here  to  discuss  the  unnecessary  question,  whether  there  is 
not  a  difference  between  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  freedom  of  the  man  ;.but 
shall  assume  that  there  is  no  such  difference  worth  contending  about,  siuc«  the 
will  is  precisely  the  power  through  which  the  freedom  of  the  man  expresses  itself. 
To  athrm  or  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  freedom  of  the  man." 

Side  by  side  with  this  strong  language  by  a  strong  man,  we  shall  put  these 
words : 

"Consciousness,  their  rationality,  our  foreknowledge  of  them  and  power  of 
influencing  them,  the  bias  to  the  summum  bonum,  the  analogy  of  other  just  beings 
and  of  God,  all  prove  that  the  will  is  determined  by  motives  and  subjective  deter- 
mination or  free  agency." 

If  an  unimpeded,  complete  action  is  the  exact  counterpart  or  echo  of  the 
volition,  and  if  the  faculty  of  will  was  determined  by  precedaneous  motives  and  a 
judgment  of  the  mind  to  make  that  volition,  however  spontaneous  it  may  have 
been  in  doing  so,  the  real  cause  of  the  volition  lies  back  of  the  will  in  the  intellect 
and  the  appetencies.  We  deny  vehemently  that  freedom  or  spontaneity  is  local- 
ized in  one  faculty,  called  the  will,  and  affirm  that  it  is  common  to  every  active 
spiritual  function.    We  must  here  let  Dr.  Dabney  speak  for  himself: 

"Another  ambiguity  still  more  mischievous  is  found  in  the  current  phrase, 
'the  freedom  of  the  will.'  Locke  has  very  clearly  raised  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  phrase  by  asking  whether  freedom  or  libeity  is  not  always  thought 
of  as  the  attribute  of  a  personal  agent,  and  not  of  a  faculty  or  power.  This  ques- 
tion discloses  the  confusion  of  the  statement.  It  is  the  human  spirit  that  is  free 
in  all  its  responsible  volitions,  and  not  the  faculty  of  will.  Were  freedom 
ascribed  to  any  other  faculty  or  power  of  the  spirit  the  absurdity  would  be  at 
once  apparent.     Who  talks  of  the  liberty  of  sense-perception,  or  of  association 
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and  memory,  or  of  deduction,  or  of  the  freedom  of  pain  or  pleasure  ?  The  only 
sense  in  which  the  question  can  be  entertained  whether  '  the  will  is  free,'  is  whether 
the  person  is  free  who  wills.  The  only  result  which  has  followed  from  this  decep- 
tive statement  is  a  deplorable  confusion  of  two  opposite  theories,  of  which  the 
one  asserts  the  self-determination  of  the  soul  in  its  volitions,  and  the  other  asserts 
the  self-determination  of  the  faculty  of  volitions,  as  related  to  the  other  facul- 
ties in  the  soul.  Well  would  it  be  for  philosophy  had  the  misleading  phrase, 
'  freedom  of  the  will,'  never  been  written,  and  had  all  agreed  to  call  this  preroga- 
tive of  the  rational  spirit  'free  agency.'  'J  his  we  propose  to  do  henceforth. 
Turrettin.  indeed,  while  anticipating  Locke  in  his  objection,  consents  to  retain  the 
phrase  "free  will,'  though  under  protest,  because  of  its  obstinate  currency  in  phi- 
losophy. But  he  stipulates  that  it  shall  mean  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit  willing.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  expel  this  fountain  of  errors  from  onr 
nomenclature.  The  confusions  of  view  it  introduces  are  well  illustrated  by  an- 
other favorite  phrase,  '  free  thought. '  A  certain  class  of  men  profess  to  glory  iu 
free  thought.  But  common  sense  asks:  Is  thought  free?  or  is  it  the  man  who 
thinks  that  is  free  ?  This  very  class  of  writers  deny  with  emphasis  that  thought 
is  free.  For  in  passionately  asserting  their  irresponsibilitj'  for  their  opinions 
(the  fruits  of  their  thinking)  they  always  base  that  claim  on  the  doctrine  that 
opinion  is  psychologically  necessitated,  and  that  belief  follows  the  intellection  of 
evidence  by  an  inevitable  law  cf  the  reason,  which,  they  say,  is  as  truly  above  the 
control  of  the  will  as  the  motions  of  the  planpts  in  their  orbits.  So  after  founding 
their  license  in  dogmatizing  upon  the  assumption  that  rational  thought  is  necessi- 
tated, they  still  boast  in  th^ir  'free  thought'  This  absurdity  is  no  greater  than 
the  parallel  one  so  often  met  with  in  the  sophistical  assertion  of  free  will." 

Bene  sopientergiie  dixisii,  magister,  nam  verum  verbum  est  hoc.  The  whole 
fabric  of  free  agency,  of  accountability,  and  of  psychology  itself  stands,  if  volitions 
are  caused  phenomena,  tumbles,  if  they  are  not.  A  will  has  no  intelligence  of  its 
own.  If  the  soul's  intelligence  does  not  affect  its  determinations,  they  are  irra- 
tional, and,  therefore,  aon-moral.  Conduct  dictated  by  an  irrational  volition  must 
itself  be  irrational,  and,  therefore,  non-moral.  The  man's  conduct  is  neither  self- 
expression,  nor  self-assertion.  Alas!  how  much  mischief  there  may  be  iu  a  little 
word  or  phrase. 

In  bringing  our  review  of  the  second  book,  the  one  on  the  will,  to  an  end  we 
wish  to  commend  these  three  chapters  without  any  limit.  They  are  worth  the 
book  many  times  over.  They  accurately  expound  the  psychology  of  the  will,  im- 
mutably ground  a  sound  ethical  or  moral  science,  and  beautifully  quadrate  with 
,  every  demand  of  orthodox  theology,  or  of  divine  revelation. 

We  now  take  up  the  third  book,  which  treats  of  theories  of  the  ethical  senti- 
ments.  In  chapter  I.  the  "ethical  functions  are  described,"  and  "the  a  priori 
character  of  the  intuition  of  right  and  wrong "  is  affirmed  and  contrasted  with 
rival  theories.    We  quote : 

"The  moral  sentiments  are  those  expressed  in  the  following  terms,  which  we 
hear  everywhere,  and  which  all  of  us  use.  We  speak  of  feelings  and  actions  which 
are  right,  and  of  others  which  are  wrong.  We  say  that  we  approve  the  former 
while  we  blame  the  latter.  We  contrast  virtue  with  vice,  or  righteousness  with 
sinfulness.  Some  men  we  call  good,  and  others  evil.  We  speak  of  loviug  the 
former  and  disliking  the  latter,  sometimes  with  stronger  emphaMs,  as  despising,  or 
hating,  or  abhorring  them.  We  call  the  good  man  deserving,  and  the  evil,  unde- 
serving, or  positively  ill-deserving  We  call  the  one  class  meritorious,  and  the 
other  guilty.    We  speak  of  our  rights,  by  which  we  seem  to  mean  our  possessions 


justice;  to  disregard  them,  we  call  injustice.  We  speak  of  duty  and  obligation: 
duty  being  some  action  which  is  due  {debitum);  and  obligation  a  species  of  bind- 


To  respect  these  rights,  we  call 
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infT  (oblignre)  to  the  conduct  which  is  cine.  "We  say  of  right  actions,  that  we  are 
bound  to  do  them.  We  use  of  these  actions  the  verb  'ought,'  and  of  their  oppo- 
sites  the  negative  'ought  not'  We  often  speak,  as  of  a  faculty  of  our  spirits,  of 
our  consciences;  and  while  the  word  is  from  the  Latin  conscientia,  from  which  we 
derive  our  term  'consciousness,'  the  subjective  faculty  of  universal  apperception, 
hy  which  the  soul  knows  every  distinct  process,  whether  of  cognition,  feeling  or 
volition,  which  has  place  within  it,  we  limit  the  term  'conscience'  to  this  moral 
consciousness.  By  it  we  mean  this  particular  faculty,  which  judges  of  all  the  con- 
cepts and  sentiments  described  above.  We  speak  of  our  consciences  as  command- 
ing us,  as  obliging  us,  as  constraining  us,  as  forbidding,  as  approving,  or  condemn- 
ing; we  speak  of  the  whole  class  of  its  judgments  as  a  law.  We  intuitively  expect 
reward  when  conscious  of  doing  right,  and  punishment  for  doing  wrong.  We 
always  impute  to  our  fellow-men  a  title  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  as  we  judge 
their  feelings  and  actions  to  be  right  or  wrong.  ...  It  is  the  feelings  and  actions 
which  we  judge  right,  and  these  alone  which  we  deem  obligatory  and  approvable, 
and  virtuous,  and  meritorious  of  reward;  and  the  wrong  feelings  and  actions  are 
the  logical  contraries  to  those,  and  are  what  we  deem  vicious,  forbidden,  blame- 
worthy, and  deserving  of  punishment. 

"  The  qnestion  of  origin.    Are  they  distinct  products  of  an  intuitive  ficidty? 

"The  questions  concerning  these  sentiments,  which  have  been  discussed  for 
ages,  are  those  of  their  nature  and  source.  Is  there  an  original  moral  faculty  in 
the  human  spirit,  one  of  the  fundamental  constituents  of  its  essentia?  Are  these 
moral  sentiments  the  immediate  product  of  such  a  faculty,  and  our  simpl  r  moral 
judgments  primary  intuitions  thereof  ?  Or,  are  these  moral  sentiments  derived 
mod iticai ions  of  some  other  and  lower  functions  of  our  spirits,  which  have  been 
described  in  our  previous  psychology;  as,  for  instance,  of  our  self-love,  or  pride, 
or  love  of  applause?  In  a  word,  are  these  moral  sentiments  made  up  of  such 
elements,  modified  and  combined  by  habit  and  association,  reappearing  under  the 
apparently  new  and  more  impressive  forms  ?  The  first  answer  is  the  one  which 
appears  clear  to  tiie  unper verted  common  sense  as  almost  self-evidently  true. 
Had  there  been  no  histories  of  perverse  philosophies,  sensible  people  would  ask: 
Why  not  accept  it  at  once  and  without  question  ?  Our  consciousness  seems  to  tell 
us  that  our  primary  moral  judgments  are  as  rational,  as  intuitive  and  as  immediate 
as  our  other  axioms  of  thought;  and  the  moral  feelings  which  imbue  them  as  evi- 
dently distinct  as  any  other  chisses  of  feelings.  E-pecially  does  this  familiar  but 
commanding  judgment  of  obligation  seem  to  stand  by  itself,  differing  in  one 
respect  from  all  other  judgments,  and  superior  to  them  all  in  that  it  carries  a 
universal  imperative.  Has  not  all  our  psychology  proceeded  on  this  obvious  postu- 
late, that  when  we  find  in  consciousness  a  class  of  mental  processes  which  are  not 
modifications  of  some  other  known  class,  we  assign  them  as  products  to  their  own 
peculiar  faculty  in  the  mind  ?  And  if  they  are  universally  found  in  all  men's 
experience,  we  judge  the  faculty  which  produces  them  a  fundamental  and  constitu- 
tive part  of  man's  nature.  Thus,  we  are  conscious  of  acoustic  phenomena  and  of 
visual  phenomena;  and  the  one  class  cannot  be  resolved  iuto  the  other.  Melodies 
and  harmonies  are  not  modifications  of  light  and  color,  nor  lights  and  colora 
modifications  of  those;  accordingly,  everybody  assigns  to  normal  minds  a  visual 
faculty  and  a  heariug  faculty,  and  we  find  in  the  human  body  their  separate 
organs  Why  have  not  all  men,  then,  simply  settled  this  moral  question  by  con- 
cluding that  the  moral  sentiments  are  the  distinct  products  of  an  original  moral 
faculty  in  the  soul?  .  .  .  Man's  sen-se-impressions  give  hiin  several  different 
classes  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensibilities.  'We  anticipate,  accordingly,  that 
one  of  these  theorists  will  adopt  one  or  another  of  them  as  giving  the  original  ele- 
ments of  our  so-called  moral  sentiments.  But  their  theories  will  all  have  this 
common  structure.  Some  of  them  Mill  be  less  odious  than  others.  But  they  will 
all  prove  mischievous  by  degrading,  more  or  less,  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the 
authority  of  moral  obligation.  In  each  of  them  their  erroneous  first-principle  will 
compel  them  to  discard  the  e.ssential  distinction  between  the  general  concept  of 
natural  good  and  that  of  moral  good,  as  betvfeen  natural  evil  and  moral  evil. 
They  will  all  be  found  explaining  this  highest  and  noblest  concept  of  the  moral 
good  by  reducing  it  to  some  combination  or  reproduction  of  some  of  those  sense- 
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impressions  which  make  up  our  concept  of  natural  good,  brought  about  by  some 
jugglery  of  a'-soci  ition,  habits,  self-iuterest,  love  of  applause,  sympathy,  or  some 
nou-etliical  process.  .  .  .  Are  tlie  two  general  concepts  essentially  distinct  and 
opposite  elements?  Our  concept  of  the  generfil  natural  good  is  so  perspicuous 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  mistakiug  it  or  differing  about  it.  Various  impres- 
sions on  our  sensibilities,  both  corporeal  and  spiritual,  are  conspicuously  attended 
with  instinctive  pleasure.  The  opposite  impressions  are  usually  attended  by  in- 
stinctive pains.  .  .  .  Here  good  and  evil  connote  qualities  which  confer  natural 
gratification  or  take  it  away.  But  the  things  which  furnish  us  the  general  concept 
of  thrt  moral  good  are  generalized  upon  a  totally  different  common  attribute.  Let 
"US  ask  our  consciousness:  we  perceive  that  we  have  gathered  into  this  concept 
Several  voluntary  principles  of  action  and  a  multitude  of  various  voluntary  acts. 
In  this  sense  of  the  word  we  say  that  benevolence  is  good,  that  disinterested 
rational  sympathy  is  good,  that  forgiveness  is  good,  that  acts  of  justice  are  good 
(the  direct  tendency  of  many  of  which  is  to  inflict  pain),  that  honest  actions  are 
good  Cthough  thpy  often  cost  the  agents  more  pain  than  they  excite  pleasure  in 
the  object),  that  truth-telling  is  good  (while  often  the  truth  told  excites  acute  dis- 
tress) .  .  .  H^re  are  things  exceediugly  diversified.  What  is  the  common  attri- 
bute which  colligates  them  ?  I  assert  that  no  man  would  ever  dream  of  saying 
that  the  common  attribute  was  the  same  with  that  which  appears  in  the  natural 
good  if  his  common  sense  had  not  been  sophisticated.  I  ask  the  question  of  every 
plain  mind:  Do  you  think  that  the  goodness  you  see  in  a  virtuous  action  is  the 
same  with  the  goodness  of  a  peach  or  a  melon  ?  Do  you  mean  that  the  evil  you 
see  in  a  falsehood  or  injustice  is  the  same  with  a  bad  apple  or  with  bad  weather?" 
(Pp.  194-2U0.) 

We  have  made  this  lengthy  extract  for  several  reasons:  First,  to  whet  the 
intelligent  reader's  appetite  for  the  whole  book;  second,  to  give  him  a  sample  of 
the  authors  original  and  striking  way  of  treating  the  subject;  third,  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  general  matter  discussed  in  this  third  book ;  fourth,  that  the 
writer  may  have  the  advantage  of  stating  his  own  case  ;  and  fifth,  because  we 
wish  to  push  the  inquiry  on  some  points  beyond  the  position  taken  by  him. 

Before  indicating  the  point  of  our  divergence,  to  prevent  misunderstanding 
we  wish  to  say  this  book  (third)  is  of  inestimable  value,  far  in  advance  of  any 
treatise  on  its  subject  known  to  us,  and  in  its  main  contention  as  sound  as  a  dollar. 
Its  refutation  of  the  sensualistic  psychology  of  the  moral  sense  is  complete.  We 
do  not,  however,  accept  the  view  that  the  "moral  sentiments  are  the  products 
of  an  original  moral  faculty  in  the  soul " ;  but  do  accept  the  conclusion  quoted 
from  Alexander,  Price,  and  Butler,  "that  the  moral  faculty  is  no  other  than  the 
reason  itself,  with  its  peculiar  spiritual  sensibility  to  moral  beauty  annexed  to  it." 
We  are  not  sure  we  fully  comprehend  our  author's  meaning,  and  regret  having  to 
go  into  print  only  a  few  days  after  receiving  this  volume  ''hot  from  the  press,"  so 
to  speak.  But  to  proceed :  Our  concepts  of  the  natural  good  and  of  the  moral  good 
are  generically  diiferent,  essentially  distinct,  as  truly  so  as  the  distinction  between 
the  moral  and  the  natural.  This  Dr.  Dabney  has  made  too  clear  to  admit  of 
rational  dispute.  But  he  seems  to  teach  that  they  are  both  concepts,  and,  as  such, 
formed  by  colligations  each  of  examples  of  its  own  kind.  Conception  is  that  act 
of  the  understanding  or  thinking  faculty  whereby  we  unite  similar  objects  into 
one  class  by  overlooking  their  points  of  difference  and  forming  their  common 
attributes  into  one  concept,''  or  class-notion,  or  general  idea.  A  concept  does  not 
and  cannot  come  to  us  from  without.    It  is  a  mental  creation  or  connotation. 

A  concept  may  be  formed  or  deiived  from  a  single  specimen  of  a  previously 
unknown  class  after  the  mind  has  acquired  the  habit,  and,  for  that  matter,  might 
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do  so  at  once.  But  it  is  rationally  impossible  to  derive  a  concept  from  nothings 
A  percept  must  always  precede  a  concept.  The  instances  of  generalization  in  the 
above  quotation  illustrate  how  the  general  idea  (concept)  arises.  But  we  do  not 
admit,  yea,  we  stoutly  deny,  that  the  moral  idea  or  concept  is  derived  in  that  way 
or  in  any  way.  The  moral  faculty  (intellective  and  emotive)  is  already  there,  and 
passes  judgment  at  once  on  the  first  example  involving  its  action  as  vigorously  as 
ever  it  does  thereafter,  perhaps  more  vigorously.  How  did  it  get  there?  This  is 
the  core  of  the  matter  in  debate.  Conscience  discloses  two  elements,  intellection 
and  emotion.  Are  they  coordinate?  or  is  the  mental  act  caused  by  the  emotional, 
or  the  emotional  dependent  upon  the  mental  ?  As  we  understand  it,  the  moral- 
sense  theory  makes  the  mental  act  wait  on  the  moral  emotion,  and  our  author's 
theory  makes  the  moral  emotion  wait  on  the  mental  judgment.  Undoubtedly  the 
emotional  nature  cannot  be  reached  from  without  except  through  the  intelligence. 
In  morals  the  function  of  the  mind  in  the  first  instance  is  to  perceive  the  facts  in 
a  given  case.  It  presents  the  case  to  the  court  of  reason  for  judgment.  In  this  it 
acts  in  the  main  passively,  but  enough  actively  to  afi&rm  a  correct  presentation  of 
the  case.  Thus  it  acquaints  the  emotional  nature  with  the  kind,  character,  etc., 
of  the  matter  here  and  now  to  be  passed  on.  In  this  sense  the  emotional  is  sub- 
sequent to  and  dependent  on  the  intellectual.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  mind, 
does  not  terminate  its  action  at  this  stage,  but  reacted  upon  and  whetted  by  a 
strong  moral  emotion,  joins  with  it  and  flows  out  in  it  in  the  one  common  verdict. 
"We  do  not  care  by  what  name  this  power  that  puts  forth  the  feeling,  the  moral 
feeling,  is  called,  whether  it  be  denominated  a  moral  sense,  an  emotional  faculty^ 
a  native  disposition,  or  an  ethical  sensibility,  or  a  supersensuous  sensibility.  Our 
answer  is  that  the  two  elements  of  intellection  and  emotion,  as  expre^^sed  in  con- 
science, are  coordinate;  that  the  one  is  not  a  function  of  the  other;  that  they  are 
joint  powers  of  the  soul  in  this  department  of  its  agency. 

Our  view  has  several  advantages  to  recommend  it.  It  brings  the  head  and  the 
heart  together  in  a  joint  decision  of  all  moral  questions  according  to  the  universal 
demands  of  mankind.  It  explains  how  man  is  furnished  already  with  the  powers 
of  forming  moral  judgments  when  the  first  case  is  submitted  to  him.  It  affords  a 
complete  rationale  of  the  original  vividness,  strength,  and  accuracy  of  moral  judg- 
ments, and  of  how  they  grow  blunted  by  the  benumbing  of  the  moral  emotion. 
It  takes  away  altogether  the  question  about  forming  a  moral  concept  by  general- 
ization, or  of  having  an  innate  concejjt.  It  brings  this  question  into  harmony  with 
all  others  relating  to  psychology. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  part  of  Dr.  Dabney's  treatise,  we  wish  to  commend 
its  careful  study  to  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth.  The  extent  and  thoroughness  of 
his  labors  shine  in  every  paragraph,  almost  in  every  line.  It  evinces  great  natural 
aptness  for  and  ability  in  such  studies,  along  with  a  life-long  industry  in  the  prose- 
cution of  its  preparation.  He  is  a  benefactor  of  all  students  of  this  noble  science,, 
and  he  who  ventures  to  differ  with  him  needs  to  beware  where  he  plants  his  feet, 
lest  he  find  the  ground  going  from  under  him  by  one  mighty  jerk.  The  seventh 
chapter,  on  "The  Extent  of  Moral  Obligation,"  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on 
that  subject.  We  now  turn  to  the  fourth  and  last  book,  which  treats  of  "Applied* 
Ethics.  " 

Chapter  I.  treats  of  ^*tlie  first  principles  of  social  ethics."  Happiness,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  is  man's  "natural  personal  end,  rational,  self-calculated,  but 
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neither  essentially  sinful  nor  virtuous.  On  the  one  hand,  the  agent  is  conscious 
that  no  blame  attaches  to  his  pursuit  of  that  end,  under  proper  limits;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  can  claim  no  moral  merit  or  title  to  approbation  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  end.  But  as  he  compares  and  exercises  his  observation  and  comparing 
power,  he  learns  that  each  fellow-man  has  similarly  his  natural  good  the  object  of 
his  desires,  means  of  his  happiness,  and  thus  equally  his  self-calculated  end.  By- 
whatever  reason  I  am  entitled  to  possess  those  means  and  to  pursue  that  end,  by 
that  same  reason  {ceter.s  paribus)  that  fellow-man  is  equally  entitled  to  pursue  his. 
As  soon  as  the  reason  has  made  this  judgment,  it  has  the  concept  of  the  equitable 
moral  order  as  between  man  and  man.  Its  premise  is  of  self-evident  equity. 
What  entitles  me  to  my  end  ?  The  same  reason  entitles  my  fellow  to  his  end.  If 
I  may  rightfully  obstruct  his  end,  he  may  obstruct  mine;  but  the  latter  I  judge  to 
be  a  natural  injustice."  In  comparing  the  ego  with  the  rest  of  mankind  in  feel- 
ings and  nature  and  rights  he  develops  the  universal  principle  stated  in  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  declares  that  it  rationally  interpreted  is  the  principle  of  all  duties 
between  man  and  man.  The  whole  argument  is  crowned  by  the  fact  that  the 
sovereign  Creator  who  endowed  me  with  being,  capacities  of  desire  and  happiness, 
and  a  natural  right  to  pursue  my  destiny,  also  endowed  each  of  my  fellows  with 
similar  being,  nature,  rights,  and  end.  It  is  shown  that  by  whatever  arguments 
we  are  bound  to  seek  our  own  good,  by  the  same  we  are  bound  to  seek  their  equit- 
able good;  that  the  obligation  is  not  simply  negative,  requiring  us  not  to  ic jure  our 
fellows,  but  also  positive,  binding  us  actively  to  promote  their  welfare  in  all  ways 
proper  for  us;  that  the  modes  iu  which  this  obligation  may  bind  are  as  various  as 
the  relations,  general  or  special,  temporary  or  permanent,  into  which  one  may  fall 
with  his  fellow-creatures. 

Next,  the  duties  of  charity  are  taken  up  and  considered,  under  the  following 
heads:  (1),  Duties  of  succor  and  almsgiving;  (2),  Duty  of  forgiveness;  (3),  Re- 
sponsibility for  influence.  The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  family. 
This  chapter  ought  to  be  put  in  pamphlet  form  and  spread  broadcast  over  our 
entire  country.  There  is  always  and  everywhere  great  need  of  such  wholesome 
instruction  as  it  contains,  but  especially  is  that  need  great  at  this  time  in  the 
Soiith.  The  degrading  effects  of  a  long,  barbarous  war,  of  final  disaster  in  battle 
and  a  lost  cause,  of  hostile  legislation  by  the  conqunriug  government,  of  burden- 
some taxation,  and  of  a  royalty  paid  to  Northern  trusts  and  millionaires,  bounties 
they  exact  under  the  disguise  of  protecting  infant  industries,  and  of  imposing  on 
us  a  government  administered  by  the  recent  slaves  from  the  lowest  type  of  the 
human  race,  all  working  together  at  once,  cannot  but  be  great,  and  need  to  be 
checked  by  every  available  influence.  Utilitarianism,  of  the  most  approved,  that 
is,  of  the  most  godless  type,  has  already  induced  our  people  to  surrender  to  the 
state  the  God-given  duty  of  educating  their  children,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
would  cheerfully  turn  over  their  religion  to  be  supported  in  the  same  way.  Our 
author  quotes  Thomas  Jefferson  as  doubting  extremely  whether  our  institutions 
made  by  and  for  a  nobler  type  of  mankind  than  we  are  will  meet  the  demands 
that  are  on  us.  'Ihe  writer's  opinion  is  that  our  institutions  are  all  right,  that 
what  we  need  is  Christian  family  training  and  Christian  education.  Let  the 
marriage  tie  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable.  Let  the  youth  be  educated  in  sound 
principle  of  domestic,  social,  civic,  and  Christian  honor.  Let  self-dependence 
and  self-confidence,  with  God's  blessing,  supplant  the  present  tendency  supinely 
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to  look  to  the  government  to  supply  onr  wants.  Let  every  one  feel  that  his  life 
under  God  is  just  what  he  makes  it,  and  that  if  it  is  a  failure,  he  made  it  so.  The 
most  hopeless  feature  of  our  age  is  the  snappish  impatience  with  which  men  listen 
to  instruction  that  runs  counter  to  their  bias.  Few  men  will  listen  to  arguments 
against  state  education.  The  few  advantages,  real  or  fancied,  that  they  see  in 
compelling  other  people  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  forcing 
an  unsatisfactory  school  on  folks  countervail,  in  their  judgment,  all  the  require- 
ments of  duty  to  God  and  obligations  to  children.  How  can  sensible  men  expect 
Bound  ethical  principles  to  be  taught  in  an  institution,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
whose  existence  is  communistic? 

The  chapter  on  civic  ethics  from  Dr.  Dabney  is  rich  and  racy  reading.  The 
great  theologian,  who  is  also  a  profound  philosopher,  appears  to  no  less  advantage 
as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  Much  that  he  says  will  be  unpopular;  some  will 
provoke  angry  criticism,  in  certain  quarters.  Little  effort,  however,  will  be  made 
to  controvert  his  positions  by  honorable  and  rational  arguments.  We  must  bring 
our  article  to  a  close.  We  regret  the  brevity  of  time— only  a  few  days — allowed 
us  to  study  our  author  before  going  to  print.  There  are  a  few  points  we  should 
like  to  have  looked  into  more  narrowl}'.  But  perhaps  enough  is  said.  This  work 
is  without  a  peer  in  its  department,  and  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied  most  care- 
fully throughout  our  country,  and  especially  in  the  South.  Let  no  man,  however, 
fancy  that  it  is  play  to  read  and  Tinderstand  the  book.  In  it  we  are  often  told 
that  feeling  is  the  temperature  of  thought.  He  who  reads  it  intelligently  may, 
therefore,  expect  to  have  a  pretty  hot  time  of  it.  C.  W.  Humpheeys. 

Lancaster,  >6'.  G. 

Campbell's  Aiter  Pentecost,  What  ? 
Afteb  Pentecost,  What  ?    A  Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its 
Eelation  to  Modern  Christological  Thought.    By  James  M.  Campbell.  Flem- 
ing H.  Kevell  Company,  New  York,  Toronto,  Chicago.    1897.    Pp.  297.  $1. 
Mr.  Campbell  writes  quickening  sentences.    His  style  possesses  epigrammatic 
brilliancy,  nervous  energy,  richness  of  figure,  and  fervidness  of  spirit.    It  is  a 
popular  and  declamatory  treatise  rather  than  a  scientific  and  theological  discussion. 
His  design  is  the  laudable  one  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  giv- 
ing deeper  and  more  mystic  interpretations  of  Christian  life.     He  excites  his 
reader,  makes  his  blood  flow  faster,  his  eye  open  wider,  and  his  heart  reach  higher. 
He  is  intensely  devout,  but  his  soundness  depends  upon  the  * '  personal  equation  " 
of  his  reader. 

It  is  painful  to  find  fault  with  a  book  so  beautiful,  so  earnest,  so  kindling. 
One  feels  like  half  a  culprit  when  he  sets  down  a  single  word  against  a  movement 
which  seeks  to  centre  the  gaze  of  the  church  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  carry 
the  life  of  Christians  to  higher  and  wider  planes.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  critic 
but  his  desire  to  direct  the  movement,  and  so  aid  it  to  land  upon  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit. 

These  sixteen  chapters  of  Mr.  Campbell  were  delivered  before  the  summer 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Macatawa  Park  Assembly,  Michigan. 
The  declared  object  of  their  author  is  "to  bring  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
harmony  with  the  enlarged  christological  thought  of  the  present  day."  While  he 
does  not  say  so,  this  ''enlarged  christological  thought"  is  pantheistic.    He  thinks 
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the  doctrine  has  suffered  n  "complete  eclipse";  that  metnphysics  is  the  cause  of 
the  obscuration ;  and  that  it  began  to  go  under  the  cloud  when  Augustine  forced 
the  idea  of  the  immanence  of  G^d  to  give  place  to  the  idea  of  his  transcendence. 
"Not  as  a  question  of  polemics,  but  as  a  question  of  experience;  not  as  a  question 
of  dogma,  but  as  a  question  of  life  must  it  be  reexamined  by  the  church  of  to-day." 

When  he  comes  to  make  this  examination,  our  author  hrst  interprets  Pente- 
cost, and  then  traces  the  great  events  which  ensue  upon  it.  "It  (Pentecost)  was 
the  culminating  act  in  an  saonial  process  of  redemptive  activity.  It  was  the  final 
descent  of  the  divine  into  the  human."  Up  to  this  point  God  has  been  emptying 
himself,  depotentiating  his  deity  into  humanity.  From  Pentecost  on  the  process 
is  the  reverse,  the  iinpotentiation  of  humanity',  its  movement  outward,  onward, 
higher,  towards  God.  "The  world  is  coming  to  its  best.  Under  the  favoring 
skies  of  spiritual  privilege  and  power  its  richest  vintage  is  ripening.  The  dispen- 
sation now  running  its  glorious  course  is  the  harvest  time  of  all  the  ages."  The 
advent  of  Christ  was  the  beginniug  of  a  theanthropic  life;  the  advent  of  the 
Spirit  is  the  continuation  and  perfecting  of  this  new  life.  Pentecost  introduces  a 
new  force  into  the  evolving  world.  That  new  force  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  immanent 
in  the  heart  of  redeemed  humanity. 

After  defining  Pentecost  we  find  our  author  answering  the  interrogative 
"What?"  in  his  title.  "A  Spiritual  Christ,"  "  A  Spiritual  God,"  ''A  Spiritual 
Worship,"  "A  Spiritual  Apprehension  of  the  Truth,"  "An  Influx  of  Spiritual 
Life,"  "The  Spiritual  Man,"  " Spiritual  Holiness,"  "  Spiritual  Authority,"  "The 
Distribution  of  Spiritual  Gifts,"  "Spiritual  Operations,"  "The  Impartation  of 
Spiritual  Power,"  "The  Production  of  Spiritual  Works,"  "The  Formation  of  a 
Spiritual  Society,"  "The  Inauguration  of  Spiritual  Movements,"  "The  Establish- 
ment of  a  Spiritual  Kingdom" — these  are  the  luscious  headings  of  his  various 
chapters. 

Now  let  us  track  the  author  far  enough  to  see  how  mystical  he  is.  Take,  for 
example,  the  chapter  on  "Spiritual  Authority,"  where  he  says:  "Pentecost  marks 
advancement  from  outward  to  inward  authority ;  from  outward  obedience  to  inward 
obedience  ;  from  outward  restraint  to  inward  constraint ;  from  a  law  written  upon 

parchment  to  a  law  written  in  the  heart  A  centre  of  authority  is  set  up  in 

the  kingdom  of  the  soul.  We  are  governed  from  within.  We  do  not  carry  in 
our  hands  a  code  of  rules."  The  objective  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  thus  set 
aside  in  the  interest  of  the  mystic's  "inner  light,"  and  the  most  curious  fact  of  all 
is  that  this  author  quotes  the  Scripture  as  his  authority  for  thus  setting  aside 
their  authority. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Spiritual  Gifts"  this  idea  is  still  more  vigorously  ad- 
vanced. He  is  commenting  on  1  Cor.  xii.  8-11,  and  says:  "To  one  is  given 
through  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  that  is,  the  gift  of  spiritual  illumination  and 
intuitive  perception,  which  enables  him  to  apprehend  truth  at  first  hand,  and 
become  the  organ  of  its  revelation.  ...  The  men  of  to-day  are  inspired  for  the 
work  of  to-day."  All  Christians  are  inspired  and  the  organs  of  divine  revelation. 
To  know  creed  and  duty  they  are  to  look  within. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Spiritual  Operations,"  he  distinctly  and  formally  contends 
for  the  full  and  proper  inspiration  of  Christians  to-day.  "We  have  been  afraid  to 
think  that  we  might  be  inspired ;  afraid  to  think  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might 
have  something  to  say  and  do  through  us.    Inspiration  ia  unquestionably  a  per- 
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petual  fact  and  experience.    It  is  not  something  that  was  for  the  ancient  Hebrew, 

and  is  not  for  the  modern  Anglo-Saxon  He  is  inspiring  men  to-day  to 

declare  God's  message.  .  .  .  The  inspiration  of  Mr.  Moody. " 

Our  book,  then,  so  entertaining  and  so  unctions,  turns  out  to  be  genuinely 
mystical.  Much  Scripture  is  quoted  and  commented  upon,  but  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  the  post-Pentecostal  Christian  has  a  fical  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in 
his  own  heart.  The  highest  achievement  of  evolution  up  to  this  time  is  the  In- 
spired Nineteenth-century  Christian! 

Clarksville^  Tenn.  R.  A.  Webb. 

Wildeboer's  Peoveebs  and  Duhm's  Job. 
Die  SpriXche,  erklart  von  Br.  O.  Wildeboer^  Oi'd,  Professor  der  TheologU  in 

Oroningen. 

Das  Buck  Hiob,  erklart  von  Dr.  B.  Duhm,  Ord.  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Basel 

There  is  issuing,  from  the  press  of  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck),  in  Leipsic, 
Germany,  what  promises  to  be  a  notable  "Handy  Commentary  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." Dr.  Karl  Marti,  of  Bern,  is  the  editor-in-chief.  He  is  assisted  by  such  men 
as  Benzinger,  Berthelot,  Budde,  Duhm,  Holzinger,  and  Wildeboer,  all  of  them 
representative  scholars  of  the  moderate  historico-critical  school  of  thought.  The 
editor's  preface  announces  the  purpose  of  the  series  to  be  the  defence  and  illustra- 
tion of  '''die  grosse  Umwandlung  der  Anschauuvgen,  die  sich  liavptsdchlich  in  den 
letzten  zwanzig  Jaliren  in  der  alttestamentliclien  wissenschoft  vollzogen  haV  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  new  critical,  philological,  archaeological,  theological,  and  historical 
views  of  liberal  Germany  are  to  be  championed  in  these  commentaries. 

Two  volumes  have  come  to  hand — Proverbs,  by  Dr.  Wildeboer,  and  Job.,  by 
Dr.  Duhm.  We  have  examined  them  with  great  interest.  Familiarity  with  Dr. 
Wildeboer's  previous  works  prepared  us  for  his  scholarly  and  always  reverent 
exposition,  as  well  as  for  his  critical  position  toward  this  quite  exceptional  book  of 
the  canon.  He  divides  the  contents  into  eight  unequal  parts,  following,  in  the 
main,  the  now  conventional  cleavage  lines  ;  and  dating  its  origin,  as  a  whole,  upon 
what  he  terms  "formal  and  material  grounds,"  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Greek 
period.  The  "  formal "  grounds  are  mainly  lexicographical,  such  as  late  Hebrew 
words,  Aramaisms,  Grecisms,  and  Arabisms.  Among  the  late  Hebrew  words  he 
enumerates  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Dr.  Duhm,  in  his  work  on  Job,  the 

second  number  of  the  series,  of  which  Wildeboer's  is  the  first,  finding  this  very 
word  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  poem,  com- 
ments as  follows:  ^'Sonst  nur  in  spdteren  Schriften,  durch  unser  Buch  als  alt 
erwieaen.*'  Dr.  Wildeboer,  finding  this  word  in  Proverbs,  writes  it  down  as  late ; 
Dr.  Duhm,  discovering  it  in  Job,  insists  that  it  is  ancient.  'J he  "material" 
grounds  for  the  late  date  are  (1),  Monogamy  is  throughout  assumed  ;  (2),  There 
are  no  animadversions  against  idolatry  ;  (3),  Eeligion  is  no  longer  a  national 
matter,  but  entirely  a  personal  affair  ;  (4),  The  point  of  view  is  universal ;  (5), 
The  law  and  the  prophets  are  presupposed.  All  of  which  is  supposed  to  suit  the 
eeit-geist  of  the  post-exilic  period  only. 

Familiar  heretofore  only  with  Dr.  Duhm's  name  as  that  of  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  liberal  forces  in  Germany,  we  turned  with  special  interest  to  the  pages  of 
Ms  book  on  Job.    It  is  characteristically  German  in  all  but  its  style,  which,  in 
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Sfite  of  compression,  is  charmingly  clear.  The  scholarship  revealed  here  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  highest  order,  but  with  it  there  is  displayed,  too,  that  almost  obsti- 
nate addiction  to  a  particular  fashion  that  marks  the  pedant.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  quod  est  demonstrandum  without  elucidating  or  even  supplying  the  middle 
terms. 

Thus  we  have,  at  the  very  outset,  the  now-a-days  seemingly  inevitable  division 
of  every  biblical  document  into  any  number  of  bewildering  fragments.  There 
are,  first,  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  original  Volksbuch,  or  popular  legend,  of 
Edomitish  origin.  These  are  discovered  in  the  first  two  chapters,  in  xxxviii.  1,  and 
in  xlii.  7-9,  x.  11-17.  Then  there  are,  secondly,  the  parts  that  belong  to  the  first 
poetic  author.  They  form  the  bulk  of  our  present  book,  chapters  iii.-xxxi.  and 
xxxviii.  -xl.  A  later  poet  is  said  to  have  added  the  Elihu  speeches  in  chapters 
xxxii.-xxxvii.  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  elsewhere.  Lastly,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  interpolations  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  work  in  the  course  of  years 
through  one  cause  or  another. 

The  date  of  the  Volksbuch  is  set  down  as  prior  to  the  effects  of  the  activity  of 
the  great  prophets  upon  the  popular  thought  and  life,  in  a  period  when,  though 
sacrifices  were  still  looked  upon  as  efficient,  the  technical  siu-offeriug,  the  central 
sanctuary,  and  the  divinely-appointed  priesthood  of  the  Thora  were  unknown. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  predeuteronomic  production.  This  conjecture  is  supposed  to  be 
confirmed  by  Ezekiel's  reference  to  Job.  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.)  Just  why  this  refer- 
ence does  not  apply  to  the  entire  book  does  not  appear. 

The  poetic  author  of  iii.-xxxL  is  said  to  have  looked  backward  upon  the  great 
wars  and  world  empires  of  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians,  as  well  as  upon 
the  catastrophe  that  overwhelmed  his  own  nation.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when 
Palestine  was  under  Persian  vassalage,  about  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

Dr.  Duhm's  method  is  best  exhibited  when  the  reader  seeks  the  premises  of 
the  confidently-announced  conclusiocs.  When  it  is  asserted,  for  instance,  that  the 
earlier  of  the  two  poetic  authors  lived  in  a  land  like  Palestine,  we  would  like  to 
know  why  Dr.  Duhm  thinks  so.  In  reply,  we  are  referred  to  xii.  17-19,  with  Dr. 
Duhm's  comment  that  '*that  kind  of  thing  was  familiar  enough  to  a  post-exilic 
author,  either  from  personal  experience  or  from  hearsay.  Post-exilic  Jews  knew 
royalty  only  as  a  tyranny."  And  that  is  all,  except  a  further  far-fetched  conjecture 
or  two  on  ix.  24  and  xxi.  32.  Whatever  of  weight  may  attach  to  these  comments  in 
the  way  of  proof  of  the  Palestinian  residence  of  the  author  is  completely  neutral- 
ized by  the  admission  to  which  we  call  attention  by  the  italics.  Again,  Dr.  Duhm 
asserts  that  this  author  belonged  to  the  humbler  civilian  class  of  his  day,  what  are 
now  called  the  laboring  people,  for  he  had  to  toil  hard  for  his  daily  bread.  Why 
such  an  assertion  ?  Because,  forsooth,  he  makes  his  hero,  in  xvii.  1,  exclaim  in 
despair:  "The  graves  are  ready  for  me,"  the  emphasis  being  upon  the  plural 
showing  that  the  poet  fancied  Job  as  a  simple  citizen,  not  as  a  great 

•  T I : 

lord,  who  would  be  buried  ir^*'lD3J    That  he  worked  for  a  living  is  inferred 

from  vii.  1-3,  in  which  the  hardships  and  anxieties  of  an  hireling  are  portrayed. 

Now,  we  suppose  Dr.  Duhm  is  here  proceeding  upon  a  critical  principle, 
•which,  when  applied  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  common  sense,  is  really  the 
basis  of  all  historical  research :  that  a  book  always  bears  the  stamp  of  the  time  and 
'Circmnotances  in  which  it  was  produced.    To  understand  a  book  properly  it  must 
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be  treated  as  a  bit  of  tbe  life  of  the  autLor  and  his  time.  From  the  book  we  can 
know  the  man.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  a  writer  must  be  bound  down  un- 
conditionally to  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  his  own  brief  day  and 
limited  life.  To  treat  a  dramatic  author  like  the  writer  of  these  "strtit-rtden" 
in  such  a  way  is  utterly  uncritical  and  arbitrary.  It  is  to  erect  at  the  very  outset 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  full  comprehension  of  his  work.  It  strikes  us 
that  many  of  Dr.  Duhm's  conclusions  are  line  examples  of  the  critical  pretensions 
to  determine  dates  and  circumstances  from  the  most  obscure  passages  and  the 
most  occult  references.  One  is  really  led  to  doubt  whether  they  are  put  forth 
seriously  by  the  learned  author,  or  are  only  offered  as  examples  of  what  critical 
skill  can  accomplish  in  an  emergency.  It  is  a  decided  overdoing  of  the  critical 
process. 

Dr.  Duhm,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  distinguishes  what  he  calls  the 
Volkabuch  from  chapters  iii.-xxxi.,  and  the  Elihu  speeches  from  both.  His  rea- 
sons for  so  doing  are:  (1),  The  Volksbuch  naively  permits  its  hero  to  speak  of  the 
Deity  as  Jahwe,  although  Job,  either  as  an  Edomite  or  an  Arab,  could  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  this  name  of  Israel's  God;  the  author  of  chapters  iii.-xxxi.  never  f.ills 
into  this  error;  (2),  The  Volksbuch  postulates  the  evil  suspicions  of  Satan  as  the 
occasion  of  Job's  trials;  the  poet  finds  no  place  for  such  a  mediate  cause  in 
his  discussion  of  the  problem ;  (3)  In  the  Volksbuch  Job  submits  with  patience 
and  wisdom,  but  the  poet  pictures  him  as  anything  but  patient,  permittiug  him 
even  to  hurl  the  sharpest  invectives  against  God;  (4),  In  the  Volksbuch  Jahwe's 
anger  is  said  to  burn  against  Job's  three  friends,  but  the  poet  makes  them  talk  as 
eminently  pious  men,  who  recommend,  in  the  main,  the  selfsame  wisdom  and  pa- 
tient submission  which,  in  the  Volksbuch,  secures  the  praise  and  reward  of  Jahwe. 
This  latter  consideration  is  held  to  be  conclusive.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  three  or  four  minor  arguments  offered  by  way  of  emphasis. 

The  spurious  character  of  the  Elihu  speeches,  says  Dr.  Duhm,  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  It  is  self-evident  to  any  one  not  altogether  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  "'eigenartige  Diclitung  des  Hiohs^^ — an  indetiuite  phrase,  which 
may  mean  either  the  particular  kind  of  poetry,  or  the  peculiar  subject  of  the 
book — and  this  despite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  recent  attempt  to  defend  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  speeches  emanated  from  his  editorial  confrere.  Dr.  Buddel 
Their  language,  says  Dr.  Duhm,  is  prolix,  the  stjle  bombastic,  the  thought  fatu- 
ous. All  that  poor  Elihu  says  may  be  omitted  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the 
connection.    He  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  prologue  or  the  epilogue. 

But  the  case  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Much  may  be  said  in  rebuttal  of  all  this. 
We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Matthew  Arnold  (quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  77ie 
Early  Religion  of  Jsrael),  who  tells  us  of  a  mechanical  criticism  which  "takes  for 
granted  that  things  are  naturally  all  of  a  piece,  and  follow  one  uniform  rule;  and 
that  to  know  this  is  so,  and  to  judge  things  by  the  light  of  this  knowledge,  is  the 
secret  of  sure  criticism.  People  do  not  vary;  people  do  not  contradict  themselves; 
people  do  not  have  undercurrents  of  meaning;  people  do  not  divine.  If  they  are 
represented  to  have  said  one  thing  to-day  and  its  seeming  opposite  to-morrow, 
one  of  the  two  they  are  credited  with  falsely.  If  they  are  represented  as  having 
said  what,  in  its  plain,  literal  acceptation,  would  not  hold  good,  they  cannot  have 
said  it.  If  they  are  represented  as  speaking  of  an  event  before  it  happened,  they 
did  not  so  speak  of  it;  the  words  are  not  theirs."   And  it  is  against  this  woodenvf&j 
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of  treating  the  finest  and  profoundest  product  of  the  Jewish  Wisdom-Literature 
that  we  enter  an  emphatic  protest. 

In  the  first  place,  we  readily  confess  that  the  language  and  style  of  the  so- 
called  Volksbuch  differ  widely,  and  of  the  Elihu  speeches  somewhat,  from  the 
language  and  style  of  the  body  of  the  poem.  But  what  of  it  ?  To  us  it  would  be 
very  surprising  indeed  if  such  differences  did  not  appear  at  all.  Were  they  even 
more  pronounced  than  they  are,  they  would  still  be  precisely  such  variations  as  a 
skilful  dramatist  would  employ  to  differentiate  the  several  parts  of  his  woik  and 
his  characters.  1  he  things  in  the  speeches  objected  to  by  Dr.  Duhm  are  precisely 
the  things  that  fit  such  a  character  as  Dr.  Duhm  himself  declares  Elihu  to  be. 
Then  why  cannot  Elihu  have  been  a  free  creation  of  the  author's  fancy,  supple- 
menting the  characters  which  he  found  ready  to  hand  in  some  ancient  legend? 
It  almost  makes  one  doubt  his  own  sanity  to  note  the  tiresomely  persistent  effort 
of  our  modern  critic  to  crowd  a  biblical  author  into  some  narrow,  mechanical 
groove,  and  in  the  next  breath  laud  him  to  the  skies  as  possessed  of  "the  daunt- 
less spirit,  dramatic  energy,  and  creative  phantasy  of  a  great  poet,  who  can  always 
find  at  the  right  moment  the  most  expressive  term  for  the  mighty  struggle  going 
on  within  him."  If  our  poet  was  such  an  one — and  Dr.  Duhm  says  that  he  was — 
why  could  he  not  have  described  a  man  whose  childish  egotism  and  notably  empty 
speeches  involuntarily  amuse  us  ?  Ihe  attempt  to  deny  such  ability  to  any  but  a 
biblical  author  would  be  laughed  to  scorn. 

Again,  admitting  the  possibility  -  yes,  the  probability — of  interpolations  here 
and  there,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  a  passage  is  spurious  simply  because  it 
seems  to  a  modern  critic  to  break  the  connection,  as  chapters  xxvii.  and  xxviii  are 
said  to  do;  or  because,  in  the  critic's  opinion,  it  may  be  spared  without  affecting 
the  value  of  the  poem  either  logically  or  artistically.  After  all  that  can  be  said, 
this  amounts  to  a  mere  question  of  taste,  not  only  between  the  critics,  who  differ 
toto  ccdo  here,  as  in  most  other  things,  but  between  the  critics  and  the  ancient  au- 
thor. And  suppose  that  a  lynx-eyed  German  professor  does  really  and  truly  dis- 
cover inconsistencies  here  and  there,  what  of  it  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Elihu  is 
strangely  overlooked  both  in  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue;  but  'lhackeray,  in 
one  of  his  stories,  "killed  and  buried  old  Lady  Kew,  and  later  brought  her  again 
on  the  scene  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  off  a  corner  of  the  story";  Amelia  B. 
Edwards,  in  Hand  and  Glove,  describes  her  hero  as  "passiog  backward  and  for- 
ward like  an  overseer  on  a  Massachusetts  cotton  plantation",  Scott,  in  The  Heart 
of  Midloildan,  makes  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  groom  of  the  chambers  speak  of  that 
nobleman's  seat  of  Koseneath  as  an  island,  "a  kind  of  mistake  never  committed 
by  a  biblical  writer."  But  does  any  one  therefore  cast  suspicion  on  any  of  these 
works?  Certainly  not,  for  he  would  be  hissed  from  the  scene  by  an  incredulous 
and  indignant  public.  But  when  such  vandalism  is  perpetrated  upon  the  Bible  it 
is  "'criticism,"  "historical  insight,"  "scholarship."  Doubtless,  if  Donnelly's 
"fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  cryptogram  had  been  worked  out  upon  the 
Eexateuch  instead  of  upon  Shakespeare,  it  would  have  been  hailed  as  a  triumph 
of  the  "higher"  learning.    As  it  was,  it  fell  dead  from  the  press. 

Is  it  not  a  simpler  theory,  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  facts,  and,  there- 
fore, more  easily  defended,  that  our  Book  of  Job  is  a  more  or  less  coherent  and 
logical  whole,  the  work  of  one  author  ?  In  the  prologue  and  in  the  epilogue  we 
have  an  ancient  legend  worked  over  to  suit  his  plans.  In  chapters  iii.-xxxi.  and 
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xxxviii.-xl,  we  have  the  first  draft  of  his  strictly  original  work.  In  chapters  xxxii.  - 
xxxvii. ,  the  Elihu  speeches,  we  have  an  afterthought,  an  addition  which  he  never 
thoroughly  homologated  to  the  other  parts.  Minor  interpolations  can  easily  be 
accounted  for. 

Both  Wildeboer's  Proverbs  and  Duhm's  Job  are  treasures  of  philological  and 
archaeological  information.  Once  used  by  the  student  of  the  original,  they  be- 
come indispensable.  W.  W.  Elwano. 

Orlando,  Florida. 

Bacon's  History  of  American  Christianity. 

A  History  of  American  Christianity.  By  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.  New- 
York  :  The  Christian  Literature  Company.  .1897.  $2.00. 
While  the  history  of  the  several  churches  in  our  country  was  being  written 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Literature  Company,  it  was  natural  and 
eminently  desirable  that  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  whole  should  be  undertaken  by  some  competent  hand.  Such  is 
the  purpose  of  this  volume. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Christian  religion  was  established  in 
America  were  peculiar.  They  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  character  which  it  has  assumed  and  the  institutions 
which  it  has  founded  in  the  course  of  its  development.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  apostles  and  their  co-laborers  before 
divisions  into  sects  had  arisen.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  propagated  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  from  Rome  as  a  centre,  the  temporary  prevalence  of  Arian- 
ism  and  the  competition  in  Germany  between  British  and  Roman  missionaries 
being  the  only  exceptions.  In  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  the  church  assumed  at 
the  outset  the  form  which  it  has  maintained  ever  since — that  of  a  state  insti- 
tution. In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  alliance  of  church  and  state  came 
to  be  most  intimate.  This  relationship  was  not  entirely  changed  even  by  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  The  rule  adopted  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  for 
the  settlement  of  Germany  was,  that  the  civil  authorities  of  each  state  should 
determine  the  religious  connections  of  the  people,  cujus  regie  ejus  religio. 
Saxony  was  Lutheran,  Hesse  was  Reformed,  England  was  Episcopal,  Scotland 
was  Presbyterian.  But  America  was  settled,  not  only  by  many  different 
nationalities,  but  also  by  many  different  sects,  all  competing  and  sometimes 
violently  clashing,  as  well  as  all  contributing  to  the  general  work  of  evangeliz- 
ing the  continent.  Consequently  the  author  of  a  book  like  this  labors  under 
two  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  divest  himself,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  his  denominational  prejudices  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
all;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  encounters  the  difficulty  of  securing  for  his 
story  that  unity  without  which  no  literary  performance  can  possess  the  highest 
excellence.  In  both  of  these  particulars,  however,  Mr.  Bacon  has  achieved 
remarkable  success.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  comes  as  near  being 
absolutely  impartial  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  We  feel  sure 
that  it  would  be  impossible  from  this  work  to  infer  his  church  connections. 
In  fact,  the  suspicion  is  likely  to  arise  that,  in  his  large  catholicity  he  attaches 
too  little  importance  to  questions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  church  polity.  He 
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deals  out  praise  and  blame  with  an  impartial  hand  to  sects  the  most  opposite 
in  their  principles  and  influence.  And  it  may  be  said  also  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial unity  in  the  narrative,  the  unity  of  progress.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is,  that  while  the  divisions  are  many,  their  equip- 
ments various,  and  their  relations  not  always  harmonious,  yet  the  army  is  one 
and  its  advance  real.  Ample  evidence  is  afforded  that  the  church  of  God, 
under  his  guiding  hand,  has  been  doing  a  great  work  in  this  land  for  the  cause 
of  Christian  civilization  and  the  salvation  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, of  course,  that  all  the  statements  of  facts  which  are  made  in  this  volume 
will  be  accepted  by  every  reader  as  historically  accurate,  or  that  all  the  author's 
judgments  will  be  approved.  On  these  points  there  is  room  for  differences  of 
opinion,  not  greater,  however,  than  would  be  unavoidable  in  such  a  work. 

We  will  call  attention  to  a  few  particulars  in  order  to  illustrate  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  narrative. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
United  States  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  in  connection  with  their  con- 
quests during  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ruthless  despotism, 
which  they  established  over  the  poor  Indians,  and,  while  the  immediate  results 
seemed  to  be  great,  nothing  was  accomplished  of  permanent  value.  A  Catho- 
lic historian  is  quoted  as  saying:  "It  was  a  glorious  work,  and  the  recital  of  it 
impresses  us  by  the  vastness  and  success  of  the  toil.  Yet,  as  we  look  around 
to-day,  we  can  find  nothing  of  it  that  remains.  A  few  thousand  Christian  In- 
dians, descendants  of  those  they  converted  and  civilized,  still  survive  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  that  is  all."  The  labors  of  the  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indians  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  are  de- 
scribed as  characterized  by  an  energy,  daring  and  heroic  devotion,  almost 
unequalled,  but  their  fruits  were  equally  evanescent.  They  perished  with  the 
fall  of  the  French  empire  in  America.  In  the  orderings  of  divine  providence, 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  lay  the  foundation  of 
American  Christianity. 

The  colonists  of  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607,  brought  with  them  their  chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  a  low  church  Episcopalian,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  establishing  the  first  permanent  Protestant  church  in  America.  The  Vir- 
ginia Company,  under  whose  auspices  the  colony  was  sent  out,  was  a  Puritan 
corporation,  that  is,  its  members  belonged  to  the  Puritan  wing  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Consequently,  that  type  of  religion  prevailed  in  the  new  settlement 
at  first.  But  in  1624,  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  the  subsequent  adminis- 
tration of  the  church  in  Virginia,  during  a  large  part  of  the  colonial  period,  was 
not  favorable  to  toleration,  or  to  evangelical  religion. 

The  colony  of  Maryland  was  founded  by  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. It  is  sometimes  mentioned,  as  creditable  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that 
religious  liberty  was  recognized  in  this  colony  from  the  beginning.  Our  author 
gives  a  different  interpretation  of  ' '  the  curious  paradox  that  the  first  experi- 
ment of  religious  liberty  and  equality  before  the  law  among  all  Christian  sects 
should  have  been  made  apparently  under  the  auspices  of  that  denomination, 
which  alone,  at  the  present  day,  continues  to  maintain  in  theory  that  it  is  the 
•duty  of  civil  government  to  enforce  sound  doctrine  by  pains  and  penalties."  It 
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■was  stipulated  in  the  charter  granted  by  the  Protestant  king  in  England  that 
the  settlement  should  be  open  to  all  the  king's  subjects.  On  no  other  condi- 
dition  could  Lord  Baltimore  have  had  a  colony  at  all.  * '  Nothing  would  have 
brought  speedier  ruin  to  his  enterprise  than  to  have  it  suspected,  as  his  enemies 
were  always  ready  to  allege,  that  it  was  governed  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  To  discriminate  against  any  religious  body  in  England 
would  have  been  for  the  proprietor  to  limit  his  hope  of  rapid  colonization  and 
revenue,  and  to  embroil  himself  with  political  enemies  at  home."  So  much 
for  the  absurd  claim  of  religious  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Puritan  immigration  to  New  England  began  in  1620.  The  Plymouth 
colony  was  composed  of  pronounced  Independents.  It  was  not  altogether  so, 
however,  with  the  colonies  which  followed  them  in  subsequent  migrations. 
Our  author  does  not  allude  to  the  undeniable  fact,  so  interesting  to  us,  and 
which,  perhaps,  exerted  a  silent  influence  on  the  history  of  the  church  a  gene- 
ration or  two  later,  that  many  of  the  immigrants  were  Presbyterians  in  their 
preferences.  Previously  to  the  year  1640  about  twenty-one  thousand  immi- 
grants had  arrived,  at  least  four  thousand  of  whom  were  recognized  Presby- 
terians. The  system  of  church  government  generally  adopted  was  a  mixture 
of  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism.  The  office  of  ruling  elder  was  in 
use  by  very  many,  perhaps  at  first  by  most  of  the  New  England  churches,  and 
synods  or  councils  were  held.  In  the  Cambridge  Platform,  adopted  in  1648,  it 
was  provided  that  "the  ruling  elder  is  to  join  with  the  pastor  and  teacher  in 
those  acts  of  spiritual  rule  which  are  distinct  from  the  ministry  of  the  word 
and  sacraments."  In  one  of  their  councils  it  was  ordered  "  that  synods,  being 
of  apostolical  example,  recommended  as  a  necessary  ordinance,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  their  judgment  be  acknowledged  as  decisive  in  the  affairs  for 
which  they  are  ordained."  These  are  the  two  fundamental  elements  of  Pres- 
byterianism, namely,  government  of  the  church  by  ruling  elders,  and  the 
authoritative  action  of  councils.  New  England,  however,  drifted  eventually 
into  pure  Independency  and  Congregationalism.  But  many  of  the  churches 
formed  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  by  emigrants  from  New  England  were 
organized  on  the  Presbyterian  system. 

It  was,  however,  from  the  Scotch-Irish  immigration,  in  the  latter  part  of 
'  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  that  Presbyte- 
rianism derived  its  greatest  strength.  Says  our  author:  "The  greatest  in  its 
consequences,  both  religious  and  political,  of  the  great  beginnings  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  first  flow  of  the  swelling  tide  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  immigration."  This  movement  gave  us  Mackemie,  to  whose 
labors  and  influence  the  organization  of  the  scattered  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions into  Presbyteries  was  due.  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  indebtedness  of 
American  Christianity  and  civilization  to  the  Scotch-Irish  element  has  come  to 
be  somewhat  adequately  understood. 

The  Great  Awakening,  first  under  Edwards,  and  afterwards  under  White- 
field  and  the  Tennents,  is  well  described,  and  its  excellencies  and  faults  judi- 
ciously pointed  out.  The  first  schism  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  partly 
the  result  of  this  revival.    Happily  it  proved  to  be  only  temporary.  Towards 
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the  close  of  the  colonial  period  Methodism  was  planted  in  America,  and  after 
the  Revolution  spread  rapidly.  The  growth  of  the  New  England  theology, 
with  which  the  author  seems  to  be  in  sympathy,  dates  from  this  period.  The 
second  Great  Awakening,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  as 
remarkable  as  the  first.  Out  of  this  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
arose.  As  to  the  agitation  in  church  and  state  produced  by  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, our  author's  sympathies  are  strongly  with  the  abolitionists.  The  opinion 
which  came  to  prevail  in  the  South,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  not  con- 
demned by  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  he  regards  as  a  new  dis- 
covery, made  by  the  Rev.  James  Smylie,  of  Mississippi,  in  1833,  and  its  gene- 
ral adoption  he  styles  the  "Southern  Apostasy."  In  regard  to  the  "  Plan  of 
Union"  and  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  the  New  and  Old 
School  bodies,  his  sympathies,  as  we  would  naturally  expect  in  a  New  Eng- 
lander  and  a  disciple  of  the  New  England  theology,  are  with  the  New  School. 

The  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  is 
regarded  by  him  from  a  Northern  point  of  view,  and  is  briefly,  but  not  un- 
kindly, noticed.  The  alleged  reason  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Church  for 
continuing  the  separation  is,  he  says,  *'the  difference  on  the  subject  of  the 
right  function  of  the  church,  but  the  working  motive  for  it  was  more  obvious 
in  the  unfraternal  and  almost  wantonly  exasperating  course  of  the  National 
(Northern)  General  Assembly  during  the  war;  but  the  best  justification  for  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  effective  and  useful  working  of  the  Southern  Church. 
Considering  the  impoverishment  and  desolation  of  the  Southern  country,  the 
record  of  useful  and  self-denying  work  accomplished  by  this  body,  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  foreign  fields,  is,  from  its  beginning,  an  immensely  honorable 
one."  These  are  kind  words,  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  candor  manifested 
throughout  the  whole  volume. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.  Robeet  Price. 

Hawes'  Bible  Church  Studies. 
Bible  Church  Studies.  By  Rev.  Herbert  H.  Hawes,  D.  Bluefield,  West 
Virginia.  An  Independent  Course  of  Bible  Study,  Apart  from  Former 
Studies  and  Beliefs,  and  Exclusive  of  All  Sources  of  Information  Save  the 
Word  of  God.  8vo,  pp.  xviii.,  398.  $1.50.  Published  by  the  author. 
1897. 

Dr.  Hawes  has  made  a  request  that  is  very  difficult  to  comply  with :  '*  Can 
you  not  give  a  notice  of  my  book  which  will  have  something  severe  to  say  of 
it?"  The  unstinted  and  deserved  praise  which  it  has  received  from  all  sources 
where  thus  far  noticed  has  evidently  palled  upon  the  Doctor's  taste.  As  a 
break  in  even  a  pleasant  monotony,  he  seems  to  desire  and  will  relish  some- 
thing contrariwise.    So  here  goes,  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  him. 

And  first,  in  typography  the  book  is  a  failure.  The  pages  appear  crowded, 
the  type  used  being  rather  large  and  not  suffijiently  "leaded"  to  produce  a 
pleasant  impression  upon  the  eye.  The  margins  are  very  narrow.  There  are 
many  errata.  The  binding  is  extremely  poor.  The  whole  air  of  the  book,  as 
to  its  mechanical  features,  is,  unintentionally,  that  of  cheapness,  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  theme  and  contents,  and  altogether  avoidable  in  this  day  when 
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the  printer's  art  is,  if  properly  sought  out,  as  beautiful  as  it  is  moderate  in- 
price.  The  Whittet  &  Shepperson  press,  of  Richmond,  or  that  of  the  Revel! 
Company,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  would  have  produced  a  book  which,  as 
to  its  form,  would  have  been  more  attractive  than  this  one,  and  which  prob- 
ably would  have  cost  less. 

Next,  in  style,  the  work  is  heavy.  The  movement  is  not  marked,  though 
the  author  and  the  theme  are  full  of  progress.  There  is  too  much  swinging 
back  and  forth,  like  the  motion  of  a  door  upon  its  hinges.  There  is  a  certain 
prolixity  of  style  which  makes  the  book  less  readable  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  The  sub-title  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this.  It  reads  like  the  titles 
to  some  of  the  works  of  the  old  Puritan  divines.  The  author  makes  too  free 
a  use  of  the  interrogative  and  exclamatory  method  for  a  work  of  the  kind. 
There  is  an  impression  of  too  much  "padding"  in  these  interrogations  and 
exclamations,  and  in  a  kind  of  soliloquizing  in  which  the  author  frequently 
indulges.  Large  sections  are  wholly  catechetical.  Tbe  method  would  suit  the 
pulpit  or  lecture  platform  admirably,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  such  a  study 
as  this  book  professes  to  be  and  really  is.  It  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  an 
effort  to  draw  out,  directly  from  the  Bible,  what  God  thinks  and  says,  and  not 
what  man  thinks  or  is  persuaded  to  be  true.  And  there  is  too  much  "we"  in 
the  book.  Sometimes  this  pronoun  and  its  corresponding  "our"  are  found 
twelve  or  fifteen  times  in  one  short  paragraph.  And  it  is  the  editorial  "  we  " 
quite  as  often  as  it  is  the  "we-all  we."  It  has  been  told  of  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Peck,  doubtless  with  truth,  that  no  one  ever  heard  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun,  either  singular  or  plural,  fall  from  his  lips  in  preaching  or  ever 
saw  it  appear  in  his  writings.  It  was  a  noble  example,  well  worth  following. 
Again,  there  is  over  much  "dash"  in  the  writing  of  this  book,  but  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  dash  which  attracts  and  excites  admiration ;  it  is  that  which  is  by  many 
writers.  Dr.  Hawes  not  among  them,  used  out  of  the  poverty  of  their  know- 
ledge of  punctuation.  Many  a  magazine  editor  could  tell  of  many  an  article 
which  he  has  received  from  some  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  land,  accom- 
panied with  the  request,  "  Please  punctuate  it  for  me  before  it  is  published" ! 
In  Dr.  Hawes'  case  the  use  of  the  dash  is  to  introduce  explanatory  or  horta- 
tory or  parenthetic  matter.  It  weakens  many  of  his  sentences.  As  a  minor 
criticism,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  index  to  the  book,  either  analytical, 
topical,  or  scriptural,  a  serious  lack  in  a  work  of  its  kind.  In  a  future 
edition  of  the  book,  which  its  worth  will  surely  call  for,  these  defects  will  be 
remedied. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  God's  own' 
idea  of  his  church  ?  In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  the  author  under- 
takes to  divest  himself  entirely  of  all  preconceived  ideas,  preferences,  and  pre- 
judices, and  of  traditions  or  creeds  of  history,  that  the  answer  may  be  simply 
that  which  God  himself  gives  in  his  word.  To  this  end  he  puts  away  all  visi- 
ble companions  and  helps,  save  the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English. 
How  far  such  a  plan  is  practicable,  or  proper,  each  reader  will  judge  for  him- 
self. It  need  only  be  said  here  that  the  author  comes  out  of  his  work,  even  if 
he  entered  it  colorless,  with  a  shade  of  Presbyterian  blue  which  is  about  as- 
deep  and  intense  as  one  has  ever  seen.    In  the  midst  of  a  busy  liie  he  worked 
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at  the  pleasant  task  until  the  result  of  it  was  ready  in  this  volume.  He  mani- 
fests great  faithfulness  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  accurate  scholarship  in 
the  use  of  the  original  tongues.  While  it  is  his  purpose  to  develop  simply  the 
ecclesiology  of  the  Bible,  many  other  doctrines  are  brought  in  incidentally. 
The  author's  plan^of  carrying  out  his  pur[  ose  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether 
definite.  The  several  parts  do  not  seem  to  grow  logically  out  of  one  another. 
The  unity  of  the  book  is  one  of  theme  rather  than  of  development.  There  is 
gathered  together  here  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  and  exposition. 
Indeed,  there  is  so  much  of  the  latter  as  at  times  to  obscure  that  which  the 
author  assumed  in  the  beginning,  viz. ,  that  he  would  let  the  answer  be  simply 
God's.  The  meaning,  origin,  membership,  and  sacraments  of  the  church  are 
thoroughly  studied  and  elaborated  from  the  Bible.  The  government  and  officers 
Of  the  church,  while  considered,  are  not  so  fully  brought  out  as  might  be  de- 
sired, or  as  might  have  been  practicable.  The  subjects  of  the  support  of  the 
church  and  of  the  mission  of  the  church  as  a  witness  and  a  means  of  propagan- 
dism  are  passed  over  very  lightly.  Here  and  there  are  views  which  some  may 
question,  as,  for  instance,  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Passover,  his  treatment  of  Matthias'  apostleship,  his  belief  that 
they  were  not  "deacons"  who  were  chosen  as  recorded  in  Acts  vi.,  etc.;  but 
they  are  so  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  accuracy  and  soundness  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  that  it  is  hardly  needful  to  notice  them.  For,  in  spite  of  these 
criticisms,  which  are  made  in  all  affection  for  the  author,  and  in  full  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  his  evangelistic  and  literary  labors,  the  book  contains 
It,  vast  amount  of  most  useful  matter,  strong  argument,  and  profound  study, 
and  is  suffused  with  a  spirit  which  is  both  attractive  and  beautiful.  What 
other  busy  evangelist,  toiling  in  the  roughest  regions  of  the  Southern  highlands, 
carrying  into  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  mountains  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  winning  many  souls  to  his  Lord,  could  have  found  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  add  this  work  to  his  many  other  labors  of  love  ? 

Pitzer's  "The  Manifold  Ministey  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

The  Manifold  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     By  Rexi.  A.  W.  Pitzer,  D.  D. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  numerous  works  that  have  been  issued  in  recent  years  on  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  little  book  by  Dr.  Pitzer  holds  a  dis- 
tinct place.  Like  everything  else  from  his  pen,  it  is  marked  by  sound  judg- 
ment and  fidelity  to  Scripture.  Its  plan  is  simple.  First,  there  is  a  concise 
statement  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  divine  person.    Then  his  ministry  is  discussed  under  seven  heads : 

1.  His  Ministry  in  Creation. 

2.  His  Ministry  in  Providence. 

3.  His  Ministry  to  the  Son  of  Man — The  Mediator. 

4.  His  Ministry  to  the  Writers  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

5.  His  Ministry  to  Believers  as  Individuals. 

6.  His  Ministry  to  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

7.  His  Ministry  to  the  World. 
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These  discussions  are  brief,  but  satisfactory  and  edifying.  They  are  not 
controversial.  The  author  is  content  to  give  a  clear,  positive  statement  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  after  all  the  best  safeguard  against  error.  To 
all  who  wish  to  get,  in  concise  form,  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  on  this  important  subject,  we  cordially  recommend  the  book. 

St.  Louis.  J.  F.  Cannon. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Addresses. 

Memorial  Volume  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  1647-1897.  Containing 
Eleven  Addresses  Delivered  Before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  in  May,  1897,  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  of  the  Formation  of  the  Westminster  Stand- 
ards. Published  by  direction  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1897.  Rich- 
mond, Va. :  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  1897.  12mo, 
pp.  xlii.,  297.  $1.50. 

The  readers  of  the  Quarterly  are  already  so  familiar,  through  our  own 
pages  and  the  weekly  religious  press,  with  the  matter  embraced  within  this 
volume  that  it  is  deemed  needless  to  do  more  than  advertise  the  fact  that  in 
this  volume  the  splendid  addresses  delivered  in  Charlotte  are  given  in  full  and 
permanent  form.  In  addition  there  is  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Beattie,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  had  charge,  by  the  Assembly's  appointment, 
of  the  work  of  publishing  the  addresses.  This  introduction  recites  the  facts 
connected  with  the  commemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  also  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
period  of  which  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  both  the  culmination  and  the 
foundation,  and  adds  a  brief  bibliography  of  the  subject.  We  congratulate  the 
committee  and  the  church  on  the  success  accomplished  so  speedily  in  issuing 
this  volume.  Its  attractive  form,  clear  printing  and  handsome  binding  are  in 
keeping  with  the  matter  which  they  enclose.  We  could  wish,  however,  that 
some  happier  title  had  been  fallen  upon.  The  present  day  associations  of  the 
phrase  "  memorial  volume"  make  it  unhappy  and  misleading  as  the  title  of  a 
volume  recounting  the  splendid,  living  achievements  of  the  Westminster 
divines  and  of  the  life  and  character  and  work  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
principles  formulated  by  that  grand  body  of  men. 

Dennis'  Christian  Missions,  Etc, 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress.  A  Sociological  Study  of  Foreign 
Missions.  By  the  Rev.  James  8.  Dennis,  D.  Students'  Lecturer  on  Mis~ 
sions,  Princeton,  1893  and  1896  ;  author  of  ' '  Foreign  Missions  After  a  Cen- 
tury'''';  Member  of  tJie  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  Beirut,  Syria.  In 
two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.,  468.  $2.50.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.  1897. 

In  this  volume  are  embodied,  with  great  enlargement  and  profuseness  of 
illustration,  the  author's  lectures  on  missions,  at  Princeton  Seminary,  in  the 
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spring  of  1896,  repeated  at  Auburn,  Lane,  and  Allegheny.  Each  part  is  ac- 
companied by  a  bibliography,  which  for  completeness  and  fulness  we  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  Taken  together,  the  lectures  furnish  a  magnificent  and 
inspiring  vindication  of  the  social  value  of  missions,  and  thus  supply  us  with  a 
new  line  of  apologetics  of  a  positive  kind,  whose  value  one  can  hardly  over- 
estimate, and  which  is  yet,  with  all  its  present  development  and  force,  only  in 
its  very  beginning.  They  show  how  mighty  a  force  the  Christian  religion  has 
already  proved  in  penetrating,  transforming,  elevating  the  life  of  heathen 
society.  The  power  of  this  force  is  shown  in  comparison  with  the  social  results 
of  the  ethnic  religions.  In  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  his  subject,  the  author 
has  been  fair  and  just,  and  has  duly  recognized  whatever  of  good  and  truth  he 
could  find  in  these  religions.  He  is  faithful  in  this  study  to  the  principle  of 
the  supernatural,  and  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  any  true  theory  of  social 
development.  The  topics  of  the  several  chapters  or  lectures  are  as  follows : 
The  Sociological  Scope  of  Christian  Missions ;  The  Social  Evils  of  the  Non- 
Christian  World— (1),  The  Individual  Group;  (2),  The  Family  Group;  (3), 
The  Tribal  Group;  (4),  The  Social  Group;  (5),  The  National  Group;  (6),  The 
Commercial  Group ;  (7),  The  Religious  Group ;  Ineffectual  Remedies  and  the 
Cause  of  their  Failure;  Christianity,  the  Social  Hope  of  the  Nation.  Each 
lecture  is  preceded  by  a  well-prepared  synopsis,  which  will  greatly  aid  the  care- 
ful student.  The  illustrations,  many  of  them  full-page,  are  most  attractive, 
suitable,  and  suggestive.  Dr.  Dennis'  own  long  and  successful  experience  in 
the  foreign  field,  and  his  well-known  powers  of  observation,  fit  him  in  a  pecu- 
liarly happy_way  for  the  work  which  he  gives  us  in  this  splendid  volume. 

Guliok's  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  Sidney  L.  GuUck,  M.  A.,  Mis- 
sionary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Japan.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1897.  12mo.,  pp.  xvi.,  320.  $1.50. 
The  germ  of  this  book,  the  author  tells  us,  was  an  address  delivered  to  an 
audience  of  wide-awake  Japanese  young  men,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  show 
them  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world,  and  to 
study  the  transformation  which  it  had  wrought  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
western  nations.  His  aim  was  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  and  this 
shaped  the  book.  It  therefore  furnishes  a  valuable,  practical  "apologetic"  of 
a  positive  kind.  After  some  preliminary  statements  of  the  problem,  the 
method,  the  standpoint,  the  purpose,  and  the  sources,  he  gives  definitions  of 
Christianity,  the  church,  and  religion.  He  then  enters  upon  that  which  forms 
the  great  inquiry  of  the  book,  viz.:  Whether  or  not  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
growing.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  found,  first,  in  a  growth  in  numbers. 
This  is  clearly  set  forth  by  a  series  of  striking  charts.  It  is  also  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  financial  prosperity  and  educational  developments  of  the 
world.  It  is  next  traced  in  various  countries,  as  England,  and  Wales,  and  the 
United  States,  and  its  influence  proved  by  its  development  of  different  forms 
of  activity,  as  Sunday-schools,  organized  charities,  university  settlements, 
education,  etc.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  growth  in  understanding  Chris- 
tianity, another  to  growth  in  practical  forms  of  religion,  another  to  growth  in 
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influence  upon  social  order,  respect  for  life  and  property,  marriage,  Sabbath 
observance,  etc.  A  few  paragraphs  in  the  last  chapter  contain  some  sentences 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  which  are  of  the  Wendell  Phillips  order,  evincing 
more  rhetoric  than  intelligent  grasp  of  the  facts  and  principles. 

The  book  is  valuable  and  suggestive,  and  especially  so  in  its  practical 
features  and  use  of  statistics.  While  as  a  philosophical  study  it  falls  far  short 
of  Dr.  Dennis'  work,  described  above,  it  shows  the  trend  of  thought  of  our 
missionaries  and  the  character  of  work  which  they  feel  they  must  perform. 
Each  book  is  in  its  way  an  adaptation  of  the  form  of  answer  which  the  Master 
gave  to  John's  disciples :  "Go  your  way  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have 
seen  and  heard." 


X.    RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Veeaoitt  of  the  Hexateuoh.  A  defence  of  the  historic  character  of  the 
.first  six  books  of  the  Bible.  By  Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.y 
Ex-President  of  Dartmouth  College.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1897.  12mo,  pp.  404.  $1.50. 
In  this  most  timely  and  ably  prepared  work  the  author  not  only  overthrows 
the  main  position  of  the  destructive  critics,  but  gives  strong,  afiSrmative  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  the  old  views  of  the  historicity  of  the  record  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  and  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  writing  of  all  but  Genesis  with 
the  facts  recorded.  He  first  states  the  case,  reducing  the  positions  of  the 
critics  to  three,  namely,  the  analysis  of  the  record  into  the  writings  of  from 
eight  to  eighteen  or  twenty  discprnible  hands,  the  assignment  of  late  dates  to 
all  these  writers,  and  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  much  of  the  early  narative  as 
being  tradition  modified  or  colored  by  the  judgment  of  the  writer  as  mythical 
and  unhistorical.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  the  author  deals  in  this  book.  His 
method  is  to  begin  with  the  book  of  Joshua  and  move  backward.  He  proves 
the  trustworthiness  of  this  book  by  showing  how  baseless  and  unreasonable 
is  the  theory  of  its  late  authorship;  by  &  ho  wing  the  proximity  of  the  date  to 
the  events  recorded ;  by  setting  forth  the  life-like  minuteness  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  proof  therefrom  of  its  original  and  contemporaneous  origin,  and  by 
the  authenticity  indicated  by  the  minute  and  exhaustive  description  of  the  land 
in  conquest,  and  of  its  distribution  among  the  tribes ;  by  the  portraiture  of 
Joshua  himself ;  by^  the  confirmation  derived  from  recently  discovered  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  Tel  el  Hesy  and  Tel  el  Amama  tablets;  by  the  corrobora- 
tion of  the  account  of  Joseph's  burial ;  by  the  references  in  later  Old  Testa- 
ment books  to  events  related  in  Joshua  as  unquestionable  facts  of  history. 
Having  thus  'substantiated  the  veracity  of  this  book,  the  author  traces  the 
testimony  backward.  He  holds  that  the  statements  and  allusions  of  Joshua 
are  inseparably  interlocked  with  the  previous  history.  The  salient  points  of 
this  history,  such  as  the  period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Conquest,  the  residence 
in  Egypt,  the  patriarchal  history,  the  table  of  nations  (Gen.  x.),  the  deluge, 
antediluvian  life,  man's  primitive  condition,  temptation  and  fall,  and  the  crea- 
tion narrative,  are  studied  scientifically,  and  with  special  reference  to  those 
aspects  of  them  in  which  the  critic's  denial  is  so  bold.  The  use  of  monumental 
evidence  here  is  very  full  and  forceful.  The  remainder  of  the  book,  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  is  then  devoted  to  the  more  direct  evidence,  or  positive 
lines  of  proof.  He  studies  the  nature  of  the  historic  basis  upon  which  all 
writings  of  ancient  times  must  be  judged,  illustrating  his  position,  happily,  by 
the  history  of  the  criticism  of  the  ^neid,  Horace,  Livy,  and  other  classical 
writings.  The  literary  problem  and  analysis  are  then  luminously  discussed 
and  illustrated,  and  in  terms  rather  more  popular  than  usual  or  practicable  in 
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-works  of  this  kind.  That  common,  universal  trait  of  the  new  criticism,  its 
assumptions  of  theories  and  subsequent  accommodation  of  the  facts  to  these 
unfounded  assumptions  is  next  admirably  characterized  as  it  deserves,  and  the 
unwarrantableness  of  some  of  the  assumptions  clearly  shown.  An  appendix 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  and  the  whole  is  well  indexed.  Throughout, 
the  work  is  strong,  clear,  popular,  scholarly  and  fair,  and  deserves  well  to  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Green's,  Dr.  MacDill's,  and  other  works  of  the 
same  kind. 

The  Old  Testament  Under  Fire.    By  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  D., 

Pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  New  York : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    1897.    12mo,  pp.  246. 

The  contents  of  this  book  were  given  first  to  general  audiences  of  intelli- 
gent, thoughtful  people,  but  not  with  a  view  to  leading  them  into  the  intrica- 
cies of  technical  details.  It  is,  therefore,  a  popular  discussion  of  the  practical 
issues  of  the  present  day  discussion.  The  first  chapter  gives  a  general  survey 
of  the  position  of  literary  criticism,  showing  how  it  is  predominately  conjec- 
tural, how  the  problems  to  which  it  addresses  itself  so  confidently  are  insolu- 
ble, how  it  is  itself  dominated  by  historical  criticism,  how  unwarrantable  are 
the  assumptions  upon  which  all  its  processes  and  results  are  based,  and  how 
its  acceptance  involves  the  honesty  of  the  biblical  writers.  He  then  discusses 
practically  and  logically  Our  Lord's  Use  of  the  Old  Testament,  Christ  and  the 
Old  Testament,  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament,  Criticism  and  Common 
Sense,  The  Historic  Faith,  and  The  Integrity  of  the  New  Testament.  A  note, 
written  after  the  book  had  gone  to  press,  gives  a  remarkable  extract  from  the 
latest  work  of  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  showing  how  this  great  scholar  is  forced  to 
repudiate  the  Higher  Criticism  in  its  assaults  upon  the  integrity  and  credibility 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  book  is  a  brilliant  and  successful  defence  of  the 
word  of  God,    It  is  as  timely  as  it  is  powerful. 

The  Gospel  as  Taught  by  Calvin.  By  Rev.  R.  C.  Reed,  D.  D.  Richmond, 
Va.:  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  1897.  Paper,  16mo,  pp. 
157.    15  cents. 

This  is  a  good  addition  to  the  doctrinal  publications  of  our  church.  The 
Woodland-street  pastor  is  developing  power  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  As  we 
read  this  clear  and  vigorous  production  our  pleasure  grew  to  the  end.  We 
commend  it  as  a  most  satisfactory  statement  of  Calvinism  in  comparison  with 
the  Pelagian  and  Remonstrant  systems,  and  wish  for  it  a  wide  circulation.  It 
is  a  choice  book  for  a  pastor  to  drop  in  the  homes  of  his  people  on  his  rounds. 
One  chapter  is  a  preliminary  historical  survey,  holding  up  to  the  eye  the  lives 
and  services  of  Calvin  and  Arminius.  Then  follow  five  chapters  on  the  five 
points  of  the  "grim  Synod  of  Dort."  Another  chapter,  perhaps  the  most  mas- 
terly and  suggestive  in  the  cluster,  treats  of  Calvinism  tested  by  love.  The  final 
chapter  is  on  the  fruits  of  our  doctrinal  system,  especially  as  to  purity  of 
morals,  heroism  of  character,  zeal  for  liberty,  intellectual  activity,  and  spir- 
itual aggressiveness.  The  author  states  fairly  the  difficulties  that  are  met  with 
in  each  of  the  contrasted  systems,  and  exposes  the  defects  of  those  theological 
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schemes  by  which  the  Calvinism  of  the  Bible  is  evaded  or  explained  away.  It 
is  as  full  of  quotable  sentences  as  the  Yukon  Valley  is  of  gold  nuggets.  Don't 
lay  down  your  pen,  Brother  Reed. 

How  TO  Obtain  Fulness  of  Power,  in  Christian  Life  and  Service.  By  R.  A. 
Torrey,  author  of  '•'■How  to  Bring  Men  to  Christ,''^  '■'■IIow  to  Study  the  Bible 
for  Greatest  Profit,''''  ^'■The  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,''''  etc.  12  mo, 
pp.- 106.  50  cents.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Re  veil 
Company.  1897. 

The  author's  answer  to  the  problem  named  in  the  title  is,  "by  making 
personal  trial  of  The  Power  of  the  Word  of  God,  The  Power  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  The  Power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  Power  of  Prayer,  The  Power  of  a 
Surrendered  Life,  The  Power  of  Personal  Work."  These  chapters  on  these 
topics  are  full  of  earnestness  and  spiritual  fervor,  and  almost  all  that  the  author 
says  is  well  worth  reading  and  following.  He  indulges,  however,  in  the 
recently  popular  theory  of  the  special  endueraent  of  the  Spirit,  with  its  attend- 
ant mystical  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God  and  inclination  towards  some 
phase  of  the  doctrine  which,  in  its  grosser  forms,  is  called  the  "second  bless- 
ing," "perfection,"  or  "place  of  rest,"  etc.  He  disparages  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  its  original  languages,  though  it  was  in  those  languages  that  it  was 
inspired  and  that  prophets  and  apostles  and  Christ  himself  proclaimed  the 
truth.  He  applies  numerous  passages  of  Scripture  to  all  Christians  which  were 
spoken  only  to  apostles.  The  earnestness  and  spirituality  of  all  this  school  of 
thought  which  the  author  represents  make  it  difficult  to  criticize  their  views, 
and  yet,  for  this  very  reason,  the  error  which  is  in  it  is  the  more  insidious. 
Added  to  this  difficulty  is  the  further  fact  that  any  one  who  resists  these  views 
is  apt  to  be  set  down  popularly  as  well  as  by  those  with  whom  one  disagrees 
as  resisting  that  which  honors  and  magnifies  the  Spirit,  and  thus  of  almost 
sinning  against  him.  All  the  same,  care  must  be  taken  lest  in  the  attempt  to 
honor  and  magnify  him  we  are  only  honoring  and  magnifying  some  fiction  of 
our  own  imagination  and  committing  the  grossest  of  all  possible  sins  against 
him,  that  of  laying  upon  him  or  holding  him  responsible  for,  or  reading  into 
his  word  our  own  ideas  and  thoughts. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  and  its  Confession  for  God.  By  Rev.  Joseph 
A.Vance.  Pp.  24.  Richmond,  Va.:  Wnittet  &  Shepperson,  Printers. 
1897. 

A  sermon  preached  to  the  congregation  of  the  Maryland  Avenue  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  last  G  neral  As- 
sembly opened,  and  published  by  t^e  sesbion  of  the  church.  It  is  a  ckar  and 
eloquent  statement  of  the  fact  that  Presbyteiianism  long  antedated  the 
Westmin!=iter  Assembly,  of  the  historical  importance  of  the  two  great  symbols 
of  faith,  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Westminster  Confession,  of 
the  calling  and  work  of  the  Westminster  Assert  bly,  of  the  marked  influence  of 
its  work  upon  civil  government  and  the  church  at  large,  of  the  result  of  its 
work  upon  character,  church  unity,  literature,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  ai^d  of 
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Its  general  and  happy  influence  in  its  conserTative  power.  The  thoughts  are 
happily  expressed,  and  the  sermon  or  address  throughout  able  and  helpful. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  ;  Its  History  and  Standards,  being  the  Baird 
Lecture  for  1882.  By  Alexander  F.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  St.  Mary^s  College,  JSt.  Andrews;  Joint 
Editor  of  "  Minutes  of  Westminster  Asse7nbly,'^  Minutes  of  the  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly,'^  etc.  Second  edition.  Revised  by  the  author. 
Philadelpnia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work.    1897.    12mo.,  pp.  xxvi.,  539. 

The  present  year,  with  its  marked  revival  of  interest  in  the  formation  of 
the  church's  Confession  of  Faith  and  otlrer  standards,  is  a  most  appropiiate 
time  for  the  issuing  of  this  second  edition  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  history  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  The  lectures  which  compose  this  volume  were  first 
delivered  in  1882,  and  were  issued  in  book  form  in  this  country  a  year  or  two 
later.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  attention  which  it  devotes  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  English  Puritanism  up  to  the  time  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  more  readable  than  Hetherington. 
It  should  have  a  wide  circulation. 

Ceucifixion.  By  John  H.  Osborne.  16mo.  Walcott  &  West.  Syracuse, 
K  Y.  1897. 

This  author  claims  to  have  new  light  on  the  mode  of  crucifixion.  He 
thinks  that  the  current  understanding  of  this  cruel  method  of  punishment  is  in 
no  little  measure  erroneous,  and  based  on  the  overwrought  representations  of 
painters  and  sculptors.  He  puts  a  strange  interpretation  on  many  of  the  inci- 
dents, human  and  divine,  that  marked  our  Lord's  death.  The  sufferings  he 
endured  on  the  cross  were  comparatively  slight,  and  formed  no  part  of  a  penal 
price  paid  for  man's  reconciliation.  The  author  apparently  knows  nothing  of 
the  design  of  our  Lord's  passion.  He  seems  erratic  and  undiscriminating  in 
his  judgment.  Blending  as  it  does  fact  with  fancy,  the  book's  sole  interest  lies 
in  the  novelty  of  its  contents. 

Ruth  Bergen's  Limitations  :  A  Modern  Auto-da-Fe.  By  Marion  Harland. 
12mo,  pp.  129.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  &  Revell 
Company.  1897. 

The  story  of  a  lovely  girl,  whose  implicit  faith  in  the  word  of  God  as  the 
inerrant  rule  to  direct  us  how  to  glorify  and  enjoy  him,  engaged  to  a  young 
theological  student  who  has  imbibed  the  new  ideas  taught  by  the  advanced 
critics.  She  is  first  shocked  by  her  lover's  cold-blooded  treatment  of  the 
Bible ;  then  fortifies  herself  against  his  views,  only  to  see  him  contemptuously, 
though  lovingly,  casting  aside  her  arguments  and  telling  her  of  her  "limitBr- 
tions";  then  earnestly  studies  the  works  which  he  places  in  her  hands  until, 
mind  and  body  giving  way,  she  falls  ill.  Upon  her  death-bed,  to  which  the 
lover  comes,  she  revives  long  enough,  as  he  bends  over  her,  to  cry  out  in 
agony,  "They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him ! "    It  is  a  story  full  of  pathos  and  power.    It  derives  the  greatest 
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force  from  the  fact  which  the  author  tells  us  that  it  is  a  true  story.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  story  is  not  a  heroine  invented  as  a  type  of  a  class.  The  book  is 
biography,  not  fiction.  As  such  it  illustrates  with  a  clearness  which  none  can 
fail  to  recognize,  except  they  be  blind,  the  practical  result  of  the  present  day 
teaching  of  a  large  school  of  critics.  They  are  taking  away  the  Christ  of  the 
humble,  believing  soul,  and  are  giving  nothing  in  his  place.  The  author  pro- 
fesses to  be  neither  theologian  nor  logician.  She  shows,  however,  in  these 
pages  a  marvellously  clear  apprehension  of  the  position  and  theological  bear- 
ings of  the  views  which  distress  the  subject  of  her  story,  and  with  a  certainty 
which  is  like  that  of  an  intuition  grasps  the  practical  results  of  the  prevalent 
error.  We  wish  this  book  were  scattered  everywhere  and  universally  read. 
It  would  do  good.  Its  title,  while  expressive,  and,  after  one  has  read  the 
book,  found  to  be  appropriate,  will  not  attract,  in  our  judgment,  as  much  as  if 
some  other  had  been  adopted. 

The  Christ  Bkotheehood.  By  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  author  of  ''The 
Christ  Dream,''''  '■'■The  Heavenly  Trade-Winds,'"  qIg.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains.    1897.    12mo,  pp.  323.  $1.20. 

A  series  of  twenty-six  thoughtful,  suggestive  discourses,  written  in  strik- 
ingly illustrative  style,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  times.  Some  of  the 
incidents  told  to  illustrate  the  themes  discussed  are  pathetic  in  the  extreme, 
and  show  a  rare  gift  on  the  writer's  part  of  both  description  and  application. 

The  Birth  and  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  By  Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D.  New  York: 
American  Tract  Society.  1897.  8vo,  pp.  399.  $1.75. 
In  twenty  discourses,  published  here  without  any  attempt  to  change  them 
from  the  original  form  or  style  in  which  preached,  the  eloquent  pastor  first  por- 
trays the  events  leading  to  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  personages  connected 
with  these  events,  as  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  angel, 
studying  their  significancy  and  drawing  valuable  lessons  from  them.  He  then 
studies  the  relations  of  Mary  to  Christ,  and  rightly  characterizes  the  adoration 
which  is  paid  her  as  blasphemous.  Mary's  great  confession  and  her  ' '  magnifi- 
cat," are  then  expounded.  Then  the  scenes  connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  following  it,  down  through  Simeon's  recognition  of  the  Messiah  at  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  temple,  are  described  and  useful  lessons  drawn  from  them. 
Following  these,  four  sermons  are  devoted  to  the  incidents  connected  with 
Christ's  visit  at  twelve  yeais  of  age  to  Jerusalem,  and  especially  to  his  words 
concerning  "his  Father's  business."  The  whole  is  a  most  admirable  series, 
well  worthy  of  the  permanent  shape  now  given  it. 

CoLLLEGE  Sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.  A.,  Master  of  BalUol 
College.  Edited  by  the  very  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Freemantle,  M.  A., 
Dean  of  Ripon.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896. 

Mornings  in  t^ie  College  Chapel.  Short  Addresses  to  Young  Men  on 
Personal  Religion.  By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University.  12mo,  pp.  x.,  228.  $1.25. 
Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1897. 
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The  Culture  of  Cheistian  Manhood.  Sunday  Mornings  in  Battell  Chapel^ 
Yale  University.  Edited  by  William  H.  Sallmon.  With  portraits  of 
authors.  12nio,  pp.  309.  $1.50.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.  1897. 

These  three  volumes  of  short  discourses  addressed  to  university  students 
are  full  of  gems,  beautifully  set,  polished  and  rich.  The  addresses  of  Dr. 
Peabody  are  very  terse,  but  suggestive  and  striking.  Having  only  a  few 
minutes  each  morning  in  which  to  conduct  a  devotional  service,  he  was  forced 
to  condense,  with  the  result  that  he  has  packed  his  short  paragraphs  full  of 
thought  and  forceful  presentation  of  truth.  The  sermons  to  Yale  students, 
delivered  in  Battell  Chapel,  are  fewer  in  number  and  of  greater  length. 
Among  the  preachers  are  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  Alexander  McKenzie, 
A.  H.  Bradford,  David  James  Burrell,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Tennis  S.  Hamlin, 
Geo.  T.  Purves,  Bishop  Vincent  and  others.  Among  the  evangelical  topics 
discoursed  upon  are  the  Meaning  of  Manhood,  Christ  Seeking  the  Lost,  The 
Gospel's  View  of  our  Life,  The  Sabbath,  The  Sinless  One,  etc.  We  commend 
this  volume  with  special  interest  to  our  young  men  in  college. 

St.  Paul.    His  Life  and  Times.    By  James  Inerachy  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Apologetics  and  Exegesis  of  the  Gospels,  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen; 
author  of  ''Is  God  KnowableF"  etc.    New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    12mo,  cloth,    pp.  216.    75  cents. 
This  volume  of  the  Men  of  the  Bible  series  was  noticed  when  it  first  ap- 
peared several  years  ago.    The  present  publishers  bought  the  plates  and  have 
issued  the  present  edition,  and  it  is  now  offered  at  a  much  reduced  price.  The 
book  will  be  found  to  be  an  admirably  condensed  life  of  the  great  apostle,  less 
encumbered  than  usual  with  notes  or  the  apparatus  of  learning,  and  better 
adapted,  therefore,  to  general  use. 

Martin  Luther.  By  Gustav  Freytag.  Translated  by  Henry  E.  O.  Heine- 
mann.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  1897.  8vo,  pp.  vi., 
130.  $1.00. 

This  very  brief,  beautifully  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  life  of  the 
great  reformer  was  written  in  an  irenie  spirit.  The  author  seeks  to  present 
his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  Romanist  world  no  less  than  the 
Protestant  may  realize  its  indebtedness  to  him  whom  it  has  denounced  as  an 
arch-heretic.  His  claim  is  that  it  was  through  the  struggle  which  the  great 
reformer  aroused  that  the  Catholic  Church  outgrew  its  ancient  scholasticism 
and  in  the  Council  of  Trent  erected  an  apparently  new  and  more  solid  structure, 
and  that  he  gave  a  more  powerful  expression  than  had  hitherto  been  known 
to  the  common  foundation  of  all  Christian  creeds,  to  human  bravery,  piety, 
sincerity  and  other  graces,  which  have  developed  a  higher  type  of  manhood. 
We  could  wish  that  the  author's  idea  was  less  Utopian.  The  book  being 
chiefly  biographical  and  a  study  of  the  character  of  its  subject,  not  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  theological  aspects  of  Luther's  career.  It  is  intensely  inter- 
esting and  well  repays  the  reading. 
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A  History  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church. 

By  Henry  Charles  Lea,  LL.  D.    Vol.  I.  &  II.  Confession  and  Absolution. 

Pp.  xii.,  523;  viii.,  514.    Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.  1896. 

Dr.  Lea  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  master  in  the  department  which  he  has 
chosen  for  special  study.  His  History  of  the  Inquisitiori  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
similar  works  will  be  monumental.  In  the  present  work  the  same  profound 
learning  is  manifest,  and  the  same  marvellous  fulness  and  exhaustiveness 
characterize  the  treatment.  The  development  and  growth  of  the  doctrine  are 
traced  with  special  care,  especially  in  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  change 
from  public  confession  to  private,  and  from  enforced  to  voluntary  confession 
took  place.  The  treatment  of  the  principles  or  ideas  underlying,  as  satisfac- 
tion, the  classification  of  sins,  probalism,  casuistry,  etc.,  is  marked  by  clear 
discrimination  and  analysis. 

Strategic  Points  in  the  Wold's  Conquest.  The  Universities  and  Colleges 
as  Related  to  the  Progress  of  Christianity.  By  John  R.  Mott.  With 
map  of  his  journey.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.    1897.    13mo.,  pp.  218.  $1.00. 

This  book  is  the  record  of  the  travels  of  its  author  around  the  world 
in  the  interest  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  the  Student's  Vol- 
unteer Movement,  and  the  Intercollegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
It  tells  of  the  Christian  work  among  the  universit  es  and  colleges  in  all  the 
regions  visited  by  Mr.  Mott,  and  of  the  measures  being  adopted  for  arousing  a 
new  and  deeper  interest  in  this  work.  The  first  two  chapters  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  inauguration  and  purposes  of  the  organizations  which  the  author 
represents.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  in  details  of  his  observations  in 
the  student  centres  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australasia.  The  tour  was 
one  of  twenty  months.  The  author  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
departments  of  Christian  work  represented  in  these  pages. 

The  Illustrated  Bible  Treasury;  and  a  New  Concordance  to  the  Authorized 
and  Revised  Versions,  Combined  with  a  Subject-Index  and  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  Scripture  Proper  Names.  Edited  by  William  Wright,  D.  D. 
With  upwards  of  350  Illustrations,  and  a  New  Indexed  Bible  Atlas.  New- 
York  :  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  1896. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  "Helps"  of  the  publishers'  latest  editions  of 
their  T<.achers'  Bible.  It  is  to  be  had  separately  bound,  and  can  therefore  be 
used  with  any  Bible.  In  the  eight  sections  of  the  first  part  of  it,  or  the 
"Treasury,"  it  covers  every  department  of  Bible  study,  in  the  way  of  general 
and  special  introduction,  history  and  chronology,  geography,  antiquities,  etc. 
The  illustratioEs  are  not  only  numerous,  but  complete  and  beautiful,  many  of 
them  being  full-page,  and  taken  from  photographs.  The  authors  of  the  various 
parts  are  such  men  as  Drs.  John  Hall,  B.  B.  Warfield,  M.  B.  Riddle,  T.  W. 
Chambers,  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Willis  J.  Beecher,  of  our  own  country;  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  Professor  Sayce,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Conder,  Dr.  Naville,  Professor 
George  Adam  Smith,  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  and  others  from  beyond 
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the  Atlantic.  The  book  is  on  the  conservative  side  of  the  questions  which, 
involve  authorship,  date,  and  other  critical  views. 

Illusteative  Notes  ;  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  International  Sunday-school 
LesFons.  With  Original  and  Selected  Comments,  Methods  of  Teaching, 
Illustrative  Stories,  Practical  Applications,  Notes  on  Eastern  Life,  Library 
References,  Maps,  Tables,  Pictures,  and  Diagrams.  1898.  By  Jesse  Ly- 
man Hurlbut  and  Robert  Remington  D?herty.  New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains. 
1897.    Pp.  399.  $1.25. 

Our  readers,  if  they  notice  the  sub-title  above,  will  be  apt  to  expect  very 
much  from  this  book.  They  will  not  be  disappointed.  We  wonder  how  the 
authors  have  managed  to  crowd  so  much  in  its  four  hundred  pages.  Both  the 
Authorized  and  Revised  texts  are  given  in  full,  with  all  the  marginal  readings 
and  references,  followed  by  full  comments,  analyses,  references,  illustrations, 
hints,  and  hslf  s  almost  without  number.  With  such  a  volume  in  hand,  or  at- 
tainable, that  teacher  is  without  excuse  who  goes  unprepared  to  meet  the  class, 
and  the  scholars  are  without  excuse  who  are  not  ready  to  give  an  intelligent 
and  faithful  account  of  the  facts  and  teaching  of  each  lesson  of  1898. 

Bible  Questions  and  Topics.  By  C.  M.  Lowe^  Ph.  B. ,  Professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  in  Heidelburg  Uni'oersity.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Creation  to  Solomon. 
The  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Chicago :  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.    1897.    Twenty-five  cents  per  part. 

These  small  volumes  are  mere  outlines,  by  question  and  topic,  of  a  full 
Bible  course,  so  arranged  as  to  carry  the  student,  with  one  hour  per  week, 
through  the  Bible  in  four  years.  They  are  specially  designed  for  college  stu- 
dents and  normal  classes.  Mooted  questions  in  church  government,  theology, 
and  criti':^ism,  are  excluded.  Blank  pages  are  left  for  the  addition  of  notes  by 
the  student.  The  arrangement  is  good,  the  topics  clearly  stated,  and  in  admir- 
able order  and  development,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  painstaking  student,  or  en- 
larged and  developed  by  a  faithful  teacher,  the  outlines  will  be  a  valuable 
guide  to  the  study  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  Bible.  For  general  circu- 
lation, however,  the  same  objection  lies  against  these  well-prepared  volumes  as 
against  all  mere  outlines  or  notes.  Apart  from  the  teacher  whose  voice,  and 
presence,  and  enthusiasm  have  vitalized  the  outlines,  mere  notes  or  syllabi  are 
rarely  popular  or  useful.  Every  active  teacher  will  prepare  his  own  notes,  and 
being  the  product  of  his  own  studies  and  interest  and  method,  they  will  be  in- 
vested with  a  life  and  freshness  in  his  work  impossible  to  the  notes  prepared 
by  another. 

A  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company's  Publica- 
tions. With  New  Classified  Topical  Index.  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Toronto.  1897. 

The  completion  by  the  firm  of  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  of  twenty-five 
years  of  work  is  worthily  signalized  by  the  issue  of  this  catalogue  of  its  pub- 
lications.    The  catalogue  is  not  only  admirably  prepared  and  well  illus- 
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trated,  full  and  descriptive,  but  it  is  also  so  indexed  that  one  can  readily  find 
any  desired  title.  In  addition,  there  is  a  classified  index,  by  which  the  in- 
quirer is  enabled  to  find  readily  the  titles  of  works  on  given  subjects.  This 
index  is  very  full  and  complete,  and  will  be  of  great  usefulness.  A  study  of 
this  catalogue,  with  some  familiarity  with  the  majority  of  the  publications  of 
this  company,  shows  how  well  they  have  carried  out  their  purpose  of  publish- 
ing and  circulating  that  kind  of  literature  which  emphasizes  evangelical  princi- 
ples. Among  the  very  many  issues  over  their  name,  it  is  the  rarest  thing 
that  one  can  find  aught  to  criticize  or  reject.  They  have  guarded  their  good 
name  and  the  religious  reading  public  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  In  the 
missonary  department  the  number  and  character  of  their  publications  are  re- 
markable. The  catalogue  of  this  class  of  works  alone  is  well  worth  careful 
study,  and  it  is  indispensable  to  those  who  are  gathering  or  adding  to  their 
libraries  works  bearing  upon  this  department  of  the  work  of  Christ's  church. 
We  congratulate  the  firm  upon  the  successful  completion  of  its  first  twenty- 
five  years'  work.  In  both  character  and  amount  it  has  been  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

The  Cardiff  Estate.  A  Story.  By  Julia  McNair  Wright,  author  of 
''Adam's  Daughters,'^  etc.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society.  1897. 
12mo,  pp.  367.  $1.50. 

Eveeybodt's  Business.    By  Agnes  Giberne,  author  of  "Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,'' 
The  Andersons,"  etc.     The  same  publishers.    1897.    12mo,  pp.  311. 

$i.no. 

SiE  Evelyn's  Charge  ;  or  A  Child's  Influence.  By  M.  I.  A.  Popular  edition, 
with  sixteen  full-page  illustrations,  by  Osman  Thomas.  The  same  pub- 
lishers.   1897.    12mo,  pp.  404.  $1.50. 

These  are  three  beautifully  printed,  attractive,  helpful  books  for  young 
people,  and  may  be  safely  put  in  their  hands.  Mrs.  Julia  McNair  Wright 
excels  as  a  writer  of  this  class  of  books,  and  always  gives  us  something  both 
wholesome  and  readable.  Many  of  our  readers  know  her  as  the  wife  of  a  be- 
loved professor  in  our  college  in  Fulton,  Missouri.  Agnes  Giberne  is  too  well 
known  a  writer  to  need  commendation.  Her  series  of  books  for  young  people 
along  scientific  lines  is  widely  known  and  justly  appreciated  and  esteemed. 

Over  at  Little  Acorns.  By  Elizabeth  Olmis.  Richmond,  Ya. :  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.    1897.    12mo,  pp.  384.  $1.25. 

Howard  MoPhlinn.  A  story  for  boys.  By  Miss  S.  O'H.  Dickson.  12mo, 
pp.  206.    85  cents.    The  same  publishers. 

Theodora  and  Other  Stories.  By  Elizabeth  Olmis.  12mo,  pp.  220.  85  cts. 
The  same  publishers. 

True  Story  of  A  Jewish  Maiden.  By  Annie  E.  Wilson.  12mo,  pp.  193. 
85  cents.    The  same  publishers. 
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Camping  on  the  Blue  Ridge.    Near  the  Lick  Log  Tunnel.    By  Mrs.  E.  H. 

Amis.    12mo,  pp.  106.    60  cents.    The  same  publishers. 

These  recent  additions  to  the  publications  of  the  Richmond  Committee 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Sunday-school  and  young  people's  libraries.  They 
are  pure  and  wholesome  in  every  way,  and  at  the  same  time  sustain  the  young 
reader's  interest,  as  we  have  proved  by  practical  test. 

The  December  number  of  the  American  Monthly  Remew  of  Reviews  has 
several  interesting  features.  Mr.  Earnest  Knaufft,  editor  of  the  Art  Student, 
contributes  an  elaborate  study  of  *' John  Gilbert  and  Illustration  in  the  Victo- 
rian Era";  Lady  Henry  Somerset  pays  a  tribute  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck; 
an  English  officer  in  the  Indian  service  writes  about  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan ; 
Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley  discusses  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  Mr.  Alex.  D.  Anderson 
summarizes  the  progress  of  the  American  Republics.  There  is  also  a  twenty- 
three  page  illustrated  department  devoted  to  the  season's  new  books,  with  an 
introductory  chapter,  by  Albert  Shaw,  on  "Some  American  Novels  and  Novel- 
ists.'* "How  the  Bible  Came  Down  to  Us,"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Dr. 
Clifton  H.  Levy.  Dr.  Levy  traces  the  history  of  the  various  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  presenting  photographic  reproductions  of  portions  of  the  most  cele- 
brated manuscripts  and  printed  texts.  In  view  of  the  recent  revival  of  interest 
in  biblical  discovery  and  texual  criticism,  this  attempt  to  give  a  popular  expo- 
:sition  of  the  subject  will  doubtless  be  warmly  welcomed. 
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1.  THE  NEW  PNEUMATOLOGY. 

The  genetic  principle  of  the  New  Theology,  the  dynamic 
force  with  which  it  reconstructs  the  Old  and  organizes  the 
New,  is  the  Immanejice  of  God. 

Immanence  and  Transcendence  are  philosophical  antitheses. 
Immanence  (immaned)  literally  means  to  remain  in,  indwell- 
ing, inabiding,  while  Transcendence  {traitscendeo)  literally 
means  to  go  beyond,  surpass,  stand  above,  be  superior  to.  An 
immanent  soul  is  an  embodied  soul,  an  incarnated  spirit,  such 
as  are  all  living  men ;  a  transcendent  soul  is  one  which  has 
gone  beyond  the  material  organism,  a  disembodied  soul.  An 
immanent  God  is  a  world-embodied  God,  an  intramundane 
God  ;  a  transcendent  God  is  one  which  stands  above  the  world 
and  is  superior  to  it  and  in  no  sense  a  part  of  it,  an  extramun- 
dane  God.  The  life  of  an  immanent  God  is  an  outflow  ;  the 
life  of  a  transcendent  God  is  an  inflow.  An  immanent  God 
evolves ;  a  transcendent  God  creates.  An  immanent  God  is 
natural ;  a  transcendent  God  is  supernatural.  An  immanent 
God  operates  ad  intra ;  a  transcendent  God  acts  ad  extra. 
An  immanent  God  is  related  to  the  world  as  the  Three  Per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  are  related  to  each  other  ;  a  transcendent 
God  is  related  to  the  world  in  an  extramundane  and  super- 
sensible manner.  Paternity,  filiation,  spiration,  within  the 
circle  of  the  Godhead,  are  immanent  and  intrasitive  acts ; 
creation,  providence,  miracles,  redemption  are  transcendent 
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and  transitive  acts  of  God.  The  world  is  a  divine  flux,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  these  schools  ;  the  world  is  a  divine  creation, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  other  school. 

Now  the  organific  principle  of  the  New  Theology,  the 
archetypal  idea  with  which  it  builds,  the  fundamental  concept 
upon  which  it  lays  all  its  structures,  the  ruling  genius  which 
presides  over  all  its  developments,  the  base-line  from  which 
it  runs  out  all  its  surveys,  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
makes  all  its  observations,  is  the  Immanence  of  God. 

The  new  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  a  special  construction  of 
this  Platonic  conception  of  the  nature  and  life  of  God.  It  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  system,  an  article  set  in  its  creed  by  the 
logic  of  its  premise.  The  doctrine  is  developed  cautiously, 
unctiously,  and  with  a  great  show  of  Scriptural ness.  Quota- 
tion marks,  embracing  texts  of  the  Bible,  dot  the  pages  of  its 
literature.  Its  exegesis  is  humble  in  tone,  but  dogmatic  in 
conclusion.  Interpretations  are  made  in  the  figures  of  rhetoric, 
and  the  exact  language  of  science  is  carefully  and  contempt- 
uously avoided.  The  reader  is  never  quite  certain  that  he  has 
the  writer's  meaning.  The  ideas  are  elusively  mystical,  and 
the  language  is  always  simile.  The  "personal  equation"  of 
the  reader  has  the  widest  play.  If  his  eye  is  unjaundiced,  the 
text  is  white ;  if  his  vision  is  discolored,  what  he  reads  has 
the  same  tint.  It  must  be  so.  The  poetry  and  sentiment 
given  out  in  figures  of  speech,  must  be  translated  into  cold 
prose  by  the  heart  of  the  reader.  If  you  cannot  accept  the 
doctrine,  you  are  a  subject  of  pity,  because  your  eye  is  be- 
holden. You  are  complacently  told  that  your  altitude  is  too 
low,  that  your  spirit  is  too  earthly.  You  may  possess  Christ, 
but  not  the  spirit.  You  may  have  reached  Calvary  in  your 
pilgrimage,  but  not  Pentecost.  Your  method  of  approach  is 
all  wrong.  You  must  brood,  not  think  ;  you  must  feel,  not 
cognize.  A  little  while  ago  the  cry  was,  "Back  to  Christ 
now,  however,  the  call  is,  "Forward  to  Pentecost." 

The  system  seems  about  to  "box  the  compass"  of  novelty, 
to  complete  the  circuit  of  reconstruction.    It  has  introduced 
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US  to  the  New  Revelation,  the  New  God,  the  New  Man,  the 
New  Sin,  the  New  Christ,*  the  New  Atonement,  the  New 
Spirit,  the  New  Life,  the  New  Eschatology.  What  now  re- 
mains but  the  Alexander  act  of  sighing  for  other  worlds  !  This 
newness  will  soon  be  old,  and  the  old  is  flat  and  insipid.  Then 
these  spirits  which  prefer  to  bound  with  new  error  than  to  lie 
in  the  cemetery  of  old  truth  must  hie  away  to  other  adventures 
in  religion. 

"The  fathers"  of  the  new  doctrine  are  Plato,  Descartes, 
Kant,  Lessing,  Spinoza,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel  and  Schleier- 
macher.  The  offspring  is  baptized  "Christian  Pantheism." 
To  get  even  a  superficial  idea  of  its  meaning  we  must  take 
a  "running  view"  of  the  whole  system. 

The  New  Bible  is  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  mind  of  God 
to  man  "through  the  reason,  through  experience,  through  the 
course  of  history,  or  through  the  events  and  discipline  of  life." 
These  men  tell  us  that  if  Christ  and  the  Apostles  had  had  the 
"environment"  of  to-day,  the  indwelling  spirit  of  our  times, 
they  would  think  as  they  think  and  reconstruct  as  they  re- 
construct. Revelation  is  a  subjective  process,  and  not  an 
objective  finality.  A  late  writer  says  :  "Pentecost  was  the 
culminating  act  of  an  seonial  process  of  redemptive  activity. 
.  .  • .  Spirit-taught  men  possess  a  new  Bible.  .  .  .  Holy  men 
of  to-day  speak  and  write  and  work  as  they  are  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  are  acted  upon  along  the  lines  of  their 
daily  calling.  The  men  of  to-day  are  inspired  for  the  work 
of  to-day.  .  .  .  The  declaration  that  'no  prophecy  ever  came 
by  the  will  of  men,  but  holy  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,'  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  utterances  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  but  is  to  be  widened  in  its  scope  to  in- 
clude the  utterances  of  all  Spirit-taught  teachers. "^ 

The  New  God  is  a  mysterious,  undefined,  formless  substance, 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  world  as  to  form  a  part  of 
it,  and  to  preclude  the  idea  of  separating  in  reality  between 
the  two,  and  the  whole  idea  of  the  miracle  as  a  supernatural 

^ After  Pentecost,  What?  By  James  M.  Campbell. 
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interruption  of  the  course  of  nature.  The  life  of  the  world  is 
the  life  of  God.  Some  check  themselves  before  going  so  far 
as  this,  but  all  such  checkings  are  illogical.  The  New  God 
is  pictured  as  having  no  sense  of  justice,  no  emotion  of  wrath, 
no  power  of  indignation,  no  concern  for  himself,  but  is  merely 
an  immanent  love-force  which  makes  for  the  happiness  of  men. 

The  New  Man  is  not  strictly  human,  but  theanthropic,  a 
sort  of  chemical  compound  of  divinity  and  humanity,  Christ 
being  his  substance  and  the  Holy  Spirit  his  soul.  He  and 
those  like  him  make  the  "New  Race,"  which  is  realistic  in 
its  constitution,  and  which  has  for  its  new  name  the  word 
"Church."  This  New  Race  is  the  goal  of  the  depotentiation 
of  God  downward,  and  the  impotentiation  of  man  upward. 
The  New  God  is  man-centered,  and  the  New  Man  is  God- 
centered. 

The  New  Sin  is  "depravity  without  demerit,"^  defect  in 
being,  miscarriage  of  development.  It  is  not  so  immoral  as  it 
is  unfortunate.  There  are  deformities  of  body  and  deformities 
of  soul.  Sin  is  the  technicality  for  these  deformities  of  soul. 
They  come  in  the  same  way,  naturally.  They  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  same  naturalistic  way.  One  is  not  more  defective 
and  heinous  than  the  other.  Culture,  physical  and  spiritual, 
is  the  great  desideratum. 

The  New  Christ  is  not  a  hypostatical  union  of  divinity  and 
humanity,  but  a  substantive  union.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen 
have  an  affinity  for  each  other,  and  when  they  unite  they  form 
a  third  substance  called  water.  Water  is  neither  oxygen  nor 
hydrogen,  but  a  substantive  union  of  both.  Christ  is  neither 
human  nor  divine,  but  a  compoimd  of  the  two,  a  unity  which 
is  theanthropic.  After  his  incarnation  his  substance  is  not 
dual,  but  monadic,  not  divinity,  not  humanity,  not  one  nor 
both,  but  a  tertiu^n  qtdd^  which  might  properly  be  called  the- 
anthropicity .  The  incarnation  was  the  result  of  a  kind  of 
chemical  affinity  between  divinity  and  humanity.  In  Christ 
these  two  substances  came  within  range  of  each  other  and  they 
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united,  like  the  acid  and  the  alkali  in  the  chemist's  laboratory 
to  form  the  neutral  salt. 

The  New  Atonement  is  unifying  and  vivific.  We  are  saved 
by  what  Christ  is^  rather  than  by  what  he  does.  The  incar- 
nation, not  the  cross,  is  the  central  idea  of  the  gospel.  The 
atonement  was  made  primarily  for  himself,  to  perfect  the  union 
in  him  of  divinity  and  humanity  ;  and  men  become  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  atonement  by  being  made  realistically  one  with 
him.  The  atonement  is  literally  at-one-ment,  the  essential 
union  of  man  and  God.  Says  an  able  interpreter  of  this 
school,  speaking  of  the  atonement  of  Christ :  "He  redeems 
mankind  from  the  curse  of  sin  by  developing  and  perfecting 
in  himself  the  true  life-communion  between  man  and  God, 
passing  through  and  perfecting  every  age,  from  infancy  to 
manhood.  .  .  .  The  true  life-communion  presupposes  the  es- 
sential connection  between  God  and  man.  .  .  .  He  quickens 
the  essential  connection,  renews  and  perfects  it.  .  .  .  He  offers 
himself  on  the  cross  not  primarily  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
but  on  his  own  behalf  as  the  Mediator."  ^ 

There  is  between  God  and  man  an  esse^ttial  union.  (The 
word  essential  is  used  in  its  strict  philosophical  sense.)  Sin 
makes  this  connection  abnormal,  and  dooms  its  development 
to  miscarriage.  Christ  in  the  atonement  perfected  the  union 
and  so  became  archetypal  of  a  new  development  which  should 
be  true  to  type  and  ideal.  Now  a  new  force  is  required  to 
preside  over  and  carry  forward  the  new  start.  The  incarna- 
tion needs  application.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  that  force,  in- 
augurating and  perfecting  the  life  of  Christ  in  individuals. 
He  is  the  dynamic  in  Christian  evolution.  He  is  the  soul  of 
the  New  Race,  the  formative  power  in  the  Church  of  God. 
We  must  think  of  the  Church  as  the  real  "body"  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  living  soul  animating  that  body  and  per- 
fecting its  development.  Pentecost  was  the  incoming  of  this 
Spirit  into  the  Church.    Now  God  is  immanent  in  the  Church. 

To  understand  this  new  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  lay 

^Institutes  of  Christian  Religion,  Gerhart. 
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hold  of  the  idea  of  the  "New  Race."  We  must  interpret 
Christian  Realism  by  the  side  of  Adamic  Realism. 

The  Old  Race  is  Adamic  ;  the  New  is  Christie.  Their  con- 
stitution and  life  are  similar  ;  their  bases  differ  in  kind.  The 
substance  of  the  Old  is  Humanity  ;  the  substance  of  the  New 
is  Christianity.  The  whole  quantity  of  Humanity  came  into 
being-  when  Adam  appeared  on  the  earth;  the  whole  quantity 
of  Christianity  came  into  existence  when  Christ  was  incar- 
nated. The  unitary  Humanity  is  being  individuated  and 
personalized  by  generation  ;  the  primordial  Christianity  by 
regeneration.  Individual  Christians  come  into  existence  as 
do  individual  men.  Natural  law  reigns  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Christians  are  born  of  the  Christie  substance  as  indi- 
vidual men  are  born  of  the  Adamic  substance.  The  genera- 
tive force  in  the  Old  Race,  breaking  up  Humanity  into 
indiYidual  men,  is  an  immanent  spirit ;  the  generative  force 
in  the  New  Race,  breaking  up  the  Christianity  into  individual 
Christians,  is  likewise  an  immanent  spirit.  In  the  Old,  the 
generative  force  is  the  Human  Spirit ;  in  the  New,  the  gen- 
erative power  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  Christianity  and  the  Christian  is  the  same  as  the  re- 
lation of  Human  Spirit  to  Humanity  and  men.  The  product 
of  the  Human  Spirit  is  Human  Life  ;  the  product  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  Christian  Life.  The  Life  of  the  Christian  is  the  life 
of  Christ  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  life  of  man  is  the 
life  of  Adam  ;  it  is  the  sameness  of  identity.  Adam's  identi- 
cal life  is  transmitted  to  his  posterity  ;  there  is  no  break  in 
the  continuity  ;  no  interruption  in  the  flow  ;  its  identity  is 
numerical  and  specific.  So  the  identical  life  of  Christ  is 
transmitted  to  his  posterity  ;  there  is  no  break  in  the  contin- 
uity ;  the  fiow  is  uninterrupted  from  the  first  to  the  last  Chris- 
tian. The  Old  Race  is  a  species ;  so  is  the  New.  "The 
solidarity  of  the  race"  has  its  exact  analogue  in  the  "solidarity 
of  the  Church."    "Church"  is  the  name  of  the  New  Race. 

To  comprehend  the  New  Pneumatology  we  must,  then, 
contrast  the  Old  Race  out  of  the  loins  of  Adam,  and  the  New 
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Race  out  of  the  loins  of  Christ.  We  must  hold  in  mind  that 
the  substance  of  the  Old  Race,  the  matter,  the  stuff  of  which 
it  is  made,  is  Humanity  ;  of  the  New,  Christianity.  What 
Humanity  is  to  the  Adamic  Race,  Christianity  is  to  the  Church. 
What  the  First  Adam  is  to  the  First  Race,  the  Second  Adam 
is  to  the  Second  Race.  Humanity  is  individualized  into  men 
by  generation  ;  Christianity  is  individualized  into  Christians 
by  regeneration.  The  processes  are  identical.  The  active 
principle  in  both  cases  is  immanent.  In  the  Old  Race  it  is 
the  Human  Spirit ;  in  the  New  Race  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  life  of  the  New  Race,  of  the  Church,  of  the  Saint,  is  the 
life  of  Christ  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  life  of  the  Old 
Race,  of  the  individual  man,  of  Society,  is  the  life  of  Adam. 
The  spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian — the  one  is 
the  Adamic  Spirit,  and  the  other  is  the  Christie  Spirit.  "As 
in  Adam,  so  in  Christ ;"  this  famous  Pauline  parallelism  is 
interpreted  in  the  new  school  by  the  hypothesis  of  Realism. 

A  few  extracts  will  sustain  this  exposition  in  all  its  essen- 
tial points. 

Dr.  Gerhart,  who  gives  this  doctrine  the  most  formal  and 
scientific  statement,  is  the  first  witness.    He  says  : 

"Pentecost  is  an  epoch  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  birth  from  above,  in- 
troducing a  fellowship  different  in  kind.  ...  As  a  consequence  it  must 
also  be  maintained  that  no  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  function  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  communion  was  operative  anterior  to  Pentecost.  .  .  , 
The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  into  being  a  spiritual  constitution  which 
before  had  no  existence.  The  epoch  may  be  compared  to  natural  birth. 
.  ,  .  This  event  brings  into  existence  a  new  human  race  and  begins  a 
history  for  all  time  to  come  which  in  point  of  quality  is  different  from  all 
other  history,  Jewish  or  pagan.  This  new  race  is  the  community  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  body  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head.  A  new  or- 
ganization the  Church  is,  because  the  principle  and  law  of  her  origin  and 
growth  is  the  incarnate  Son,  the  divine-human  Lord  glorified  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  .  .  .  He  perfected  in  heaven  becomes  by  the  gift  of  His 
Spirit  the  principle  and  substance  of  His  body  the  Church.  .  .  .  Pente- 
cost, since  it  quickens  a  human  race  fashioned  after  the  new  type  in 
Christ,  is  a  creative  epoch.  The  day  of  Pentecost  may  therefore  be  styled 
the  birthday  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  merely  because  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  dates  from  that  day,  but  because  this  beginning  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  birth.    The  beginning  of  the  Church  is  analogous  to  the 
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beginning  of  the  individual  man,  analogous  to  the  beginning  of  the  per- 
sonal history  on  the  earth  of  the  incarnate  Son.  .  .  .  The  Son  of  Man 
glorified  is  the  principle  of  regeneration.  .  .  .  Men  are  born  again  by 
participation  in  His  resurrection  life.  As  we  are  members  of  the  Adamic 
race  by  participation  in  the  life  of  the  first  Adam,  so  we  become  members 
of  the  second  race  by  participation  in  the  life  of  the  last  Adam.  ...  As 
natural  birth  implies  a  translation,  a  severance  from  the  embryonic  mode 
of  growth,  and  an  introduction  into  the  family,  a  totally  different  sphere, 
into  the  new  conditions  and  relations  of  separate  individuality,  so  is  the 
birth  'of  water  and  the  Spirit'  a  transfer  of  the  subject  from  the  kingdom 
of  Adamic  nature,  from  the  fallen  human  race  which  stands  in  the  first 
Adam,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit,  into  the  life  of  the  regenerate  race 
which  springs  from  the  last  Adam,  .  .  .  The  Christian  Church,  being  the 
organized  form  of  the  race  of  the  Second  Man."^ 

Bishop  Martensen  describes  the  Spirit  as  a  "moulding  prin- 
ciple," a  "plastic"  power  in  creation,providence  and  redemption, 
"who  models  and  prepares  the  manifold  natural  idiosyncrasies 
of  men  and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  nations  into  an  or- 
gan for  the  one  Christ.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  ever  moulds  human 
nature.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  free  development  continually 
creating  the  new  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  He  moulds  Christian 
doctrine  and  worship  into  new  forms.  He  devises  and  finds 
out  new  means  and  plans  for  the  spread  of  the  kingly  empire 
of  Christ.   He,  the  holy,  ever-present  principle  of  providence."  ^ 

In  this  elaborate  system,  evolved  from  the  Pantheistic  pre- 
mise of  the  immanence  of  God,  regeneration  is  interpreted  as 
a  literal  birth,  and  sanctification  as  a  literal  growth.  In  natu- 
ral generation  the  substance  of  the  parents  is  communicated 
to  the  child,  and  he  is  literally  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh 
of  their  flesh.  The  life  of  the  parent  is  imparted  to  the  child. 
He  grows  from  infancy  to  manhood  by  the  power  of  an  inherent 
life-force,  which  is  modified  by  environment.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Christian  is  a  derivation  from  Christ.  The  Spirit 
of  Christ  begets  him  in  the  likeness  of  Christ  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  Adam  begat  Cain  in  his  own  likeness.  He 
then  grows  like  the  child.  Natural  law  reigns  in  the  spiritual 
world.    Martensen  describes  regeneration  as  the  establishment 

^Institutes  of  Christian  Religion^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  444,  Sq. 
■^Dogmatics,  pp.  383-386. 
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of  a  "new  personality,"  and  further  tells  us  that  this  new  per- 
sonality is  a  "copy  of  the  divine-human  personality  of  Christ ;" 
and  Henry  Drummond  taught  his  many  admirers  that  Chris- 
tians grow  like  the  lily  grows,  without  effort,  without  trying. 

The  regenerate  man  is  a  derivate  ;  he  and  Christ  are  homo- 
ousian  ;  there  is  both  a  unity  and  community  of  life  between 
them.  All  such  figures  for  the  mystical  union  as  those  of  the 
vine  and  the  branches,  the  head  and  the  members,  are  literal 
illustrations.  The  sap  of  the  vine  is  the  sap  of  the  branches, 
and  the  life  of  Christ  is  the  life  of  his  people  ;  his  life  and 
theirs  is  as  identical  as  is  the  life  of  the  vine  and  the  branches. 
The  same  blood  courses  through  the  body  that  flows  through 
the  head ;  so  the  spiritual  life  of  Christ  is  the  common  blood 
both  of  himself  and  his  saints.  He  is  the  literal  Head,  and 
they  the  literal  Body ;  the  two  are  united  by  a  living  neck. 
The  sap  of  the  vine,  the  blood  of  the  body,  the  life  of  Christ 
is  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  principle  of  realism  rules  the  entire 
interpretation.  We  are  said  to  be  "partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,"  "partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  "partakers  of  Christ." 
The  word  "nature"  has  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  mean- 
ing. In  its  primary  sense  it  signifies  substance,  but  in  its 
secondary  sense  it  signifies  inclination,  disposition,  character. 
The  pantheistic  interpretation  here  gives  the  word  its  primary 
meaning,  and  teaches  that  the  Christian  is  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  essence,  while  the  traditional  and  orthodox  interpreta- 
tion construes  it  as  signifying  character,  and  teaches  that 
Christians  are  made  partakers  of  God's  holiness,  that  the  re- 
generate are  like  Christ.  The  one  school  teaches  that  we  are 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  in  a  metaphysical  sense, 
the  other  in  a  character-sense. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  many  modern  writers,  otherwise  the- 
istic,  couple  to  the  pantheistic  system.  They  think  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  not  so  much  as  the  personal  agent  originating 
and  preserving  and  training  Christian  life,  but  more  as  an  im- 
manent life-force  indwelling  in  Christianity,  and  operating 
fluently  rather  than  voluntarily ;  of  regeneration  as  a  literal 
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birth,  wherein  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Christ  is  communi- 
cated to  the  regenerate  as  the  physical  and  metaphysical  na- 
tures of  the  parents  are  transmitted  to  their  offspring ;  of 
sanctification  as  a  kind  of  naturalistic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  supernatural  life  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  which 
growth  and  development  are  conditioned  by  a  spiritual  envi- 
ronment. Hence  we  find  them  prescribing  for  spiritual  health 
and  growth  an  elaborate  sanitory  and  athletic  system.  Phy- 
sical exercise  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  spiritual  exercise. 
Christians  grow  like  vines,  and  the  desideratum  is  a  wise  and 
industrious  spiritual  horticulture.  Christians  reach  maturity 
as  a  child  attains  manhood,  and  so  the  great  need  of  sanctifi- 
cation is  an  intelligent  hygiene  and  active  spiritual  culture. 
The  power  in  an  electric  plant  can  be  applied  by  a  proper 
system  of  gearing  so  as  to  run  cars  and  illuminate  streets ;  so 
the  power  in  Christian  life  can  be  applied  by  a  system  of  spir- 
itual bands  and  pulleys.  The  power  is  resident  in  the  heart, 
and  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  dealt  with  as  if  he  were  a  force, 
and  not  a  sovereign  Person.  He  is  harnessed  and  used  by  a 
system  of  machinery.  If  good  results  are  not  obtained,  it  is 
because  the  gearing  is  defective  ;  but  if  instructions,  or  more 
properly,  directions,  be  followed,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  work 
just  as  inevitably  and  naturally  as  does  electricity.  The  sys- 
tem, consciously  or  unconsciously,  reduces  the  Spirit  to  the 
category  of  a  second  cause,  an  immanent  force  in  Christianity 
in  the  general  and  in  the  Christian  in  particular.  The  elec- 
trical force  is  for  all  the  world,  but  it  is  specialized  by  some 
particular  company.  So  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  spiritual  force 
for  all  Christendom,  but  it  is  specialized  by  each  individual 
Christian.  Electric  light-plants  vary  in  quality,  and  so  do 
Christians,  not  because  the  spiritual  force  varies,  but  because 
it  is  used  clumsily  in  one  case  and  skillfully  in  another.  This 
modern  scheme  permits  us  to  represent  the  Church  as  a  kind 
of  spiritual  plant,  generating  religion  as  the  electrical  works 
generate  electricity,  and  to  picture  each  Christian  as  an  indi- 
vidual spiritual  dynamo.    The  whole  scheme  discounts  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  Spirit,  who  bestows  his  gifts  as  "he  will." 

Three  volumes  lie  before  us  which  we  find  tinctured  with 
this  soteriological  pantheism.  Their  authors  have,  perhaps, 
unconsciously,  yet  really,  slipped  from  the  transcendence  of 
God  into  the  theory  of  his  immanence  ;  they  have  slipped  the 
collar  of  theism  for  that  of  pantheism,  when  interpreting 
Christian  life. 

Mr.  Campbell,  for  example,  says  concerning  regeneration: 

"Something  more  has  transpired  than  the  quickening  of  powers  already 
existing.  A  new  life  has  been  generated  ;  a  new  principle  of  moral  action 
has  been  imparted  ;  a  new  process  of  spiritual  evolution  has  been  started. 
...  In  this  new  epoch,  spiritual  power  is  the  abiding  possession  of  the 
Church.  Some  measure  of  it  all  Christians  possess  in  virtue  of  the  essential 
saving  baptism  of  the  Spirit  by  which  they  are  united  to  the  spiritual  body 
of  Christ.  With  many  the  measure  received  and  used  is  well-nigh  infi- 
nitesimal. They  have  a  little  strength,  enough  to  keep  them  from  deny- 
ing Clirist's  name,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  mighty  in  witnessing  for 
Him.  Others  have  merely  a  residue  of  the  Spirit,  the  dregs  of  a  former 
abundance,  the  mouldy  manna  of  yesterday's  gathering.  ...  To  make 
their  witness-bearing  clear  and  bright,  what  is  needed  ?  A  new  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  ?    No  ;  but  a  new  baptism  of  power. ' '  ^ 

According  to  this  writer,  what  is  infused  in  our  regenera- 
tion ?  A  new  life  like  the  life  of  Christ  ?  A  new  disposition 
like  his  ?  No  ;  that  which  is  infused  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
remains  in  the  heart  as  abiding  power.  The  feeble  Christian 
needs  to  turn  on  the  current.  Perhaps  the  trolley  arm  is  off 
the  wire.  The  potentialities  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  within 
him  ;  he  needs  to  bring  them  out  by  the  use  of  spiritual  ma- 
chinery. He  needs  to  be  "filled  with  the  Spirit,"  not  to  be 
brought  under  his  personal  power  and  influence,  but  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  himself,  as  a  pail  is  filled  with  water. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon  defines  regeneration  as 

"Not  a  change  of  nature,  but  the  imparting  of  a  new  nature.  .  .  .  We 
mean  simply  that  the  regenerated  man  has  two  natures — the  Adam  nature 
which  is  not  improved,  but  crucified  and  to  be  put  off  ;  and  the  Christ  na- 
ture which  is  to  be  cultured  and  developed  till  it  is  completely  dominant 
in  the  believer.  Therefore  in  our  view  Christian  growth  does  not  consist 
in  the  improvement  of  the  old  man,  but  in  its  repression  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  development  of  the  new  man  till  we  attain  unto  'the  measure 

^ After  Pentecost,  What  ?  pp.  159,  217. 
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of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.'  In  other  words,  we  hold  that  sanc- 
tification  consists,  as  an  eminent  writer  says,  in  the  twofold  process  of 
mortification  and  vivification — the  mortification  of  the  old  and  the  \dvifi- 
cation  of  the  new.  .  .  .  We  hold  that  the  true  definition  of  regeneration 
is,  that  it  is  'the  communication  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  man  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  Word."  ...  As  Christ  was  made 
partaker  of  human  nature  by  his  incarnation,  that  so  he  might  enter  into 
truest  fellowship  with  us,  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature  by 
regeneration,  that  we  may  enter  into  the  truest  fellowship  with  God.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  divine  life  imparted  to  us — the  very  life  of  very  God  communicated 
to  the  human  soul,  and  bringing  forth  there  its  own  proper  fruit. 

Here,  then,  is  this  writer's  interpretation  of  the  "Twofold 
Life."  The  Spirit  in  regeneration  does  not  change  the  old 
nature,  but  on  the  contrary  creates  a  new  nature,  and  that 
new  nature  is  the  divine  nature  of  God.  The  regenerate  be- 
come divine  in  just  as  realistic  a  sense  as  the  Son  became 
man.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  Christ  was  made  a  partaker  of  human 
nature.  If  we  may  say  in  any  real  and  substantive  sense  that 
Christ  is  man,  we  may  say  just  as  truly  that  the  Christian  is 
God.  He  has  two  substantial  natures — the  sinful  and  the 
regenerate.  When  he  expresses  himself  through  his  sinful 
nature  he  sins,  and  when  he  expresses  himself  through  the 
regenerate  nature  he  does  righteously.  Christ  is  constituted 
of  two  natures — the  divine  and  the  human  ;  and  the  regenerate 
man  is  constituted  of  two  natures — the  sinful  and  the  holy.  It 
is  Dr.  Gordon's  own  illustration.  It  is  he,  not  we,  who  makes 
the  constitution  of  the  regenerate  sinner  like  the  constitution 
of  the  theanthropic  Saviour.  The  Person  of  Christ  is  the 
model  and  type  of  the  person  of  the  Redeemer.  In  Christ 
the  divine  and  human  attributes  communicate  with  and  through 
each  other,  and  so  in  the  Christian  the  sinful  and  holy  attri- 
butes have  fellowship  with  each  other.  "The  very  life  of  the 
very  God  is  communicated  to  the  human  soul." 

Now  comes  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  with  a  startling  nov- 
elty, delivered  after  a  sharp  censure  upon  systematic  theolo- 
gians for  ignoring  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  almost  altogether, 
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and  misinterpreting  him  in  as  many  places  as  they  do  refer  to 
him — a  novelty  which  he  pronounces  with  the  dogmatism  of 
one  who  stands  next  to  the  Spirit  as  his  familiar  and  confiden- 
tial friend.  According  to  this  writer  the  regenerate  man  has 
two  spirits  ;  the  first  his  own  proper  personal  spirit  which  has 
been  quickened  into  new  life,  and  the  second  is  the  true  and 
proper  personal  Spirit  of  Christ.    He  says : 

"In  the  words  of  Ezekiel  we  find,  in  the  one  promise,  this  twofold  bless- 
ing God  bestows  through  his  Spirit  very  strikingly  set  forth.  The  first  is, 
'I  will  put  within  you  a  new  spirit,'  that  is,  man's  own  spirit  is  to  be  re- 
newed and  quickened  by  the  work  of  God's  own  Spirit.  When  this  has 
been  done,  then  there  is  the  second  blessing,  'I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you,'  to  dwell  in  that  new  spirit.  .  .  .  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Inmost  Self 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  My  spirit  is  my  inmost  Self.  The  Holy  Spirit 
renews  that  inmost  Self,  and  dwells  in  it,  and  fills  it.  And  so  he  becomes 
to  me  what  he  was  to  Jesus,  the  very  life  of  my  personality. ' '  ^ 

This  may  be  interpreted  by  the  conservative  to  satisfy  his 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  when  he  asks  this  writer  what 
he  means  by  this  second  Spirit  in  the  regenerate,  he  is  told 
that  ''it  is  not  the  Spirit  of  God  as  such,  but  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus."  He  has  written  this  book  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  "it  is  as  an  indwelling  Life  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be 
known."  This  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Glorified 
Christ ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  indwelling  Life  of  Christ  in 
heaven  that  animates  the  new  spirit  of  man. 

At  this  point  and  upon  this  subject  a  very  interesting  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Stevens  may  be  made : 

"Many  scholars  have  called  in  question  the  current  view  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  our  sources  is  meant  a  self  distinct  from  Christ,  and  have  asserted 
that  under  this  term  we  must  understand  Christ  himself  glorified  into  a 
Spirit,  or  the  spiritual  presence  and  manifestation  of  Christ  to  his  disciples 
after  his  departure  from  earth. "~ 

Dr.  Stevens  then  reviews  with  great  ability  the  exegetical 
arguments  for  this  view,  and  reaches  the  strong  conclusion 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  which  indwells  believers  is  not  the  per- 
sonal spirit  of  Christ  glorified,  but  a  separate  and  distinct 
Self,  the  Third  Person  in  the  Godhead. 
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"The  Spirit,"  says  Murray,  "not  only  dwells  in  me  as  a  locality,  or 
within  me,  alongside  and  round  that  inmost  Ego  in  which  I  am  conscious 
of  myself,  but,  within  that  I,  becomes  the  new  and  Divine  life-principle  of 
the  new  personality.  The  same  Spirit  that  was  and  is  in  Christ,  his  inmost 
Self,  becomes  my  inmost  self."^ 

The  inmost  Self  of  Christ  is  the  inmost  Self  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Here  is  not  likeness,  but  identity  ;  not  analogy,  but 
sameness.  The  Selfhood  of  Christ  and  the  Selfhood  of  the 
Christian,  they  are  the  same.  What,  then,  is  a  Christian  but 
another  Christ !  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  we  shall  be 
like  Christ ;  but  we  do  not  understand  them  as  teaching  that 
we  shall  be  Christs — that  his  Selfhood  and  ours  are  destined 
to  unite. 

From  Professor  J.  T.  Beck,  ''one  of  the  most  deeply  scrip- 
tural and  spiritual  theologians,"  Mr.  Murray  quotes  approv- 
ingly : 

"It  is  the  very  same  Spirit  who  is  the  personal  life  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  who  has  now  become  his  (the  Christian's)  own  personal  life,  his  in- 
most self.  In  Christianity  ...  a  new  life-organization  of  the  quickening 
Spirit.  ...  If  the  divine  is  indeed  dynamically  and  substantially  as  a  per- 
sonal life  to  be  organized  into  the  human  individuality,  the  only  adequate 
organ  for  such  a  mediation  will  be  one  in  which  the  revelation,  or  the  di- 
vine principle  of  organization,  shall  make  itself  personal  in  the  human 
being.  That  is,  it  will  not  be  suflScient  that  the  Divine  should  reveal  itself 
in  some  man  only,  with  whatever  strength,  in  the  way  of  his  consciousness 
through  the  channel  of  conscience.  ...  In  a  revelation,  which  is  really 
to  translate  the  Divine  into  man's  individual  personal  life — in  truth,  to 
form  men  of  God — the  Divine  as  such — that  is,  as  a  personal  life — must  first 
be  embodied  in  a  personal  center  in  humanity.  .  .  .  With  the  entrance  of 
Christ  into  the  human  individual,  the  Divine  life  becomes  immanent  in 
us — not  in  its  universal  world  relation,  but  as  a  personal  principle — so  that 
man  is  not  only  iroCrnxa  @eoO,  a  being  made  of  God,  but  T€KV0V  ©eoO, 
or  a  being  begotten  of  God.  And  with  the  growing  transformation  of  the 
individual  into  the  life-type  of  Christ  there  is  perfected  the  development 
of  the  perfected  personal  life  out  of  God,  in  God,  and  to  God — the  devel- 
opment not  only  of  a  moral  or  of  a  theocratic  communion,  but  a  commu- 
nion of  nature.  .  .  .  The  Divine  only  receives  its  true  acknowledgment 
when  it  is  accepted  as  what  it  really  is,  the  absolute  world-principle,  and 
becomes  the  absolute  Ufe-principle  of  our  personal  development.  .  .  . 
And  this  is  now  that  in  which  Revelation  finds  its  perfection,  in  the  organ- 
izing the  Divine  as  a  living  formative  Spirit,  'the  life-giving  Spirit,'  so 
that  as  a  productive  Life-Principle,  or  as  the  power  of  a  personal  life,  it 
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could  become  immanent  in  man's  moral  life,  and  so  that  out  of  that  it  con- 
tinues development,  the  Divine  could  be  reproduced  in  the  individual  as 
his  personal  life,  and  so  God,  in  harmony  with  his  idea  as  the  Absolute, 
should  indeed  be  the  all-determining  life-principle  in  man."* 

But  this  exposition  is  threatening  to  exceed  its  allotted  lim- 
its. It  must  be  arrested  here  in  its  incomplete  state,  so  that 
three  or  four  blows  may  be  aimed  at  its  vitals. 

1.  It  is  a  child  of  pantheistic  maternity.  However  named, 
baptized,  uniformed,  ornamented,  or  poetized,  it  still  looks 
like  its  mother  and  remains  true  to  its  breedingr.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  family  with  the  Immanence  of  God,  the  Evolu- 
tion of  the  world,  the  Realism  of  the  race,  the  Privation 
Theory  of  sin,  the  Mystical  Theory  of  the  atonement,  and 
the  Higher  Life  Theory  of  religion.  Those  theists  who  in- 
voke the  system  to  interpret  regeneration  and  sanctification 
do  the  disastrous  act  of  changing  the  design  after  the  building 
is  three-fourths  finished.  They  start  on  the  theistic  foot  and 
land  on  the  pantheistic.  They  swap  the  theistic  horse  for  the 
pantheistic  heifer,  and  go  on  ploughing  just  as  if  the  exchange 
had  never  been  made.  They  put  the  meaning  of  Ashdod  in 
the  Jews'  language.  This  unannounced  and  perhaps  uncon- 
scious change  of  premises  persistently  vexes  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. Dr.  George  B.  Stevens  truly  says :  ^'Experience  shows 
the  thought  of  mankind  concerning  God  tends  strongly  to- 
wards one  of  two  extremes.  It  tends  either  towards  a  panthe- 
istic identification  of  God  with  nature,  or  towards  a  deistic 
separation  of  God  from  the  world  and  from  human  life.  The 
Christian  doctrine  avoids  both  these  extremes  with  their  per- 
nicious consequences.  It  conserves  the  truth  which  panthe- 
ism exaggerates,  b^^  affirming  the  presence  of  God  in  his 
world,  while  it  also  conserves  the  truth  which  deism  exag- 
gerates, by  maintaining  the  independence  and  supremacy  of 
God  in  his  relation  to  the  world." ^ 

2.  This  new  doctrine  misses  the  nature  of  regeneration.  It 
teaches  that  it  is  a  literal  birth,  in  which  the  nature  of  Christ 
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is  imparted  to  the  Christian.  The  child  develops  into  a  man 
like  his  father  ;  so  the  Christian  ought  to  develop  into  a  Christ. 
In  the  theistic  scheme  regeneration  is  not  an  evolution,  but  a 
creation.  That  which  is  created  is  not  a  new  substance,  nor 
new  faculties,  but  a  new  disposition.  If  human  life  were  a 
river,  regeneration  would  be,  not  the  making  of  a  new  river, 
but  the  incipient  clearing  of  the  old  tawny  tide  and  the 
straightening  of  the  old  crooked  channel.  If  human  life  were 
a  tree,  regeneration  would  not  be  the  development  of  a  new 
species,  but  such  a  change  in  the  old  sinful  crab  stock  as 
would  end  in  the  production  of  an  Albemarle  pippin.  If 
human  life  were  a  lion,  regeneration  would  not  be  the  birth 
of  a  new  kind  of  animal,  but  the  supernatural  infusion  of  the 
lamb's  gentleness  into  the  lion's  fierceness.  In  this  sense  we 
are  made  "new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus."  Regeneration  is  a 
supernatural  and  creative  act,  and  the  product  of  that  act  is  a 
new  heart,  a  new  disposition.  There  is  no  transmutation  of 
species.  There  is  a  species  man,  but  there  is  no  species  sin- 
ner, nor  species  saint.  Sinfulness  and  saintliness  are  not  spe- 
cific qualities,  but  traits  of  character.  Wicked  parents  do  not 
beget  sinful  children  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  hered- 
ity, nor  do  Christian  parents  beget  holy  children.  Sin  and 
holiness  are  not  generated  ;  neither  can  be  propagated  ;  if 
one,  so  could  the  other  ;  they  are  transmitted  by  the  action  of 
God,  not  by  a  law  of  genesis.  Ours  is  a  sinful  race,  but  not 
a  race  of  sinners  ;  the  Church  is  a  body  of  believers,  not  a 
family  of  saints  in  the  literal  sense.  To  be  "born  again"  is  a 
figure  of  speech  ;  the  "new  man"  is  not  a  creation  de  novo^ 
but  a  man  with  a  new  disposition,  relationship,  and  destiny ; 
the  "new  creature"  is  not  a  new  being,  a'^new  substance,  but 
a  man  with  a  new  determination.  A  reformed  drunkard  is  a 
new  man,  a  new  creature,  born  again,  not  literally  but  figura- 
tively— one  whose  intemperate  habits  have  been  broken,  and 
who  has  been  introduced  into  a  new  life  of  sobriety.  Regen- 
eration is  an  initial  reformation  ;  the  disruption  of  the  sinful 
habit ;  a  change  in  character. 
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3.  The  new  doctrine  tormentingly  deals  with  the  Spirit  in 
sanctification  as  if  he  were  a  Force  and  not  a  Free  Agent. 
His  first  implantation  is  in  regeneration,  and  from  that  time 
on  he  is  a  "plastic  force,"  an  "indwelling  life-power,"  an  im- 
manent principle  moulding  and  forming  from  within.  Grace 
is  Force.  Force  can  be  geared  and  made  to  do  your  bidding. 
So  this  school  gives  us  all  sorts  of  minute  directions  as  to  the 
manner  of  gearing  and  applying  this  Spiritual  Force  so  as  to 
get  pre-desired  results.  Their  treatises  on  the  subject  are 
largely  handbooks  of  instructions — minute  directions  as  to 
how  to  grow  a  Christian  as  a  gardener  would  tell  you  how  to 
grow  tulips.  Tyndall  once  challenged  the  Church  to  show 
the  force  of  religion  as  he  could  show  the  force  of  wind  or 
water.  Given  a  certain  machinery  and  you  can  make  water 
grind  corn  with  unvarying  uniformity.  If  there  is  a  religious 
force,  let  its  experts  show  it  by  fore-naming  the  effect  and 
then  harnessing  the  power  so  as  to  get  it.  The  new  doctrine 
has  fallen  into  this  trap.  It  gives  you  precise  directions, 
which,  if  followed,  will  produce  certain  effects  in  sanctifica- 
tion with  unvarying  uniformity.  The  promises  are  like  those 
of  the  vendor  of  patent  medicines.  And  why  not  ?  If  there 
is  a  spiritual  force  in  a  man,  he  can  show  it ;  he  can  prove  it 
according  to  challenge.  He  can  show  his  physical  power  by 
lifting  a  weight  upon  demand,  or  his  intellectual  power  by 
working  a  problem  in  geometry,  or  his  emotional  power  by 
laughing  at  the  humorous,  or  his  volitional  power  by  running 
a  race.  If  there  is  a  spiritual  force  in  him,  then  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  use  it  and  to  show  it  in  the  only  way  we  know  any- 
thing about  power,  namely,  by  its  effects.  But  all  such  chal- 
lenges are  nonsensical  if  the  power  in  sanctification  is  a  free 
and  sovereign  Spirit  who  works  when  and  how  he  pleases. 
That  sort  of  power  cannot  be  transmitted  by  bands  and  pul- 
leys. We  can  ask,  but  we  cannot  command.  God's  Spirit  is 
not  indwelling  Force. 

There  is  unmistakably  a  great  discouragement  at  the  heart 
of  the  Church.    Efficiency  is  thought  not  to  be  proportionate 
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to  equipment.  Progress  is  supposed  not  to  be  up  to  promise. 
Returns  are  regarded  as  meager  for  the  investment.  To  many 
the  outlook  is  gloomy.  There  is  occasion  for  sighing  and 
crying  in  Jerusalem. 

Hall  Caine  translates  the  heart  of  many  when  he  makes 
John  Storm  say,  ''The  Church  is  a  chaos,  uncle,  a  wreck  of 
fragments,  without  unity,  principle,  or  life.  No  man  can  find 
foothold  in  it  now  without  accommodating  his  duty  and  his 
loyalty  to  his  chances  of  a  livelihood.  It  is  a  career,  not  a 
crusade.  ...  It  loves  the  thrones  of  the  world  and  bows  down 
to  the  golden  calf." 

That  is  a  distinct  triumph  which  causes  the  Church  to  look 
within,  to  unbraid  its  own  spirit,  to  try  its  own  reins.  Heart- 
searching  is  a  benediction.  And  many  anxious  souls  are 
searching,  with  all  diligence  and  prayer,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  present  unhappy  depression,  and,  if  possible,  prescribe 
for  the  disorder.  Mistakes  of  diagnosis  and  prescription  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  at  once  a  kindness,  and  a  help  to  the 
cause,  to  point  out  the  error. 

Certain  ones  are  coming  forward  with  a  new  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  hour.  Faihire  to  recog- 
nize this  new  doctrine  has  in  their  opinion  brought  the  pres- 
ent gloom.  Its  acceptance,  it  is  said,  means  instant  revival 
of  spiritual  life  throughout  the  Church,  an  increase  of  power, 
and  both  a  widening  and  deepening  of  the  currents  of  religion. 
In  a  word,  it  would  restore  apostolic  days  and  power. 

When  we  consider  the  godliness  of  its  source,  we  ought  to 
touch  it  with  a  tender  hand ;  when  we  consider  the  scholarli- 
ness  of  those  who  inculcate  it,  we  ought  to  touch  it  with  a 
cautious  hand  ;  when  we  consider  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
brought  out,  we  ought  to  touch  it  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  cause  of  truth,  we  ought  to  touch  it 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  bravely  expose  its  fallacy. 

Doubtless  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  receive  full  honor  in  the 
modern  Church.  The  tendency  is  to  lean  upon  human  in- 
ventions— cathedral  buildings,  operatic  music,  remunerative 
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church-life,  catching  sermons,  the  machinery  of  societies,  the 
hurrah  of  religious  conventions,  and  the  high  pressure  of  peri- 
patetic evangelism,  which  is  "for  revenue  only."  Our  very 
buildings  are  elaborately  expensive  Church-plants,  which,  be- 
sides taking  a  large  revenue  to  keep  them  running,  constantly 
expose  us  to  the  danger  of  hoping  that  their  architectural 
magnificence  and  cathedral  splendors  will  draw  men  into  their 
inner  fold.  In  many  instances,  they  are  handsome,  luxurious, 
free  concert  halls,  and  there  is  the  unconscious  hope  that  the 
ravishing  sounds  will  entice  the  world  behind  the  gates  of  the 
sanctuary  :  here  we  are  in  danger  of  imposing  a  delusion  upon 
the  worshipper — of  making  him  think  that  mere  sensuous  de- 
light in  artistic  music  is  real  spiritual  rapture  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  tendency  is  to  shorten  the  distance  between 
the  Church  and  the  world  by  relaxing  discipline,  pandering 
to  worldly  pleasures,  and  even  furnishing  cheap  theatricals, 
and  conferring  social  distinctions  :  here  we  are  in  great  dan- 
ger of  making  our  congregations  ecclesiastical  clubs,  and  find- 
ing our  members  have  come  in  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
promised  entertainment  and  liberal  club  privileges.  Enter- 
tainment threatens  to  supplant  the  notion  of  instruction,  and 
our  preachers  find  that  "sight  drafts"  are  made  upon  them  for 
sermons  that  please,  that  draw,  that  hold  the  young  as  by 
spell,  and  that  deliver  the  hearer  from  all  effort  and  responsi- 
bility of  hearing :  we  are  threatened  with  the  substitution  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  preacher  for  the  magnetism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  are  about  to  smother  the  Church  with  societies, 
congregational,  denominational,  inter-denominational,  extra- 
denominational,  until  half  the  thought  and  energy  and  reve- 
nue which  ought  to  be  expended  upon  the  cause  of  Christ  is 
taken  up  in  the  effort  to  keep  this  elaborate  machinery  in 
operation  :  here  there  is  great  danger  of  dishonoring  the  Spirit 
and  his  cause  by  relying  upon  human  inventions.  Then  the 
religious  conventions  of  the  hour  !  how  multitudinous  !  how 
expensive !  how  superficial !  how  dishonoring  to  the  Spirit ! 
the  "whoop-'em-up"  method,  the  attempt  to  stampede  sinners, 
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to  corral  them  as  negroes  do  rabbits  with  noise  and  shouting : 
do  men  hope  to  "bulldoze"  the  Spirit,  to  storm  him  into  their 
scheme,  to  lay  on  his  back  the  whip  of  the  political  "boss"  ? 

Well,  the  world  refuses  to  suck  the  Church's  honey :  some 
say  make  it  sweeter.  The  world  is  largely  indifferent  to  ec- 
clesiastical swelldom  :  some  say  make  the  Church  more  aris- 
tocratic. The  world  will  not  be  ground  in  the  ecclesiastical 
mill :  some  say  multiply  machinery  and  increase  the  enginery. 
The  world  will  not  stampede  :  some  say  more  conventions 
and  louder  lungs.  But  we  surely  have  gone  far  enough  in 
this  disastrous  direction,  this  conscious  or  unconscious  reli- 
ance upon  something  else  than  the  sovereign  Spirit  of  God. 
Reformation  is  the  demand  of  the  hour.  Back  to  Apostolic 
simplicity.  Every  reformation  returns  to  it.  So  did  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Wesleyan.  Sinners  need  regeneration  ; 
they  cannot  be  regenerated  by  millinery,  nor  by  enticement, 
nor  by  the  social  lash,  nor  by  the  hurrah  of  the  coacher  of  the 
race-track  ;  the  heart  of  the  world  is  too  deeply  wrong  for 
"methods."  R.  A.  Webb. 

Clarksville^  Tenn, 


II.  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREW  POUTY. 


Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  oldest  is  sometimes  the 
newest.  The  dew  which  rests  upon  the  beginning  of  things, 
is  never  completely  exhaled.  The  water  is  always  pure  and 
sweet  at  the  fountain,  however  turbid  the  stream  in  its  after 
course.  As  we  follow  the  development  of  history,  we  discover 
sometimes  with  surprise  that  institutions  and  ordinances, 
which  we  had  supposed  the  creations  of  modern  necessity  and 
invention,  were  implicitly  contained  in  seeds  planted  from 
the  beginning.  Thus  in  the  old,  yea,  in  the  oldest  of  the  old, 
we  find  the  newness  of  much  that  marks  our  most  progressive 
and  advanced  civilization.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
in  the  subject  of  the  *  present  article — the  political  significance 
of  the  ancient  Hebrezv  Commonwealth^  the  part  it  was  called 
to  perform  in  the  historic  drama  of  those  times. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mission  of 
the  Hebrew  Church.  When  the  original  Patriarchal  faith 
had  been  thoroughly  perverted  and  corrupted — when  idolatry 
had  been  compacted  into  a  system,  and  spread  over  the 
earth — God  called  Abraham  out  of  that  very  Chaldea  where 
this  idolatry  originated,  to  be  the  founder  of  a  distinct  people 
•  who  should  become  the  depository  and  guardian  of  Divine 
truth.  In  the  front  of  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  given 
for  their  guidance  was  this  supreme  proclamation,  "Hear  O 
Israel,  the  I^ord  our  God  is  one  Lord".  In  the  assertion  of  a 
pure  Monotheism,  and  with  a  ritual  of  worship  which  under 
exquisite  pictorial  emblems  represented  how  the  transgressor 
might  be  restored  to  the  favour  and  fellowship  of  Jehovah,  the 
Hebrew  Church  stood  forth  in  protest  against  every  form  of 
a  universal  idolatry.  Her  geographical  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  has  been  remarked  as  one  of  the 
providential  indications  of  her  mission.  A  nation  selected 
for  a  Priestly  function  is  placed  in  the  bosom  of  other  nations. 
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that  her  stationary  light  may  be  diffused  over  the  entire  circle 
from  centre  to  circumference.  That  her  testimony  may 
more  completely  penetrate  every  land,  note  the  enforced 
Evangelism  when,  as  a  Protestant  against,  all  idolatry, 
she  is  borne  a  reluctant  and  captive  witness  into  those 
very  countries  where  idolatry  held  its  court  with  the 
most  imposing  symbols  under  which  its  mysteries  could  be 
veiled.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that,  from  the  moment 
of  the  great  Captivity  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Hebrew 
State,  the  interval  was  a  period  of  dispersion  during  which 
the  entire  nation  was  never  gathered  within  its  ancient  bor- 
ders. It  will  thus  appear  how  effectively  the  Hebrew  Church 
discharged  the  office  to  which  she  had  been  appointed  as  a 
witness  for  the  one  living  and  true  God,  against  that  idolatry 
which  occurring  after  the  Flood  constituted  the  second  great 
apostasy  of  the  race. 

Can  we  assign  as  distinct  a  function  to  the  Hebrew  State  ^ 
Were  important  principles  as  clearly  embodied  in  the  civil 
polity  as  in  the  symbols  of  worship  ?  My  answer  is,  that  the 
one  was  intended  by  Jehovah  to  be  a  protest  against  the  uni- 
versal perversion  of  government,  as  the  other  was  against  the 
universal  corruption  of  religion.  It  is  a  large  proposition, 
which  we  must  endeavour  to  make  good.  In  the  fragment 
of  history  given  of  the  ante-diluvian  world,  no  trace  of  any 
form  of  government  appears  but  that  of  the  family  :  the  ex-  * 
panding  branches  of  which  would  naturally  recognize  a  loose 
subjection  to  the  Patriarch,  whose  extreme  longevity  enabled 
him  to  embrace  a  tribe  under  his  authority.  Under  such  con- 
ditions society  could  scarcely  be  considered  organized.  The 
obedience  would  be  an  obedience  to  custom,  rather  than  to 
law ;  whilst  no  central  authority  bound  these  separate  frater- 
nities together  in  a  single  Commonwealth.  To  the  absence 
of  all  governmental  restraints,  doubtless,  we  must  ascribe  that 
degree  of  violence  on  the  earth  which  could  only  be  purged 
by  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.  In  the  death-penalty  enjoined 
upon  Noah,  a  little  later,  is  detected  the  first  germ  of  civil 
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government.  It  is  a  comprehensive  principle,  capable  of  ex- 
pansion into  the  widest  legislation  ;  for  it  devolves  upon  so- 
ciety the  duty  of  protecting  human  life,  and  organized  it  for 
that  purpose.  The  Ordinance  "whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  is  not  the  proclama- 
tion of  private  revenge,  but  the  prohibition  of  it.  It  is  the 
creation  of  the  Magistrate  armed  with  the  sword  of  justice, 
which  never  smites  but  in  the  name  of  law.  In  this  world 
principles  are  the  seeds  from  which  laws  and  institutions 
are  produced  ;  but  the  development  is  often  gradual  and  slow. 
From  the  days  of  Noah  onward,  the  earth  had  first  to  be  re- 
peopled  :  and  the  exercise  of  Patriarchal  rule  would  naturally 
proceed  under  the  same  conditions  as  at  the  beginning.  So- 
ciety would  move  forward  under  ante-diluvian  precedents, 
rather  than  under  the  organizing  force  of  the  new  revelation. 
It  was  attended  with  like  results  :  until,  at  the  tower  of  Babel, 
we  find  the  race  embarked  in  a  direct  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  Jehovah.  The  issue  was  fairly  joined  upon  the 
plain  of  Shinar :  and  if  the  Divine  promise  is  to  be  kept,  of 
which  the  Covenant  rainbow  was  the  sign,  a  bridle  must  be 
put  upon  the  human  will  through  the  majesty  of  human  law. 
By  the  simple  expedient  of  breaking  the  unity  of  language, 
the  race  was  divided  into  groups,  who  were  forced  to  dwell 
apart,  and  to  organize  into  governments  for  mutual  protection 
and  defence. 

Alas !  the  gravitation  to  evil  in  man,  perverted  this  idea  of 
government  from  the  moment  it  was  seized.  In  the  Divine 
purpose,  it  was  an  agency  to  secure  the  individual  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  personal  rights.  When  it  was  ordained  "whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  the 
reason  is  assigned  "for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man." 
A  sacredness  is  thus  imparted  to  his  person  and  life,  which 
throws  a  Divine  shield  over  him  and  all  that  appertains  to 
him  :  and  this  lies  at  the  root  of  the  true  conception  of  law  or 
government.  But  throughout  Asiatic  history,  the  govern- 
ments erected  upon  that  monotonous  Continent  were  not  gov- 
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ernments  of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  but  imperial 
creations  for  the  glory  of  the  despots  who  ruled  them.  Co- 
lossal empires  lifted  their  brazen  splendour  before  the  world, 
each  struggling  for  supremacy,  and  belching  forth  its  armies 
for  conquest  or  defeat,  as  so  many  desolating  floods  of  lava 
from  the  mouth  of  a  volcano.  The  modern  idea  of  co-existing 
States  with  defined  boundaries,  between  which  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse may  be  maintained,  and  strictly  preserving  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  them  all,  did  not  enter  as  an  element 
in  Asiatic  statesmanship.  The  State  was  an  engine  either  of 
triumph  for  the  conqueror,  or  of  luxury  for  the  voluptuary — 
and  always  of  oppression  to  the  subject.  The  gorgeous  Pal- 
aces and  Temples,  such  splendid  ruins  as  those  of  Babylon 
and  Thebes,  the  massive  Pyramids,  could  never  have  been 
achieved  except  through  concentration  of  wealth  and  power 
in  a  single  hand.  In  their  melancholy  silence  they  all  testify 
to  the  abject  wretchedness  of  suffering  millions,  upon  which 
alone  the  monuments  of  despotism  could  possibly  be  reared. 

Just  here  let  the  significant  fact  be  considered  that  upon 
the  threshold  of  this  Asiatic  history,  with  its  constituent  na- 
tions existing  only  in  the  germ  and  not  yet  crystalized  into 
States,  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  was  planted  in  the  bosom 
of  them  all,  with  the  singular  advantage  of  a  revealed  politi- 
cal Constitution.  In  this  Constitution  the  central  idea  is  that 
the  Supreme  Being  is  the  Governor  of  nations,  even  as  He  is 
Lord  of  the  conscience.  This  is  a  creative  principle.  It  or- 
ganizes the  moral  system  of  the  Universe  after  the  analogy  of 
the  material.  It  announces  the  great  law  of  attraction  which 
binds  human  governments  to  the  throne  of  God,  like  that 
which  binds  these  created  orbs  to  their  central  sun.  Subjec- 
tion to  law  is  found  to  be  the  essential  condition  of  moral  ac- 
tivity and  freedom.  Human  legislation,  postulated  upon  the 
Divine  supremacy,  is  brought  under  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  authority.  The  personal  relations  of  the 
individual  are  mapped  out  as  the  sphere  of  obligation,  in  the 
one  jurisdiction  as  in  the  other ;  and  are  protected  in  the  one 
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by  the  guarantees  which  are  furnished  in  the  other.  But  we 
must  not  rush  with  premature  haste  into  the  heart  of  our  sub- 
ject. Let  it  be  added  here  that  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth 
with  this  Constitution  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  cross- 
roads of  ancient  history — exactly  in  the  path  travelled  by  these 
old-world  empires  in  their  march  to  victory  ;  where,  of  neces- 
sity, it  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  all  the  revolutions,  and 
became  entangled  in  the  fortunes  of  every  kingdom  in  its 
turn.  Thus  was  the  leaven  of  political  truth  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  inert  mass  of  Asiatic  despotism  ;  against  which 
it  could  at  least  protest,  if  it  could  not  regenerate.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  the  typical  Hebrew  is  proud  of  his  lineage 
and  of  its  history.  To  no  other  race  was  such  a  destiny  ever 
committed  by  immediate  revelation  from  Heaven,  to  be 
through  fifteen  centuries  the  exponent  and  champion  of  both 
human  and  Divine  rights.  If  splendid  traditions  and  glorious 
memories  can  oblige  to  virtue  and  excellence,  the  Hebrew 
people  ought  to  move  upon  the  highest  plane  to  which  the 
ambition  of  man  can  aspire. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  requires  us  now  to  prove  that 
THE  Hebrew  Commonwealth  enshrined  the  funda- 
mental PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY  ; 
WHICH   MODERN   NATIONS    HAVE    ONLY    REPRODUCED,  AND 

UNDER  OTHER  FORMS  HAVE  APPLIED.  In  this  analysis,  we 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  authorities  who  have 
written  upon  Biblical  Archaeology,  and  especially  to  Dr. 
Wines'  "Commentaries  upon  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  He- 
brews", who  has  carefully  compiled  all  the  facts  herein  ad- 
duced. 

1.  Let  it  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  it  was  the  only  govern- 
ment in  those  ancient  times  with  a  written  Constitution. 
Through  an  entire  year  after  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  Is- 
rael was  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  for  the  reception  of 
the  Law.  Never  was  a  Constitution  prepared  and  ratified 
under  circumstances  of  equal  solemnity.  In  the  solitude  of 
the  wilderness,  amid  the  awful  symbols  of  Jehovah's  presence 
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upon  the  Mount  which  was  consecrated  as  His  earthly  throne, 
Moses,  their  leader,  went  up  into  the  cloud  and  talked  face  to 
face  with  the  thunder.  The  entire  code  under  which  the 
people  were  to  live,  was  there  announced.  Their  religious 
ritual,  their  offerings  and  sacrifices,  their  Priesthood  and  the 
altars  they  should  serve,  their  ceremonies  of  purification,  their 
social  customs,  their  sanitary  laws  and  dietetic  rules,  their 
departments  of  government  with  the  whole  civil  administra- 
tion, their  jurisprudence  and  courts  of  adjudication,  their  for- 
eign policy  and  their  domestic  industries — every  minute  detail 
was  authoritatively  communicated,  and  reduced  to  record. 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of 
writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  fin- 
ished, that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which  bare  the  ark 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Take  this  book  of  the  law 
and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  Covenant,  that  it  may 
be  there  for  a  witness  against  thee."  (Deut.  31:24-26.)  We 
do  not  here  speak  of  the  People's  acceptance  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, which  will  be  better  exhibited  in  another  connexion  ; 
but  press  the  simple  fact  that  Israel  was  from  the  beginning 
under  a  Constitutional  government,  in  which  the  relations 
and  duties  of  all  parties  under  its  protection  were  accurately 
defined.  Such  an  instrument  becomes  not  only  a  regulative 
code,  but  also  a  charter  of  rights.  After  centuries  of  conflict 
to  obtain  it,  modern  sagacity  has  discovered  no  greater  safe- 
guard of  political  and  civil  freedom. 

2.  The  people  themselves  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  It 
is  one  of  the  maxims  of  political  science  that  property  in  the 
soil  is  the  natural  fountain  of  power.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessary  inference  that  they  who  own  the  products  of  the 
soil  must  be  in  possession  of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  must 
therefore  control  its  destiny.  Thus  it  has  often  happened  in 
English  history  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature 
has  imposed  a  solid  check  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
throne,  by  simply  withholding  supplies  from  its  schemes  of 
reckless  ambition.    Our  own  country  furnishes  a  stronger  il- 
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lustration  still  of  the  power  of  the  masses,  the  pledge  of  whose 
patriotism  is  found  at  last  in  the  interest  engendered  by  their 
possession  of  the  soil,  as  an  immovable  landed  estate. 

Not  only  is  the  division  of  the  land  into  small  freeholds  a 
guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  a  government ;  but,  wherever 
it  obtains,  it  is  the  source  of  a  recuperative  energy,  which  is 
a  constant  astonishment  to  the  reader  of  history.  Let  France, 
through  the  whole  of  her  distinguished  career,  be  taken  for 
an  example.  Engaged  through  centuries  in  successive  wars, 
often  lying  exhausted  and  panting  under  disaster  and  defeat, 
she  has  required  only  a  brief  breathing  spell  of  peace  to  spring 
up  in  her  original  elasticity  and  strength.  A  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  this  marvellous  recuperation  is  furnished  in  her  late 
conflict  with  Prussia.  The  heavy  indemnity  exacted  by  the 
conqueror,  added  to  the  cost  of  a  war  which  laid  her  prostrate 
in  the  dust,  was  a  burden  that  should  have  crushed  her  at 
once  into  a  secondary  European  power.  Our  own  grand  coun- 
try with  its  inexhaustible  and  diversified  resources  could  not 
sooner  than  France  have  thrown  off  this  incubus,  nor  risen 
more  proudly  to  an  erect  posture.  The  banks  from  which  she 
drew  the  loans  to  meet  these  obligations,  were  the  stocking- 
feet  in  which  her  own  freeholders  had  secreted  the  small  pro- 
fits of  their  industry.  Myriads  of  rivulets  poured  their  golden 
sands  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  which  was  quickly  re- 
habilitated through  the  economy  and  patriotism  of  her  people 
who  could  not  afford  to  see  their  country  perish,  every  rood 
of  which  was  owned  and  cultivated  by  themselves. 

This  distribution  of  the  soil  obtained  in  none  of  the  Asiatic 
Empires ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  divided  between  the 
King,  the  Priests,  and  the  warriors.  The  tiresome  monotony 
of  Asiatic  history  teaches  this  warning  to  modern  times,  that 
it  is  always  a  fearful  power  which  cuts  off  the  bread  even  with 
the  teeth  between  which  it  is  chewed.  In  Palestine,  all  Com- 
munistic and  Agrarian  tendencies  were  averted  by  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  land  between  the  Tribes  ;  each  family  hold- 
ing its  portion  in  fee-simple,  and  rendered  incapable  of  alien- 
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ation  by  the  readjustment  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Political 
science,  after  the  experience  of  thirty  centuries,  has  suggested 
no  improvement  of  this  economy. 

3.  The  suggestive  principle  of  the  Hebrew  Polity,  as  op- 
posed to  the  intense  centralism  of  the  Asiatic  despotisms,  was 
the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  several  Tribes  and  the  consequent 
distribution  of  power.  Even  where  chartered  rights  exist, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  power  to  steal  from  the  many  to  the 
few ;  until,  at  length,  government  becomes  so  compact  that 
the  individual  is  nothing  but  a  spoke  in  the  great  wheel. 
The  tribal  distinction,  therefore,  with  recognized  self-govern- 
ment in  the  smaller  bodies  into  which  society  is  distributed, 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  asylum  of  popular  freedom.  It  was 
the  haughty  independence  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  which 
offered  the  most  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms 
sweeping  on  to  universal  supremacy.  And  when  that  bloated 
empire  sank  into  decrepitude  through  its  own  debaucheries, 
it  was  the  Northern  tribes  with  their  robust  barbarism  thdt 
burst  through  the  empty  crust — the  rude  material  of  that 
Congress  of  European  States  which  at  length  emerged  from 
the  chaos. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  exhibit  in  detail  the 
autonomy  of  the  Hebrew  Tribes,  and  the  complete  control  of 
local  interests  in  each.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  weak- 
ness of  the  general  administration  arising  from  the  excess  of 
this  independence.  It  wrought  such  disasters  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Judges,  as  almost  to  necessitate  the  Monarchy  as 
the  remedy  for  their  divisions.  It  would  be  pleasant  just  here, 
to  show  the  parallelism  between  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth 
and  our  own  :  which  is  so  striking  that  in  reciting  the  history 
of  the  one,  we  seem  to  be  drawing  the  picture  of  the  other. 
The  twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  almost  re-appear  in  the  States  of 
this  Republic ;  and  the  weakness  in  the  government  from 
tribal  independence  was  reproduced  with  us,  compelling  as  in 
their  case  a  closer  Federal  union.  All  this  must,  however, 
be  pretermitted  to  make  room  for  the  statement  that,  in  the 
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changes  of  time,  so  much  has  the  danger  shifted  from  disinte- 
gration to  centralism,  as  to  lodge  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
our  American  system  in  the  autonomy  of  the  States,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  right  to  local  self-government.  Can 
a  stronger  encomium  be  pronounced  upon  that  feature  of  the 
Hebrew  Constitution,  which  so  early  established  a  bulwark 
against  Imperialism  ? 

4.  Right  over  against  this,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  con- 
trast, is  the  unity  of  the  nation  :  divided  into  Tribes,  yet  bound 
together  in  the  Theocracy — many,  but  also  one.  We  scarcely 
know  how  to  bridle  this  topic  within  proportional  limits. 
The  pith  of  it  may  be  put  in  half  a  dozen  sentences.  God, 
though  unseen,  was  the  acknowledged  King.  Whatever  the 
outward  form  of  the  government — whether  democratic,  as 
till  the  close  of  Samuel's  regency — or  Monarchical,  as  under 
the  kings — or  Oligarchic,  as  after  the  Captivity — through  all 
it  was  Theocratic,  Did  ever  a  nation  possess  such  a  bond  of 
union  before  ?  Did  ever  Majesty  like  this  sit  upon  an  earthly 
throne?  Can  we  conceive  extremes  brought  together,  be- 
tween which  all  friction  shall  be  so  completely  removed  ? 
How  could  such  a  King  encroach  upon  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject ?  How  could  the  subject  find  occasion  to  be  jealous  of 
the  prerogatives  of  such  a  Monarch  ? 

This  is  not  all.  The  Hebrew  religion  was  thus  bound  up 
in  the  Hebrew  nationality.  The  two  were  so  welded  into  one 
by  the  pressure  of  fifteen  centuries  and  under  the  discipline 
of  an  extraordinary  providence,  that  eighteen  centuries  of 
dispersion  have  not  separated  the  embrace.  So  thoroughly 
was  the  Theocratic  principle  wrought  into  the  texture  of 
Hebrew  thought  that,  without  a  country  and  without  a  gov- 
ernment, their  religion  alone  makes  them  a  nation  still.  The 
Hebrew  State  is  gone  ;  but  the  nationality  which  should  have 
perished  with  it,  survives  unbroken  in  the  Hebrew  Church. 
When  was  such  a  crystal  as  this  ever  produced  in  the  historic 
outworking  of  any  other  political  Constitution  ? 

5.  We  combine  next  two  closely  allied  features  of  this  an- 
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cient  Commonwealth,  the  civil  equality  of  the  people  with  the 
universal  supremacy  of  law.  Perhaps  the  essential  vice  of 
Oriental  society,  after  the  practice  of  polygamy,  was  the 
prevalence  of  Caste,  interposing  walls  of  separation  between 
classes,  the  intermingling  of  which  was  so  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  the  whole.  Like  the  bandage  which  swathes  a 
limb  and  shrinks  it  into  deformity,  it  was  a  fruitful  cause  of 
that  immobility  so  characteristic  of  Asiatic  and  Egyptian 
civilization.  The  only  distinct  class  amongst  the  ancient 
Hebrews  was  the  Levitical  order,  which,  though  hereditary, 
was  not  a  social  but  an  official  distinction.  Being  set  apart 
to  a  public  function  for  the  common  good,  it  was  not  divisive 
but  uniting  in  its  influence — one  of  the  ligatures  by  which 
society  was  bound  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  The 
political  mischief  which  might  ensue  from  this  isolation  was 
forestalled  by  their  distribution  among  the  Tribes,  their  dis- 
possession of  landed  estate,  the  dependence  of  their  revenues 
Upon  the  offerings  of  the  people,  their  exclusion  from  special 
privileges,  and  their  equal  subjection  under  the  laws  which 
were  common  to  all. 

This  last  reference  brings  up  the  coordinate  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  There  was  no  absolute  power  in  Israel. 
If  at  any  period  of  their  history  such  power  was  assumed,  it 
was  in  open  defiance  of  the  Constitution  which  covered  kings, 
priests  and  people  alike  with  its  authority.  Lex  scripta^  this 
alone  was  supreme ;  distinctly  acknowledged  as  the  charter 
of  the  people's  rights  in  that  famous  aphorism  of  the  threefold 
crown — the  crown  of  royalty,  the  crown  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  crown  of  the  law — in  the  use  of  which  the  Hebrews  were 
accustomed  to  boast  the  perfection  of  their  system.  Could 
the  ideal  republic  of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
represent  a  better  condition  than  that  of  a  people  equal  in  all 
their  political  franchises,  and  yielding  obedience  to  a  law 
which,  while  it  restrains,  at  the  same  time  protects  with  an 
equal  authority? 

6.  The  Hebrew  government  rested  upon  the  consent  of  the 
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people,  formally  and  constitutionally  expressed.  This  is  recog- 
nized in  modern  times  as  the  corner-stone  of  civil  liberty, 
which  claims  for  the  subject  not  only  the  right  to  determine 
the  character  and  form  of  the  government,  but  also  a  voice  in 
shaping  the  legislation.  The  American  Revolution,  for  ex- 
ample, which  dissolved  the  bands  of  British  allegiance,  turned 
upon  the  principle  that  taxation  without  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  only  the  exaction  of  tribute.  We  find  the  same 
principle  further  back  as  the  pivot  upon  which  English  his- 
tory turns — from  the  wresting  of  Magna  Charta  by  the  Barons 
from  the  feeble  John,  to  the  issue  of  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween privilege  and  prerogative  in  the  expulsion  of  the  treach- 
erous Stuarts  from  the  throne. 

If  then  this  vital  principle  shall  be  found  incorporated  in  the 
Hebrew  polity,  it  will  justify  the  assertion  that  it  was  designed 
by  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  to  confront  the  old  despotisms,  as 
the  working  model  of  a  free  government.  There  is  room  for 
but  a  few  specifications,  and  these  in  the  briefest  synopsis : 

(a)  The  Constitution  itself  given  by  Jehovah  was  submitted, 
in  all  its  details,  to  the  ratification  of  the  people  ;  and  He,  by 
public  acclamation,  was  accepted  as  their  Sovereign.  This 
was  done  in  the  first  instance  just  before  the  death  of  Moses, 
as  thus  recorded  in  Deuteronomy  :  "These  are  the  words  of 
the  Covenant  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  make 
with  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab,  besides  the 
Covenant  which  He  made  with  them  in  Horeb.  ...  Ye  stand 
this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God,  your  Captains 
of  your  tribes,  your  Elders  and  your  Officers,  with  all  the 
men  of  Israel,  .  .  .  that  thou  shouldst  enter  into  Covenant 
with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  His  oath  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day."  (29:1,  10,  12.)  Still 
later,  just  before  the  death  of  Joshua,  this  compact  was  pub- 
licly renewed,  with  even  more  explicit  declaration  of  the  popu- 
lar will.  The  record  will  be  found  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  24th 
chapter  :  "And  the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  that 
we  should  forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve  other  Gods  ;  .  .  .  there- 
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fore  will  we  also  serve  the  Lord,  for  He  is  our  God."  When 
Joshua  represented  the  difficulties  of  this  service,  the  response 
was,  "Nay,  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord  :  and  Joshua  said  unto 
the  people,  ye  are  witnesses  unto  yourselves  that  ye  have 
chosen  you  the  Lord  to  serve  Him  :  and  they  said,  we  are 
witnesses." 

(b)  We  find  some  of  the  Judges,  as  Jephtha,  chosen  by  the 
people  (Judges  11:5,  10,  11);  although  this  extraordinary 
office  especially  reflected  the  Theocratic  principle. 

(c)  The  great  change  wrought  in  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  institution  of  hereditary  Monarchy,  was  effected 
by  the  demand  of  the  people,  and  against  the  remonstrances 
of  Samuel :  "Nevertheless  the  people  refused  to  obey  the  voice 
of  Samuel ;  and  they  said.  Nay,  but  we  will  have  a  king  over 
us."    (1  Sam.  8:19.) 

(d)  Both  Saul  and  David,  after  being  designated  by  God 
and  anointed  by  Samuel,  did  not  assume  the  functions  of  roy- 
alty until  they  were  confirmed  by  the  popular  choice.  (1  Sam. 
11:14,  15.    2  Sam.  2:4.) 

(e)  David  was  seven  years  king  over  Judah  alone,  before 
his  authority  was  recognised  by  the  other  Tribes ;  who  were 
nevertheless  absolved  from  the  charge  of  rebellion. 

These  instances  are  sufficient,  without  overloading  the  tes- 
timony, to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  consent  of  the  people 
entered  as  an  element  of  freedom,  both  in  the  polity  and  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  enshrining  the  principle  in  their 
code  as  in  an  ark  of  testimony,  for  the  admiration  and  use  of 
this  modern  age. 

7.  Not  to  fatigue  the  reader's  patience,  let  him  consider  but 
one  additional  fact  in  support  of  the  present  argument,  viz  : 
the  checks  and  balances  under  which  this  carefully  adjusted 
system  was  administered.  This  would  lead  us  to  view  the 
government  as  an  organism,  and  would  involve  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  the  methods  by  which  it  works  out  its  design.  A 
vSkeleton  outline  will  suffice  to  map  the  distribution  of  offices 
in  the  same. 
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There  was  the  Chief-Magistrate,  who  was  of  course  only 
a  vice-regent  under  the  unseen  Sovereign.  Moses,  their 
first  leader  and  mediator  in  the  reception  of  the  Law — 
and  Joshua,  their  military  Captain,  under  whom  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  was  accomplished — both  held  an  extraordinary 
commission  which  was  transferred  to  no  successor.  After 
these,  the  Theocracy  was  administered  by  a  direct  Providence, 
through  the  natural  Heads  of  Tribes,  and  the  Privy-Council 
of  the  Seventy  appointed  by  Moses,  and  when  necessary  by 
consultation  of  the  Oracle  by  the  High-Priest  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  special  emergencies  God  raised  up  the  Judges,  who 
ruled  sometimes  over  a  portion  of  the  tribes,  sometimes  over 
all,  as  the  case  required.  No  exact  parallel  to  this  office  can 
be  found  in  other  nations.  The  nearest  is  the  Roman  Dicta- 
torship :  with  this  difference,  that  the  Hebrew  Judge  once 
appointed  held  office  through  life — but  with  no  natural  suc- 
cessor. This  entire  period  was,  however,  transitional  and 
disciplinary,  to  root  in  the  Hebrew  mind  the  Theocratic  prin- 
ciple which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  government.  When  a 
visible  and  permanent  Monarchy  was  instituted,  it  was  accom- 
plished without  bloodshed  because  Constitutionally  provided 
and  was  effected  through  a  Constitutional  procedure.  It  is 
well  said,  that  governments  grow  :  that  is,  they  take  on  their 
outward  form  through  the  development  of  the  inward  life : 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Hebrews  found  it  necessary  to 
unite  the  Tribes  under  a  permanent  Head,  at  the  time  the 
great  Asiatic  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylon,  together 
with  Egypt,  were  consolidating  into  the  massive  Empires  they 
became.  But  throughout  the  succession  of  Hebrew  kings, 
especially  at  the  critical  junctures  of  their  history,  new  capitu- 
lations were  made  by  which  the  Monarch  was  restrained — as 
was  attempted,  we  remember,  in  the  case  of  Rehoboam. 

Another  department  in  the  State  was  the  Judiciary,  which 
was  rendered  complete  by  the  appointment  of  Judges  over 
thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens.  Thus  was  formed  a 
scale  of  appellate  Courts,  so  constructed  as  to  make  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice  speedy  and  summary — which  the 
impatient  blood  of  Oriental  nations  always  required.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Eastern  custom  and  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
paternal  character  of  kingly  rule,  there  would  seem  to  be  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  throne,  as  in  Solomon's  decision  between 
the  two  mothers :  or  in  cases  of  still  greater  difficulty,  there 
was  a  reference  to  the  Divine  Majesty  itself,  as  when  the  ap- 
peal of  Zelophehad's  daughters  settled  the  question  of  female 
succession  to  the  father's  estate.    (Num.  27:2  and  5.) 

Next  follows  what  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  the  Legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  It  is  true  the  legislation  was 
already  provided  in  the  code  given  by  Jehovah.  But  ques- 
tions must  arise  in  the  application  of  these  laws,  calling  for 
the  deliberation  and  decision  of  the  Hebrews  themselves — as 
in  the  election  or  confirmation  of  their  rulers,  the  forming  of 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  declaration  and  suspension  of 
war,  in  staying  the  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence,  even  that 
of  a  king,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  14:  45).  In 
these  and  other  instances  there  would  be,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "a  residue  of  authority  which  sufficiently  guaranteed  the 
national  autonomy."  The  grand  device  of  modern  times  to 
secure  safe  legislation  is  by  the  concurrent  majority  of  ''two 
Chambers  composed  of  different  persons  belonging  to  differ- 
ent classes"  (as  in  the  English  Parliament) ;  or  "elected  for 
different  terms  of  service"  (as  in  our  x\merican  Legislatures). 
The  necessary  delay  in  securing  this  joint  action  imposes  a 
salutary  check  upon  hasty  legislation  ;  whilst  the  expression 
of  the  public  mind  is  unquestionably  more  accurate  and  more 
permanent. 

It  would  be  remarkable  if  we  should  discover  the  germ  of 
this  proud  invention,  existing  3,000  years  ago  in  the  Hebrew 
Constitution.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  line  can 
be  drawn  as  broad  and  clear  between  the  Hebrew  Senate  and 
the  Hebrew  Commons  as  it  is  drawn  in  modern  free  States  : 
but  that  such  a  distinction  obtains  cannot,  we  think,  be  suc- 
cessfully denied.    The  old  Patriarchal  government  naturally 
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vested  in  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  heads  of  clans,  of  which  we 
have  the  traces  during  the  abode  in  Egypt.  The  rapid  mar- 
shalling of  two  and  a  half  millions  for  a  sudden  march  pre- 
supposed an  existing  and  familiar  organization.  After  this, 
we  find  the  Seventy  appointed  by  Moses,  a  species  of  Privy- 
Council  for  the  Executive.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Princes 
of  Tribes  and  Heads  of  Clans,  together  with  the  Judges  and 
civil  Magistrates,  represented  their  countrymen  in  the  national 
Convention,  forming  a  sort  of  upper  deliberative  House.  What 
is  known  as  "the  Congregation,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
body  of  the  people — assembled  perhaps  in  mass,  during  the 
encampment  in  the  wilderness;  or  more  probably  there  was, 
afterwards  when  settled  in  Canaan,  a  representative  body 
chosen  from  all  the  families  in  the  several  Tribes.  How 
numerous  these  were  is  seen  from  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Heads  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (Num.  16:2).  The 
distinction  between  "the  Congregation"  and  the  smaller  rep- 
resentative body  is  shown  in  Numbers  10:4  and  7  :  "If  they 
blow  but  with  one  trumpet,  then  the  Princes  which  are  the 
heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  shall  gather  themselves  unto 
thee.  But  when  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered  together, 
ye  shall  blow,  but  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm."  If  this  dis- 
tinction really  exists  and  was  wrought  into  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrews,  it  was  certainly  the  most  wonderful  anticipation  of 
the  methods  of  modern  Political  Science  to  be  found  in  that 
venerable  Economy. 

We  come  next  to  the  Priestly  and  Levitical  Order,  con- 
sidered of  course  not  in  their  religious,  but  in  their  political, 
relations.  One  entire  tribe  was  substituted  for  the  first-born 
male  of  every  family  ;  thus  at  the  outset,  making  it  a  repre- 
sentative class,  performing  duties  which  were  obligatory  upon 
the  whole  people.  It  was  protected  from  aspiring  to  Priestly 
domination  by  their  dispersion  among  the  Tribes,  by  the  sur- 
render of  landed  estate,  by  their  dependence  upon  tithes  and 
offerings  for  their  support.  They  were  the  Literary  Faculty, 
answering  to  the  University  Class  of  our  times,  as  Mr.  Cole- 
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ridge  suggests — and  supplying  the  Judges,  Genealogists,  Law- 
yers, Physicians,  Teachers,  &c.,  of  their  country.  As  leaders 
of  thought,  and  resolving  the  questions  of  casuistry  naturally 
arising  from  a  complex  ritual,  their  influence  was  vast,  whilst 
it  was  equally  conservative. 

After  these  come  the  Prophets.  They  were  occasional  and 
extraordinary,  raised  up  by  Jehovah  to  explain  the  lessons  of 
His  Providence.  They  were  by  their  office  public  Censors — 
commissioned  to  inveigh  against  all  infractions  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law,  and  equally  therefore  the  guardians  of  the 
people's  rights.  The  Roman  Tribunes  and  Censors  fulfilled 
somewhat  similar  functions  ;  except  that  they  were  wholly 
secular — often  agitators  who  merely  uttered  the  popular  re- 
sentments, and  were  consequently  one-sided  and  factious  in 
their  influence.  The  Hebrew  Prophets,  on  the  contrary,  were 
commissioned  by  Jehovah,  and  uttered  their  denunciations 
from  His  point  of  view.  They  were  of  necessity  broad- 
minded  expounders  of  the  law,  were  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
and  so  were  constituted  the  truest  patriots  of  the  nation. 

The  Oracle  is  the  only  feature  of  this  ancient  system  re- 
maining to  be  discussed.  Of  course,  in  a  government  of 
which  the  unseen  Jehovah  was  the  Supreme  Head,  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  occasional  appeal  to  Him  and  for  the 
communication  of  His  response.  It  was  the  ofiice  of  the 
High-Priest  to  discharge  this  important  function  ;  and  to  in- 
quire by  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  Lord  in  His  Holy  Place, 
where  the  Divine  glory  rested  upon  the  Ark  between  the 
Cherubim.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  intricacies  of 
this  topic,  so  baffling  to  antiquarians.  It  played  an  important 
part  in  the  early  and  forming  period  of  Hebrew  history  :  and 
there  is  not  a  recorded  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  abused 
to  tyrannical  purposes. 

In  this  rapid  survey  we  have  gathered  the  leading  attributes 
of  the  Hebrew  State  :  (1)  a  written  Constitution,  and  a  formal 
compact  with  the  Sovereign  ;  (2)  the  distribution  of  power, 
in  the  self-government  of  the  Tribes  ;  (3)  the  binding  of  these 
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in  the  unity  of  a  Theocratic  kingdom  ;  (4)  the  prevailing 
equality  of  fortune,  in  the  possession  of  the  soil  by  the  people  ; 
(5)  the  supremacy  of  the  law  ;  (6)  the  resting  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  free  consent  of  the  subject ;  (7)  the  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  the  Executive ;  (8)  the  rapid  administra- 
tion of  justice,  through  a  scale  of  Courts  exceedingly  minute  ; 
(9)  legislation  through  responsible  representatives ;  (10)  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  as  to  their  religious 
and  civil  duties ;  (11)  a  final  appeal  to  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, with  the  privilege  of  a  response.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Hebrew  race  has  always  been  faithful  to  these  principles. 
Where  is  the  single  individual  who  comes  up  to  his  own  ideal 
of  excellence  ?  How  much  more  difficult  to  preserve  a 
nation  from  those  pernicious  influences  which  are  con- 
stantly sapping  its  virtue  ?  But  here  is  the  Hebrew  Constitu- 
tion to  speak  for  itself,  and  to  challenge  any  positive  addition 
which  the  boastful  Political  Science  of  modern  times  has 
made  to  the  principles  which  have  just  been  enumerated. 
Shall  we  not  adore  the  wisdom  of  Him  who,  at  the  period 
when  human  history  was  crystallizing  into  shape,  drew  before 
the  nations  this  grand  outline  of  what  a  free  State  ought  to 
be  :  delivering  His  protest  against  despotism  as  the  perversion 
of  government,  side  by  side  with  his  protest  against  idolatry 
as  the  corruption  of  religion.  B.  M.  Pai^mer. 

New  Orleans^  La. 


III.  THE  DIATESSARON  OF  TATIAN,  AND  ITS  EVI- 
DENTlAIv  VALUE. 


Professor  Fritz  Hommel,  in  the  preface  of  his  lately  pub- 
lished book,  The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Monume^tts^  says : 

"I  look  to  the  time  when  every  enlightened  reader  of  the  Bible  will  be 
something  of  an  archaeologist. ' ' 

The  article  of  Professor  Sayce  in  the  Sunday  School  Times 
for  January  22nd,  1898,  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  tomb 
and  remains  of  Menes,  the  first  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  a 
letter  published  in  the  same  paper,  announcing  the  discovery 
of  a  large  number  of  inscribed  clay  tablets  in  the  ruins  of  a 
city  identified  as  Calneh,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Nim- 
rod  (Gen.  10:10),  are  among  the  multiplying  signs  that  we 
will  not  have  to  look  far  into  the  future  to  see  this  expecta- 
tion of  Prof.  Hommel  realized  to  a  very  great  extent.  No 
longer  is  the  interest  in  archaeology  limited  to  a  small  circle 
of  the  learned,  but  facts  about  the  oldest  times  come  as  the 
newest  news  through  every  avenue  of  public  intelligence, 
from  the  ^''Transactions^''  of  archaeological  societies,  to  the  daily 
newspaper. 

One  result  has  been  the  demonstration  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  the  absurdity  of  much  that  has  been  said  by  the 
Higher  Critics.  As  has  been  well  said,  "The  new  discoveries 
have  made  the  old  infidelity  impossible." 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  can  im- 
agine that  an  apology  is  needed  for  drawing  attention,  in  a 
second  article,  to  the  evidential  value  of  the  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian.  As  if  in  order  to  refute  the  assertions  of  modern 
skepticism,  God  has  caused  a  great  array  of  witnesses  to  rise 
from  the  dust  to  give  an  answer  which  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
and  not  one  among  all  these  witnesses  speaks  in  louder  or 
clearer  accents  than  the  Diatessaron.    Yet  even  this  witness 
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has  not  been  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  The  result,  how- 
ever, has  been  only  to  emphasize  the  testimony  and  show 
more  clearly  the  reliableness  of  the  witness. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  antago- 
nist who  has  attacked  the  Diatessaron  very  viciously  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century^  is  no  other  than  its  old  enemy,  the  un- 
known author  of  SupernatMral  Religion.  He  seems  to  bear 
it  an  old  grudge. 

From  a  mere  glance  at  the  references  to  the  Diatessaron, 
especially  in  Syriac  literature,  through  many  centuries,  we 
may  see  that  the  writing  of  this  article  by  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Cassels,  attacking  its  genuineness,  was  an  act  of  eminent  un- 
wisdom. Finding  the  battlements  erected  by  the  author  of 
"Supernatural  Religion"  as  a  coign  of  vantage  from  which 
skeptics  might  attack  Christianity,  shattered  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Diatessaron  and  falling  about  their  ears,  this  chief 
among  them  rushes  out  to  exclaim  that  nothing  serious  has 
happened  to  the  cause  of  destructive  criticism.  In  this  arti- 
cle, published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.,  he  boldly  repeats 
some  of  the  assertions  of  "Supernatural  Religion."  To  use 
Prof.  Harris's  words  in  his  Reply.,  "whole  sentences  are  taken, 
with  hardly  a  change  or  a  transposition,  out  of  the  chapter  on 
Tatian,  in  Super  natural  Religion  or  in  the  corresponding  ma- 
terial in  the  reply  of  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  to 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  so  that  we  might  begin  by  discovering  whether 
we  were  confronting  one  writer  or  two."^ 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  like 
this  to  give  even  a  resume  of  Prof.  Harris's  "Reply,"  but  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  give  his  concluding  sentences,  in  which 
the  results  are  summed  up. 

After  taking  up  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Cassels  one  by  one, 
and,  from  his  own  vastly  superior  knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject,  showing  their  falsity.  Dr.  Harris  goes  on  to  say  : 

^* 'The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian."  Walter  R.  Cassels.  Nineteenth  Century, 
April,  1895. 

■"^The  Diatessaron  :  A  Reply.    Contemporary  Review,  August,  1895. 
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*  'But  all  these  errors  are  slight  and  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the 
wrong  he  has  done  to  himself  and  his  reputation  by  expressing  himself  so 
strongly  on  a  subject  with  which  he  was  ill  acquainted,  and  by  sedulously 
cultivating  the  art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 

"Nothing,  therefore,  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Cassels  can  in  the  least 
invalidate  the  now  generally  accepted  statement  that,  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  a  harmony  of  the  four  canonical  Gospels 
was  constructed  by  Tatian,  the  Assyrian  ;  and  that  our  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  influence  of  this  Harmony  is  widely  diffused  in  Syriac 
literature." 

It  is  very  true  that  puns  do  not  usually  add  to  either  the 
dignity  or  the  conclusiveness  of  an  argument,  but  there  is  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  say,  that  one  can  think  of  the  result  of 
the  discussion  as  nothing  less  than  the  utter  demolition  of 
Cassels. 

A  passing  view  of  the  notices  of  the  Diatessaron  in  many 
centuries  of  the  past  will  show  the  truth  of  Prof.  Harris's  con- 
clusion ;  but,  before  taking  this  brief  survey,  let  us  inquire 
about  its  author. 

III.  Tatian,  the  first  harmonist. 

He  is  the  first  harmonist  of  whom  anything  is  known,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  was  one  before  him.  His 
great  zeal  for  Christianity,  as  well  as  his  originality  and 
genius,  point  to  him  as  the  probable  inventor  of  this  mode  of 
presenting  the  life  of  our  blessed  lyord  on  earth. 

In  the  introductory  note  to  the  Borgian  manuscript  of  the 
Diatessaron  he  is  called  "Titianus,  the  Greek."  This  is  evi- 
dently the  mistake  of  a  copyist,  for  he  himself  tells  us  in  so 
many  words  that  he  was  an  Assyrian.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote 
in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Syriac,  of  which  his  Address  to  the 
Greeks  (A070?  tt/oo?  "EXXT/m?)  is  witness.  He  was  a  student  of 
philosophy  in  general,  but  inclined  to  that  of  Plato  as  his 
own  philosophical  creed.  He  was  born  and  reared  a  heathen, 
and,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  traveled  over  many 
countries  that  he  might  study  the  systems  of  various  nations. 
When  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures he  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  ''barbaric 
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books,"  as  he  at  first  considered  them  (as  a  Greek  philosopher 
of  that  day  very  naturally  would),  were  "too  old  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  too  divine  to  be  put 
on  a  level  with  their  erroneous  doctrine."  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Moses,  preceded  Herodotus,  "the  father  of  his- 
tory," by  more  than  a  millennium,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  have  been  impressed  with  the  venerable  antiquity 
of  the  books  which  "Moses  wrote."  Fortunately  for  him  the 
Higher  Critics  were  not  to  be  born  for  nearly  two  millenni- 
ums after  his  time. 

The  account  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  is  thus  given 
by  Neander,  who  makes  a  summary  of  what  Tatian  himself 
tells  in  his  Address  to  the  Greeks  : 

•'He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism,  and  frequent  travels  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  learning  the  multifarious  sorts  of  heathen  worship  which 
at  that  time  were  existing  together  in  the  Roman  empire.  None  among 
them  all  could  recommend  itself  to  him  as  reasonable.  Not  only  did  he 
observe  how  religion  was  used  in  them  to  the  service  of  sin,  but  even  the 
highly  wrought  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  ancient  myths  as  symbols 
of  a  speculative  system  of  natural  philosophy  could  not  satisfy  him  ;  and 
it  appeared  to  him  a  dishonorable  proceeding  for  a  man  to  attach  himself 
to  the  popular  religion  who  did  not  partake  in  the  common  religious  be- 
lief, and  who  saw  nothing  in  its  doctrine  about  the  gods  but  symbols  of 
the  elements  and  powers  of  nature.  The  mysteries  into  which  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  initiated  appeared  to  him  also,  in  the  same  manner,  not  to 
correspond  to  the  expectations  which  they  awakened  ;  and  the  contradict- 
ory systems  of  philosophy  offered  him  no  sure  grounds  of  religious  faith. 
He  was  rendered  mistrustful  of  them  by  the  contradiction  which  he  often 
observed  in  those  who  gave  themselves  out  as  philosophers,  between  the 
seriousness  which  they  exhibited,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  in  their 
dress,  mien,  and  language,  and  the  levity  of  their  conduct.  While  he  was 
in  this  condition  he  came  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  his  attention 
was  drawn  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these  writings  in 
comparison  with  the  Hellenic  religions,  as  might  easily  be  the  case  with  a 
Syrian.  He  himself  says  of  the  impression  which  the  reading  of  this  book 
made  upon  him  : 

' '  'These  writings  found  acceptance  with  me  because  of  the  simplicity  of 
their  language,  the  unstudiedness  of  the  writers,  the  intelligible  history  of 
the  creation,  because  of  the  prediction  of  the  future,  because  of  the  whole- 
someness  of  their  precepts,  and  because  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ONE  GOD 
which  prevails  throughout  them.' 

"The  impression  which  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  made  on  him 
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would  appear,  from  this,  to  have  been  with  him  the  preparation  for  a  be- 
lief in  the  gospel. 

"Coming,  in  this  state  of  mind,  to  Rome,  he  was  converted  to  Christian- 
ity by  Justin,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  great  reverence." — Meander's 
Church  History,  p.  418,  Rose's  translation. 

Tatian,  like  his  spiritual  father,  Justi^i  Martyr,  retained  his 
philosopher's  cloak  after  he  became  a  Christian,  maintaining 
the  position  that  he  did  not  cease  to  be  a  philosopher  in  em- 
bracing Christianity,  but  rather  advanced  to  that  which  is  the 
highest  and  only  true  philosophy. 

So  firmly,  however,  were  some  of  the  principles  of  Platon- 
ism  rooted  in  his  mind  that  he  seems  to  have  been  much  in- 
fluenced by  them  in  his  views  and  teachings  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  While  Justin  lived,  however,  we  have  the 
best  testimony  that  he  was  free  from  the  fault  of  teaching 
that  dualism  which  is  laid  to  his  charge  in  his  latter  days. 

Some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Justin,  he  became  a  leader  among  the  Encratites,  and,  it 
seems,  declaimed  against  marriage  and  the  drinking  of  wine 
as  sinful.  He  also  taught  that  Adam  was  not  saved,  deducing 
this  opinion  from  the  assertion  of  the  Scriptures  that  "In 
Adam,  all  die." 

Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  speak  of  Tatian  as,  at  last,  a  Gnos- 
tic, and  Valentinian  teachings  are  attributed  to  him. 

These  accusations  quite  probably  contain  an  element  of 
exaggeration  as  the  result  of  ecclesiastical  zeal,  as  Tatian  is 
said  by  Irenaeus  to  have  "separated  from  the  Church." 

Whatever  amount  of  deflection  from  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity he  may  have  been  guilty  of,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it 
was  due  to  that  fruitful  source  of  heresies  in  all  ages — ours 
being  by  no  means  an  exception — the  adoption  of  a  false 
philosophy  and  the  endeavor  to  fit  Christianity  to  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  thus  prepared  for  it.  The  whole  history  of 
Gnosticism  is  an  illustration  of  this  process  as  followed  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity,  and  the  destructive  school  of  criti- 
cism, founded  by  Baur  of  Tiibingen  on  the  postulates  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy,  is  an  object  lesson  for  our  times  of  the 
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folly  of  assuming  the  infallibility  of  some  human  theory  and 
then  trying  to  square  God's  Word  to  it.  The  reverse  order 
of  procedure  must  suggest  itself  to  every  or\e  who  believes  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  Revelation  from  God 
to  man,  as  the  only  true  and  safe  course. 

Irenseus  tells  us  (Adv.  Haeres,  Book  I.,  Ch.  xxviii,)  that  as 
long  as  Tatian  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Justin  Martyr, 
"he  expressed  no  such  views,  but  after  his  (Justin's)  martyr- 
dom, he  separated  from  the  Church,"  and  also  that  he  "com- 
posed his  own  peculiar  type  of  doctrine,"  and  that,  among 
other  things,  "he  declared  that  marriage  was  nothing  but  cor- 
ruption and  fornication." 

We  may  well  grieve  that  one  who  was  so  earnest  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  Christianity,  and  who  held  himself  always  in  readi- 
ness to  lay  down  his  life  in  testimony  of  his  faith,  should,  in 
any  degree,  have  turned  from  the  straight  line  of  orthodoxy, 
and  should,  at  last,  have  separated  himself  from  the  Church  ; 
yet  we  can  never  be  too  grateful  for  the  fact  that  he  composed 
the  Diatessaro7i  from  the  very  words  of  the  inspired  Gospels 
of  our  Lord,  "adding  not  one  of  his  own." 

Much  as  we  may  regret  the  false  views  into  which  a  false 
philosophy  and  a  mistaken  zeal  led  him,  it  is  an  additional 
reason  for  gratitude  that  this  very  departure  from  orthodoxy 
on  Tatian's  part  makes  the  evidence  of  the  Diatessaron  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  more  decisive  ;  because  this 
makes  it  well  nigh  certain  that  he  composed  the  harmony  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  Christian  career.  This  will  be  more 
fully  considered  when  we  come  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  this  work. 

We  will  now  turn  to  look  at  some  of  the 

IV.  Foot-prints  of  the  Diatessaron  down  the  ages. 

From  them  we  may  see  the  utter  futility  of  the  contention 
of  Cassels. 

There  are  few  books  that  have  come  down  to  us  through 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  that  have  left  plainer  traces 
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along  their  paths.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  work  from  a  very  early  date  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Nestorian  bishop  Ebed  Jesu  (or,  as  our  translator  writes  it, 
Abd  Isho),  who  died  in  1308.  For  more  than  five  centuries 
it  had  been  lost,  or  at  least  had  been  unrecognized  by  the 
learned,  when  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Ciasca  in  1888. 
We  have  it  now  in  the  two  Arabic  manuscripts  which  have 
been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  commentary  on  it  written  by 
Ephraem  Syrus,  who  died  in  373  A.  D.  This  commentary  is 
in  two  manuscripts  in  the  Armenian  language,  which  have  a 
common  remote  ancestor,  doubtless,  but  differ  enough  to  show 
that  neither  was  copied  from  the  other.  These  Armenian 
MSS.  contain  a  commentary  following  exactly  the  same  order 
of  events  as  the  complete  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Diatessaron 
which  we  now  have.  It  has  been  remarked  that  while  these 
Arabic  MSS.  show  the  influence  on  their  text  of  the  Peshito 
version  (or  Peshitta,  as  it  is  now  called),  the  Armenian  MSS. 
of  Ephraem's  commentary  contain  peculiar  readings  of  the 
Curetonian  MS.  and  of  that  which  Rendel  Harris  considers 
the  Curetonian's  ancestor,  the  Lewis  Sinaitic  Palimpsest  ;i 
and  references  and  quotations  "go  to  show  that  the  Armenian 
text  stands  much  more  closely  related  to  the  original  than 
does  the  Arabic."  (Introd.  to  IX.  Vol.  Ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
§  15.) 

Thus  the  Armenian  MSS.  are  another  independent  witness, 
not  only  of  the  existence,  from  very  early  times,  of  the  Dia- 
tessaron, but  of  the  fact  that  Ephraem  wrote  a  commentary 
on  it,  for  they  are  MSS.  of  that  commentary  itself. 

The  Diatessaron  was  very  extensively  used  in  Syrian 
churches  until  the  Peshito  version  (Peshitta)  gradually  took 
its  place  in  the  fifth  century.  Even  after  this  it  was  studied 
and  valued. 

Dionysius  Bar  Salibi,  Bishop  of  Armida  (twelfth  century), 
has  this  to  say  of  it :  "Tatian,  disciple  of  Justin,  the  Philoso- 
pher and  martyr,  selected  from  the  four  Gospels  and  combined 
^Called  by  Harris,  The  New  Syriac  Gospels. 
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and  composed  a  Gospel,  and  called  it  Diatessaron — i.  The 
Combined,  .  .  .  and  upon  this  Gospel  Mar  Ephraem  com- 
mented. Its  commencement  was  *In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word.' " 

But  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  assertion  that  the  Dia- 
tessaron began  with  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  was 
said,  about  350  years  earlier,  by  a  Syriac  commentator  on  the 
New  Testament,  Isho'dad  of  Merv  (852  A.  D.),  who  distin- 
guishes it  from  another  Diatessaron  by  Ammonius,  ^  who  lived 
nearly  a  century  after  Tatian. 

As  belonging  to  this  (9th)  century,  the  subscription  of  the 
Borgian  MS.  should  be  noted.  As  we  have  seen,  that  states 
that  it  was  translated  from  Syriac  into  Arabic  "from  an  ex- 
emplar written  by  'Isa-ibn-'Alial-Motatabbib,  pupil  of  Honain 
ibn-Ishak,"  who,  we  learn,  was  a  famous  Arabic  physician 
and  teacher  of  Bagdad  (d.  773),  whose  school  produced  many 
translators. 

Of  Isho  'dad  Merv,  Prof.  Rendel  Harris  tells  us  that  he 
transferred  to  his  pages  "some  of  the  most  astonishing  inter- 
pretations which  are  found  in  Ephraem's  commentary,  and 
gives  his  express  statement  of  his  dependence,  in  these  pecu- 
liar interpretations,  upon  the  Syrian  father."  He  also  tells 
us  that  what  is  true  of  Isho  'dad  is  equally  true  of  Bar  Salibi 
and  Bar  Hebraeus,  -  and  taking  one  passage,  Matt.  2:23,  as  an 
instance,  says : 

"Syriac  authors  steadily  quote,  and  some  of  them  ascribe  to  Ephraem,  a 
curious  scholium  on  Matt.  2:23"  (it  is  an  explanation  given  by  Ephraem 
of  the  words,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene),  "and  this  scholium  is  actually 
found  in  the  Armenian  Commentary." 

Victor  of  Capua,  too,  had  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  in  545  A.  D. 
A  century  earlier,  we  find  Theodoret,  the  zealous  bishop  of 
Cyrrhus,  very  much  exercised  over  the  general  use  of  the  Dia- 

^This  Harmony  of  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (not  Ammonius  Saccas)  was 
unlike  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  It  was  not  "combined,"  or  interwoven, 
but  had  the  four  Gospels  in  four  parallel  columns — a  tetrapla,  as  Eusebius 
tells  us. 

*Bar  Hebraeus  lived  80  or  90  years  after  Bar  vSalibi. 
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tessaron  in  the  churches  of  his  diocese,  and,  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  Tatian  was  a  heretic,  employing  very  energetic 
measures  to  keep  his  flock  from  using  it.  Writing  on  Here- 
sies, 453,  he  says,  "I  myself  found  more  than  two  hundred 
copies  in  reverential  use  in  the  churches  of  our  district.  All 
these  I  collected  and  removed,  replacing  them  by  the  Gospels 
of  the  four  Evangelists." 

About  a  century  before  this,  Ephraem,  "the  most  renowned 
father  of  the  Eastern  Church,"  wrote  his  Commentary,  a 
translation  of  which  from  Armenian  into  Latin  was  made  by 
Moesinger,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1876,  and  texts  from  which, 
published  by  Zahn  in  1881,  led  to  the  examination  and  trans- 
lation of  the  Arabic  MS.  of  the  Diatessaron  in  the  Vatican 
library,  and  its  publication  by  Ciasca  in  time  for  the  Pope's 
jubilee  in  1888. 

For  those  who,  like  the  writer,  are  not  Syriac  scholars,  the 
region  through  which  the  history  of  this  Syriac  book  leads  is 
largely  a  terra  incognita^  but  when  we  thus  get  back  to  a 
generally  known  writer  like  Theodoret,  we  feel  ourselves  to 
be  not  only  on  firmer  ground,  but  in  more  familiar  paths. 

Another  step  brings  us  to  Eusebius,  and  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  familiar  with  the  Diatessaron,  as 
was  natural,  he  being  a  writer  in  Greek  and  that  being  in 
Syriac,  yet  he  speaks  of  it  distinctly  and  indicates  clearly  his 
knowledge  of  its  plan  and  contents.    He  says  : 

"Tatian  having  put  together  a  certain  harmony  {crvva^eiav)  and  com- 
bination (I  know  not  how)  of  the  Gospels,  named  this  the  Dia  Tessaron" 
(Ata  Teo-adpoov).    (H.  E.  IV.  29.) 

Then,  when  we  go  back  through  a  century  to  Hippolytus, 
we  find  him  speaking  of  Tatian  as  an  Encratite  and  Gnostic. 

When  we  go  still  further  back  to  Irenseus,  the  teacher  of 
Hippolytus,  we  find  him  speaking  of  Tatian  in  the  same  way, 
and  Irenseus  was  his  contemporary  for  about  a  half  century, 
and  Hippolytus  was  probably  twenty  years  old  when  Tatian 
died. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  Irenaeus  was  the  devoted  pupil 
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of  Polycarp,  and  that  Polycarp  was  the  disciple  of  John,  "that 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  being  more  than  thirty  years  old 
when  John  died.  ^  Irenaeus  quotes  the  Gospel  of  John  exten- 
sively, and  Tatian  places  almost  the  whole  of  it,  about  96  per 
ct. — a  much  larger  proportion  than  would  have  been  possible 
in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  Gospels — in  the  Diatessaron. 
This  settles  the  much  talked  of  "Johannean  problem,"  which 
must  now  retire  to  the  shades  of  that  limbo  into  which  so 
many  of  the  bloodless  phantoms  of  the  Tiibingen  school  have 
disappeared. 

An  element  of  importance  in  this  discussion  is  the  answer 
to  the  question  : 

V.  When  Tatian  composed  the  Diatessaron. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  Diatessaron,  common  sense  obliges  us 
to  agree  with  Harnack  when  he  says,  "It  cannot  have  been 
produced  during  his  later  years,  for  all  traces  of  dualism  are 
absent." 

The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  clear  as  to  the  fact  that  Tatian, 
his  contemporary  for  about  fifty  years,  did  not  teach  "his  pe- 
culiar form  of  doctrine"  ////  after  the  martyrdom  of  fiistin. 

We  find  in  the  Diatessaron  all  those  narratives  and  teach- 
ings which  are  most  thorougly  out  of  keeping  with  the  Kn- 
cratite  form  of  asceticism,  given  in  full.  Tatian  in  his  latter 
days  condemned  marriage  and  the  use  of  wine ;  but  in  the 
Diatessaron  the  account  of  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
and  the  turning  of  water  into  wine  is  faithfully  recorded,  as 
well  as  Luke  7:33,  34. 

Prof.  Gildersleeve,  in  his  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Justin  Martyr's  Apologies,  gives  preference  to  A.  D.  163  as 
the  date  of  Justin's  martyrdom. 

*The  date  of  Polycarp' s  martyrdom  has  been  determined,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability,  as  February  23rd,  A.  D.  55,  and  not  in  the  time  of  Mar^ 
cus  Aurelius,  as  has  long  been  thought,  and,  indeed,  as  Eusebius  tells  us. 
The  reasons  for  preferring  the  date  mentioned  cannot  be  given  here,  but 
they  are  now  quite  generally  accepted  as  conclusive. 
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The  most  probable  time,  for  the  composition  in  so  laborious,  ^ 
pains-taking  and  reverent  a  way,  of  this  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels,  must  have  been  befoi^e  Taiian  had  undergone  this 
change — before  the  simplicity  of  his  faith  had  at  all  received 
the  taint  of  that  Gnosticism  which  was  so  rife  in  his  day. 
The  motive  for  such  a  work  was  probably  strongest  when  he 
first  came  to  knoiv  the  Gospels^  and  ivhen  he  felt  the  ardor  of 
his  ''''first  lovey  The  most  probable  date,  then,  is  soon  after 
150  A.  D.  We  can  conceive  of  no  motive  for  such  a  work, 
after  his  change. 

VI.  The  Diatessaron  as  a  witness  of  the  Gospels. 

(a)  It  shows  that  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,^  so  called^  are  all 
spurious. 

The  importance  of  this  may  not  be  appreciated  by  all ;  but 
those  who  have  been  plied  with  assertions  that  there  are  many 
other  Gospels  as  old  and  almost  as  good  as  our  four,  ^  will  be 
glad  of  the  ability  to  give  a  ready  answer ;  and  the  Diatessa- 
ron furnishes  that  answer  in  a  most  conclusive  form.  It  con- 
tains the  Gospels  as  known  to  Tatian,  and  he  a  man  of  the  widest 
information,  born  about  ten  years  after  the  Apostle  John  died, 
knows  of  no  gospels  but  those  of  Matthew^  Mark^  Luke  and 
fohn.  He  evidently  lived  before  any  apochryphal  gospel  was 
written^  or  certainly  before  any  such  writings  gained  any 
credence  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  very  name,  Diatessa- 
ron (Am  Teaadpcov) — through  four — implies  that  the  life  of 
our  Lord  was  given  through  four  Gospels,  and  four  only. 

(b)  //  absolutely  overthrows  the  Tiibinge7t  theory  as  to  the 
late  origin  of  our  four  Gospels. 

As  we  have  seen,  Baur  dates  the  first  three  Gospels  from 
130  to  150,  and  John  during  the  decade  ending  A.  D.  170. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  Diatessaron,  honest  followers  of 

^Glancing  down  a  page  of  the  Diatessaron,  we  see  all  four  of  the  Gospels 
quoted  in  five  (5)  lines,  so  carefully  are  they  interwoven.  In  at  least  one 
place,  all  the  four  Gospels  are  drawn  on  to  make  up  four  lines. 

'This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  cavils,  though,  as  we  see,  entirely 
baseless. 
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the  Tubingen  school  have  acknowledged  that  Baur's  position 
was  utterly  untenable.  Renan  acknowledges  that  the  four 
Gospels  are  not  spurious.  Adolph  Harnack,  too,  admits  ''that 
we  learn  from  the  Diatessaron  that  about  160  A.  D.,  our  four 
Gospels  had  already  taken  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Church, 
and  that  no  others  had  done  so^  that  in  particular,  the  fourth 
Gospel  had  taken  a  place  alongside  the  synoptics."  And,  also, 
"that  as  regards  the  text  of  the  Gospels  we  can  conclude  from 
the  Diatessaron  that  the  text  of  our  Gospels  about  the  year 
160  already  ran  essentially  as  we  now  read  them."  (Harnack 
as  quoted  in  article  on  Tatian  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.) 
But  the  Diatessaron  proves  much  more  than  this.  If  we  find 
a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  prepared  as  early  as  160,  at 
the  latest,  we  may  conclude  that  these  Gospels  had  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  authoritative  records  of  our  Saviour's  life,  long 
before  this  time.  A  harmony  of  the  Gospels  would  not  na- 
turally come  into  existence  immediately  on  the  writing  of  the 
Gospels.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Maher  {The  Month^  London, 
November,  1892),  "If  Tatian,  knowing  the  whole  Church  as 
he  did,  devoted  himself  to  the  construction  of  an  elaborate 
harmonized  Gospel  narrative,  in  which  the  paragraphs,  texts 
and  fragments  of  texts  are  interwoven  with  the  utmost  pains 
and  ingenuity,  and  the  very  greatest  care  directed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  even  the  smallest  words  of  our  four  Gospels,  it 
can  only  be  because  these  four  Gospels  and  the  least  part  of 
their  contents  had  before  this  time  been  received  by  the 
Church,  as  a  sacred  deposit  of  Divine  truth."  Now,  when  we 
think  of  the  fact  that  there  were  then  no  steam  printing 
presses,  no  railroads  for  rapid  distribution,  and  no  general 
councils  to  stamp  them  as  authoritative,  we  must  conclude 
that  this  result,  of  a  general  acceptance  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  all  the  four  Gospels  as  a  divine  record  of  Christ's  life, 
must  have  required  a  period  of  many  years'  duration.  In  the 
words  of  the  same  writer,  "The  Diatessaron  proves  that,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Christian  world  of  that  day,  every  sen- 
tence and  syllable,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  these  Gospels  pos- 
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sessed  a  peculiar  sacredness.  Zahn's  conclusion,  then,  cannot 
be  very  far  fiom  the  truth,  'In  view  of  the  history  of  the  text, 
opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  John's  Gospel,  such  as  Baur  has 
expressed,  must  appear  simply  as  madness.  It  follows,  further, 
that  the  element  which  remains  the  same  in  all  the  originals, 
and  of  the  versions  amid  all  the  variations  that  crept  into  the 
text  between  150  and  160,  must  have  been  everywhere  read 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.'  " 

They  were  certainly  thus  read  as  soon  as  the  Gospel  of  John 
could  be  reproduced  by  copyists  and  distributed. 

(c)  Confirms  the  testimony  of  Irenceiis  and  Polycarp. 

Irenseus  quotes  the  four  Gospels  as  fully  as  any  modern  or- 
thodox theologian  would,  tells  us  plainly  that  there  were  four 
Gospels,  and  only  four,  and  speaks  of  them  as  "Holy  Scrip- 
ture." Now,  as  we  have  seen,  Tatian  was  the  contemporary 
of  Irenseus  for  about  fifty  years,  and  Irenseus  speaks  of  him  at 
some  length.  When  we  consider  that  Tatian  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Polycarp,  the  teacher  of  Irenaeus,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  that  Polycarp  was  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  his  contemporary  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and,  then, 
that  this  Tatian  prepared  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  with 
that  of  John  most  prominent  of  all,  it  would  seem  that  we  are 
warranted  in  saying,  as  we  have  done  above,  that  the  "Johan- 
nean  problem"  has  vanished,  and  that  the  apostolic  authority 
of  all  the  Gospels  is  established. 

(d)  Confirms  the  testimo7ty  of  fustin  Martyr. 

The  Diatessaron  makes  it  certain  that  the  "Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles"  {airoyLvr^fxovevfxara  rcov  airocTToXcov^  First  Apology,  67), 
spoken  of  by  Justin  Martyr,  as  read  in  the  worship  of  the  Chris- 
tians, were  our  four  Gospels,  and  not  any  then  recent  record  of 
verbal  traditions.  Tatian  was  the  pupil  of  Justin,  and  made 
this  harmony  of  our  four  Gospels,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
all  probability,  composed  his  harmony  in  the  lifetime  of  Jus- 
tin. It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  indeed,  that  he  did  it  under 
his  supervision  and  with  his  help.  Those  memorials  of  the 
Saviour's  life  which  Justin  recognized  as  bearing  the  stamp  of 
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apostolic  authority,  and  as  Holy  Scripture,  were  our  four  Gos- 
pels. 

The  alternative  would  imply,  to  employ  a  quotation  of 
Prof.  Basil  Gildersleeve,  in  commenting  on  these  words  of 
Justin  Martyr,  that  "an  entire  change  of  Gospels  was  made 
throughout  all  the  different  and  distant  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  at  a  time  when  concerted  action  through  general 
councils  was  unknown,  and  that,  too,  in  so  silent  a  manner 
that  no  record  of  it  remains  in  the  history  of  the  Church." 

(e)  Confirms  the  testimony  of  the  '•'■New  Syriac  Gospels^ 

I  was  at  first  led  to  believe  (and,  as  some  may  know,  ex- 
pressed the  belief)  that,  in  these  Gospels,  there  were  marks  of 
manipulation  of  the  account  of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  in 
Matt.  1:16,  21  and  25,  which  indicated  that  this  Syriac  text 
was  used  in  the  propagation  of  the  Cerinthian  heresy  ;  and 
Cerinthus  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  John. 
(See  Prof.  J.  Rendell  Harris's  Art.  in  Contemporary  Review^ 
November,  1894.)  This,  if  true,  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
four  Gospels  were  not  only  written,  but  already  gathered  to- 
gether, recognized,  by  heretics  as  well  as  the  orthodox,  as  the 
authoritative  records  of  Christianity,  and  then  translated  into 
Syriac  ;  and  that,  in  the  lifetime  of  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle  John.  The  Diatessaron  adds  much  to  the  probability 
that  Prof.  Harris's  conclusion  is  true,  as  far  as  the  age  of  these 
Syriac  Gospels  is  concerned.  It  shows  marks  of  the  Cureto- 
nian  Syriac  text,  and,  according  to  Prof.  H.,  this  is  a  revised 
version  of  the  "New  Syriac  Gospels"  in  the  interest  of  ortho- 
doxy. It  would  seem,  then,  that  these  Lewis  Gospels^  or  Si- 
naitic  palimpsest^  were,  so  to  speak,  two  generations  earlier 
than  the  Diatessaron^  and  that  they  must  have  been  trans- 
lated near  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  the  discoverer  of  the  Sinaitic  palimpsest^  wrote 
me  last  summer,  however,  expressing  her  dissent  from  Dr. 
Harris's  opinion  that  the  version  was  Cerinthian  in  character, 
and  saying  that  "some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  including  Dr.  Westcott,  have 
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pronouuced  in  favor  of  its  orthodoxy."  She  afterwards  very 
kindly  sent  me  her  own  translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  her 
Introduction  and  textual  annotations,  that  the  grounds  for 
this  opinion  might  be  seen.  There  is  no  room  to  introduce 
them  here,  ^  and  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that 
my  opinion  in  such  a  matter  would  have  any  great  weight ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  fully  justified  in  considering 
the  version  orthodox.  In  such  a  case,  we  have  to  be  guided 
chiefly  by  the  opinions  of  specialists. 

However  this  point  may  be  decided,  there  is  little  if  any 
doubt  of  the  very  early  origin  of  this  translation  of  the  four 
Gospels.  The  Diatesseron  is  good  evidence  on  this  point. 
Whether  the  Sinaitic  or  the  Curetonian  is  the  earlier  Syriac 
version,  may  be  left  to  the  critics  to  discuss,  and  if  they  can 
do  so,  decide  ;  but  that  both  are  older  than  the  Diatessaron 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  peculiar  readings  of  both  these 
versions  are  found  in  it. 

The  Diatessaron,  then,  shows  that  both  these  versions  must 
have  been  made  early  in  the  second  century  ;  and  one  of  them 
may  have  been  made  before  it  began. 

The  only  alternative,  evidently,  is  that  a  Syriac  version, 
the  ancestor,  so  to  speak,  of  both  of  these,  was  that  from  which 
the  Diatessaron  was  composed,  and  for  the  settling  of  the  main 
question,  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  this  would  amount  to 
the  same  thing.    It  is  well  nigh  certain  that  both  these  ver- 

^These  grounds  may  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  however,  by  saying  that 
the  word  "begat,"  in  Matt.,  1:16,  is  taken  in  a  conventional  sense,  as  simply 
meaning  that  he  was  his  legal  father.  The  whole  account  certainly,  as  is 
said  in  the  Introduction,  "presupposes  the  miraculous  conception  of  our 
Lord. ' '    And  Mrs.  Lewis  adds  : 

"I  may  also  remark  that  we  do  not  brand  with  heresy  all  the  Greek 
codices  which  report  the  words  of  our  Lord's  mother  in  Luke  2:48,  'Thy 
father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing.'  " 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Luke  2:41,  "Now,  his  parejits  went  to  Jerusalem 
every  year,  &c," 

The  view  taken  at  first  by  Prof.  Harris  is  thus  referred  to  : 

"Mr.  Rendel  Harris  has  given  expression  to  what  was  at  first  the  preva- 
lent opinion  in  an  able  article  in  the  Cofiiemporaty  Review  for  November, 
1894,  but  the  spirited  discussion  which  followed  in  the  Academy  during  the 
following  months  did  much  to  clear  up  our  views  on  the  subject,  and  the 
matured  opinion  of  some  foreign  scholars,  such  as  Wellhausen,  Zahn,  Du- 
rand,  &c.,  has  been  without  hesitation  in  favor  of  its  orthodoxy." 
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sions  precede  the  Diatessaron,  and  it  has  been  generally  thought 
that  another  Syriac  version  preceded  them.  But,  on  this  point, 
Dr.  Nestle,  as  high  authority  on  such  a  subject,  probably,  as 
any  in  the  world,  is  spoken  of  in  Mrs.  Lewis's  Introduction  as 
considering  the  Sinaitic  version  "the  very  earliest  translation 
of  the  Gospels  into  Syriac,  on  which  the  Diatessaron  and  the 
Curetonian  are  both  founded." 

The  Diatessaron  and  Sinaitic  palimpsest  both  lack  the  ac- 
count of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  This  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  earliest  texts.  But  the  Sinaitic  also  lacks  the  last 
chapter  of  Mark  after  the  8th  verse,  while  the  Diatessaron  has 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  many  signs  that  the  Sinaitic  is  earlier 
than  the  Diatessaron.  It  also  shows  that  the  Diatessaron  drew 
on  some  source  other  than  the  Sinaitic,  (the  Curetonian  ?),  for 
this  part  of  its  textT 

CONCLUSION. 

VII.  The  Diatessaron,  an  independent  witness. 

When  the  Diatessaron  is  spoken  of  as  confirming  the  testi- 
mony of  so  many  other  witnesses,  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  its  testimony  is  in  any  sense  dependent  on  theirs.  While 
it  makes  clearer  and  more  conclusive  the  testimony  which 
each  of  them  gives,  its  own  would  stand  unimpeachable,  even 
on  the  impossible  supposition  that  theirs  could  be  refuted. 
Among  all  these  witnesses  it  occupies  a  unique  position.  It 
is  the  only  copy  of  the  Gospels  of  that  early  time  that  is 
known  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  a  well  known  historical 
character.  It  is  as  certain  that  Tatian  prepared  this  harmony 
from  the  four  Gospels  in  a  complete  form  as  any  fact  of  that 
date  can  be  to  us.  This,  of  course,  absolutely  fixes  its  date 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  very  few  years  of  Tatian's  life. 
Other  versions  were  certainly  earlier,  at  least  the  one  from 
which  this  harmony  was  composed  ;  but  the  age  of  each  one 
has  to  be  determined  by  internal  marks.  The  age  of  this  is 
settled  historically  and  without  reference  to  those  internal 
signs  by  which  specialists  determine  the  date  of  texts. 

Pharos,  the  world's  wonder,  reared  its  marble  shaft  far  aloft, 
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and  threw  its  great  light  over  all  the  approaches  to  Alexandria, 
showing  the  positions  of  other  landmarks  doubtless  ;  but  with- 
out reference  to  them,  its  position  was  well  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  if  they  had  been  swept  away,  it  would  still  have 
served  its  own  great  purpose. 

Thus,  we  see  the  Diatessaron — the  fourfold  Gospel — stand- 
ing about  a  half  century  after  John  as  a  monumental  witness 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  which  furnish  those  facts 
that  are  the  foundation  of  our  faith — facts  concerning  God's 
merciful  intervention  to  save  the  lost  through  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  He  hath  anointed  and  named  Jesus  "because  He  shall 
save  His  people  from  their  sins" — and  revealing  to  us,  so  to 
speak,  the  locations  of  other  beacons  still  nearer  the  shore  and 
shining  with  the  light  of  all  the  Gospels. 

In  plain  words,  while  its  own  testimony  is  clear  and  indu- 
bitable, it  also  serves  to  emphasize  and  confirm  that  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Tatian,  Irenseus,  Justin,  and  Polycarp,  and 
shows  us  that,  in  the  Syriac  version  or  versions  from  which 
it  was  composed,  the  Syrian  Christians  had  their  need  sup- 
plied by  copies  of  the  four  Gospels,  complete  and  distinct, 
made  still  earlier. 

We  may  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  honest  men,  and 
ask,  in  view  of  all  these  facts. 

Is  it  credible  that  if  the  Gospels  had  been  forgeries^  the  great 
company  of  Syrian  Christiajis  would  have  received^  as  a  part 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  these  versions  made^  zvhen  there  were 
still  living  thousands  of  Christians  who  were  contemporaries 
of  the  Apostle  John  in  their  youth  f  The  improbability  is  too 
great  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

The  only  rational  conclusion  is  that  the  Gospels  thus  early 
received  as  authoritative,  translated,  and  combined  into  a  har- 
mony, were  so  received  and  prepared  for  use  because  they  are 
genuine ;  that  they  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names 
they  have  borne  from  the  first ;  and  that  they  had  the  stamp 
of  apostolic  approval.  P.  P.  Flournoy. 

Bethesda^  Md. 


IV.  THE  COMINGS  OF  OUR  LORD. 


It  is  the  contention  of  pre-millennial  writers,  that  those  pas- 
sages in  New  Testament  prophecy  which  speak  of  the  Coming 
of  onr  Lord  have  sole  reference  to  his  second,  visible  appear- 
ance at  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  and  never  refer  to  an  in- 
visible coming  through  the  Holy  Spirit  or  in  visitations  of 
providence  or  at  death.  However  great  the  difficulties  neces- 
sitated by  this  exclusive  reference,  however  apposite  the  sense 
in  many  places,  if  understood  to  allude  to  a  spiritual  coming, 
or  however  strong  the  exegetical  argument  to  sustain  this  lat- 
ter sense,  we  are  told  that  the  former  application  is  in  the 
New  Testament  invariable.  And  well  may  they  make  this 
contention.  For  to  concede  the  contrary  would  be  to  surren- 
der the  entire  argument  on  which  the  imminency  of  the  sec- 
ond Advent  is  based  and  to  jeopard  the  whole  millennial 
outlook  as  it  looms  before  their  vision. 

We  should  not  minimize  the  doctrine  of  the  second  Advent, 
or  overlook  its  prominence  in  Scripture.  A  correct  under- 
standing of  the  resurrection,  the  final  judgment,  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  among  the  nations,  the  nature  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  and  the  method  of  its  introduction,  and  other  vital 
doctrines  hinge  on  the  right  conception  of  the  return  of  our 
Lord  and  our  relation  to  that  Coming.  Yet  we  meet  with 
misleading  statements  as  to  the  prominence  of  this  return 
itself  in  Scripture.  We  are  told  the  number  of  verses  that 
allude  to  this  sublime  event,  the  percentage  of  space  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  the  ancient  prophets  that  is  devoted 
to  it.  But  many  of  the  references  cited  do  not  bear  upon  the 
personal  Coming.  Others  simply  allude  to  "that  day,"  or  to 
the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  the  coming  glory,  or  other 
matters  incidental  to,  and  chronologically  subsequent  to,  the 
final  Coming.  And  brethren  who  in  their  teachings  and  their 
prayers  give  a  prominence  to  these  things  without  specifically 
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connecting  them  with  his  Coming,  or  using  that  as  a  blanket 
phrase  to  cover  all  attending  and  connected  blessings,  are 
sometimes  accused  of  neglecting  the  important  fact  of  their 
Saviour's  blessed  return  and  minimizing  its  importance  in  the 
practical  life.  But  emphasis  on  these  things  is  emphasis  on 
the  latter.  We  do  not  dissociate  them.  These  are  the  con- 
crete and  tangible  blessings  that  stimulate  our  hope.  Not  to 
name,  with  studied  regularity,  that  great  and  loved  event 
which  is  the  spring  of  all  our  pious  anticipations  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  coming  kingdom,  need  not  imply  its  neglect. 
Nor  do  Christians  who  hold  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of 
spiritual  and  invisible  Comings  of  Christ  merit  the  charge 
freely  cast  against  them  of  rationalizing  and  of  having  drifted 
from  the  early  faith.  In  the  warmth  with  which  they  declaim 
against  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  and  figurative  coming  of 
our  Lord  to  his  church  or  into  the  hearts  of  his  people,  many 
pre-millenarian  writers  openly  charge  brethren  who  under- 
stand Scripture  to  so  teach,  in  certain  passages,  as  holding 
that  only  in  such  Comings  is  he  expected  ever  to  return,  and 
as  denying  any  ultimate  personal  return  whatever.  In  fact, 
some  pre-millenarians  seem  to  think  that  belief  in  a  personal 
Advent  is  confined  to  themselves,  and  that  those  who  repudiate 
a  premillennial  advent  are  not  expecting  a  personal  return  of 
their  Lord  at  all.  Mr.  Burgh  calls  pre-millenarians  "modern 
expectants  of  the  Lord's  coming,"  as  if  they  monopolized  that 
expectation.  At  every  prophetic  conference  addresses  are 
made  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  personal  coming,  as  though  the 
reality,  rather  than  the  time  and  the  objects  of  that  Coming, 
was  the  issue  in  controversy.  All  this  is  on  the  tacit  assump- 
tion that  they  who  see  returns  of  Christ  at  Pentecost,  or  into 
men's  hearts,  or  in  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  or  at  death,  re- 
gard that  as  exhausting  the  prophecies  of  the  Parousia,  or  as 
denying  that  there  is  to  be,  after  these,  a  further  and  crown- 
ing return  of  the  Glorified  One  in  visible  and  personal  splen- 
dor. 

L  Often  the  Coming  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  absolutely,  with- 
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out  any  statement  as  to  what  it  is  or  when  it  will  be.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  other  comings  than  the 
final  one  at  the  end  of  the  age,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  off-hand 
that  this  last  Coming  is  necessarily  meant,  in  cases  where  the 
context  does  not  explicitly  affirm  that  that  is  the  coming 
alluded  to. 

Now  the  Coming  of  Christ  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
near  at  hand,  and  sometimes  as  distant.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  a  single  fact,  but  something  comprehensive  and  continu- 
ous. He  is  constantly  with  us.  Yet  there  are  special  seasons 
of  extraordinary  manifestation  in  which  his  presence  is  more 
vividly  realized.  These  form  a  Parousia  of  Christ  and  on 
these  the  development  of  his  church  and  kingdom  is  depend- 
ent. Dr.  Hodge,  commenting  on  Rom.  13:11,  says,  "We  are 
not  to  understand  the  expressions,  'day  of  the  Lord,'  'the  ap- 
pearing of  Christ,'  'the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,'  in  all  cases 
in  the  same  way.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  very  familiar  ex- 
pression in  Scripture  to  designate  any  time  of  the  special 
manifestation  of  the  divine  presence,  either  for  judgment  or 
mercy.  See  Ezek.  13:5  ;  Joel  1:15  ;  Is.  2:12  ;  13:6,  9.  So  also 
God  or  Christ  is  said  to  come  to  any  person  or  place  when  he 
makes  any  remarkable  exhibition  of  his  power  or  grace. 
Hence  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  come  for  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem before  the  people  of  that  generation  all  perished  ;  and 
the  summons  of  death  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  coming 
of  Christ  to  judge  the  soul.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such 
expressions  must  be  determined  by  the  context  in  each  par- 
ticular case." 

According  to  Meyer,  Jesus  has  spoken  of  his  advent  in  a 
three-fold  sense.  "1.  That  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  was  shortly  to  take  place  and  which  was  actually  ful- 
filled ;  see  John  14:1,  ff.;  16:16,  20,  ff.,  also  on  Eph.,  2:17. 
2.  That  historical  manifestation  of  his  majesty  and  power 
which  would  be  seen  immediately  after  his  ascension  to  the 
Father,  in  the  triumphs  of  his  cause  upon  the  earth,  of  which 
Mat.  26:64  furnishes  an  undoubted  example.    3.  His  coming 
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in  the  strict  eschatological  sense,  to  raise  the  dead,  to  hold 
the  last  judgment,  and  to  set  up  his  kingdom,  which  is  also 
distinctly  indicated  in  such  passages  as  John  6:40,  54  ;  5:28  ; 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  John 
the  'I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day'  does  not  imply  any 
such  nearness  of  the  thing  as  is  implied  when  the  spiritual 
advent  is  in  question  ;  but  on  the  contrary  presupposes  gen- 
erally that  believers  will  have  to  undergo  death."  .  Again  he 
says  in  substance  that  though  our  Lord  predicted  his  second 
Coming  as  an  event  close  at  hand,  without  understanding  it, 
however,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  :  though  in  so  doing  he 
availed  himself  to  some  extent  of  such  prophetical  phraseology 
as  had  come  to  be  the  stereotyped  language  for  describing  the 
future  establishment  of  the  literal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
(Mat.  26:64),  and  in  this  way  made  use  of  notions  connected 
with  this  literal  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  his 
conceptions  of  the  ideal  event.  It  is  nevertheless  conceivable 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  the  sign  of  Christ's  speedy 
entrance  into  the  world  again  came  to  be  associated  and  ulti- 
mately identified  with  the  expectation  of  a  literal  kingdom. 
This  is  all  the  more  conceivable  when  we  consider  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  them  to  realize  anything  so  ideal  as  an  invisible 
return,  and  how  natural  it  was  for  them  to  apprehend  literally 
the  figurative  language  in  which  Jesus  predicted  this  return  ; 
how  apt  they  were,  in  consequence,  to  take  everything  he  said 
about  his  second  Coming  in  the  three-fold  sense  above  men- 
tioned, as  having  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom.  The  separating  and  sifting  of  the  heterogeneous 
elements  that  were  blended  together  in  their  imaginations, 
Jesus  appears  to  have  left  to  the  influence  of  future  develop- 
ment, instead  of  undertaking  this  task  himself,  by  directly 
correcting  the  errors  to  which  this  confusion  gave  rise  (Acts 
1:7,  8.)  "The  coming  of  Christ,"  says  Bishop  Waldegrave, 
•'viewed  from  the  human  side  is  a  phrase  not  always  to  be 
held  to  one  meaning.  The  Holy  Scriptures  beyond  all  doubt 
recognize  potential  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  personal,  comings 
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of  the  Lord.  See  for  potential  comings,  Mat.  10:23  ;  Rev.  2:5, 
16,  25  ;  3:3,  10.  For  spiritual  comings,  see  Ps.  101,  2  ;  John 
14:18,  21-23  ;  Rev.  3:20.  In  like  manner  the  Scripture  recog- 
nizes a  potential  and  spiritual  as  distinct  from  a  personal 
presence  of  Christ  with  his  people.  See  Mat.  18:20  ;  28:20  ; 
Mk.  16:20  ;  2  Tim.  4:17.  Since  such  potential  and  spiritual 
comings  and  presence,  when  translated  into  the  language  of 
imagery,  naturally  assume  the  outward  appearance  of  a  per- 
sonal and  visible  coming  and  presence,  this  fact  will  abun- 
dantly account  for  the  use  of  language  expressive  of  potential 
and  spiritual  comings,  like  Ps.  102:13-16  ;  Is.  19:1,  16,  19-21  ; 
40:10  ;  59:20 ;  Zech.  2:10-12  ;  or  expressive  of  potential  and 
spiritual  presence,  like  that  in  Ps.  135:21  ;  Is.  12:6  ;  24:23  ; 
60:13;  Kzek.  41:22;  43:1-9;  44:2;  Joel  2:27  ;  3:17,21;  Mic. 
4:7;  Zeph.  3:15;  Zech.  6:12,  13;  8:3,  without  expecting  a 
personal  reign  of  Clirist  upon  earth  as  its  only  adequate  coun- 
terpart." 

Says  F.  W.  Robertson  :  "There  are  many  comings  of  Christ. 
Christ  came  in  the  flesh  as  a  mediatorial  presence,  Christ  came 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Christ  came,  a  spiritual  pres- 
ence when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  Christ  comes  now  in 
every  signal  manifestation  of  redeeming  power.  Any  great 
reformation  of  morals  and  religion  is  a  coming  of  Christ.  A 
great  revolution,  like  a  thunder  storm,  violently  sweeping 
away  evil  to  make  way  for  good,  is  a  coming  of  Christ."  It 
is  thus  that  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  Judge  as  standing 
at  the  door,  and  of  the  Coming  of  Christ  as  drawing  nigh,  or 
as  always  at  hand.  So  also  our  Lord  says  :  "I  will  not  leave 
you  comfortless,  I  will  come  unto  you."  "Thus  viewed,"  says 
Dr.  Boyd-Carpenter,  "from  one  aspect  the  coming  of  Christ 
has  various  applications.  But  viewed  from  the  divine  side  the 
coming  of  Christ  is  a  single  act,  in  which  all  subordinate  ap- 
plications are  included.  His  various  advents  may  be  viewed 
as  forming  elements  of  one  advent  which  is  progressive,  from 
one  side,  but  complete  from  another."  There  is  no  necessity 
therefore  of  leaping  to  the  conclusion,  that  when  the  sacred 
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writers  warned  their  hearers  that  the  coining  of  the  Lord  was 
near,  they  were  mistaken,  or  that  they  sought  to  sustain  the 
fainting  hopes  of  the  early  church  by  expectations  which  have 
proved  false.  Dr.  J.  B.  Ramsey  says  that  such  language  as 
"Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds"  is  used  in  a  way  that  "seems 
necessarily  to  include  the  manifest,  glorious,  visible  progress 
of  his  kingdom  of  grace  from  that  generation  in  which  it  was 
established  on  toward  that  final  consummation,  as  it  is  advanced 
from  age  to  age  by  the  mighty  movements  of  his  providence. 
These,  as  they  sweep  over  the  nations,  remove  obstacles,  and 
combining  with  the  Word  and  Spirit,  prepare  the  way,  by 
successive  victories  of  grace  and  peace.  The  revolutions  that 
shake  the  nations,  that  fill  the  world  with  desolation  and  blood, 
are  but  the  footsteps  of  his  providence,  levelling  the  mountains 
and  filling  the  valleys  to  make  a  highway  for  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  his  kingdom."  "The  New  Testament,"  says  Dr.  J. 
M.  McDonald,  "informs  us  'of  a  two-fold  coming  of  Christ. 
One,  his  appearing  in  the  flesh,  was  visible ;  the  other  relates 
to  the  preservation,  propagation,  and  consummation  of  his 
kingdom.  This  second  coming  is  partly  invisible,  as  when  he 
punishes  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  as  when  he  interposes  for  his  sin- 
cere followers  and  grants  them  the  light  and  comfort  of  his 
presence,  and  it  is  partly  visible,  that  is,  Christ  at  the  end  of 
the  world  will  thus  appear,  to  raise  the  dead,  and  pass  the  irre- 
versible sentence  of  judgment  on  every  man.  It  is  this  second, 
partly  visible  and  partly  invisible,  coming  of  Christ  which  the 
Book  of  Revelation  reveals."  Again  :  "The  second  coming  of 
Christ  has  always,  ever  since  he  first  promised  'Behold  I  come 
quickly,'  been  at  hand.  For  2,000  years  the  church  has  been 
looking  out  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Nor  has  she  looked  in 
vain.  While  some  who  have  thought  they  saw  symptoms  of  his 
coming  to  judgment  have  been  disappointed,  others  who  have 
desired  his  spiritual  presence  and  have  interpreted  the  provi- 
dential events  of  their  own  time  by  the  light  of  divine  truth, 
have  felt  that  their  prayers  for  his  advent  were  not  unanswered." 
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Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  quotes  Mat.  16:25-27  as  showing  how  the 
apprehension  of  a  visible,  premillennial  coming  is  urged  as  a 
motive  to  self-denial.  Of  these,  verse  27  reads :  "For  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his 
angels  ;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works."  But  verse  2S  shows  the  reference  is  to  a  spiritual  and 
not  to  a  literal  or  outward  Coming :  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
there  be  some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death 
till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom,"  where 
coming  in  his  kingdom  is  explanatory  of  his  coming  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father.  This  passage  is  fatal  to  the  theory  of  an 
invariable  literal  understanding  of  the  Coming. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  signs  of  his  coming 
again  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,  our  Lord,  in  Mark,  13th 
chapter,  first  tells  (verses  4-13)  what  will  not  be  the  sign,  then 
(verses  14-20)  what  will  be  the  sign  of  that  Coming.  And 
the  sign  given  is  one  that  has  distinct  and  unmistakable  refer- 
ence to  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City,  clearly  pointing  to 
that  signal  judgment  as  a  second  but  invisible  Coming.  The 
21st  verse  :  "And  then,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  you,  'Lo,  here 
is  Christ,'  or  'Lo,  he  is  there,'  believe  him  not,"  seems  to  im- 
ply, says  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  that  the  "coming  of  Christ,  the 
signs  of  which  had  just  been  given,  was  not  to  be  a  visible, 
personal  appearance.  For  if  it  had  been,  the  declaration,  'he 
is  here,'  or  'he  is  there,'  would  not  have  been  necessarily  or 
invariably  false,  and  the  disciples  could  not  have  been  charged 
to  disbelieve  it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  proceeded.  This 
consideration,  taken  in  connection  with  the  wonderful  coinci- 
dence between  the  previous  description  of  the  abomination  of 
desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not,  a  heathen  host  tri- 
umphant upon  sacred  ground,  and  the  occurrences  attending 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  establish  the  important 
fact  that  in  a  part  at  least  of  this  prophetical  discourse,  the 
coming  of  Christ  is  an  invisible,  impersonal  one." 

John  16:16  is  unmistakably  a  spiritual  Coming.  "A  little 
while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me  ;  and  again,  a  little  while  and 
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ye  shall  me,  because  I  go  to  my  Father."  It  is  not  strange 
that  men  who  apply  virtually  all  that  is  said  in  Scripture  with 
respect  to  our  Lord's  coming  in  order  to  destroy  Jerusalem, 
and  his  coming  to  vindicate  his  Church,  to  the  ante-millen- 
nial Coming,  and  that  in  a  literal  sense,  should  apply  this 
verse  to  the  same  final  advent.  The  "ye,"  here,  means  the 
twelve.  The  whole  context  is  on  the  Holy  Spirit's  coming. 
The  reference  is  not  to  his  appearing  after  his  resurrection  or 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  to  the  spiritual  vision  of  him  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Paraclete,  which  they  should  experience. 
There  is  nothing  here,  or  in  what  follows,  about  the  final  re- 
turn. Or  if  it  have  the  comprehensive  sense,  it  cannot  refer 
to  the  personal  Advent  exclusively,  and  in  no  sense  could  it 
so  refer  to  those  to  whom  he  immediately  uttered  the  words. 
Similarly,  John  14:18,  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I 
will  come  to  you,"  refers  not  to  the  final  Parousia,  for  the 
next  verse  says,  in  explanation,  that  then  the  world  shall  not 
see  him,  only  his  disciples  ;  whereas  the  world  will  see  him  at 
the  final  Parousia,  for  "every  eye  shall  then  behold  him." 
Then  the  "yet  a  little  while,"  if  it  refers  to  the  last  great  day, 
w^ould  scarcely  be  appropriate  as  comfort  to  the  twelve.  If 
this  passage  does  not  refer  to  a  spiritual  coming  through  the 
Paraclete,  then  were  they  and  then  are  we  orphans,  till  the 
second  visible  coming.  "The  return  of  the  Paraclete,"  says 
Meyer,  "is  the  principal  thing  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  dis- 
ciples had  to  fix  themselves,  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
being  only  a  step  on  the  road  to  the  eternal  glory." 

That  there  is  a  Coming,  true  and  real,  which  is  not  outward 
and  visible,  is  clear  from  Christ's  promise  to  manifest  himself 
to  his  disciples.  "Judas  saith  unto  him,  not  Iscariot :  Lord, 
how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us  and  not 
unto  the  world  ?"  Jno.  14:22,23.  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him  :  "If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  :  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and 
make  our  abode  with  him."  If  this  is  visible  for  the  Son,  it 
is  visible  for  the  Father,  who  must  then  also  have  a  Parousia. 
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John  14:1-3  clearly  alludes  to  a  Coming  of  Christ  to  receive 
his  disciples  at  their  death.  His  comfort  for  their  troubled 
hearts  was  not  death,  as  a  physical  fact,  but  that  when  he  had 
prepared  mansions  for  them  in  the  house  above,  he  would  then 
come  again  and  receive  them  to  himself,  that  where  he  was, 
there  they  should  be  also.  It  is  destructive  of  this  passage  to 
refer  this  comfort  to  the  end  of  the  world.  If  it  had  any  im- 
mediate application  to  those  to  whom  it  was  spoken,  it  pointed 
to  the  hour  of  death.  For  nearly  2,000  years  these  disciples 
have  experienced  the  delightful  rest  of  those  heavenly  man- 
sions and  the  comfort  of  our  Lord's  immediate  presence.  To 
assume  that  Christ  passed  over  all  this  period  of  ineffable  bles- 
sedness and  pointed  them  to  the  remote  millennial  joys  of 
earth,  to  be  experienced  when  they  should  return  with  him 
in  his  glory,  is  incredible  ;  especially  as  the  great  solace  for 
their  sorrow  was  the  prospect  of  reunion  with  him.  Why 
should  he  thus  pass  over  the  certainly  near,  and  point  to  the 
certainly  remote  consolations,  and  in  so  doing  violate  the  prime 
canon  of  pre-millenarianism,  that  the  pungency  of  motives,  as 
a  stimulus  and  a  comfort,  is  measured  by  their  known  or  ap- 
prehended nearness?  Can  it  be,  because  the  jo^^s  of  heaven 
are  to  be  so  overwhelmingly  eclipsed  and  surpassed  by  the 
beatitudes  of  the  millennium  as  to  be  unworthy  of  mention 
in  comparison  ?  But  that  exegesis  which  denies  a  return  of 
our  Lord  in  judgment  on  Jerusalem,  refuses  this  interpretation 
of  John  14:1-3.  It  does  not  recognize  this  as  a  lovely  hope. 
It  speaks  as  though  we  made  death  itself  the  hope  instead  of 
Christ  coming  at  death.  Says  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  :  "He  who 
rides  upon  the  pale  horse  cannot  be  the  same  as  he  who  comes 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  Dr.  E.  P.  Goodwin  repudiates  all 
reference  to  death  in  this  passage,  and  denies  that  the  Lord's 
Coming  is  ever  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  death  of  his 
saints.  "Death,"  he  says,  "is  our  great,  relentless  foe.  Its 
coming  ought  never  to  be  in  a  believer's  mind  made  the  same 
thing  as  the  Coming  of  the  Lord."  Dr.  W.  G.  Moorehead  says 
we  have  forgotten  "the  hope"  and  substituted  death  for  "the 
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Coming."  If  these  brethren  are  correct,  we  should  no  longer 
speak  of  death  as  the  gate  of  endless  joys,  but  should  start  and 
fear  to  die,  as  though  Jesus  were  not  with  us  to  sustain  us  in 
that  trying  hour.  The  death  of  a  believer  is  to  all  practical 
purposes  the  Coming  of  Christ  to  that  individual.  It  summons 
him  into  the  glorious  circle  of  those  who  see  his  face  and  who 
now  enjoy  in  the  closest  intimacy  his  blessed  fellowship.  It 
is  to  him  the  end  of  probation,  the  close  of  time  and  the  open- 
ing of  an  unchanging  eternity,  as  truly  as  the  second  advent 
will  be  to  mankind  at  large.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  application  to  the  death  of  individuals,  in  a  proper  and 
subordinate  way,  of  the  warnings  suggested  by  the  latter. 
That  the  pious  heart  instinctively  clings  to  the  view  of  a  Com- 
ing of  Jesus  into  the  life  and  experience  of  the  Church  and 
tlie  individual,  we  have  but  to  inspect  our  hymn-books.  The 
devotional  character  and  elevated,  scriptural  sentiment  of, 
"Come  Thou  Almighty  King,"  "Come  My  Redeemer,  come," 
"Come,  Gracious  Lord,  descend  and  dwell,"  wnll  cause  them 
to  live  in  the  worship  of  the  people  of  God,  because  they  voice 
aspirations  of  the  soul  which  are  authorized  and  implanted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  such  comings  do  not  exhaust  the 
promise  of  his  Coming.  He  will  yet  come  in  visible  splendor 
amid  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  the  fulness  of  time.  No  minor 
or  premonitory  coming  is  fitted  to  take  that  place  in  our  lively 
anticipations  which  this  final,  triumphant  coming  is  designed 
to  occupy. 

II.  But  what  effect  on  the  promise  of  the  final  Coming  has 
the  question  whether  it  is  post-  or  pre-millennial  ? 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  embrace  the  latter  view,  do 
so  on  the  supposition  that  no  other  view  of  the  second  Advent 
accords  with  the  Scripture  understood  in  its  plain  and  ordinary 
sense,  or  gives  to  its  language  on  this  subject  its  full  and  proper 
force  ;  while  the  counter  view  derogates  from  the  prominence 
of  that  Coming  as  a  practical  doctrine.  Says  Dr.  J.  H.  Brookes  : 
"The  purpose  of  the  constant  representations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  the  nearness  of  the  advent  is  to  keep  the  church  in 
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the  attitude  of  eager  expectation  and  unceasing  watchfulness." 
Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  says  :  "It  is  impossible  that  men  should  feel 
the  power  of  an  event  which  is  certainly  remote  as  they  do 
one  that  is  even  possibly  near.  Push  the  event  of  Christ's 
return  across  a  period  of  1,000  years  and  by  no  possibility  can 
it  continue  to  be  an  event  of  such  startling  and  solemn  interest 
as  when  it  is  known  that  it  may  be  very  nigh."  Says  Dr.  A. 
T.  Pierson  :  "The  mischief  of  the  doctrine  that  interposes  a 
millennial  era  between  the  first  and  second  Coming  of  the 
Lord  is,  it  makes  impossible  the  posture  of  perpetually  look- 
ing. The  imminence  of  the  Lord's  Coming  is  destroyed,  the 
moment  you  locate  between  the  first  and  second  Coming  of  our 
Lord  any  period  of  time  whatever  that  is  a  definite  period, 
w^hether  ten  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years.  I  cannot  look 
for  a  thing  as  an  imminent  event  which  I  know  is  not  going 
to  take  place  for  ten  years  to  come.  Therefore  all  the  warn- 
ings of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  touching  the  imminence 
of  the  Lord's  Coming  become  not  only  absurd  but  farcical,  if 
the  Lord's  Coming  is  not  to  introduce  the  Millennium  but  to 
end  it."  That  is  the  point.  We  may  long  for  it  and  wait  for 
it  on  the  post-millennial  view,  but  how  can  we  watch  for  it? 
The  command  to  watch  would  seem  to  be  precluded  by  the 
insertion  here  of  a  long,  definite  period.  There  is  plausibility 
in  this  position.  If  we  are  shut  up  to  this  inference,  and  if 
with  it  we  concede  the  postulate  of  two  resurrections,  then  the 
w^hole  pre-millennial  programme  with  its  pessimistic  outlook 
for  the  church,  its  revived  Judaism,  audits  incongruous  blend- 
ing of  glorified  saints  with  men  in  the  flesh  follows  as  virtually 
proved.  It  is  claimed  that  what  the  New  Testament  writers 
emphasize  is  not  so  much  the  certainty  of  the  second  Advent 
as  its  possible  nearness  ;  that  for  aught  that  was  revealed,  it 
might  occur  in  their  day.  The  Prophetic  Conference  of  1879, 
held  in  Trinity  church.  New  York,  in  its  published  creed  af- 
firmed that  the  second  Advent  is  everywhere  in  Scripture 
represented  as  imminent  and  may  occur  at  any  moment.  Dr. 
Pierson  speaks  of  it  as  "an  overhanging  fact,  liable  always  to 
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occur."  The  reason  he  assigns  why  it  is  always  represented 
as  near,  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  near,  but  that  we  may  be 
perpetually  looking  for  it.  Dr.  W.  J.  Erdman  says  that  in 
the  light  of  present  events,  the  return  of  our  Lord  seems  to  be 
not  far  off.  Dr.  Tyng  says  that  for  some  of  us  necessarily  the 
interval  of  hope  must  be  short.  The  circular  call  for  the  above 
New  York  Prophetic  Conference,  signed  by  Drs.  Brookes,  Gor- 
don, Tyng,  Bishop  Nicholson  and  others,  alludes  to  the  revival 
of  activity  and  aggressiveness  among  pre-millenarians  then 
going  on  for  the  propagation  of  their  dogma,  and  declares  it 
to  be  nothing  less  than  the  wise  virgins  at  last  rising  up  and 
trimming  their  lamps  in  preparation  for  the  Coming  of  the 
Bridegroom.  This  not  only  assumes  that  the  Advent  is  at 
hand  but  it  arrogates  to  premillenarians  a  superior  readiness 
for  that  Coming,  if  not  a  deeper  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their 
Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  a  sly  insinuation  that 
post-millenarians  are  the  foolish  virgins. 

It  constitutes  no  slight  objection  to  pre-millenarianism  that 
with  so  many  of  its  ardent  advocates  not  only  is  belief  of  this 
doctrine  confounded  with  zeal  for  the  Master,  but  also  there 
is  an  habitual  proneness,  unperceived  often  by  themselves  no 
doubt,  to  impute  to  those  not  in  agreement  with  them  a  lower 
scale  of  loyalty  to  Scripture  and  a  laxer  zeal  for  the  honor 
and  kingdom  of  their  common  Lord.  I  cannot  see  why  it 
should  be  that  those  who  do  not  understand  the  Word  to  teach 
an  immediate  visible  return  of  Christ  should  love  and  long 
for  his  appearing  less  than  those  who  infer  from  Scripture 
that  the  times  are  ripe  for  it.  Yet  too  often  it  is  assumed  that 
this  latter  expectation  is  "the  test  of  a  vigorous  faith  and  of  a 
pious  love  for  his  appearing." 

It  is  contended  that  the  Apostles  and  Christians  of  their 
day  expected  the  return  of  the  Lord,  with  all  its  glorious  con- 
sequences, in  their  lifetime.  Almost  all  rationalistic  com- 
memtators  declare  that  the  Apostles  so  held  and  taught,  and 
they  make  the  point  against  inspiration  that  this  teaching 
was  falsified  in  fact.    Prof.  Hackett  affirms  that  the  hope  of 
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the  speedy  return  to  this  earth  of  our  Ivord  was  with  the  first 
believers  the  great  consummation,  on  which  their  strongest 
hopes  were  fixed,  that  they  lived  in  expectation  of  it  and 
hoped  to  be  prepared  for  it.  Rev.  J.  M.  Gray  says  that  our 
Lord  in  not  contradicting  these  expectations,  thereby  author- 
ized them.  Dr.  Tyng  argues  at  length  that  the  men  of  the 
first  Christian  generation,  including  the  Apostles  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  lived  in  the  almost  daily  ex- 
pectation of  the  lyord  and  the  end  of  the  world.  Dr.  Gordon 
says  of  the  early  Christians  that  they  lived  in  constant  and 
joyful  anticipation  of  receiving  back  their  sainted  dead.  "The 
difference  between  their  attitude  and  that  which  generally 
prevails  nowadays  is  this :  Now,  men  wait  for  death  to  bring 
them  into  the  presence  and  companionship  of  the  departed 
saints.  Then,  they  waited  for  the  resurrection  to  bring  their 
blessed  dead  back  to  them.  Now,  they  watch  for  the  open- 
ing inward  of  the  gate  of  the  grave  to  let  them  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  redeemed  with  Christ  in  Paradise.  Then,  they 
watched  for  the  opening  outward  of  the  gate  of  the  grave  that 
their  dead  might  rejoin  them  in  their  transformed  bodies." 
That  is,  David's  expectation  of  going  to  his  departed  child 
has  for  now  1,800  years  been  out  of  date.  And  we  are  urged 
back  to  this  platform  of  hope,  to  this  falsified  expectation,  as 
the  highest  and  holiest  plane  on  which  we  can  pitch  our  piety. 
View^ed  in  the  light  of  results,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  which 
attitude  of  the  two  was  divinely  authorized? 

We  concede  that  the  hope  of  the  bright  rewards  attendant 
upon  the  return  of  our  Lord  constitutes  now,  as  in  the  Apos- 
tolic teachings,  the  paramount  incentive  to  faith  and  holy 
endeavor.  Yet  we  fail  to  discover  one  instance  where  the 
hopes  that  center  in  his  Coming  are  made  contingent  on  the 
immediacy  or  the  pre-millennial  aspect  of  that  Coming.  They 
are  just  as  real  and  operative  on  the  other  scheme  as  they 
can  rightly  be  conceived  to  be  on  this.  The  early  Christians, 
clinging  to  the  fond  idea  of  the  earthly  kingdom,  at  first 
hoped  that  the  second  Advent  might  occur  in  their  day.  The 
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Apostles  themselves,  no  doubt,  in  advance  of  revelation,  cher- 
ished that  expectation.  It  was  revealed  to  them,  however, 
that  other  events  should  first  occur.  The  world  must  be 
evangelized,  the  Jews  converted  to  Christ,  the  apostacy  come 
to  a  head  and  the  man  of  sin  be  revealed.  As  the  Apostles 
spoke  by  inspiration,  it  cannot  be  urged  that  when  they  say 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  to  exhort  believers 
to  watch  and  pray  for  his  Advent,  they  believed  it  was  to  oc- 
cur at  once.  What  they  said  God  said.  If  God,  knowing 
that  his  Son  should  not  return  for  centuries  after  his  ascen- 
sion, could  say  to  the  people  :  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand  ;  watch,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour,  then 
that  language  was  appropriate,  even  though  those  using  it 
knew  that  the  Advent  could  not  occur  for  many  thousand 
years.  Even  in  our  Saviour's  prophetic  discourse,  Mk.,  13th 
chapter,  a  prominent  aim  was  to  tell  what  would  not  be  the 
signs  of  his  Coming,  that  believers  might  not  be  led  to  expect 
that  event  too  soon.  And  while  he  speaks  in  this  address  of 
his  speedy  coming  in  judgment  on  the  Jewish  capital,  he  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  the  universal  dissemination  of  the  gospel 
and  other  events  that  would  intervene  before  his  final  return 
and  postpone  it  far  beyond  the  limit  of  that  generation.  When 
the  Thessalonians  came  to  apprehend  that  the  Lord  was  to 
return,  Paul  wrote  them  a  special  letter  to  correct  that  impres- 
sion. He  beseeches  them  in  earnest  tones  not  to  be  troubled 
and  to  give  no  heed  to  the  insinuation  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  was  at  hand.  He  had  already  told  them  to  watch  for 
that  Coming.  Now  he  tells  them  that  this  Coming  was  not 
imminent.  This  teaching  of  Paul's  is  fatal  at  once  to  the 
theory  that  the  early  Church  on  divine  authority  lived  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  Coming  and  to  the  view  that 
watching  necessarily  implies  imminence.  We  have  seen  no 
reply  to  this.  Bonar  says  Paul  only  meant  that  there  were 
"no  streaks  of  dawn  as  yet."  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg  makes  the 
attempt  but  breaks  down.  He  can  only  say  that  Paul  could 
not  mean  to  contradict  himself  or  weaken  the  force  of  his 
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previous  exhortations,  in  which  he  had  reminded  the  Thessa- 
lonians  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  that  no  one  can  understand  these  words  to  contradict 
the  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  Com- 
ing of  the  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  imminent ;  that  no  matter 
how  the  passage  be  understood,  a  man  cannot  really  be  vsaid 
to  watch  except  he  regard  the  event  for  which  he  watches  as 
at  least  possible  at  any  time.  But  in  this  he  refuses  Paul  the 
right  to  explain  his  own  words  and  erects  his  own  inferences 
as  to  the  imminency  of  the  Coming  against  the  clear  and  un- 
mistakable teachings  of  the  Apostle.  Paul  taught  the  Thes- 
salonians  that  the  idea  of  an  immediate,  visible  Coming  must 
not  be  allowed  to  gain  possession  of  their  minds.  Such  an 
entreaty  would  never  have  come  from  a  pre-millenarian.  He 
would  have  been  afraid  of  destroying  the  possibility  of  watch- 
ing. It  is  singular  that  the  only  errors  as  to  the  second  Com- 
ing mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  all  consist  in  dating  it 
too  early.  In  the  parables  our  Saviour  hints  at  a  distant 
Coming.  The  bridegroom  tarried.  It  was  after  a  long  time 
that  the  nobleman  returned.  Peter,  in  his  exhortation  to  his 
brethren  in  the  flesh  to  repent  that  the  times  of  refreshing 
might  come,  alludes  to  spiritual  refreshing.  As  such,  it  had 
pertinency.  But  if  he  meant :  repent  that  the  Millennium 
may  come,  it  would  have  been  irrelevant  as  a  ground  of  ex- 
hortation. As  to  the  apprehension  among  some  that  John 
should  live  till  Christ  should  come  again,  John  himself  tells 
us  that  was  a  misapprehension,  unauthorized  by  the  words  of 
our  Lord.  Yet  the  statement  which  he  cites  as  current,  has 
this  deep  point  of  interest,  that  the  facility  with  which,  on 
the  slightest  grounds,  our  Lord  was  misunderstood,  reveals 
among  the,  as  yet,  unenlightened  disciples  an  expectation  of 
a  speedy  return  and  erection  of  the  Kingdom,  and  thereby  re- 
veals the  source  of  this  expectation  as  to  John  in  the,  as  yet, 
unpurged  Jewish  conceptions  of  a  carnal  kingdom.  So,  of 
any  similar  expectation  in  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic 
Church.    It  had  this  same  root,  was  equally  unauthorized  by 
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any  revelation  from  God,  and  suffered  the  same  refutation  by 
the  logic  of  events.  It  was  the  lingering  remains  of  exploded 
Jewish  expectation.  Much  that  the  disciples  fondly  dreamed 
failed  to  materialize.  Our  concern  is  not  with  what  the  early 
Church  thought,  but  what  the  Apostles  taught. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  of  our  Lord's  Coming  than  the 
question  of  its  nearness  and  the  duty  of  watching  for  it,  that 
are  just  as  serious  and  as  prominent.  Even  if  this  latter  seems 
to  imply  that  his  Coming  is  now,  and  was  in  the  Apostolic 
days,  momentarily  imminent,  there  are  whole  classes  of  pas- 
sages which  show  that  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  The  Church  of  to-day,  as  the  Apostolic  Church  before 
it,  not  only  has  to  watch,  but  has  a  work  to  do.  To  the  end 
of  time  it  must  go,  teach,  make  disciples.  This  is  her  great 
mission.  We  cannot  conceive  that  the  early  Christians  could 
expect  to  disciple  all  nations  in  their  generation,  or  that  they 
measured  the  destined  progress  and  mission  of  the  church  by 
what  they  could  accomplish  in  at  best  a  few  years.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  inspired  teaching  should  have  been  the  war- 
rant for  such  a  falsified  impression.  At  his  Ascension,  the 
disciples  asked  their  Lord  about  his  coming  again.  He  replied 
by  telling  them  of  their  work,  which  was  to  extend  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Again,  if  the  exhortations  to 
watch  were  in  that  day  compatible  with  all  the  work  then  to 
be  done,  they  must  still  be  compatible  with  the  remainder  of 
it  yet  undone.  The  expectation  of  the  Coming  must  be  re- 
pressed by  the  prior  necessity  of  a  world-wide  evangelization. 
It  is  this  latter,  the  work,  that  claims  our  love  and  consecra- 
tion to-day.  The  more  we  realize  its  magnitude  and  obliga- 
tion, the  less  serious  will  be  our  expectation  of  an  immediate 
return.  Dreams  and  fancies,  now  as  then,  give  way  before 
the  dawning  consciousness  of  a  world-wide  mission. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  Advent  being  near  ?  1.  It  must  be 
understood  in  connection  with  many  exhortations  to  patient 
waiting.  2.  It  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  that  will  admit  of 
a  lapse  of  1,800  years,  and  may  admit  of  as  many  more.    3.  It 
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means  that  we  are  now  entered  upon  the  last  dispensation,  the 
termination  of  which  will  be  the  end  of  the  world.  Events 
which  were  to  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  con- 
summation had,  at  least  the  first  train  of  them,  already  begun 
in  the  Apostolic  day,  and  are  now  hastening  to  fulfilment.  It 
is  based  upon  the  great  fact  that  with  God  all  time  is  brief, 
that  to  him  the  end  is  as  present  as  the  beginning.  But  all 
this  does  not  make  the  culmination  of  all  things  in  the  final 
Parousia  imminent  in  the  sense,  as  we  are  told,  that  it  must 
be  instantly  and  momentarily  expected.  It  ever  remains  that 
the  chronology  of  man  and  the  time-measurements  of  God  are 
guaged  by  different  standards. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  many  passages  that  seem  to 
put  the  Advent  near  at  hand,  simply  conceive  the  church  as 
one  in  all  ages,  a  continuous  body,  enduring  till  he  Comes, 
and  all  in  this  line  between  the  two  Comings  are  made  the 
objects  of  the  exhortation.  Dr.  David  Brown  cites  as  pass- 
ages that  may  be  thus  understood,  1  Cor.  1:7,  8;  Lk.  19:13  ; 
Phil.  1:6,  9,  11  ;  1  Thess.  5:9,  9,  10,  23  ;  1  Cor.  11:26.  Many 
pre-millenarians  are  inconsistent  in  that,  while  they  hold  that 
the  final  Advent  may  occur  any  day  and  is  confidently  ex- 
pected, they  hold  views  as  to  many  of  the  prophecies  that  are 
incompatible  with  the  theory  of  a  possible,  immediate  return. 
They  anticipate  prior  events  that  are  not  yet  realized.  The 
post-millenarian  only  affirms  more  prior  events  than  these  do. 
But  these  teach  a  number  and  variety  of  events,  yet  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  destroy  the  whole  doctrine  of  immediacy,  that  is 
the  very  soul  and  central  postulate  of  pre-millenarianism  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  vestige  of  truth  in  the  system.  The 
Jews,  they  teach,  must  first  be  restored  to  their  former  land, 
and  that  sufficiently  long  for  them  to  attain  therein  to  much 
prosperity.  The  temple  must  be  rebuilt  as  a  Jewish  temple, 
since  Christ  will  not  come  till  he  sees  the  abomination  of  des- 
olation standing  in  the  holy  temple.  Then  a  confederacy 
must  be  formed  against  the  Jews  and  they  be  assaulted  by  the 
armies  of  Gog,  in  the  midst  of  which  conflict  Christ  is  to  come. 
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Many,  with  Canon  Ryle,  hold  that  a  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  Antichrist  is  yet  to  be  expected  than  we  now  have  in 
the  Romish  Pope.  How  then  can  those  who  maintain  such 
expectations  be  looking  daily  for  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  ? 
Must  they  not  rather  be  looking  for  those  events  which  they 
believe  shall  precede  it?  Those  daring  souls  who  lift  the 
veil,  and  find  in  the  mystic  42  weeks  or  the  1,260  days  the 
disclosure  of  a  date  yet  future  for  the  end  of  this  dispensation, 
destro}^  the  imminence  of  the  Advent,  and  the  possibility  of 
watching  in  that  temper  and  under  those  conditions  which 
pre-adventists  say  are  necessary  to  that  exercise.  Every  cal- 
culator of  prophecy,  searching  with  his  key  for  dates  and  dis- 
closures of  times  that  are  fixed  in  the  future,  destroys  the 
possibility  of  watching  as  truly  as  those  do  who  say  we  must 
watch  across  the  Millennium. 

But  granting  that  the  Advent  is  thrust  off  by  a  sufficient 
interval  for  the  ripening  of  these  conditions,  and  that  it  is  not 
in  any  proper  sense  now  imminent,  it  is  yet  contended  that  it 
is  at  least  pre-millennial.  In  support  of  this,  they  point  con- 
fidently to  2  Thess.  2:8,  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist  by  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  and  to  Rev.  20:1-10,  the  dual  resurrec- 
tion ;  which  two  great  facts,  it  is  claimed,  necessitate  an  order 
that  involves  a  pre-millennial  Coming.  It  is  aside  from  our 
purpose  to  discuss  the  topic  introduced  by  this  second  passage. 
As  to  the  former,  it  is  argued  that  the  existence  of  the  apos- 
tacy  is  impossible  during  the  Millennium,  that  it  must  come 
to  a  head  and  be  overthrown  in  the  person  of  Antichrist  before 
the  dawn  of  the  millennial  period.  The  contention  is  then 
made  that  the  Coming  which  is  to  effect  this  overthrow  is  the 
visible,  personal  Coming  of  Christ,  to  erect  his  kingdom  of 
glory  on  the  earth.  But  this  is  assumption.  It  is  not  affirmed 
in  Thessalonians  that  it  will  be  by  a  visible  Coming.  The 
millennial  position  cannot  possibly  be  stronger  than  this  as- 
sumption, which  is  one  of  the  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of 
its  proof.  Yet  it  is  purely  an  assumption,  one  that  throws  the 
whole  problem  of  eschatology  into  confusion  and  has  nothing 
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to  substantiate  it  save  confident  assertion.  This  Coming  is 
indeed  a  pre-millennial  Coming,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
figurative  Coming.  On  the  other  interpretation,  it  is  the  only 
passage  of  Scripture  that  seems  to  me  to  favor  a  pre-millennial 
Advent.  But  in  this  it  is  in  plain  conflict  with  other  Scrip- 
tures that  are  clear.  If  we  understand  it,  however,  as  a  figu- 
rative Coming,  according  to  the  abundant  analogy  of  the 
prophetic  language  in  both  Testaments  and  as  our  Saviour 
himself  spake  of  his  Coming  to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
harmony  is  restored  and  the  last  vestige  of  support  is  taken 
from  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-millennial  Coming.  No  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  Rev.  xix.,  since  the  chronological  connec- 
tion of  the  20th  chapter  with  it  is  not  established.  This  latter 
chapter  does  not  mention  any  Coming  at  all. 

III.  But  we  are  told  that  the  prominence  assigned  to  the 
future  Coming  of  our  Lord  in  Scripture,  as  an  incentive  to 
holy  activity  and  watchfulness,  not  only  argues  that  it  must 
be  pre-millennial,  but  necessitates  that  we  should  believe  it  to 
be  daily  and  hourly  impending,  since  only  on  the  view  of  its 
imminency  can  it  exert  that  peculiar  uplifting  and  sanctify- 
ing power  it  is  so  fitted  to  impart ;  that  any  theory  which  in- 
terposes a  millennium  athwart  this  expectation  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  statements  of  Scripture  that  we  know  not  the  day 
when  the  Master  will  return.  Says  Trench  :  "It  is  a  neces- 
sary element  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  second  Coming 
that  it  should  be  possible  at  any  time,  that  no  generation  of 
believers  should  regard  it  as  impossible  in  theirs."  Says  Dr. 
Brookes  :  "To  hold  post-millenarianisni  is  to  dismiss  Christ's 
Coming  from  our  attention,  or  to  remand  it  so  far  back  as  to 
have  no  inference  on  character  and  conduct.  The  mind 
dwells  instead  on  heaven,  death  and  judgment,  and  from  these 
derives  its  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  Advent  ceases  to  be  the 
'Pole-star'  of  our  life."  To  show  the  disastrous  effects  of  over- 
looking the  imminence  of  Christ's  return,  he  further  declares 
that  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Papal  apostacy, 
the  cessation  of  missionary  effort  after  the  first  centuries,  was 
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the  lapse  of  the  pre-millennial  doctrine  through  the  ease  and 
sloth  induced  by  the  check  of  persecutions  (though  this  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  fact,  which  Dr.  N.  West  con- 
cedes, that  it  was  the  revival  of  missionary  activity  and  en- 
thusiasm that  relegated  the  doctrine  into  that  general  disbelief 
which  has  now  for  so  long  a  time  prevailed).  But  Dr.  Brookes 
says  further :  "The  spiritualizing  away  of  the  second  Advent 
has  to  a  fearful  extent  led  to  a  denial  of  the  literality  of  the 
resurrection."  He  virtually  makes  post-millenarianism  re- 
sponsible for  that  conception  of  justification  which  "banishes 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  bestowal  of  his  Grace  from  the 
emasculated  theology  of  the  day,  so  that  men  are  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  for  salvation."  To  post-millennialism  is 
due  the  impression  that  conversion  is  to  be  regarded  "as  a 
long  and  painfully  laborious  process,  a  result  of  culture  under 
self-imposed  restraints,  or  a  conformity  to  ecclesiastical  rules 
and  regulations ;"  whereas  "no  one  can  look  for  Christ's  Ad- 
vent as  possible  every  day,  as  not  improbable  any  day,  with- 
out being  cast  upon  his  finished  work  alone  for  justification, 
and  upon  his  faithful  word  alone  for  assurance."  As  for  sanc- 
tification,  he  says  :  "The  second  Coming,  not  death,  is  the  ap- 
propriate and  glorious  termination  of  our  growth  in  grace." 
This  is  a  startling  proposition  from  so  noble  a  Christian  ! 
Does  it  assert  that  sanctification  is  not  possible  or  perfect  till 
our  Lord's  return  ?  He  surely  cannot  mean  that  the  heavenly 
saints,  with  whom  he  now  holds  fellowship,  are  not  perfect  in 
holiness.  We  would  rather  believe  that,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  favorite  doctrine,  he  was  so  borne  away  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  Coming  was  dail}^  and  hourly  at  hand,  that 
he  confidently  expected  this  generation  of  believers  to  be  sanc- 
tified by  transformation  at  the  Parousia,  rather  than  by  en- 
trance into  heaven  through  a  death  they  were  not  to  anticipate 
or  ever  to  experience.  This  same  beloved  brother  has  given 
us  one  hundred  classified  verses  from  the  New  Testament  to 
set  forth  the  varied  practical  bearings  of  this  expectation. 
Yet  no  one  of  them  draws  its  force  from  the  fact  that  the 
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Coming  alluded  to  is  pre-millennial,  and  a  large  proportion 
do  not  allude  whatever  to  the  final  Coming.  Violence  is  thus 
done  to  Scripture  and  an  undue  stress  is  laid  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  that  Coming  by  understanding  it  as  the  motive,  where 
it  is  not  properly  alluded  to. 

But  how  are  we  going  to  vindicate  the  morality  of  God's 
plying  his  people  with  a  motive  that  in  itself  is  deception,  of 
his  authorizing  an  expectation  that  he  knew  would  not  be 
realized?  If  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians  confidently 
expected  their  I^ord  in  their  day,  and  if  that  expectation  was 
not  a  lingering,  exploded  Jewish  conception,  but  rightly  based 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  how  can  we  hold  that  they  were 
sanctified  by  a  hope  that  proved  to  be  false,  and  how  justify 
the  honesty  of  their  Lord  in  warranting  such  a  hope?  If  it 
was  his  wish  that  his  second  Advent  should  always  be  looked 
upon  as  a  possible,  nay,  a  probable  thing ;  and  if  it  was  for 
that  reason  he  gave  us  the  injunctions  to  watch,  etc.,  then  he 
made  use  of  false  means  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  moral 
end.  If  such  terms  as,  "behold,  I  come  quickly,"  "the  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand,"  were  properly  applicable  to  an  interval 
of  1,800  years,  how  can  any  one  say  that  they  express  a  mo- 
mentary imminence  to-day  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  with  Prof. 
Lummis,  that  "We  are  little  skilled  in  celestial  arithmetic." 
We  must  accept  the  providence  of  God  as  a  valid  interpreter 
of  his  Word,  and  this  interpreter  has  shown  us  that  the  im- 
minence here  taught  is  not  of  the  character  pre-millenarians 
understand  as  there  taught.  We  are  told  that  the  hope  of  a 
later  Coming  is  less  powerful  as  a  stimulus  than  the  hope  of  a 
near  one.  Hence,  that  we  may  get  the  larger  stimulus,  God 
authorizes  us  to  think  it  is  near,  and  tells  us  it  is,  so,  though 
when  he  so  taught  it  was  a  score  of  centuries  off.  But  is  it 
not  fallacious  to  hold  that  the  strength  and  influence  of  a  hope 
is  measured  by  its  apprehended  nearness?  Is  a  disciple, 
seventy  years  of  age,  more  holy  than  one  of  twenty  ?  Did  the 
hope  of  the  first  Coming  gather  sanctifying  strength  as  it 
moved  down  the  centuries?    Were  those  dwellers  in  Judea 
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who  rightly  regarded  the  prophetic  time  as  come  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Israel's  deliverer  more  sanctified  by  that  immi- 
nent expectation  than  were  Enoch  and  Noah,  who  walked 
with  God,  or  Abraham,  who  desired  a  better  country,  that  is 
a  heavenly  ?  Is  the  second  Advent  any  more  a  "pole-star"  in 
this  dispensation  than  the  first  was  under  the  former?  Was 
the  expectation  of  the  disciples,  at  the  Ascension,  that  the 
kingdom  on  which  their  hopes  were  centered,  would  then  be 
erected,  peculiarly  sanctifying  ?  How  then  could  the  same  or 
a  similar  expectation,  alike  negatived  as  to  the  fact,  be  sanc- 
tifying, when  entertained  ten  or  five  hundred  years  later? 
We  have  no  stronger  ground  for  expecting  our  Lord's  return 
in  our  day  than  these  disciples  had  in  their  day.  How  then 
can  we  attribute  to  this  expectation,  to-day,  sanctifying  power 
of  peculiar  order  ?  To  the  early  disciples,  amid  the  crash  of 
persecutions,  the  promise,  "Behold,  I  come  quickly,"  was 
peculiarly  appropriate,  if  it  meant  a  spiritual  coming  for  their 
deliverance.  But  to  refer  it  to  the  second  Advent,  an  event 
indeed  remote,  but  which  in  some  way  on  God's  authority 
they  were  to  believe  was  to  be  realized  in  their  day,  is  to  sup- 
pose God  meant  to  solace  them  with  deceptions.  But  we  are 
told  that  it  was  only  the  attitude  of  expectancy  he  wished  to 
promote,  and  that  such  an  attitude  is  refreshing  and  comfort- 
ing. This,  as  a  cure  for  heart  trouble,  is  close  kin  to  faith- 
cure  for  the  body. 

But  we  ask  :  What  motive  to  holy  endeavor  is  increased  by 
the  pre-millennial  expectation  ?  What  more  does  it  ultimately 
promise  ?  What  added  responsibility  does  it  entail  ?  We  have 
the  commands  of  our  Lord.  Our  obligation  to  his  redeeming 
love  is  immeasurably  great.  We  have  an  efficacious  gospel 
and  the  outpoured  Spirit,  and  a  perishing  world  is  appealing 
to  us.  After  a  brief  course  at  longest,  we  shall  lay  down  our 
work,  enter  into  his  glad  presence  and  be  crowned  with  the 
glories  of  an  unspeakable  triumph.  How  could  motives  be 
stronger  or  his  known,  certain  return  to-morrow  add  ought  to 
them?    An  expectation,  to  be  cheering  and  controlling,  must 
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ground  on  more  than  a  faint  possibility.  It  demands  the  war- 
rant of  a  promise  as  its  assurance.  Such  expectation,  as  much 
as  desired,  is  necessary  to  an  active  hope. 

The  error  of  the  Thessalonians  about  the  nearness  of  the 
day  of  Christ  arose  from  the  pretended  revelations  of  evil 
minded  men,  and  was  bolstered  by  forged  letters  purporting 
to  be  from  Paul.  If  the  divinely  authorized  expectation  for 
that  age  was  a  speedy  Coming,  it  is  strange  that  designing 
men  should  set  themselves  to  systematically  inculcate  the  same 
hope,  with  the  result  of  excitement  in  the  church  and  an  idle 
cessation  from  work  among  the  people.  It  is  strange  that, 
hostile  to  the  truth,  they  should  find  their  interest  "to  lie  so 
much  in  possessing  the  church  with  the  belief  of  Christ's  near- 
ness as  to  lay  false  prophecy,  pretended  Apostolic  discourses 
and  forged  letters  all  under  contribution  to  give  currency  and 
weight  to  this  view  of  the  Advent."  If  that  was  Paul's  view, 
why  their  zeal  in  the  matter?  If  "the  hope"  was  so  sancti- 
fying, why  should  Paul  hasten  to  puncture  their  hope  and 
teach  them  that  it  was  not  imminent.  If  then,  as  now,  it  was 
desirable  to  believe  that  the  Lord's  return  was  an  hourly  pos- 
sibility, the  proper  thing  for  these  disturbers  to  have  done 
would  have  been  to  teach  the  distance,  not  the  nearness,  of 
that  Return.  Certainly  the  disorder  raised  in  Thessalonica  by 
the  doctrine  of  imminence  is  not  favorable  to  the  view,  that 
it  is  one  peculiarly  promotive  of  rational  piety.  The  system- 
atic way,  says  Dr.  Brown,  in  which  Paul  lays  out  with  ample 
detail  "the  scheme  of  events  that  would  throw  the  Advent 
into  the  distant  future,  shows  that  he  saw  some  peculiar  evils 
in  the  womb  of  that  notion,  and  contemplated  with  concern 
and  grief  its  possible  progress  in  the  church."  Again  :  "Some 
of  the  prime  delusions  to  which  powerful  but  enthusiastic  and 
feverish  minds  have  given  birth,  have  been  associated  with 
the  very  expectation  to  which  the  Apostle  refers,  and  have 
derived  from  that  expectation  a  pabulum  which  has  rallied 
them  when  otherwise  languishing,  and  without  which  they 
would  neither  have  had  the  attractions  which  invested  them 
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while  they  lived,  nor  been  kept  so  long  from  sinking  into  the 
merited  oblivion  which  at  length  they  have  found."  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  trace  the  tendencies  of  this  pre-millennial 
hope  through  the  centuries  and  cite  the  extravagances  it  en- 
gendered in  Cerinthus,  the  romancing  Papias,  the  Anabaptists, 
Fifth  Monarchy  men,  Millerites,  Irvingites  and  other  ardent 
advocates  of  it,  who  made  it  the  moulding  thought  of  their 
religious  creed.  The  effects  claimed  for  it  as  to  edification 
and  experimental  faitb  are  wholly  illusory. 

Is  the'  apprehension  of  a  crisis  needful  as  a  spiritual  tonic  ? 
Is  it  a  moral  motive?  The  wicked  are  frequently  excited  by 
the  vision  of  impending  death,  but  is  it  not  more  often  alarm 
than  spiritual  conviction?  But  if  the  stimulus  of  a  crisis  be 
wholesome,  why  not  draw  our  incentive  from  the  nearness  of 
death.  Its  nearness  is  certain,  while  that  of  the  second  Ad- 
vent is  at  best  but  probable  and  precarious.  These  are  equally 
blessings  to  the  child  of  God.  Each  brings  him  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Beloved.  If  imminence  be  the  pungent  quality 
in  the  needed  motive,  why  should  the  expectation  of  going  up 
speedily  to  the  enthroned  Christ,  to  be  with  him  and  like  him, 
be  less  conducive  to  piety  than  that  of  the  probably  far  more 
remote  return  of  him  to  us  on  this  earth  ?  Few  pre-millena- 
rians  really  regard  it  as  more  probable  that  Christ  will  come 
this  year  than  that  they  will  die  during  this  period.  The 
blessedness  of  the  saints  now  in  the  realms  of  light,  is  so  in- 
conceivably great,  that  even  if  a  participation  in  an  earthly 
reign  with  the  returned  Christ  be  a  higher  and  more  glorious 
state,  that  fact  is  inappreciable  to  our  dull  conceptions,  save 
as  we  picture  a  sensuous  element  in  the  latter,  attractive  to 
our  carnal  natures  by  the  materialistic  conception  it  compels 
us  to  form.  Why  should  not  belief  in  an  order  that  God  actu- 
ally instituted  for  all  the  saints  who  have  preceded  us,  and 
which  is  doubtless  appointed  for  us  also,  be  less  sanctifying 
than  one  he  did  not  appoint  for  them,  and  doubtless  has  not 
for  us?  We  cannot  believe  that  holiness  can  be  the  product 
of  a  mistaken  expectation  any  more  than  we  can  that  super- 
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stition  generally  is  sanctifying.  Is  it  the  ideal  hope  that  we 
are  to  omit  heaven  and  be  retained  on  earth,  though  we  are 
told  that  here  we  are  but  pilgrims,  and  that  our  citizenship  is 
in  heaven? 

We  charge  the  pre-millennial  system  with  making  too  little 
of  the  blessedness  that  immediately  follows  death.  Many  of 
its  ablest  advocates  fall  into  this  mistake.  Speaking  of  the 
second  Advent  and  the  early  pagan  converts,  Dr.  Brookes 
says  :  "There  was  nothing  else,  there  could  have  been  nothing 
else,  set  before  them  as  the  hope  of  the  gospel ;  for  if  the 
grave  intervened,  it  was  only  in  the  touching  words  of  the 
inscription  on  Dean  Alford's  tomb,  'the  inn  of  a  traveller  on 
his  way  to  the  New  Jerusalem.'  "  Dr.  W.  P.  Mackey,  of  Eng- 
land :  "Men  talk  about  dying  and  going  to  heaven.  This 
'going  to  heaven'  is  a  mere  sentimental  phrase  invented  by 
man's  mind.  'To  be  with  Christ'  is  too  personal,  too  Scrip- 
tural, and  has  too  much  of  God  in  it,  to  be  popular  with  world 
Christianity.  So  the  'going  to  heaven'  phraseology  has  taken 
its  place  as  being  sufficient  to  look  holy  in  talk,  but  not  too 
far  to  commit  one  to  a  Person."  Says  Dr.  C.  K.  Imbrie  : 
"All  the  glorious  pictures  by  the  prophets  of  our  earth's  future 
and  the  race's  future  are  relegated  to  the  scenes  of  some  dis- 
tant place  called  Heaven."  Says  Dr.  Gordon  :  "lyCt  who  can 
shout  'victory'  as  the  grave  opens  and  the  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption creep  on,  and  the  touch  of  the  icy  hand  is  laid  upon 
the  brow,  but  we  are  sure  the  Scriptures  do  not  require  us  to 
commit  such  a  solecism."  Again  he  exclaims  against  those 
who  "idealize  this  hidden  enemy  (death)  into  a  good  angel ! 
as  if  it  were  his  bony  fingers  that  were  commissioned  to  bring 
us  our  reward  and  unlock  for  us  the  gates  of  life."  "Death 
has  been  thrust  into  the  place  that  belongs  to  Christ  himself, 
and  the  crown  of  welcome  which  we  should  ever  be  waiting 
to  put  on  the  head  of  him  who  at  his  Coming  will  swallow  up 
death  in  victory,  is  put  upon  the  ghastly  brow  of  him  who  is 
daily  swallowing  up  life  in  defeat."  If  the  impatience  which 
these  manifest  at  the  heavenly  felicity  that  interposes  between 
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them  and  the  millennial  kingdom  on  the  earth  be  not  cnred 
at  their  death,  then  celestial  joys  will  be  commingled  with  a 
restless  temper,  and  their  serenity  will  not  be  secnred  by  even 
the  blissfnl  sight  of  the  Lord  himself. 

There  is  more  of  earth  than  heaven  in  this  repressing  of  the 
hope  of  heaven.  It  is  a  clinging  to  the  flesh.  It  is  a  mini- 
mizing the  fact  that  God  has  other  and  satisfying  joys  than 
those  of  the  Millennium.  It  is  sensuous.  It  sees  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  elect  the  gathering  out  of  a  people  to  reign  on 
the  earth,  not  a  people  to  "be  with  him,  where  he  is."  Not 
thus  should  Christians  view  their  death.  The  vision,  granted 
to  the  martyr  Stephen,  of  Jesus  standing  with  outstretched 
hand  in  the  midst  of  the  rended  heavens,  overshadows  the 
cruel  blows  of  the  persecutors  and  makes  his  not  a  horrible 
but  a  triumphant  departure.  Since  Jesus  has  lain  in  the  grave 
its  gloom  is  dispelled  and  its  terrors  banished.  Go  the  full 
length  of  the  pre-millennial  tendency,  and  we  must  impover- 
ish our  hymnologyby  discarding  those  words  of  thrilling  com- 
fort and  sweetest  solace,  which  begin  :  "How  blest  the  right- 
eous when  he  dies  ;"  and  those  other  :  "Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed 
sleep."  It  still  stands  that  to  the  believer  to  die  is  gain,  and 
that  there  is  no  richer  hope  than  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ. 
"This  language,"  says  Dr.  F.  R.  Beattie,  "not  only  shows  that 
Paul  did  not  look  for  Christ's  second  Coming  as  the  climax  of 
his  glory,  but  to  his  own  departure  to  the  presence  of  Christ 
as  the  highest  possible  felicity,  and  clearly  indicates  how  Paul's 
piety  was  fostered  by  the  thought  of  going  to  Christ  rather 
than  by  Christ  coming  to  the  earth."  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  emphasized  the  great  fact  that  the  promises  to  Israel 
were  typical  and  spiritual,  and  had  fulfilment  in  that  heavenly 
rest  upon  which  the  believers  entered.  This  was  their  sanc- 
tifying hope.  We,  too,  have  an  inheritance  undefiled,  and  ^ 
that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  for  us  in  heaven. 

We  should  love  and  wait  for  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  to- 
day, because  then  will  his  Kingdom  receive  its  consummation 
and  we  our  resurrection  unto  life ;  and  because  we  enjoy  to- 
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day  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  a  foretaste  and 
pledge  of  the  blessings  we  are  to  receive  in  their  fulness  at 
the  Advent.  That  there  are  revealed  reasons  why  the  dawn- 
ing of  that  blessed  day  may  yet  be  remote,  does  not  make  us 
love  it  less.  Our  attitude  toward  the  Coming  should  ever  be 
that  of  eager  desire  and  patient  waiting,  and  of  prayer  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  objects  which  we  have  reason  from 
Scripture  to  believe  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  crowning  event. 

SufFer  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  that  honored  father, 
that  champion  of  the  truth  and  moulder  of  men,  whose  recent 
translation  so  profoundly  impressed  our  Southern  Zion,  Dr. 
R.  L.  Dabney.  It  was  written  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  : 
"In  my  teaching  on  this  subject,  I  have  always  urged,  what 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  plain,  that  since  our  bodily  death  will 
place  us  in  the  personal  presense  of  the  Redeemer  as  definitely 
as  would  his  pre-advent  to  this  earth  ;  since  this  bodily  death 
is  certain  for  all  of  us,  may  be  very  near  to  many,  and  cannot 
be  far  off  from  any,  this  fact  ought  to  furnish  every  possible 
stimulus  to  Christian  watchfulness.  I  can  see  nothing  at  all 
in  the  other  prospect  of  an  early  Advent  more  stimulating 
than  this  prosaic,  familiar  fact,  except  the  romance  of  the  pic- 
ture. I  have  also  referred  to  the  clear  language  of  Paul  in  2 
Thess.  2:1-11,  which  is  dead  against  the  pre-adventists.  Their 
favorite  position  is  that  God  intends  every  generation  of 
Christians,  including  the  earliest,  to  feel  the  pungent  stimulus 
to  holy  living,  arising  out  of  the  belief  that  this  glorious  and 
awful  second  Coming  may  take  place  within  their  own  earthly 
lives,  and  that  he  commands  us  all,  in  every  age,  to  cherish 
this  probable  expectation  and  watch  accordingly.  If  words 
mean  anything  I  hear  the  Apostle  Paul  contradict  them,  and 
say  in  substance  :  'I  do  not  teach  any  such  expectation  to  be- 
lievers of  my  own  generation  or  any  near  subsequent  ones.' 
He  learned  that  the  Thessalonians  had  thus  misconstrued  his 
first  Epistle  and  become  excited  over  the  romantic  notion.  He 
now  writes  this  second  Epistle,  in  large  part,  to  reject  and  re- 
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fute  that  notion.  He  gives  his  reasons  why  they  should  not 
have  misunderstood  him  as  teaching  it,  because  he  knew  of 
truths  which  rendered  the  romance  impossible.  They  were 
these  :  Christ's  second  Advent  cannot  take  place  until  after  the 
development  and  the  whole  wicked  career  of  Popery.  True, 
the  germs  of  that  heresy  already  existed  and  had  begun  to 
ferment.  But  there  then  existed  a  grand  obstacle  to  the  rise 
of  Prelacy  and  Popery,  an  obstacle  so  powerful  that  the  apos- 
tacy  could  not  grow,  until  it  w^as  taken  out  of  the  way.  This 
obstacle  was  the  Pagan  Roman  Empire,  then  new  and  in  its 
full  vigor.  Paul  as  much  as  says  to  them  :  'Brethren,  we  shall 
certainly  all  be  dead  before  the  second  Advent  can  occur,  be- 
cause all  these  things  have  got  to  happen  first.  So  don't 
excite  yourselves  about  the  romance  of  the  thing,  but  try  to 
prepare  for  death  with  all  your  might  ?'  To  me  it  seems  also 
plain  that  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  truth  and  candor  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  make  use  of  a  scare,  which  they 
knew  must  prove  false,  in  order  to  spur  believers  of  those  gen- 
erations up  to  their  duty.  The  inspired  men  must  have  known, 
what  fact  has  proved,  that  the  second  Advent  was  in  the  far 
distance.  I  cannot  think  that  they  would  deem  a  fable,  which 
time  must  continually  refute,  either  a  wise  or  honest  expedient 
for  keeping  men  to  their  duty.  Hence  I  must  hold  that  many 
of  the  'Comings'  of  the  Lord  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  not  his  actual  second  Advent,  (in  which  I  believe  as  fully 
as  anybody,)  but  his  personal  presence  with  his  people,  by 
some  other  means."  W.  A.  Alexander. 

Clarksville^  Tenn, 


V.  THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION- 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Education,  though  it  involves  the  implantation  of  certain 
facts  and  principles,  pertains  mainly  to  the  development  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  In  its  broadest  sense,  education  in- 
cludes within  its  scope  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul.  But  the 
development  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  being  more  difficult 
and  important  than  the  training  of  the  physical  powers,  the 
term  education  has  come  to  be  used  ordinarily  with  reference 
to  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  man. 

If  education  be  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
it  is  plain  that  unless  the  whole  of  these  faculties  is  brought 
under  its  influence,  the  result  will  be  a  one-sided  or  maimed 
soul.  The  defect  oi  ordinary  educational  schemes  is  the 
neglect  of  the  moral  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  intel- 
lectual faculties.  The  study  of  the  secular  branches  culti- 
vates the  intellectual  but  not,  to  any  considerable  degree,  the 
moral  faculties  ;  the  study  of  religion,  and  by  that  we  mean 
Christianity,  develops  both. 

If  this  be  true,  there  can  be  no  symmetrical  education  with- 
out the  teaching  of  God's  Word.  To  educate  a  people  in 
secular  branches  only,  is  to  leave  a  part  of  their  nature  unde- 
veloped, and  this  is  their  better  part,  the  part  by  which  they 
know  God,  and  apprehend  moral  truths.  Man's  moral  nature 
is  that  which  determines  his  character  for  good  or  evil.  The 
leaving  of  the  moral  element  out  of  education,  is  based  upon 
a  false  conception  of  the  state  of  the  soul  by  birth.  If  the 
soul  is  born  pure,  it  needs  only  exercise,  on  almost  any  line, 
to  develop  its  powers :  but  in  fact  the  soul  is  born  corrupt. 
So  it  needs  not  development  only ;  it  must  have  implanted 
within  it  a  new  principle  and  be  turned  away  from  its  natural 
bent  towards  righteousness  and  God. 

M.  Levasseur,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  in  a  paper 
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on  "Popular  Education  Among  Civilized  Nations,"  says : 
"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  results  have  sometimes 
failed  to  justify  the  hopes  that  enthusiasm  had  engendered. 
The  founding  of  the  school  has  not  dispensed  with  the  prison, 
for  criminality  has  numerous  causes,  both  individual  and  so- 
cial, that  cannot  be  overcome  by  teaching  children  to  read  and 
write.  The  advancement  of  material  well-being  is  not  indisso- 
lubly  joined,  nor  is  it  necessarily  proportionate  to  the  progress 
of  education.  It  is  even  true  that  people  may  desire  to  feed 
upon  debasing  literature,  as  the  success  of  more  than  one  peri- 
odical and  more  than  one  French  novel  will  testify." 

Ivcvasseur  writes  again :  "To  abstain  from  speaking  to 
children,  of  God,  of  worship  and  of  duty,  under  pretext  of 
not  wishing  to  interfere  with  their  liberty  of  conscience,  is 
not  to  be  truly  impartial,  because  such  restraint  will  allow 
the  tendency  to  indifference  to  implant  itself  in  the  soul." 

The  Rev.  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.,  lately  deceased,  said  last  year : 
"I  wish  that  we  could  have  a  system  of  parochial  schools  as 
universal  as  Knox.  If  something  effective  is  not  done,  both 
religion  and  civilization  will  be  corrupted." 

In  the  gigantic  system  of  public  education  now  being  con- 
ducted in  America  with  so  much  ability,  and  such  vast  ex- 
penditure of  money,  what  is  being  done  to  educate  man's 
moral  nature  ?  Almost  nothing.  Even  the  reading  of  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Bible  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  daily 
exercises  of  the  public  school.  The  great  majority  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation  get  no  other  education  than  that  afforded 
by  the  public  schools.  The  nation  is  trying  an  experiment 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences,  of  educating  its 
children  in  secular  learning,  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  of 
the  moral.  We  are  training  the  intellect,  without  the  heart, 
and  conscience. 

May  Christianity  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  ?  The 
question  has  received  its  answer — No ;  and  this  is  the  logical 
result  of  the  State  undertaking  the  great  work  of  education. 
Our  government  is  pledged  to  entire  separation  from  religion. 
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During  many  ages  one  of  the  greatest  questions  among  men 
has  been — "What  is  the  best  form  of  civil  government  ?"  And 
each  country  answers  this  question  for  itself.  An  equally  im- 
portant but  much  less  studied  question  is — "What  is  the  proper 
province  of  civil  government  ?"  In  some  countries  and  periods 
the  province  of  government  seems  to  have  included  the  entire 
life  and  business  of  man.  Under  a  paternal  system,  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  take  care  of  everything  and  everybody. 
The  tendency  of  modern  progress  has  been  to  repudiate  this 
idea,  and  the  province  of  civil  government  has  been  much 
curtailed.  In  America,  religion  has  been  properly  stricken 
out  of  it.  Government  still  has  too  much  to  do  with  business, 
and  in  the  State  claims  education  as  a  part  of  its  province.  It 
will  be  strange  if  men  do  not  learn  by  experience  that,  as  it  is 
a  mistake  for  civil  government  to  interfere  in  religion,  so  also 
it  is  a  mistake  for  it  to  undertake  education. 

The  best  governed  people  are  those  who  are  little  but  wisely 
governed.  Men  should  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  welfare, 
and  simply  be  protected  in  their  rights.  The  State  can  only 
protect  men  in  their  religion  as  it  does  in  their  business.  The 
State  can  have  no  direct  agency  in  religion.  Properly,  civil 
government,  as  we  understand  it  in  this  republic,  is  mainly  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of  things, 
and  the  doing  for  the  people  of  such  things  as  they  cannot  do 
for  themselves.  The  intrusion  of  government  into  the  private 
business  of  citizens,  is  always  paralizing  and  usually  corrupt- 
ing. Does  the  practical  assumption  of  the  duty  of  educating 
youth,  as  exemplified  in  our  public  schools,  promise  an  un- 
mixed blessing  to  the  nation  ?  No ;  rather  it  tends  to  the 
development  of  an  irreligious  people. 

This  leads  to  the  inference  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
State  lending  aid  to  education,  it  ought  not  to  assume  control 
of  it.  The  logic  of  the  situation  is  unavoidable.  The  State 
being  the  creature  of  people  of  all  creeds,  can  adopt  no  par- 
ticular creed,  can  authorize  no  positive  religious  teaching 
whatsoever.    Therefore  the  State  cannot  give  a  complete  or 
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symmetrical  development  of  the  soul ;  can  give  only  a  one- 
sided education.  This  raises  the  question — If  the  State  can 
give  only  a  one-sided  education,  ought  it  to  give  any? 

Behind  this  question  lies  another — Is  it  expedient  to  educate 
the  intellectual  powers  without  the  moral  ?  Is  it  an  advantage 
to  the  individual  himself,  or  to  the  nation,  to  give  a  man  sec- 
ular learning,  and  intellectual  skill,  without  awakening  and 
instructing  his  conscience?  The  answer  must  be  no — if  we 
believe  that  man  is  born  with  a  sinful  nature.  In  other 
words,  to  give  a  man  a  godless  education  only  makes  him 
more  powerful  for  evil.  It  is  putting  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a 
wild  Indian  and  teaching  him  to  use  it,  before  he  has  become 
civilized  and  moral. 

As  to  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, there  can  be  no  debate  among  wise  men.  Daniel 
Webster  said  :  "In  what  age,  by  what  sect,  where,  when,  by 
whom,  has  religious  truth  been  excluded  from  the  education  of 
youth  ?  Nowhere.  Never  !  Everywhere,  at  all  times,  it  has 
been  regarded  as  essential.  It  is  of  the  essence,  the  vitality  of 
useful  instruction."  These  words  were  uttered  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's famous  speech  in  the  Girard  will  case  of  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  John  B.  Minor,  Lly.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
says  :  "It  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  of  our  perverted  humanity,  that  among  a 
Christian  people,  and  in  a  Protestant  land,  such  a  discussion" 
(whether  the  education  of  youth  may  not  be  secularized) 
"should  not  seem  as  absurd  as  to  enquire  whether  school  rooms 
should  be  located  under  water  or  in  darksome  caverns.  The 
Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  the  follower  of  Confucius  and  of 
Budha,  each  and  all  are  careful  to  instruct  the  youth  of  their 
people  in  the  tenets  of  the  religion  they  profess.  Whence 
comes  it  that  Christians  are  so  indifferent  to  a  duty  so  obvious, 
and  so  obviously  recognized  by  Jew  and  Pagan  ?" 

Governor  Rice  of  Massachusetts,  at  a  public  anniversary, 
lifted  up  a  warning  voice^ against  "the  inadequacy  and  perils 
of  our  modern  system  of  one-sided  education,  which  supposes 
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it  could  develop  manhood  and  good  citizenship  out  of  mere 
brain  culture." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  family  and  the  church  are 
responsible  for  the  religious  training  of  the  young :  let  them 
instruct  the  children  in  morality.  Well,  so  be  it.  This  is 
just  where  the  responsibility  should  lie.  But  has  not  the 
State  by  her  public  school  system  rendered  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  parents  to  discharge  this  responsibility  to  the 
young?  Can  a  sufficiency  of  religious  instruction  be  given 
children  by  the  church  in  one  hour  of  Sunday  school  teach- 
ing on  Sunday  morning  ?  Can  children  get  any  systematic 
religious  education  in  this  way?  No;  the  parents  must  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  religious  instruction.  But 
what  opportunity  have  the  parents  for  this  undertaking  when 
their  children  must  attend  school  all  day,  and  study  their  les- 
sons at  night  ?  Because  parents  have  neither  time  nor,  as  a 
rule,  ability  to  educate  their  children,  they  turn  them  over  to 
those  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  thereby  become  the 
agents  of  the  parents,  the  parents  transferring  to  the  teachers, 
for  the  time,  a  part  of  their  authority,  to  be  recalled  if  im- 
properly exercised.  Now  when  the  parent  commits  his  child 
to  an  agent  to  educate,  shall  he  have  an  understanding  with 
this  agent  that  he  is  to  educate  only  one  class  of  faculties  in 
the  child  ?  The  parent  by  sending  the  child  out  of  his  house 
for  education,  has  made  it  difficult  for  himself — the  parent — 
to  give  systematic  instruction  in  anything — including  even 
religion.  Therefore  it  amounts  to  this,  the  child  shall  have 
no  systematic  moral  development.  His  head  shall  be  edu- 
cated, but  not  his  heart ;  his  mind,  but  not  his  conscience. 
He  shall  be  trained  imperfectly  for  this  world,  and  not  at  all 
for  the  next.  This  is  the  practical  result  of  the  State  school 
system  of  education. 

The  plan  has  now  been  in  operation  long  enough  for  its 
fruits  to  appear.  What  can  be  said  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  it  improving  ?  Is  there 
a  higher  tone  of  public  opinion  ?    Is  there  more  loyalty  to 
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truth,  more  reverence  for  law,  more  honesty  and  virtue? 
Every  thoughtful  observer  must  answer — No ;  not  more  of 
these  best  elements  of  human  character,  but  less,  much  less. 
We  are  distinctly  on  a  down  grade,  driving  forward,  we  know 
not  whither.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
been  so  much  activity  in  Church  work  among  all  classes. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  It  seems  to  be  in  considerable  part,  be- 
cause for  five  or  six  days  in  the  week,  the  rising  generation 
are  under  the  influence  of  purely  secular  training,  and  for  one 
hour  or  two  on  Sunday  only,  they  are  subject  to  religious  in- 
struction. It  is  impossible,  under  these  conditions,  to  secure 
a  systematic  moral  training,  and  a  symmetrical  development 
of  the  powers  of  the  soul.  This  is  the  fact  with  reference  to 
those  children  who  attend  Sunday  schools,  but  what  vshall  be 
said  of  that  vast  body  of  youth  who  are  not  Sunday  school 
scholars?  They  get  practically  no  religious  instruction  what- 
soever. We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  parochial  schools 
of  the  Roman  Church.  But  is  not  that  Church  wiser  than 
we  ?  Indeed,  it  is  better  for  a  child  to  be  trained  up  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic  than  an  infidel  or  a  sceptic. 

What  shall  be  done  about  it  ?  Shall  the  State  be  made  to 
teach  religion  ?    No  ;  this  is  impossible  and  undesirable. 

The  parents  must  undertake  the  education  of  the  young. 
The  State  is  a  voluntary  human  institution,  recognized  indeed 
of  God,  but  the  Church  and  family  are  his  own  direct  creations. 
Parents  hold  the  responsibility  under  God  for  the  training  of 
the  young.  We  must  have  schools  undertaken  and  carried 
on  by  churchmen — that  is  by  Christian  parents  who  are  God's 
trustees  for  children  ;  but  it  must  be  as  Christian  parents,  and 
members  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  religious  instruction 
of  these  schools  must  be  under  church  direction.  The  church 
has  a  right  to  require  her  members  to  educate  their  children 
in  secular  and  sacred  branches  of  learning,  and  it  has  a  right 
to  superintend  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  in  the 
school  as  it  has  in  the  family. 

In  this  matter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  shows  consum- 
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mate  wisdom  in  keeping  its  children  in  her  parochial  schools, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  that  church  to  live  long  with- 
out such  a  means  of  inculcating  its  doctrines  in  the  minds  of 
rising  generations.  The  public  schools  would  soon  educate 
Catholic  children  away  from  the  church  if  they  were  allowed 
to  attend  them. 

The  lyutherans  also  have  been  wise  in  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  Church  schools.  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Oelschlaeger,  D. 
D.,  pastor  of  Bethlehem  Evangelical  lyUtheran  Church,  of 
Richmond,  who  has  a  parochial  school  in  connection  with  his 
church,  tells  me  that  "the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has 
a  system  of  church  schools  fiilly  as  well  developed  as  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church,"  and  furnishes  the  statistics  "one  Synod  of 
the  Southern  Church,  the  so-called  Synod  of  Missouri,  for  1896. 
Communicant  members,  380,006.  Parochial  schools,  1,527  ; 
Parochial  school  teachers,  1,586  ;  Parochial  school  scholars, 
87,908."  This  surely  is  a  very  handsome  exhibit.  In  these 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  secular  branches,  the  Bible,  the 
Church  catechism  and  Church  history,  are  regularly  taught. 
Why  cannot  we  Presbyterians  emulate  the  example  of  our 
IvUtheran  brethren,  who  are  so  much  like  ourselves  in  polity 
and  doctrine? 

In  Canada  we  may  learn  something  from  the  experiments 
there  being  tried  on  several  lines.  In  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  there  is  a  public  school  system,  and  by  law,  reli- 
gious instruction  is  excluded  from  the  curriculum.  In  the 
Protestant  province  of  Ontario  the  Protestant  public  schools 
are  without  religious  instruction.  This  is  said  to  have  come 
about  as  an  effect  of  denominational  jealousies.  The  teachers 
are  forbidden  to  read  any  except  certain  passages  from  the 
Bible,  selected  by  the  general  school  authorities,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  make  any  comments.  They  are  also  required  to 
read  very  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  forms  of  prayer  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  each  day's  exercises.  The  Catholics 
have  a  portion  of  the  school  funds  and  control  their  schools 
absolutely,  giving  the  children  a  thorough  indoctrination  in 
the  tenets  of  the  church. 
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Ill  Ontario  there  is  a  system  of  Episcopal  Church  schools 
culminating  in  Trinity  University  of  Toronto.  The  schools 
are  modeled  after  English  Church  schools  and  give  thorough 
religious  instruction.  In  the  elementary  stage  of  education 
the  schools  have  not  been  established  in  all  communities,  but 
their  numbers  are  growing,  and  the  Episcopal  schools  of  On- 
tario are  acknowledged  by  eminent  Presbyterians  to  be  giving 
the  best  results  of  all  the  schools  in  the  province. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  there  is  a  division  of  the  school 
funds.  The  Protestants  here  are  in  the  minority,  and  they 
have  their  own  schools  with  a  complete  religious  curriculum, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Protestant  Board  of  Commissioners. 

In  Manitoba  the  Protestants  are  in  the  majority,  and  there 
are  no  separate  public  schools.  But  the  priests  are  allowed 
at  certain  hours  to  come  in  and  give  religious  instruction. 
An  eminent  Canadian  Presbyterian  declares  that  in  the  Catho- 
lic province  of  Quebec  the  backbone  of  the  Roman  Church  is 
the  Catholic  schools,  supported  as  they  are  by  public  funds. 
It  so  happens  there  that  the  Protestants,  though  a  minority, 
pay  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  and  the  funds  being  distrib- 
uted by  the  per  capita  of  the  children,  the  Roman  Catholics 
get  the  larger  portion  of  the  money.  A  Presbyterian  minister 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  speaking  this  said  to  me,  that  he 
did  not  object  to  this.  It  was  far  better  for  children  to  have 
a  Roman  Catholic  training  than  to  get  no  religious  instruc- 
tion of  any  kind.    Better  to  be  Romish  than  infidel. 

It  is  plain  that  the  logical  result  of  the  State  undertaking 
to  educate  the  young  is  that  religion  shall  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether from  the  schools.  It  takes  time  to  reach  this  result  but 
it  is  certain  to  come  at  last.  Therefore  I  argue  the  State  has 
no  business  to  undertake  education,  for  the  evident  reason 
that  it  cannot  give  the  young  a  complete  education  of  their 
whole  nature.  The  whole  system  is  wrong,  and  it  is  time 
that  the  Church  and  parents  awoke  to  their  responsibility  for 
the  proper  education  of  children. 

The  Christian  people  of  the  United  States  have  long  since 
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begun  to  supply  their  youth  with  religious  education  in  con- 
nection with  their  secular  training.  There  are  Church  col- 
leges scattered  over  all  the  land,  and  they  are  doing  a  vast 
work,  not  only,  but  the  best  work  that  is  being  done,  to  make 
good  men  and  women.  The  great  number  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  the  host  of  students  on  their  rolls,  show  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  colleges  in  which  Christian  influences  are 
paramount. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  influence  given  by  civil  author- 
ities, and  the  vast  sums  expended  out  of  the  public  taxes,  upon 
State  institutions,  two-thirds  of  the  graduates  of  the  nation 
are  from  Church  and  independent  colleges.  It  is  plain  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  best  people  of  the  land  are  not 
satisfied  to  have  their  youth  ediicated  without  positive  relig- 
ious instruction,  at  least  during  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing graduation. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  greatest  institutions  of 
America  are  not  as  a  rule  State  Universities  ;  witness — Har- 
vard, Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Vanderbilt,  Iceland  Stanford,  Chicago,  Brown,  and  Amherst. 
The  subsidizing  of  a  University  by  the  State  prevents  its  re- 
ceiving large  bequests,  and  also  brings  the  University  into 
politics.  So  in  point  of  fact  few  State  Universities  attain 
greatness. 

Through  the  personal  kindness  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  have  secured  the  following 
interesting  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States.  These 
are  the  figures  for  1896-1897  for  students  in  universities  and 
colleges  for  men,  and  those  to  which  both  sexes  are  admitted, 
and  for  schools  of  technology.  They  do  not  include  colleges 
exclusively  for  women  : 

Students  in  Public  Institutions  27,196 

Students  in  Independent  Institutions  18,946 

Students  in  Denominational  Institutions  36,150 


Total  number  of  students. 


82,292 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  colleges  for  women  ex- 
clusively : 


These  figures  show  that  in  male  colleges  the  church  is  doing 
a  third  more  than  the  State,  and  in  female  colleges  ten  times 
as  much. 

In  the  Church  colleges  religion  is  taught  of  course,  and 
that  is  the  case  also  in  many  independent  colleges  that  have 
no  connection  with  either  Church  or  State.  Washington  and 
Ivce  University  is  a  notable  example  of  this  class,  so  also  is 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  which  is  classed  as  non-sectarian  or 
independent,  in  the  National  Educational  Reports. 

All  this  shows  that  twice  as  much  is  being  done  for  higher 
education  by  church  and  independent  institutions  as  is  being 
done  by  the  State.  But  when  we  come  to  the  lower  branches 
of  education,  and  look  at  the  elementary  schools,  we  find 
that  though  there  are  numerous  independent  private  schools, 
the  State  is  doing  the  great  mass  of  this  work,  and  the  Church 
(except  the  Roman  Catholic)  comparatively  little.  The 
Church  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  religious 
training  in  elementary  schools.  The  unwisdom  of  this  is 
manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  while  children  are  in  their 
elementary  studies  they  are  most  easily  impressed  with  reli- 
gious truth. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  United  States  in  1897,  was  13,998,585. 

In  private  elementary  schools  there  were  1,334,800  pupils. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  denominational  elementary 
schools,  but  the  following  are  the  reports  for  high  schools, 
academies,  and  seminaries  not  connected  with  the  State  : 


Students  in  Public  Institutions  

Students  in  Independent  Institutions, 
Students  in  Church  Institutions  


458 
2,921 
4.959 
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Denomination. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Non-Sectarian  

1,182 

4,605 

57,385 

271 

1,237 

11,728 

Methodist  (North  and  South).... 

125 

533 

8,786 

119 

675 

4,895 

115 

474 

7,294 

106 

394 

4,816 

Friends  

61 

292 

4,006 

58 

231 

2,813 

Lutheran  

33 

134 

1,989 

All  other  Denominations.  <  

36 

117 

2,942 

Total  

2,106 

8,752 

106,654 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  are  the  only  churches 
that  have  undertaken  to  have  a  complete  system  of  elementary 
church  schools.  In  this  they  show  their  wisdom.  The  most 
important  years  in  the  life  of  a  youth,  regarded  from  a  re- 
ligious standpoint,  are  from  6  to  16 — the  period  when  religious 
impressions  are  usually  received,  if  ever.  The  Roman  Church 
does  not  greatly  encourage  higher  education,  for  reasons  of  its 
own,  but  it  does  keep  its  hand  on  its  children  until  they  are 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  should  enjoin  upon  parents  the  duty  of  estab- 
lishing for  their  children,  schools  in  which  the  Christian  ele- 
ment is  dominant,  and  should  superintend  the  religious  in- 
struction given. 

A  conference  of  four  South  Atlantic  Synods,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  adopted  a  report,  asking  each  Synod  represented  to 
appoint  a  permanent  committee  on  ''Church  and  Christian 
Education  to  excite  interest  in  Christian  education ;  and  urg- 
ing ministers  to  preach  on  the  subject,  also  enjoining  PrCvSby- 
teries  and  Church  Sessions  to  establish  primary  and  prepara- 
tory schools  in  which  the  Bible  should  be  a  text  book."  This 
report  was  adopted  by  the  Synods  and  the  work  was  under- 
taken as  proposed.    In  North  Carolina  collections  are  taken 
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Up  in  the  churches  to  aid  in  establishing  schools  in  poorer 
and  newly  evangelized  districts.  The  Synod  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  a  permanent  committee  of  "Church  and  Christian  Edu- 
cation," and  has  adopted  a  "Constitution  for  Parochial  Schools" 
prepared  by  the  committee,  and  "proposed"  it  to  the  churches. 
It  proposes  that  a  school  shall  be  conducted  by  three  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Session,  and  also  that  in  addition  to  secular 
branches,  the  Bible  and  the  standards  of  the  church  shall  be 
regularly  taught.  The  Synod  "has  undertaken  to  establish  a 
day  school  wherever  its  missionaries  are  sent,  and  such  has 
been  the  success  of  Church  Extension  by  means  of  this  adjunct 
to  the  preachers'  work  that  it  is  becoming  our  fixed  policy  of 
universal  approval."  I  quote  from  a  letter  from  Rev.  J.  B. 
Shearer,  D.  D.,  chairman  of  the  Synod's  committee.  Encou- 
raging success  has  attended  these  efforts. 
The  following  is  the  document  referred  to : 

Constittition  for  Parochial  Schools.    Approved  by  the  Synod  of 
North  Carolina^  and  Proposed  to  the  Churches. 

1.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of    does  undertake  to 

establish  a  school,  to  be  under  Church  control  as  a  Christian 
school. 

2.  The  sole  government  and  administration  of  the  school 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  session,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  one,  two, 
and  three  years,  respectively,  and  the  session  shall  fill  vacan- 
cies as  they  recur,  electing  for  three-year  terms.  Two  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

3.  The  school  shall  be  limited  in  its  scope  and  design  to 
primary  and  preparatory  education,  male  or  female,  or  both. 

4.  The  Bible  shall  be  used  as  a  text  book  throughout  the 
school  in  such  measure  and  proportion  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine, so  as  to  make  the  school  distinctively  a  Christian 
school ;  and  the  standards  of  the  Church,  also,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  found  practicable. 

5.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  raise  and  disburse  monies 
and  to  hold  property  in  trust  in  furtherance  of  this  object  if 
necessary. 

6.  The  Board  shall,  at  their  discretion,  found  and  develop 
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the  school  as  rapidly  as  the  means  in  hand  may  jnstify  with- 
out incurring  debt. 

7.  The  Board  shall  adopt  their  own  by-laws  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  this  paper,  which  shall  be  of  the  nature  of  fun- 
damental law  to  the  Board  in  the  execution  of  their  trust. 

8.  In  case  it  shall  ever  prove  desirable  to  secure  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  the  provisions  of  this  paper  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  charter,  or  else  adopted  as  a  fixed  part  of  the 
by-laws. 

9.  This  paper,  mutatis  mutandis^  is  recommended  to  the 
Presbyteries  for  the  founding  of  Presbyterial  schools  of  any 
grade. 

In  Columbia,  S.  C,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  there  is  a  school  conducted  successfully  by 
the  Session,  in  which  "The  Children's  Bread,"  "The  Child's 
Catechism,"  "The  Shorter  Catechism,"  and  the  Bible  are 
regularly  taught.  It  grew  out  of  a  mere  class  for  study.  It 
was  formally  organized  under  Mr.  T.  P.  Junkin  as  principal, 
with  four  teachers.  It  began  with  forty  scholars,  and  in  two 
years  it  grew  to  a  membership  of  186.  It  is  now  flourishing 
and  doing  a  great  work  for  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  Ses- 
sion has  the  right  of  giving  free  scholarships  to  not  more  than 
fifty  children,  the  others  paying  from  %\  to  $4  per  month 
tuition,  according  to  grade. 

This  shows  that  the  scheme  is  practicable,  and  that  Presby- 
terian parents  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children  in  a  Church  school. 

No  doubt  many  parents  not  Presbyterians  would  send  their 
children  to  such  a  school,  especially  if  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  be  maintained.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  "in 
the  Presbyterian  schools  of  Montreal  there  are  800  Jewish 
children,  of  which  number  almost  none  have  been  excused,  by 
request  of  their  parents,  from  studying  the  New  Testament." 

The  success  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  schools  is 
proof  enough  that  Presbyterians  could  establish  and  maintain 
parochial  schools.  The  wonder  is  that  we  have  not  under- 
taken this  work  long  ago. 
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If  we  are  going  to  have  Christian  education  in  any  thorough 
and  effective  way,  it  must  be  in  a  system  based  upon  Chris- 
tian elementary  schools  ;  and  how  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  agency  and  indeed  initiative  of  the  Church,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine. 

What  religious  teachings  would  you  have  in  an  elementary 
parochial  school  ?  Answer — the  Bible  above  all  things.  How 
can  any  one  be  called  educated  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
greatest  of  all  books  ?  I  would  have  also  the  catechism  of 
the  Church,  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  Christian  ethics. 
I  would  have  attendance  upon  these  studies  compulsory,  but 
any  pupil  might  be  excused  on  the  written  request  of  his 
parents.  Comparatively  few  would  make  any  such  request, 
and  when  they  did  it  would  probably  be  only  in  the  matter 
of  the  Church  catechism,  and  possibly  Church  history. 

In  reply  to  those  who  oppose  the  teaching  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  not  wise  nor  liberal  to  have 
children  study  what  contains  so  much  dogma,  I  will  quote 
from  an  address  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  January  18,  1898,  by 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  an  elder  in  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
"Religion,"  said  he,  "in  our  Scottish  schools  has  always  been 
a  fundamental  part  of  education.  What  is  wanted  is  Chris- 
tian education  by  Christian  teachers.  We  are  constantly  told 
that  this  or  that  catechism  or  manual  is  too  advanced  for 
children,  and  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  simple  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  without  dogma.  This  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
You  cannot  teach  the  most  elementary  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity without  dogma.  The  catechism  properly  used  is  of 
incomparable  value.  The  Lord's  prayer  even  contains  dogma." 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  interference  of  the  Church  in 
education  has  not  been  productive  of  the  best  results — instance 
Russia,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  obvious  reply 
is  that  in  these  countries  the  Church  has  not  had  the  Bible 
taught  the  young,  but  only  a  mass  of  mingled  truth  and  error, 
in  which  Ritualism  and  Superstition  were  the  predominant 
religious  elements.    In  countries  where  the  Church  has  had 
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the  Bible  and  Christian  truth  taught,  the  results  have  been 
most  beneficent. 

It  has  also  been  objected  that  it  is  best  to  educate  children 
in  the  midst  of  evil  associates,  that  they  may  be  able  to  learn 
how  to  resist  evil.  But  surely  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  young 
away  from  evil  until  their  characters  are  formed,  and  their 
minds  filled  with  the  truths  of  God's  Word. 

The  great  object  of  religious  teaching  is  to  establish  God 
in  the  soul,  and  to  develop  a  new  character  having  the  divine 
stamp  upon  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  law  of  God  oc- 
casionally presented  to  the  mind.  It  must  be  constantly  pressed 
upon  it.  What  God  has  revealed  of  himself  should  be  taught 
every  day,  especially  during  the  formative  period  of  youth. 
Our  present  method  of  confining  religious  teachings  practically 
to  one  day,  or  a  very  small  part  of  one  day,  per  week,  makes 
religion  a  thing  apart  from  the  life  and  education  of  a  child. 
He  puts  it  on  and  off  with  his  Sunday  suit,  and  the  natural 
result  is  that  religion  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  conduct. 

If  we  have  Christian  schools  in  which  the  religious  elements 
of  instruction  are  under  ecclesiastical  control,  what  should  be 
the  attitude  of  the  church  towards  the  State  schools  and  col- 
leges ?  Answer.  It  should  certainly  not  be  a  hostile  attitude. 
On  the  contrary  all  good  people  should  endeavor,  in  all  law- 
ful ways  to  bring  religious  influences  to  bear  upon  them.  At 
the  same  time,  churches  have  a  perfect  right  to  establish  schools 
of  their  own  for  the  Christian  education  of  youth,  neither  an- 
tagonizing public  schools,  nor  asking  any  aid  from  the  State. 

If  any  argument  were  necessary  to  show  the  advantage  of 
Church  schools  in  which  Christian  truth  is  taught  from  the 
beginning,  Scotland  furnishes  an  unanswerable  one.  The 
most  religious  of  all  nations  are  the  Scotch,  and  no  people  are 
more  sturdy,  and  morally  robust  than  they.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  great  agency  through  which  this  has  come 
about  is  the  parish  school.  Knox  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining parish  schools,  had  the  enormous  advantage  of  a  State 
Church,  and  one  including  practically  the  whole  population. 

7— PQ 
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We  cannot  have  that,  but  as  a  people,  we  have  far  greater 
wealth.  Our  parents  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  having  their 
children  educated  in  schools  where  religion  is  dominant.  It 
might  be  difficult  at  first,  and  progress  slow,  but  as  the  merits 
of  the  system  became  understood  and  appreciated,  endowments 
would  crystalize  about  Church  schools  as  they  do  about 
Church  colleges,  and  they  might  be  made  free  or  nearly  so. 
If  one  denomination  established  such  schools,  others  would 
imitate  their  example.  Well,  all  the  better.  Competition 
would  tend  to  elevate  and  maintain  the  standard  of  education, 
and  if  the  public  schools  were  absorbed,  so  be  it. 

It  is  objected  that  the  system  would  tend  to  intensify  the 
sectarian  spirit.  This  would  depend  of  course  largely  upon 
what  was  taught  in  the  schools.  If  only  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  a  church  were  taught,  of  course  the  results  would  be  sec- 
tarian. But  if  the  Bible  were  the  principal  text  book,  and  if 
the  great  doctrines  of  God  and  salvation  were  magnified, 
denominational  peculiarities  might  safely  be  inculcated.  But 
this  is  to  be  said,  sectarianism  comes  largely  from  ignorance. 
A  thorough  education  in  Presbyterian  church  schools  would 
produce  intelligent  Presbyterians  ;  no  harm  in  that  surely ; 
but  they  would  be  too  well  educated  to  be  narrow  and  bigoted. 
The  best  Christians  are  not  those  who  have  no  special  regard 
for  any  particular  church,  but  rather  those  who  intelligently 
believe  in  the  church  to  which  they  belong.  The  best  citi- 
zens are,  as  a  rule,  the  best  churchmen,  of  whatever  evangeli- 
cal church  they  are  members.  The  foundation  of  all  perma- 
nent national  greatness  is  moral  character,  and  Christianity 
alone  can  give  this.  "Our  help  is  in  the  Lord  who  made 
heaven  and  earth."  "Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord :  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 
And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in 
thine  heart :  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children."    Dent.  vi:5-7.  Robert  P.  Kerr. 

Richmond^  Va. 


VI.  TWO  FAMOUS  CHRISTMAS  DAYS— 496  AND  800. 


The  Christinas  festival  celebrates  an  event  of  such  trans- 
cendent importance  that  no  human  incident  can  add  interest 
to  it.  The  historian,  whether  he  approaches  the  manger  in 
the  cattle  shed  in  Bethlehem  with  the  holy  awe  which  ani- 
mated the  Judean  shepherds,  the  lofty  reverence  which 
breathed  from  the  wise  men  of  the  Orient,  or  the  cold  ration- 
alism of  the  critical  scholar,  must  reckon  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  among  the  greatest  events  of  human  history.  His  birth 
was  epoch-making.  None  ever  lived  as  He  lived.  Never 
man  spake  as  He  spake.  Never,  save  by  His  death,  has  the 
symbol  of  the  death  of  a  malefactor  been  raised  into  the  sub- 
limest  emblem  of  triumphant  love. 

The  memory  of  that  blessed  birth  has  permeated  every  rank 
of  society  and  sweetened  every  relationship  in  life.  It  has 
added  beauty  to  the  most  beautiful  of  human  things — mother- 
hood. It  has  revealed  the  charm  of  childhood.  It  has  dig- 
nified family  life.  It  has  elevated  our  conception  of  citizen- 
ship. And  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  brotherhood 
of  man  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

But  while  we  recognize  the  surpassing  splendor  of  the  birth- 
day of  our  lyord,  we  are  interested  in  other  Christmas  days. 
Not  because  they  add  anything  to  the  day,  but  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  borrow  from  the  event  the  day  commemorates 
a  noble  dignity.  There  are  two  anniversaries  of  our  I^ord's 
birth  of  special  note  and  united  interest.  They  are  famous 
not  so  much  because  the  one  was  marked  by  the  baptism  of  a 
barbarian  king,  and  the  other  by  the  coronation  of  an  em- 
peror, but  because  they  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a 
great  chain  of  events  in  connection  with  the  triumphant  strug- 
gle of  the  great  Catholic  church  to  maintain  Trinitarian 
orthodoxy  in  opposition  to  barbarian  Arianism.  That  is  to 
maintain  the  Bible  doctrine  of  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead, 
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that  sublime  and  sacred  mystery,  against  the  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  truth  of  God  according  to  the  desires  of  sinful  men. 
The  first  of  these  days,  Christmas  day  496,  saw  the  fierce 
Frank,  Clovis,  or  Hlodowig,  as  he  doubtless  called  himself, 
bend  his  victorious  head  at  the  font  in  the  Cathedral  of  Sois- 
sons.  The  second  saw  the  greater  hero  of  the  Franks,  Charle- 
magne, or  more  justly,  Karl  the  Great,  crowned  Emperor  of 
the  West  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  by  the  hands  of 
the  Pope. 

Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the  fulness  of  the  times.  Greek 
thought  and  speech  had  done  their  work.  Roman  rule  and 
law  had  consolidated  the  West.  The  astute  and  able  Augus- 
tus was  upon  the  throne  of  the  great  world  empire  and  the 
world  was  for  once  at  peace.  But  the  Roman  world  was  rot- 
ten at  the  core.  Madness,  or  something  worse,  seized  upon 
the  masters  of  the  world.  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  raved 
upon  the  throne.  In  vain  the  provinces  gave  greater  em- 
perors than  Rome  herself  could  furnish  ;  in  vain  philosophers 
like  Marcus  Aurelius  strove  with  self-complacent  satisfaction 
to  stay  the  progress  of  decay ;  in  vain  did  the  children  of 
peasants,  slaves  and  barbarians  climb  the  dizzy  steps  to  im- 
perial eminence.  Statesmen,  soldiers,  priests  and  philoso- 
phers ;  Romans,  Spaniards,  Pamionians,  Dacians,  Thracians, 
Illyrians  and  Arabians ;  heroes  and  patriots ;  monsters  of 
cruelty  and  of  vice  ; — the  long  procession  passes  by  upon  the 
sad  and  sickening  path  of  ever-gathering  doom.  Rapacity  and 
misrule,  dissipation  and  profligacy,  do  their  work  within  till 
the  glory  of  Rome  is  but  a  hollow  shell  ready  to  be  broken 
through  by  any  blow  which  may  be  struck  from  without. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  hope  of  better  things ;  a  line  of 
able  soldiers  culminated  in  the  great  Emperor  Diocletian. 
He  struggled  to  raise  a  new  structure  to  uphold  Rome^s 
eternal  name.  The  structure  fell  because  he  wedded  it  to 
heathenism.  A  worthier  came  after  him  in  the  person  of 
Constantine,  and  in  him  Christianity  ascended  the  Imperial 
throne.    He  followed  the  example  of  Diocletian  in  removing 
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the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  the  East  and  with  greater 
skill  in  selecting  a  position  of  strength  and  strategic  import- 
ance fixed  his  capital  upon  the  Bosphorus  and  gave  it  his  own 
name.  While  Rome  fell  again  and  again  before  the  wild 
invaders  of  the  North,  for  nine  centuries  Constantinople  with- 
stood every  shock  of  war  and  it  was  more  than  a  millennium 
before  barbarian  feet  brought  their  savage  customs  inside  her 
virgin  walls. 

With  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  and  the  removal  of  the 
capital  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  the  Eternal  City  suf- 
fered a  rude  reversal  of  power.  Rome  might  still  give  her 
name  to  the  Empire,  but  it  was  Roman  no  more.  Constan- 
tine  was  born  at  York,  in  England,  his  race  was  of  alien 
stock,  he  had  embraced  the  belief  of  a  Jewish  sect,  and  had 
fixed  his  throne  outside  of  Imperial  Rome,  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  outside  even  of  glorious  Greece.  Rome  herself, 
robbed  of  her  might,  kept  up  the  empty  form  of  rule  in  a 
barren  Senate  House,  where  the  fair  form  of  a  discredited 
statue  of  victory  spread  abroad  wings  that  were  destined  to 
soar  no  more.  In  her  decay  she  was  proud  and  pagan  still. 
But  as  there  had  been  even  in  Paul's  and  Nero's  times  "saints 
in  Caesar's  household,"  there  was  a  Christian  church  in  Rome, 
and  as  the  Emperors  disused  the  old  title,  not  less  lofty  than 
King  or  Emperor,  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
able,  faithful  and  politic,  were  preparing  the  way  to  assume 
it  themselves.  Even  when  there  were  two  Emperors,  one  in 
the  East  and  one  in  the  West,  the  Western  Emperor  no  longer 
fixed  his  court  in  worn-out  Rome,  but  in  far  away  Trier,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Northern  Moselle,  or  in  lovely  Milan,  in  the 
sheltered  plain  beneath  the  towering  Alps,  or,  when  Italy 
alone  owned  his  sway,  in  Ravenna,  hard  by  the  eastern  coast. 
Unabashed  by  the  higher  dignity  of  the  imperial  court,  the 
bishop  developed  the  germ  which  was  to  make  Rome  again 
mistress  of  the  West. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  how  great  a  part  North  Africa 
played  in  those  days.    We  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  Africa 
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save  as  inhabited  by  negroes,  Moors  and  Arabs.  We  forget 
the  glory  of  Carthage  and  the  splendor  of  Greek  civilization 
in  Egypt,  and  only  with  an  effort  can  think  of  the  lovely  Cle- 
opatra as  a  fair-faced  Macedonian  with  auburn  hair  and  trans- 
lucent skin.  1  It  was  out  of  the  great  cosmopolitan  city  with 
which  the  mighty  Alexander  crowned  his  conquests  that  Africa 
was  to  send  a  spirit  to  vex  the  victorious  Constantine.  It 
grew  out  of  a  mere  church  quarrel.  Arius  of  Alexandria  took 
exception  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  a  sermon  by  Alexander, 
the  bishop  of  the  city.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  it 
came  out  that  Arius  was  the  heretic  and  not  x\lexander,  and 
the  mighty  Athanasius,  then  only  a  deacon,  saw  that  in  the 
views  of  Arius  lay  the  germ  of  a  grievous  heresy — one  form 
of  unitarianism.  It  seemed  at  first  but  a  nice  distinction  of 
w^ords.  It  became  at  last  the  wedge  to  divide  churches,  king- 
doms, races.  Athanasius  stood  firm  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  that  the  Son  is  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father.  In  the  Council  of  Nice  this  view  was  sus- 
tained, but  under  Constantine's  son,  Constantius  11. ,  Arianism 
or  semi-Arianism  controlled  the  court  and  rapidly  mastered 
the  church  through  courtly  appointments  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities in  the  East.  Athanasius  was  banished.  Only  in  the 
West  did  he  find  sympathy  and  support. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between  340  and  380,  when 
the  noble  Spaniard,  Theodosius  the  Great,  began  the  work  of 
rehabilitation,  Arianism  swayed  the  sceptre  and  the  croziers 
of  Eastern  Christendom.  During  this  time  the  great  Teutonic 
peoples  were  pressing  down  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube. 
Goths  and  Visi-Goths,  Burgundians  and  Lombards,  Vandals 
and  many  other  tribes,  were  coming  in  contact  with  Roman 
civilization,  were  enjoying  Roman  gifts,  were  finding  employ- 
ment in  Roman  legions,  were  winning  by  craft  and  conquest 

^Shakespere  in  his  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  has  doubtless  imposed  his  idea 
of  her  as  "tawny,"  and  like  a  "gypsy"  upon  English  readers.  He  may  have 
thought  of  "gypvsy"  as  meaning  "Egyptian,"  but  doubtless  as  the  dusky 
race  of  his  time. 
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the  rig^ht  to  settle  within  Roman  boundaries.  And  Ulfilas 
first,  and  after  him  many  another  missionary  of  the  cross  bore 
to  Goth  and  Vandal  and  Burgundian  the  precious  message  of 
eternal  life.  Unhappily  Ulfilas  and  his  fellows  taught  their 
converts  Arian  Christianity,  taught  them  that  Christ  was  not 
begotten  but  created,  that  He  was  not  the  same  in  substance, 
but  only  of  like  substance  with  the  Father,  and  so  sought  to 
rob  the  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  Life  of  some  of  His  divine  na- 
ture. Arianism  was  to  be  dreaded,  too,  not  only  for  what  it 
taught,  but  for  what  it  implied.  It  opened  wide  the  door  to 
further  robbery.  For  to  deny  His  perfect  divinity  is  to  seek 
to  dethrone  the  Son  from  His  mediatorial  throne,  and  so  to 
lead  the  way  to  an  ever-widening  series  of  disastrous  teachings. 
History  has  justified  all  of  Athanasius'  fears.  To  take  but  a 
single  example :  New  England  Unitarianism  has  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  dreadful  denial  of  Christ's  divinity  in  the 
past  seventy-five  years,  until  one  section  of  it  now  shrinks  from 
the  very  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  sets  up  a  rival  lord  in  an 
"historic  Jesus." 

When  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  Goths  under 
Alaric  began  at  last  the  final  act  of  occupation,  they  thus 
brought  with  them  something  far  more  terrible  than  the  hor- 
rid menace  of  barbarian  manners.  They  threatened  to  destroy 
the  saving  truth  of  the  divine  sacrifice  for  sin.  Knowledge 
of  law  and  letters,  skill  in  art  and  handicraft,  might  rise 
again  from  the  ruins  of  Rome  as  from  the  ruins  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes,  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  of  Carthage  and  Athens, 
but,  O  Jerusalem,  thou  who  killedst  the  prophets,  thy  last 
sacrifice  could  never  more  be  made  for  man. 

With  frightful  speed  the  Ostro-Goth  mastered  Italy,  the 
Visi-Goth  Western  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Vandal  passed  over 
and  established  himself  in  Africa,  and  the  Burgundian  took 
Southeastern  Gaul.  All  were  Arian ;  all  looked  askance  at 
the  ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's  and  in  the  hundred  bishoprics 
in  Gaul  and  Spain  and  Africa  where  the  holy  Trinity  was  hon- 
ored and  worshipped.    By  this  time,  about  450  let  us  say, 
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while  still  barbarians,  these  great  Germanic  peoples  were  well 
acquainted  with  Rome's  treasures  and  knew  how  to  govern 
so  as  to  preserve  for  themselves  Roman  wealth  and  commerce, 
Roman  law  and  administration,  Roman  architecture  and  the 
useful  arts.  The  Roman  citizen  in  Rome  or  Milan,  in  Lyons 
or  Geneva,  was  doubtless  better  off  under  Theodoric  the  Goth, 
or  Alaric  the  Visi-Goth,  than  he  had  been  under  the  last  pale 
shadows  of  the  Roman  name  such  as  Honorius  or  Romulus 
Augustulus. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  now  saw  plainly  that  the  Roman 
spirit  was  dead,  that  it  was  never  again  to  breathe  the  breath 
of  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  Empire.  With  subtle  and 
far-seeing  policy  they  set  to  work  to  build  a  spiritual  power 
within  the  broken  fabric  of  the  Western  world.  After  much 
study  they  developed  a  policy  that  was  to  justify  richly  their 
wisdom.  They  saw  how  Rome  had  lost  her  glory  in  her  in- 
vaders' eyes.  They  recognized  her  unsuccessful  rivalry  with 
the  Arian  bishops  of  the  new  races.  So  they  looked  far  away 
to  the  Northeast  to  the  broken  but  reviving  remnant  of  the 
Franks  for  an  ally. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  Franks  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  a  powerful 
and  enterprising  people,  mad  with  the  fever  of  emigration, 
fierce  in  their  lust  for  war,  inexhaustible  in  their  supplies  of 
men.  One  little  band  flew  off  in  an  erratic  flight,  cut  its  way 
through  Gaul  and  Spain,  seized  a  fleet  and  crossed  into  Africa, 
hewed  a  path  across  North  Africa,  and  faded  out  of  memory 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  without  purpose  save  that  of  plun- 
der, without  plan  save  that  which  guides  the  vulture  to  its 
food,  without  desire  save  that  for  action  and  the  fray,  they 
lived  and  died  in  a  very  spasm  of  ferocious  life.  A  little  later 
a  band,  more  trained  in  human  arts  than  these,  who  had  been 
colonized  on  the  southern  frontier  of  what  is  now  Russia  to 
help  keep  back  other  fierce  tribes,  seeing  a  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  decided  to  go  on  a  school-boy  frolic.  They  seized  the 
ships  and  slew  the  sailors.    Swept  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  rav- 
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aging  the  shores  as  they  went ;  fell  upon  Greece  and  the 
Islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  sacked  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
Africa,  visited  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of  Spain,  passed  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  thence  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  landed 
amongst  their  kindred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  This  was 
in  270.  Since  then  they*had  fought  with  and  for  the  Empire 
with  lordly  impartiality,  had  given  great  officers  to  court  and 
army,  such  as  the  terrible  Arbogast,  who  slew  the  lovely  child 
Emperor  Valentinian  II.  in  his  bed,  and  set  up  a  mere  scrib- 
bler as  mock  Emperor  while  he,  the  fierce  Frank,  really  ruled  ; 
and  had  set  a  nobler  mark  for  future  rivalry  in  the  beautiful 
Eudoxia,  the  Prankish  wife  of  the  Eastern  Eriiperor  Arcadius. 

But  the  inexhaustible  Frank  energy  was  too  fiery  for  their 
prosperity,  and  when  Chilperick,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks, 
died  in  481  he  left  the  claim  to  rule  over  his  tribe  to  a  lad  of 
fifteen.  The  Franks  were  then  mere  scattered  handfuls  here 
and  there  along  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse  and  the  Schelde.  But 
his  son  Hlodowig,  whose  harsh  guttural  name  modern  histo- 
rians have  softened  into  Clovis,  was  a  born  ruler.  Steadily 
he  gained  the  mastery  over  his  own  tribe  and  then  over  his 
race,  till  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  was  ready  to  go  forth 
to  wider  warfare.  A  little  remnant  of  the  old  Romanized 
Gauls  had  drawn  together,  in  what  is  now  Northeastern  France 
and  Belgium,  around  the  beautiful  city  of  Soissons.  The  other 
Teutonic  tribes  with  eyes  upon  Rome  and  the  golden  south 
had  passed  them  by.  Now  the  young  Frankish  chief  made 
of  them  an  easy  prey,  and  set  up  his  throne  in  the  beautiful 
Roman  city.  We  cannot  reproduce  the  splendor  of  those 
Roman  cities,  with  their  cathedrals  and  their  basilicas,  their 
palaces  and  their  baths,  their  roads  and  their  gardens.  Least 
of  all  can  we  revive  the  spell  with  which  they  captivated  the 
pagan  forest-dwellers  wont  to  worship  beneath  an  oak  tree  and 
to  dwell  in  rude  booths.  One  thing  only  we  know.  These 
barbarians  did  not  come  with  stolid  indifference,  but  high  joy, 
to  this  feast  of  rich  things.  They  caught  with  surprising 
swiftness  the  ideas  represented  by  the  multiplex  life  they  met 
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with.  They  had  amazing  assimilative  powers  of  mind  and 
soul.  The  time  it  took  them  to  digest  what  they  devoured  is 
measured  b}^  centuries — a  full  thousand  years — and  we  call  it 
the  dark  ages.  But  it  was  scarcely  two  generations  ere  they 
lived  the  life  and  aped  the  manners  and  imitated  the  thoughts 
of  the  old  civilization.  It  was  only  for  the  full  tide  of  a  new 
Germanic  culture  that  Europe  had  to  wait  till  the  Renaissance. 

The  keen  churchmen  of  the  age  saw  the  situation  clearly. 
Men  like  the  popes  of  the  time  and  Bishop  Remigius  of  Rheims 
had  learned  the  Teutonic  as  well  as  other  types  of  human 
nature.  They  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  unlearn  a  lesson  once 
gotten  well  by  heart,  and  how  much  easier  it  is  to  learn  if 
there  is  a  reward  at  the  end  of  the  task.  They  knew  in  Rome, 
too,  the  advantage  of  a  distant  master.  So  they  formed  the 
plan  of  winning  the  pagan  Clovis  to  Catholic  Christianity 
and  of  using  him  to  break  down  the  dominance  of  Arian  Goth 
and  Burgundian. 

We  cannot  follow  the  threads  of  the  diplomacy  involved  in 
this  great  plan.  Remigius  (St.  Remi),  Bishop  of  Rheims, 
was  the  worthy  agent  of  the  church.  Theodoric  the  Goth, 
lord  of  Italy,  played  into  their  hands  by  asking  the  hand  of 
Clovis'  sister  in  marriage.  The  next  step  was  to  find  for 
Clovis  himself  a  royal  bride  of  Catholic  faith.  This  was  no 
easy  task,  but  it  was  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Clotilda, 
daughter  of  a  Burgundian  king,  then  dead,  and  niece  of  the 
joint  rulers  of  that  people,  Gondebald  and  Godegisil.  She 
had  been  reared  by  her  mother  in  Geneva  in  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity, and  she  was  won  for  Clovis  as  his  bride.  She  had 
the  noble  qualities  which  have  adorned  so  many  of  the  high- 
born women  of  her  race.  She  was  pure  and  gentle,  yet  loyal 
and  brave  ;  she  was  devout  without  being  ascetic  ;  devoted  to 
her  royal  spouse  without  cringing  before  his  wrath  or  refus- 
ing the  opportunity  to  raise  him  to  her  own  high  privilege. 
Like  her  descendant  Bertha,  who  bore  the  same  glad  truth  to 
England  when  she  was  chosen  for  a  like  purpose  as  the  wife 
of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  she  won  her  husband's  love  and  not  less 
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his  high  regard.  Thus  the  outworks  of  the  citadel  of  man's- 
soul  were  gained. 

Then  came  the  dark  day  of  trial.  Clovis  in  496  was  about 
thirty  years  old.  For  ten  years  he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of 
civilized  life.  For  several  years  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  four  settled  forces  of  contemporary  rule.  Suddenly  his 
place  and  power  were  put  in  deadly  peril.  Another  tribe  of 
the  great  Germanic  peoples,  the  Alemanni,  demanded  a  share 
of  Roman  spoil  and  threatened  all  before  them.  Clovis,  the 
last  comer,  held  the  gate  of  the  West.  Upon  his  kingdom  the 
new-comers  beat  with  fierce  demands  for  spoil.  A  great  battle 
was  at  last  joined,  probably  not  far  from  the  present  city  of 
Strassburg.  At  first  the  fresh  forest  men  seemed  to  beat  the 
brethren  who  for  ten  years  had  felt  the  enervation  of  civilized 
life.  Clovis  saw  the  tide  of  battle  set  steadily  against  him. 
The  thought  which  he  had  doubtless  often  revolved  in  his 
mind  before  now  leaped  to  utterance.  He  vowed  to  Clotilda's 
God,  the  God  of  Battles,  his  allegiance  if  he  would  save  his 
all  from  wreck  upon  this  foughten  field.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  tide  of  disaster  was  stemmed.  The  ebb  tide  set  in.  The 
Alemanni  were  broken,  gave  way  and  fled.  Goth,  Burgundian 
and  Frank  were  given  a  respite,  and  Catholic  Christianity  was 
saved  upon  that  field. 

Clovis  returned  to  Scissons  in  triumph — a  triumph  which 
was  shared  in  every  church  of  orthodox  faith  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  at  once  prepared  to  fulfill  his  vow.  Some  months 
were  spent  in  needed  instruction.  At  length  at  the  high  fes- 
tival of  Christmas  Clovis  and  some  thousands  of  his  people 
presented  themselves  to  receive  the  sacred  seal  of  the  Christian 
church.  Remigius  and  his  brother  Principius,  Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  made  use  of  every  available  means  to  impress  their  bar- 
baric convert.  Soissons  still  retained  much  of  the  civilization 
of  Roman  times.  Its  cathedral  was  no  mean  temple.  The 
scene  rich  in  the  mellow  radiance  of  the  storied  windows  and 
the  flaring  lights  of  countless  candles,  varied  by  the  costumes 
of  priests  and  choristers,  and  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the 
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bishops  and  higher  clergy,  was  transformed  by  the  celestial 
harmony  of  the  chanted  service  of  the  ancient  church.  The 
fierce  Frank  was  smitten  with  awe  at  the  threshold.  As  he 
entered  the  great  west  door  and  breathed  the  air  heavy  with 
incense  he  exclaimed  :  "Is  this  the  heaven  that  ye  bring  me 
to?"  We  can  fancy  the  triumph  in  the  bishop's  tone  as  he 
replied  :  "Nay ;  but  it  is  the  way  to  heaven  for  thee." 

Grandly  the  pious  bishop  bore  himself  as  they  passed  down 
the  splendid  vista  of  the  nave ;  more  grandly  yet  as  the  rude 
and  victorious  king  stood  beside  the  font,  he  bade  him  bend 
his  head  before  the  majesty  of  God,  and  stoop  his  kingliness 
before  the  King  of  Kings.  "Bend  low  thy  head,  Sigambrian," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  ;  "adore  that  which  formerly  thou 
didst  give  to  the  flames.  Let  the  flames  now  have  that  which 
once  thou  didst  adore." 

Such  was  Christmas  Day  496. 

It  was  a  day  of  momentous  consequences.  From  it  dates 
the  close  alliance  of  the  papacy  with  the  Frank  kings.  It 
gave  to  Clovis  the  secret  allegiance  of  thousands  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  cities  of  the  Burgundian  and  Gothic  kingdoms, 
and  made  the  clergy  of  the  orthodox  church  his  spies  and  po- 
litical agents.  It  aided  him  to  wage  successful  war  against  the 
Burgundians  and  the  Goths,  and  to  make  the  Frankish  rule  a 
permanent  force  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church 
labored  faithfully  to  tame  and  Christianize  her  new  ally.  If 
the  arm  of  strength  was  used  to  fight  the  churches'  battles, 
fierce  crimes  were  faithfully  condemned.  The  house  of  Clovis, 
indeed,  hearkened  with  but  half  an  ear  to  spiritual  counsels, 
and  sank  beneath  the  vices  of  too  great  power.  Another  house 
of  the  Franks  arose,  however,  that  of  Charles  Martel,  and  took 
its  place.  The  Lombards  pressed  in  by  the  Burgundian  gate- 
way and  overran  Italy  with  fresh  barbarian  rage,  or  fresh  zeal 
for  Arianism.  The  Saracen,  too,  with  the  new  unitarianism 
of  Mohammed,  broke  in  over  the  ruins  of  the  Visigothic  king- 
dom of  Spain  and  spread  the  green  banner  of  Islam  in  the 
ravaged  plains  of  Gaul.    Once  more  the  Frank  proved  faith- 
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fill  to  his  vow.  He  crushed  the  Saracen  at  the  gate  of  Tours 
in  732  ;  then  broke  the  waxing  Lombard  strength,  and  joined 
hands  with  the  Pope  in  the  Eternal  City. 

At  length  the  greatest  of  all  the  Franks  ascended  the  throne. 
Charles  had  many  of  the  vices,  but  also  all  of  the  virtues,  of 
his  race.  Forceful,  broad-minded,  a  giant  in  mind  and  body, 
he  upheaved  the  Western  world  upon  his  ample  shoulders. 
In  him  the  world  rulers  of  the  never-forgotten  Empire  of 
Rome  seemed  to  live  again.  Here  at  length  the  German  bar- 
barians had  bred  a  man  worthy  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  a 
Caesar  and  an  Augustus,  a  Hadrian  and  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  a 
Constantine  and  a  Theodosius.  The  church  saw  in  him  the 
man  she  began  to  plan  for  three  hundred  years  before. 
Church  and  Frank  had  kept  their  mutual  vows.  Charles  had 
humbled  the  whole  Western  world.  From  the  Danube  to  the 
Pyrenees,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  his 
edicts  were  obeyed.  In  all  these  lands  the  blessed  Trinity 
was  adored,  and  God  praised  with  His  coequal  Son.  Charles 
himself  went  to  Rome  to  keep  in  splendid  state  the  Christmas 
feast,  and  the  people  received  him  as  the  church's  most  wor- 
thy son. 

On  Christmas  Day  800,  the  Frank  king  bent  his  royal  head 
before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  high  mass 
was  chanted  in  the  grandest  of  Gregorian  music.  All  the 
pomp  of  majestic  ritual  and  all  the  glory  of  human  power 
united  in  the  service.  Just  at  the  moment  of  deepest  solem- 
nity, the  symbolic  sacrifice  complete,  the  Pope  stepped  for- 
ward and  placed  a  crown  upon  that  bended  brow  and  hailed 
the  Northern  hero  Emperor  of  Rome. 

The  moment  was  big  with  meaning.  Two  great  ideas  were 
linked  in  this  hour.  We  behold  the  representatives  of  the 
world  empire  and  the  world  church  in  closest  union.  Charle- 
magne was  the  fountain  head  of  that  Holy  Roman  Empire 
which  was  destined  to  dominate  the  Middle  Ages  and  only  to 
lose  its  last  lease  of  life  at  the  hands  of  an  Emperor  of  the 
French  who  began  to  reign  just  a  thousand  years  later.  The 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  leading  a  more  precarious  life  was 
yet  destined  for  higher  things.  Faithful  and  unfaithful,  tri- 
umphing in  weakness  and  tottering  in  pride,  she  gave  life  to 
a  ruined  world.  In  her  arrogance,  she  denied  her  Lord,  and 
passed  her  sceptre  to  no  earthly  hand,  but  in  the  Reformation 
restored  it  to  that  blessed  Spirit  who  ruleth  as  He  will  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Bryce,  the  brilliant  historian  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, says  : 

"The  coronation  of  Charles  is  not  only  the  central  event  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  is  also  one  of  those  very  few  events  of  which,  taking  them  singly, 
it  may  be  said  that  if  they  had  not  happened,  the  history  of  the  world 
would  have  been  different.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  has  scarcely  a  paral- 
lel. ...  It  was  just  because  men  felt  that  no  one  less  than  Charles  could 
have  won  such  a  triumph  over  the  evils  of  the  time  .  .  .  that  the  e"xcite- 
ment  and  hope  and  joy  which  the  coronation  evoked  were  so  intense.  .  .  . 
The  Pope  bestows  the  crown,  not  in  virtue  of  any  right  of  his  own  as  head 
of  the  church  ;  he  is  merely  the  instrument  of  God's  providence,  which 
has  unmistakably  pointed  out  Charles  as  the  proper  person  to  defend  and 
lead  the  Christian  Commonwealth." 

The  French  people  see  in  the  baptism  of  Clovis  the  real 
birth  hour  of  the  French  government.  They  have  long 
looked  back  to  Charles  as  the  great  monarch  of  their  race,  a 
larger  Louis  and  a  nobler  Napoleon.  France  is  indeed  the 
land  of  the  Franks,  but  the  French  are  scarcely  their  direct 
descendants.  Yet  in  a  wide  sense  the  French  do  well  to  cling 
to  these  two  great  names  and  these  two  grand  days  as  of  deep 
import  in  their  history.  Their  right  does  not  exclude  that  of 
Germany,  which  most  justly  claims  Charles  as  a  German  and 
the  prophet  of  the  idea  of  German  Empire  ;  nor  yet  our  right 
in  these  days  so  fateful  in  the  history  of  our  beloved  faith,  so 
momentous  in  keeping  for  us  a  sure  hope  of  eternal  life  through 
the  merits  of  our  divine  Lord  and  the  sovereign  grace  of  God 
applied  to  us  by  the  saving  work  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

EtheIvBErt  D.  Warfieed. 

Eastoii.  Pa. 


VII.  WAS  HOMER  A  POETIC  MYTH? 

The  poet  Horace,  speaking  of  Pindar,  describes  him  as  the 
swan  of  Dirce,  compared  with  whom  he  himself,  in  his  own 
estimation,  was  a  mere  insect.  In  another  passage,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  himself,  speaking 
of  his  own  poems  as  an  imperishable  monument  of  genius — 
monumenhtm  perennms  cEre.  This  may  seem  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  the  modest  comparison  to  which  we  have  just 
referred  ;  but  he  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  impartial  ver- 
dict of  history.  While  all  admit  that  Pindar  is  no  ordinary 
poet,  the  bard  of  Venusium  has  almost  supplanted  him  in  our 
colleges  and  schools.  With  students,  as  well  as  teachers  and 
professors,  the  latter  is  a  universal  favorite.  To  use  his  own 
language,  he  has,  indeed,  "erected  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  brass one  which  the  flight  of  nearly  twenty  centuries 
has  not  impaired  ;  one  which  has  long  survived  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  which  is  destined  to  survive  the 
wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  And  so  Milton, 
when  he  had  soared  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  vindicate  eternal  Providence,  and  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  something  which  posterity  would 
"not  willingly  let  die ;"  or  as  the  Grecian  historian,  Thucy- 
dides,  expresses  it,  KTr\\xa  h  ael — "an  everlasting  possession." 

But  there  is  another  poet,  of  whom  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
still  greater  emphasis  than  of  Thucydides,  the  historian  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  that  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  an 
imperishable  legacy  ;  an  intellectual  treasure  which  has  en- 
riched every  succeeding  age  ;  a  mine  of  wealth  which  nearly 
three  thousand  years  have  failed  to  exhaust ;  one  of  that  im- 
mortal trio  to  whom  Dryden  alludes  in  these  familiar  lines : 

"Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn  ; 
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The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed  ; 
The  next  in  majesty  ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go — 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two," 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  poets,  to  whom  allusion  is 
here  made,  are  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton ;  separated  one 
from  another  by  an  interval  of  centuries,  but  all  standing  on 
the  same  exalted  plane  of  intellectual  superiority.  Of  these 
names  so  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  literature,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  first  in  point  of  time,  perhaps  in  poetic  genius,  is 
Homer,  clarum  et  vejierabile  no7ne7i  : 

"One  of  the  few,  th'  immortal  names, 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

Homer  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  who  erected  that  magnificent  tem- 
ple, so  famous  in  sacred  history.  But  this  temple,  a  miracle 
of  architectural  splendor  and  magnificence,  to  which  there 
was  nothing  comparable  in  the  ancient  world — Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome — has  long  since  vanished,  like  some  unsubstantial 
pageant,  or  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  ;  while  that  monument 
of  letters,  which  was  erected  without  the  sound  of  axe  or 
hammer,  is  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  still  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world  ! 

"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  ; 
Though  round  its  base  the  rolling  cloud  is  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. ' ' 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  some  who  believe,  or 
pretend  to  believe,  that  Homer  is  a  poetical  myth,  and  that 
such  a  character  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  his  readers 
or  admirers.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  in  reference  to  his  origin  and  subsequent 
history  ;  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  flourished 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  there  should  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth. 
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Herodotus,  who  is  called  the  Father  of  History,  asserts,  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  preceded  him 
just  four  hundred  years,  and  no  more.  In  the  Fourth  Book 
of  that  time-honored  narrative,  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Epigoni,  a  poem  which  some  attribute  to  Homer,  but  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  which  the  historian  himself  is  somewhat  in 
doubt.  In  reference  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  however,  he 
seems  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  the  genuine  produc- 
tions, or  legitimate  offspring,  of  the  great  poet  whose  name 
they  bear,  and  to  whom  they  are  generally  ascribed.  Again, 
there  is  a  Legend  of  Homer,  so-called,  of  which  Herodotus  is 
the  reputed  author,  and  in  which  the  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  poet's  birth,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  history, 
are  related  with  biographical  precision  and  accuracy.  The 
city,  Smyrna,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  was  born  ;  the 
origin  of  the  name  Melesigenes,  by  which  he  was  first  known  ; 
his  education,  which  was  thorough  as  well  as  liberal ;  his 
predilection  for  poetry,  and  his  early  compositions  in  this 
department  of  literature ;  the  calamity  which  overtook  him, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  sight ;  the  composition  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  which  was  the  magnum  opus^  or  crowning  glory, 
of  his  literary  achievements  ;  the  wealth  and  honors  which  he 
enjoyed  as  the  reward  of  his  transcendent  genius — all  these 
facts  are  recorded  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  doubt 
or  uncertainty. 

But  some,  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  was  such 
a  poet  as  Homer,  maintain  (while  making  this  concession) 
that  he  is  not  the  exclusive  author  of  the  poems  which  bear 
his  name.  On  the  contrary,  they  insist  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  a  poetical  miscellany,  or  literary  patchwork,  to 
which  a  great  variety  of  artists  contributed,  more  or  less. 
While  we  have  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  learning 
and  ability  of  such  scholars  as  Wolf  and  others,  with  whom 
this  hypothesis  originated,  we  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to 
reject  it  as  wild  and  extravagant,  not  to  say  absurd.  It  is 
utterly  incredible  that  so  many  poets,  none  of  whom,  ex'hy- 
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pothesi^  is  inferior  to  Homer  himself,  should  have  lived  in  the 
same  age  of  the  world.  It  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  that 
these  poets  should  have  entered  into  a  partnership  (if  we  may 
borrow  a  commercial  phrase)  to  do  business  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  Homeridse,  or  Homer  &  Company,  in  defer- 
ence, we  presume,  to  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  !  Risum 
teneatis^  amid? 

"To  laugh  were  want  of  decency  and  grace, 
But  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face." 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  score  of  poets, 
equal  or  superior  to  Homer,  lived  in  the  same  age  of  the  world, 
and  in  so  small  a  territory  as  that  of  Greece,  does  any  man 
(except  Wolf !)  believe  that  a  combination  of  this  sort  was 
practicable — nay,  possible  ?  To  the  sober  second  thought,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the 
production  of  a  single  master  spirit,  a  poet  of  transcendent 
genius — in  a  word,  of  Homer,  and  not  of  the  Homeridae.  The 
hypothesis  of  Wolf,  which  was  once  so  full  of  vitality,  is  now 
defunct,  making  its  appearance  only  as  a  sort  of  literary  ghost, 
or  apparition,  to  which  the  language  of  Macbeth  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  addressed  : 

"Avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight ;  let  the  earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  ! 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Wolf,  the  author  of  this  wild 
hypothesis,  has  himself  renounced  it  with  expressions  of  the 
most  sincere  and  profound  regret.  In  his  Preface  to  the  Iliad, 
he  makes  use  of  the  following  language :  "As  often  as  I  steep 
myself  in  that  stream  of  epic  story  which  glides  like  a  clear 
river,  my  own  arguments  vanish  from  my  mind  ;  the  pervad- 
ing harmony  and  consistency  of  the  poems  assert  themselves 
with  irresistible  force  ;  and  I  am  angry  with  the  scepticism 
which  has  robbed  me  of  my  belief  in  one  Homer." 

There  are  others  again  (and  Wolf  is  one  of  them)  who  be- 
lieve that  the  art  of  writing  was  not  known  to  Homer  and  his 
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contemporaries.  From  this  opinion,  also,  we  are  compelled  to 
dissent.  Whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  production  of 
one  poet  or  many,  their  preservation  and  transmission  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  without  the  written  page,  of 
whatever  material  composed.  Milton,  it  is  true,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  immortal  poem.  Paradise  Lost,  was  totally  blind  y 
as  he  himself  describes  the  situation  with  inimitable  pathos  : 

"Thus  with  the  year 
Season.s  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  "morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flock,  or  herd,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  [and  ever-during  dark, 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  razed, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate  ;  there  plant  eyes  ;  all  mists  from  thence 
Purge  and  dispel,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

How,  then,  was  this  magnificent  epic  preserved  to  the  world, 
in  a  visible,  tangible  form,  while  to  the  author  himself  it  was 
destined  to  remain  a  sealed  book  ?  Behold  him  as  he  sits  be- 
fore you,  enveloped  in  darkness  which  might  be  felt ;  but  that 
celestial  light,  which  could  not  be  extinguished,  was  still  shin- 
ing within,  irradiating  his  mind  through  all  her  powers,  there 
planting  eyes,  dispelling  the  mists  which  enveloped  his  intel- 
lectual horizon,  enabling  him  to  behold  that  which  was  in- 
visible to  mortal  sight.  The  mind's  eye,  or  that  spiritual 
sense,  was  still  rolling  in  a  fine  frenzy,  glancing  from  earth  to 
heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth,  as  imagination  bodied  forth  the 
forms  of  things  unknown.  But  where  was  the  poet's  pen, 
which  should  give  shape  to  these  sublime  conceptions,  as  well 
as  a  local  habitation  and  a  name?  There  is  a  tradition, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  questioned,  that 
this  task  was  performed  by  an  accomplished  and  affectionate 
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daughter,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  her  venerated  father,  and 
copied  from  memory  what  was  dictated  to  her  "in  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn and  thus  to  woman^  but 
in  a  far  different  sense,  the  world  is  again  indebted  for  Para- 
dise Lost ! 

According  to  the  Legend,  of  which  Herodotus  is  the  reputed 
author,  Homer,  as  well  as  Milton,  was  blessed  with  two  daugh- 
ters— in  other  words,  was  doubly  blessed — one  of  whom  sur- 
vived him  ;  but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  composed  before 
his  marriage.  Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
these  poems  must  have  been  copied  by  some  amanuensis, 
either  male  or  female.  If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  admit 
that  Homer  was  able  to  repeat  from  memory  two  poems  of 
such  length  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  consisting  each  of 
twenty-four  Books,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  to  pre- 
serve them,  after  his  death,  without  a  written  copy  ?  Liter  a 
scripta  manet — only  what  is  written  survives.  It  would 
scarcely  be  more  absurd  to  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  were  committed  to  memory  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  from  mere  dictation,  and  by  the 
same  method,  or  process,  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another  down  to  the  present  time,  with  all  the  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  the  printed  page  !  Credat  Judaeus  Apella^  non 
ego.  The  prophecy  of  Obadiah,  or  the  General  Epistle  of 
Jude,  consisting  of  one  chapter  each,  or  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeenth  Psalm,  containing  only  two  verses,  might  have 
been  preserved  in  this  way — but  even  that  is  far  from  being 
certain. 

Assuming,  then,  that  there  was  such  a  poet  as  Homer,  and 
that,  with  all  his  extraordinary  gifts,  or  endowments,  he  was  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  we  shall  next  inquire  what 
were  those  intellectual  qualities,  or  mental  characteristics, 
which,  by  common  consent,  have  elevated  him  to  the  very 
highest  position  among  poets  of  every  age  and  race. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  find  in  Homer  that  simplicity 
of  thought,  as  well  as  of  language,  which  all  admire  so  much 
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in  Bunyan's  inimitable  allegory,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  or 
in  the  Spectator,  or  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  have  made  the 
names  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith  so  famous  in  the  annals  of 
English  literature.  In  order  to  a  full  and  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  this  quality  in  Homer,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
original  Greek,  rather  than  to  any  translation,  however  la- 
borious or  accurate.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  translation  of  any 
author,  and,  especially,  of  a  poet,  which  fully  preserves  the 
spirit  of  the  original ;  or,  that  vivida  vis  aniini^  which,  like 
some  exquisite  perfume,escapes,or  evaporates,when  we  attempt 
to  express  it  in  a  different  language.  Not  even  in  the  common 
version  of  the  Bible,  or  Translation  of  King  James  (as  it  is 
familiarly  called),  which  Macaulay,  the  very  highest  authority, 
does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  "incomparable" — not  even  in 
this  "marvelous  English"  (to  use  the  language  of  the  same 
distinguished  writer),  is  the  reader  so  deeply  penetrated,  as  in 
the  original,  with  the  feeling,  or  consciousness,  of  "rapt  Isaiah's 
wild,  seraphic  fire."  The  divvmis  afflatus  of  the  prophet,  and 
other  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  who 
"wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  vox  no7t 
mortale  sonans^  is  still  more  profoundly  impressive  in  the 
original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  than  even  in  this  incomparable 
version,  this  "pure  well  of  English  undefiled,"  the  most  illus- 
trious and  enduring  monument  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
composed. 

Homer  has  been  translated  into  all  the  most  cultivated  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  or  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  yet,  in  this 
great  variety  of  translations,  there  is  none  (so  far  as  our  ac- 
quaintance extends)  more  beautiful  and  artistic  than  that  of 
Alexander  Pope.  But  no  translation,  not  even  that  of  Pope, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  facile  princeps^  can  do 
justice  to  Homer  ;  and,  especially,  to  that  wonderful  simplicity 
of  language  and  sentiment,  of  thought  and  expression,  to  which 
your  attention  has  just  been  called.  Fully  to  appreciate  his 
peculiar  and  inimitable  style,  or  genus  dicendi^  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  converse  with  him  in  his  native  language,  or  mother 
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tongue ;  or,  as  Cicero  has  so  beautifully  expressed  it,  petere 
fontes^  non  sectari  vivos — that  is,  instead  of  following  the 
stream,  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head  : 

yiriviv  aeihe^  6ed^  IlTjXrjidSea)  'A^tX^Jo?, 

rioXXa?  3'  l(l>6LfJLov<;  yjrvxd'i  "AiBt  Trpotayjrep 
'Upaxop.  avTov<;  S^eXcopta  rev^e  Kvvecratv^ 
Ola)vola{  re  iracn.  Aio^;  Se  reXcLero  /3ovXi]. 
'Ef  ov  8r]  Tci  Trpcora  htaa-TrjTiqv  ipLcravre 
^ATp€tSr)<;  re,  amf  dvSpcov^  kol  hlo^  'A;j^iXXev9. 

But  to  some^  at  least,  the  English  version  may  be  a  little 
more  familiar  than  the  original  Greek  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
will  follow  the  stream,  so  limpid  and  transparent  in  the  beau- 
tiful paraphrase  of  Pope : 

"Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess,  sing  ; 
That  wrath  which  hurled  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain  ; 
Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove  : 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 
Declare,  O  muse,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power  ? 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread. 
And  heaped  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead  ; 
For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands  ; 
He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race  : 
Ye  kings  and  princes,  may  your  vows  be  crowned, 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  ; 
But  O  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again." 

How  beautiful  and  impressive  the  scene  which  is  here  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer !  On  the  one  side, 
behold  the  venerable  priest,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the 
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loss  of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter ;  on  the  other, 
the  sons  of  Atreus,  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  in  "all  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war seated  on  a 
magnificent  throne  ;  swaying  an  imperial  sceptre  ;  and  wear- 
ing crowns  resplendent  with  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  as,  with 
royal  condescension,  they  listen  to  this  eloquent  and  touching 
appeal.  And  yet  with  what  wonderful  brevity,  simplicity, 
and  fidelity  are  all  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  described 
in  the  original  by  that  consummate  artist,  who  always  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature !  In  expressing  our  preference  for 
the  original,  we  are  far  from  intimating  that  Pope  in  his 
translation  of  this  passage,  or  elsewhere,  does  7tot  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature.  Of  all  the  translations  of  Homer,  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was,  unquestionably,  a  most  competent  judge, 
has  pronounced  that  of  Pope  incomparably  the  best.  But  if 
the  lines  which  we  have  just  quoted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  that 
translation,  on  the  familiar  principle  ex  pede  Herculem^  are 
compared  with  the  original,  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  latter 
will  be  immediately  apparent. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  Homer  still  more  important 
than  simplicity  of  language  ;  that  is,  a  distinct  and  vivid  con- 
ception of  whatever  he  undertakes  to  describe,  whether  it  per- 
tains to  the  material  or  spiritual  world.  As  a  painter,  in 
delineating  some  beautiful  landscape,  omits  whatever  is  not 
essential ;  and,  especially,  that  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  tout  ensemble^  or  general  effect ;  so  the  poet,  while 
he  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  should  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  imitate  too  closely  what  he  aims  to  reproduce.    Just  as 

"The  smooth  Peneus,  in  his  glassy  flood, 
Reflects  purpureal  Tempe's  pleasant  scene," 

SO  the  stream  of  poetic  genius  should  represent,  with  equal 
fidelity,  all  that  is  sublime  or  beautiful  in  the  natural  world, 
whether  material  or  spiritual.  At  the  same  time,  a  painting, 
or  description,  may  be  perfect,  and  yet  omit  many  features 
that  are  not  essential  or  characteristic  ;  and,  above  all,  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  the 
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whole.  In  this  respect,  that  is,  in  clearness  of  conception,  as 
well  as  in  power  of  description,  the  genius  of  Homer  is  unsur- 
passed (and,  perhaps,  not  even  approached)  by  any  other  poet, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  whom  Milton 
so  graphically  describes  as 

"Sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warbling  his  native  wood  notes  wild." 

Take  the  following  chaste  and  beautiful  description  of  a 
cloudless  sky,  from  which  the  moon  and  stars  are  pouring  a 
flood  of  glory,  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  calm.  What  a  mag- 
nificent picture  is  here  presented  to  the  ^'mind's  eye"  (in  the 
language  of  Shakspeare)  ;  that  inner  sense  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  and  which  was  so  wonderfully  developed  in  Homer, 
whom  Milton  describes  as  "blind  Melesigenes."  Admitting 
this  tradition  to  be  correct,  he  is  evidently  describing  a  scene 
which  was  once  familiar  to  his  eyes,  and  of  which  he  retained 
a  most  distinct,  as  well  as  vivid  impression  : 

"As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  : 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
1  And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 

O'er  the  tall  trees  a  deeper  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  at  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light." 

In  these  lines  we  have  indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
Homer's  clearness  of  conception  is  not  less  wonderful  than  his 
power  of  description.  When  these  two  qualities  are  combined 
in  the  same  poet  (as  in  this  case),  their  possessor  towers  above 
the  intellectual  horizon  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  majes- 
tic figures  in  the  history  of  literature.  Whether  he  is  describing 
the  resplendent  canopy  of  heaven,  or  this  lower  world,  with 
its  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  ocean,  "swinging 
slow  with  sullen  roar"  (or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  a  single  word, 
^apv/Spofio^;)^  he  follows  nature  with  a  fidelity  which  is  truly 
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astonishing,  almost  miraculous ;  and  here  is  the  secret  of  his 
wonderful  success  as  a  poet,  and  of  that  reputation  which  he 
has  enjoyed  in  every  age  of  the  world  as  a  monarch  in  the 
realm  of  mind  : 

"First  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard  which  is  still  the  same  ; 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unclouded,  universal  light." 

There  is  a  peculiar  fascination,  an  indescribable  charm,  or, 
as  the  French  express  it,  a  je  ne  sais  qiwi^  about  his  style, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  or  even  describe.  It  is  like 
the  spell  of  music,  to  the  influence  of  which  none  can  be  insen- 
sible, however  uncultivated  his  ear.  Even  without  such  cul- 
tivation, the  soul  is  "moved  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
and,  as  Macaulay  has  somewhere  expressed  it  with  his  accus- 
tomed felicity  of  language,  "all  the  burial  places  of  the  mem- 
ory give  up  their  dead."  So,  when  we  follow  Homer  in  his 
beautiful  descriptions  of  nature,  there  is  a  feeling,  or  con- 
sciousness, that  we  are  led  captive  at  his  will ;  that  some 
mysterious  power,  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  resist,  is  in 
full  possession  of  our  mental  faculties  ;  that  there  is  something 
in  his  style  and  imagery  which,  in  the  language  of  Milton, 

"Takes  the  prisoned  soul 

And  laps  it  in  Elysium." 

But  there  is  another  faculty  much  more  important  than 
either  of  the  former  two ;  and  one  which  Homer  possessed  in 
the  very  highest  degree.  It  is  implied  in  the  term  poet^  which 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  Trotrjrrjfi ;  one  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
creation,  or  invention,  is  well  developed,  and  largely  predom- 
inates. Shakspeare  has  described  it,  in  his  peculiar  and  in- 
imitable style,  as  a  sort  of  temporary  insanity  : 

"The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth. 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
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This  is  a  most  impressive  and  original  description  of  that 
creative  faculty  called  imagination,  and  which  was  equally 
conspicuous  in  Homer  and  Shakspeare.  In  combination  with 
a  power  of  description  and  clearness  of  conception  not  less  re- 
markable, it  has  exalted  them  to  the  very  highest  position  in 
the  firmament  of  letters  as  "two  bright  particular  stars."  Ac- 
cording to  Dryden,  "loftiness  of  thought"  and  "majesty"  (of 
style)  are  the  qualities,  or  attributes,  which  distinguish  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton  above  all  their  competitors  as  the  greatest 
of  poets,  the  splendor  of  whose'  genius  has  shed  imperishable 
renown  on  England,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

In  the  Odyssey,  this  faculty  of  invention  has  a  still  wider 
field  for  its  exercise  than  in  all  the  details  of  the  Trojan  War. 
This  poem  is  a  narrative  of  the  most  wonderful  and  startling 
adventures  by  sea  and  land  ;  to  which  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable in  the  pages  of  fiction  or  romance,  except  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.  In  the  Iliad,  the  most  conspicuous 
character  is  that  of  the  indomitable  Achilles ;  as  Horace  de- 
scribes him, 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorahiliSy  acer. 

In  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses  comes  to  the  front  as  an  eminently 
wise  and  prudent  man.  This  character  he  maintains  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  throughout  that  long  and  al- 
most interminable  voyage,  the  conclusion  of  which  finds  him 
once  more  in  possession  of  that  beautiful  home  in  Ithaca,  with 
his  faithful  and  long-suffering  wife  Penelope,  whose  devotion 
is  without  a  parallel.  When  we  read  the  story  of  Polyphemus, 
Circe,  and  the  beautiful  Sirens,  whose  attractions  Ulysses  him- 
self could  resist  only  by  the  highly  original  expedient  of  bind- 
ing himself  to  the  mast — in  reading  these,  and  many  other 
stories  of  the  same  kind,  connected  with  that  wonderful  voy- 
age, there  is  a  profound  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  the  genius  of  Homer  has  soared  to  the  highest  heaven  of 
invention. 

We  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  hypothesis  which  makes 
Homer  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  but  attributes  the  Odyssey  to 
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an  altogether  different  poet,  is  refuted  by  internal  evidence  of 
the  most  overwhelming  character.  When  we  read  the  latter 
in  connection  with  the  former,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  (unless  we  have  made  up  our  mind  in  advance) 
that  both  are  productions  of  the  same  master  spirit.  The 
hypothesis  of  the  chorizontes^  or  "separators,"  as  they  are 
called,  would  result  in  a  most  unnatural  divorce ;  and,  hence, 
we  are  compelled  to  reject  it  as  highly  improbable,  if  not  im- 
possible or  absurd.  If  Homer  did  not  write  the  Odyssey,  as 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  contend,  where  shall  the  author 
be  found  ?  It  is  related  of  Martin  Luther,  who  was  equally 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety,  modesty  and  discretion, 
that  on  a  certain  occasion,  after  hearing  some  documents  read, 
the  author  of  which  was  not  known,  he  exclaimed  :  ^''AtU 
Erasmus  aut  diabolus !"  And  so,  in  reply  to  the  question. 
Who  wrote  the  Odyssey  ?  the  answer  of  the  great  Reformer, 
with  the  change  of  a  single  word,  would  be  eminently  appro- 
priate :  Aut  Hofnerus  aut  diabolus  I 

We  observe,  again,  that  no  other  poet,  except  Shakspeare, 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  delineation  of  character.  In 
Achilles,  we  have  the  very  impersonation  of  valor,  or  physical 
courage  ;  the  beau  ideal  of  the  military  hero,  whose  favorite 
place  of  resort  is  the  "tented  field whose  ear  is  charmed, 
not  with  "the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  but  with  the  shout 
of  battle  and  the  clash  of  arms  ;  w^hose  eye  is  fascinated,  not 
with  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  with  the  splendor 
of  the  setting  sun, 

"Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend 

but  with  the  glittering  helmet  and  flashing  spear.  On  the 
Trojan  side,  there  is  presented  to  us,  in  the  character  of  Hec- 
tor, one  who  is  not  only  a  "hero  in  the  strife,"  but  an  affec- 
tionate husband  and  father  as  well ;  who,  just  before  going 
into  battle,  takes  his  little  boy  into  his  arms  from  the  bosom 
of  his  wife,  Andromache ;  and  when  the  child  shrinks  back 
in  terror,  at  the  sight  of  his  waving  plume,  lays  his  helmet  on 
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the  ground,  then  clasps  the  infant  in  his  arms  again,  and, 
with  a  parting  kiss  of  affection,  rushes  into  the  tide  of  war, 
/x€ya<;^  KopvOaioko^  ''EKTcop — "tall  Hector,  with  the  waving 
plume !" 

In  Nestor,  we  have  the  consummate  orator,  whose  eloquence 
was  almost  irresistible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gentle  and  per- 
suasive ;  or,  as  Homer  has  described  it  with  characteristic 
simplicity,  "sweeter  than  honey."  In  Ulysses,  as  already  ob- 
served, we  have  the  impersonation  of  common  sense,  and  of 
that  discretion  which,  according  to  the  great  English  drama- 
tist, ''is  the  better  part  of  valor;"  while  in  Penelope,  we  find 
the  highest  exemplar  of  wife  and  mother.  During  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  her  husband,  Ulysses,  she  was  surrounded, 
night  and  day,  by  an  army  of  importunate  suitors,  almost  as 
numerous  as  that  which  invested  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  but  she 
refused  to  surrender,  remaining  steadfast  and  immovable, 
loyal  to  the  end.  After  a  siege  of  ten  years,  the  city  of  Priam 
surrendered  unconditionally ;  but  when  Ulysses  returned 
home  after  a  voyage  of  eight  additional  years,  or  an  absence 
of  eighteen,  all  told,  he  found  the  indomitable  Penelope  still 
holding  the  fort ! 

Hence,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  each  be  regarded  as  a 
drama  on  a  gigantic  scale.  In  both,  we  find  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  character ;  from  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  to 
Thersites,  the  brawling  demagogue,  who  was  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  everything  in  the  universe  except — Thersites; 
from  Penelope,  the  model  of  a  virtuous  woman,  who  is  more 
precious  than  rubies,  or  all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  to  the 
unfortunate  Helen,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  it  is  true,  but 
thoughtless  and  indiscreet ;  whose  sad  history,  or  melancholy 
career,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  proverb  :  corriiptio 
optimi  pessima  est^  "when  a  good  thing  is  spoiled,  there  is 
nothing  half  so  bad." 

In  the  poems  of  Homer,  we  observe  again,  there  is  a  system 
of  theology,  as  well  as  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy.  During 
the  protracted  struggle,  which  culminated  in  the  capture  and 
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destruction  of  Troy,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Minerva,  Neptune, 
and  Apollo,  with  other  divinities,  male  and  female,  are  all 
prominent  actors,  or  dramatis  personae^  in  this  historical 
tragedy,  or  national  catastrophe.  Everywhere,  on  almost 
every  page,  indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  mind 
of  the  poet  was  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  human 
responsibility,  and  with  a  conviction  that 

"There's  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  may"  

that  human  affairs  are  controlled,  not  by  chance,  or  fortune, 
but  by  the  King  of  heaven,  or  monarch  of  the  skies,  imperial 
Jupiter,  Trarrjp  avSpcov  re  6ea)v  re,  "father  of  gods  and  men." 

 "Who  gives  the  nod, 

The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  god." 

Again,  we  find  in  Homer  the  elements,  at  least,  or  funda- 
mental principles,  of  that  law,  which,  as  Paul  says,  is  written, 
not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  not  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?" 
the  psalmist  replies,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms :  "He  that 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart."  In  Homer,  we  find  the 
opposite  character,  or  that  which  is  marked  by  insincerity, 
repudiated  with  indignation  and  scorn  : 

"Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell !" 

In  these  lines  we  have  the  great  fundamental  principle  of 
all  true  religion,  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  divine  Master 
himself :  "God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Indeed,  the  poems  of 
Homer  have  been  called  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks.  From 
Plato's  Protagoras  we  learn  that  he  was  read  in  all  the  public 
schools,  in  order  that  the  boy  might  be  aroused,  or  impelled, 
to  emulate  the  example  of  the  poet's  heroes,  and  strive  to 
"become  such  as  they."  And  in  Xenophon's  Symposium, 
one  of  the  guests  remarks  that  his  father,  being  anxious  that 
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he  should  become  a  good  man,  made  hi^n  learn  all  the  poems 
of  Homer ;  and  that  he  could  repeat  "the  whole  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  by  heart."  These  poems  were  regarded  by  his  coun- 
trymen with  almost  as  much  veneration  as  that  in  which  the 
Church  Universal  now  holds  that  Scripture  which  "is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God."  Achilles,  Ajax,  Nestor,  and  Ulysses 
were  held  up  to  the  young,  not  only  as  objects  of  veneration, 
but  as  examples  to  be  imitated,  as  well  as  admired.  It  is 
related  of  Alcibiades  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  asked  a 
schoolmaster  for  a  copy  of  Homer ;  and  when  the  latter  in- 
formed him  that  there  was  no  such  book  in  the  school,  he 
showed  his  disappointment  in  a  manner  which  was  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  aud  lasting  impression  on  the  careless  peda- 
gogue— in  other  words,  he  struck  his  teacher,  as  a  punishment 
for  neglect  of  duty,  with  a  cane  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
This  anecdote,  whether  true  or  false,  is,  unquestionably,  a 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  poems  of 
Homer  were  held  by  all  classes,  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
It  was  the  universal  sentiment  that  no  school  was  prepared  to 
do  its  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  in  which  a  copy  of 
Homer  could  not  be  found.  Indeed,  this  book  was  a  sine  qua 
non ;  and  a  course  of  study  in  which  it  had  no  place,  was 
regarded  as  essentially  deficient.  The  same  sentiment  has 
been  expressed,  in  our  own  day,  by  some  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  this  venerable  poet,  in  the  following  couplet,  to  which, 
with  all  our  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Homer  as,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  of  iminspired  poets,  we  are  not  willing  to  sub- 
scribe : 

"Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more, 
All  other  books  appear  so  mean  and  poor." 

There  is  one  Book  compared  with  which  the  poems  of 
Homer  himself  are  "mean  and  poor ;"  and  that  Book  is  the 
Bible,  or  that  Scripture  which  "is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works  ;"  a  Book  which 
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ought  to  be  found  in  every  school  and  college  in  the  land  ; 
that  "celestial  light,"  which  guided  the  hosts  of  Israel  through 
the  waste  howling  wilderness,  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night.  Compared  with  David,  or  Isaiah,  or  Paul,  the 
genius  even  of  Homer  (among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  fore- 
most, of  uninspired  poets)  is  completely  eclipsed  : 

 "As  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 

Looks  through  the  horizontal,  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams."  

But  in  natural  gifts,  or  endowments,  he  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  "the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  who  was  a  king  among 
poets  ;  or  that  prophet,  who  soared 

"Beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time," 

The  Philistines  were  very  much  perplexed  concerning  Sam- 
son, the  son  of  Manoah,  in  their  effort  to  discover  the  secret 
of  his  wonderful  strength.  He  was  not  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature.  There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  men  ;  but,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  his 
enemies  had  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact  that,  in  mus- 
cular power,  he  was  incomparably  superior  to  all  other  men. 
And  so,  in  reading  Homer,  we  often  wonder  "wherein  his  great 
strength  lieth."  We  have  endeavored  to  indicate,  in  very 
general  terms,  some  points  of  superiority  ;  some  peculiarities 
in  the  form  of  expression  ;  some  intellectual  traits,  or  charac- 
teristics, which,  in  their  combined  effect,  make  him  "proudly 
eminent"  above  all,  or  most,  of  his  competitors,  in  his  appro- 
priate sphere.  In  further  attempting  to  discover  "wherein  his 
great  strength  lieth,"  we  would  invite  your  attention  to  another 
point  of  superiority,  even  at  the  risk  of  going  somewhat  into 
detail.  The  secret  of  Samson's  great  strength  was  in  his  hair  ; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  Homer's  reputation  as  a 
poet,  which  none  has  ever  ventured  to  challenge  or  dispute, 
were  due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  his  wonderful  skill  in 
versification.  In  Virgil,  the  hexameter  is  much  more  elabo- 
rate and  artistic  than  in  Homer.    In  the  Pastorals  of  the  former 
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occurs  the  familiar  line  which  Johnson  so  much  admiied,  and 
which  every  schoolboy  knows  by  heart : 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas. 

But  the  Grecian  poet  has  the  advantage  of  composing  in  a 
language  superior  to  all  others  in  strength,  and  sweetness, 
and  majesty.  Follow  that  disconsolate  father,  who  has  just 
been  deprived  of  one  who  was  the  ornament  of  his  home,  and 
the  idol  of  his  affections  ;  behold  him,  as  he  endeavors  to 
escape  from  his  own  melancholy  reflections,  and  to  hold  com- 
munion with  nature  in  her  visible  forms  ;  and,  above  all,  as  he 
walks  in  solemn  silence  along  the  shore  of  the  loud-resounding 
sea : 

B?7  8^a/C€cov  irapa  diva  7roXv<j)XoL(T/3oLO  daXdaar]^. 

Is  there  anything  in  Virgil,  or  Milton,  or  Dante,  or  Shak- 
speare,  or  any  other  poet,  comparable  to  this  magnificent  hex- 
ameter, which  makes  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense ;  in 
which  the  ear  can  almost  detect  the  voice  of  many  waters  in 
the  majestic  combination,  iroXvcfiXoio-^oto  9aXd(rar]^}  This  is 
only  one  example  out  of  many  that  might  be  given,  if  time 
allowed.  Here,  then,  is  another  element  of  strength  in  that 
wonderful  combination  which  we  have  endeavored  to  ana- 
lyze— the  versification  of  Homer,  which,  in  ease  and  freedom 
of  movement,  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  without  a  parallel. 

In  addition  to  this  internal  evidence  of  Homer's  superiority 
as  a  poet,  on  which  we  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length,  there 
is  something  much  more  definite  and  tangible ;  namely,  the 
fact  that,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  he  has  maintained  his 
position  as  the  prince  of  poets — primus  inter pares^  or,  "first 
among  his  equals;"  without  a  superior,  scarcely  an  equal. 
Why  do  we  believe  that  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Julius  Caesar, 
or  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  unsurpassed  in  military  genius ; 
or  Demosthenes  without  a  peer  in  eloquence?  The  answer 
is  obvious,  namely,  that  such  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  his- 
tory. We  are  willing  to  admit  that  Homer  did  not  possess 
that  metaphysical  acumen,  which  was  so  remarkable  in  Aris- 
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totle,  the  prince  of  philosophers.  At  the  same  time,  in  Homer, 
as  well  as  in  Shakspeare,  there  is  often  discovered  a  depth  of 
reflection,  an  acute  discrimination,  and  a  breadth  of  intellect, 
or  amplitiido  animi^  as  Cicero  calls  it,  which  we  should  rather 
expect  to  find  in  Aristotle  or  Kant.  But  we  are  dealing  with 
Homer  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  philosopher  ;  and  of  his  superiority,, 
or  preeminence,  in  this  respect,  we  are  assured  by  the  concur- 
rent voice  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  every  age  of  the 
world. 

But,  in  our  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Homer,  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  there  is  danger  of  going  a  little  too  far. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  a  salutary  caution, 
in  the  familiar  proverb  :  in  medio  tutissimits  ibis^  "It  is  some- 
times wise,  as  well  as  safe,  to  take  a  middle  course."  We 
should  not  forget  that  there  are  other  poets  who  will  not  suf- 
fer by  a  comparison  with  Homer  himself.  If  Greece  had  her 
Homer,  Italy  could  boast  of  one  who  was  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior— in  some  respects,  at  least — to  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor. Yes,  there  is  another  poet,  who  has  immortalized  in 
song  the  hero  of  Troy,  and  his  wonderful  adventures  by  sea 
and  land — multimi  terris  jactatiis  at  alto  : 

"From  whence  the  race  of  Albau  fathers  come, 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome." 

This  eminent  poet,  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  was  not  ashamed 
to  imitate,  sometimes  almost  copy,  his  predecessor  of  world- 
wide celebrity  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  exalted  immeas- 
urably above  the  servile  peciis  imitatorum — mere  imitators, 
without  a  particle  of  originality.  It  has  been  well  said  by  an 
American  poet,  as  well  as  philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson : 

"The  genius  is  the  most  indebted  man." 

If  Virgil  had  been  only  a  successful  imitator  of  that  illus- 
trious model  on  which  his  eye  was  constantly  fixed,  any  com- 
parison between  them  would  have  been  altogether  absurd. 
But  he  has  accomplished  vastly  more  than  could  justly  be 
claimed  for  a  mere  imitation,  however  successful  it  might  be. 
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According  to  Dryden,  who  has  given  us  the  best  translation 
of  Virgil,  the  Roman  poet  was  not  only  equal,  but  superior  to 
Homer  "in  majesty,"  or  elevation  of  style.  This  is  the  verdict 
of  one  who,  in  learning  and  genius,  was  not  much  below  Mil- 
ton himself.  In  versification,  Virgil  was  unsurpassed.  When 
we  read  his  description  of  a  storm  at  sea,  we  can  almost  hear 
the  whistling  of  the  winds,  or  the  roar  of  the  billows,  in  these 
sonorous  hexameters: 

Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt,  creherque  procellis 
Africus,  et  vastos  volvunt  ad  littora  Jiuctus. 

There  is  nothing  in  Homer,  perhaps,  more  vivid  or  pictur- 
esque than  the  verses  which  we  have  just  repeated,  and  which 
startle  the  ear  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  sibilant.  In 
the  language  of  Emerson,  Virgil  was  largely  "indebted"  to 
Homer  (what  poet  of  any  distinction  is  not?),  but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  rare  and  transcendent  "genius."  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  whom  Boswell,  the  prince  of 
biographers  (according  to  Macaulay),  has  made  still  more 
famous  as  a  literary  autocrat,  from  whose  decision  there  was 
no  appeal,  on  a  certain  occasion  repeated  one  of  Virgil's  hex- 
ameters, to  which  he  said  there  was  nothing  equal  in  the  whole 
compass  of  literature,  ancient  or  modern.  Homer  not  excepted. 

There  is  another  poet,  whose  name  should  not  be  omitted, 
in  estimating  the  relative  position  of  Homer  among  the  great 
poets  of  the  world.  That  name  is  Dante  Alighieri^  the  great 
Italian  poet,  author  of  La  Divina  Comedia^  or  "The  Divine 
Comedy,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called ;  which,  by  general  consent, 
has  taken  its  position  among  the  master-pieces  of  poetic  genius. 
He  has  been  called  the  Homer  of  Italy  ;  than  which  no  higher 
compliment  could  be  paid  to  any  poet,  living  or  dead.  He  is 
an  eminently  original  poet ;  and  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Virgil  as  his  master  and  guide  ; 
as  the  source  of  all  his  inspiration  ;  as  his  model,  or  beau  ideal 
in  composition,  whom  he  imitated  in  preference  even  to  Ho- 
mer himself : 
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"  7«  se'  il  mio  maestro,  e'l  mio  autore  ; 
Tu  se'  solo  colui  da  cui  io  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stilo  che  m'  ha  fatto  onore.'' 

But  there  is  still  another  name  which  deserves  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  same  illustrious  bead-roll ;  one  whom  Dryden 
describes  as  a  combination  of  Homer  and  Virgil : 

"The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go — 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  former  two." 

Milton,  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  was  one  of  that  immortal 
trio,  to  whom  Dryden  refers  in  these  memorable  lines ;  who, 
although  "in  three  distant  ages  born,"  made  "Greece,  Italy, 
and  England"  famous  for  all  time  to  come.  Homer,  accord- 
ing to  this  estimate,  "in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed  ;" 
Virgil  "in  majesty ;"  and,  as  if  the  resources  of  nature  had 
been  already  exhausted,  Milton  combined  in  himself  the 
qualities  which  gave  preeminence  to  that  illustrious  pair.  If 
the  names  of  Dante  and  Shakspeare  are  not  found  here,  it 
was,  certainly,  not  through  any  want  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  Dryden.  His  estimate  of  Shakspeare  is  expressed 
elsewhere  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  where  he  speaks  of 
him  as  one  who  "towered  in  pride  of  place"  above  all  his 
competitors ;  as  a  poetical  wizard  or  magician,  whose  inodus 
operandi  defied  imitation  : 

"For  Shakspeare 's  magic  could  not  copied  be — 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he  ;" 

and  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  learning  and  abil- 
ity, does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  conviction  that  Shakspeare 
was  not  only  the  first  of  poets,  but  the  greatest  of  human  in- 
tellects. 

Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dante — of  these  names 
so  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  literature,  it  is  difficult,  nay, 
absolutely  impossible,  to  decide  which  is  entitled  to  the  pre- 
eminence. All  of  them  are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
firmament  of  letters.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  they  con- 
tinue to  shine  with  undiminished,  or,  rather,  increasing  splen- 
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dor.  Of  these  intellectual  luminaries,  one  of  transcendent 
brightness,  from  which  all  the  rest  have  borrowed  additional 
lustre,  has  been  the  centre  of  attraction,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  thousand  years ;  a 
fixed  star,  nay,  a  grand,  central  luminary,  as  the  sun  shining 
in  all  his  strength,  instead  of  a  comet,  which  dazzles  the  eye 
for  a  moment,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 
Columbia,  S,  C.  E.  L.  Patton. 


Vlll.  CRITICISMS  AND  REVIEWS. 


Dawson'vS  Ret.ics  of  Primevai,  IvIFK. 

RKI.ICS  OF  Primp:vai,  IvIFE.  By  Sir  J.  William  Dazvson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
&c.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Chicago,  New 
York.    Pp.  xviii.,  336.  $1.50. 

This  work  is  by  an  author  whose  various  books,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
I  have  to  a  considerable  extent  made  it  a  point  to  purchase  and  read  and  study 
as  soon  as  issued  froni  the  press.  Turning  around  to  my  shelves,  I  find  a 
nest  of  fully  a  dozen  of  them,  with  their  margins  and  fly  leaves  marked  and 
annotated. 

1.  Here  is  a  little  book  of  200  pages,  published  ten  years  ago  by  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society  of  London,  as  one  of  that  admirable  vSeries,  By-palhs  of 
Bible  Knocvledge.  Its  subject  is  Egypt  and  Syria,  Their  Physical  Features 
in  Relation  to  Bible  History.  The  author  visited  these  countries  before 
publishing,  and  his  long  and  varied  experience  as  a  geological  observer  ena- 
bled him  to  throw  light  on  some  difficult  questions  of  Biblical  Geography 
and  to  furnish  some  useful  illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This  little 
book  sounds  the  keynote  of  a  main  drift  of  his  labors,  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  scientist  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  so  helpful  to  Bible  students  as  Sir  J.  William  Dawson. 

2.  Here  is  another  of  his  books,  entitled  Nature  and  the  Bible,  published 
1875,  which  contains  an  admirable  course  of  lectures  on  the  Morse  founda- 
tion, before  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  city.  I  listened  to 
these  Ivcctures  when  delivered. 

3.  The  Origin  of  the  World  According  to  Revelation  and  Science  was 
published  in  1877,  440  pp.,  whose  scope  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
"Archaia,"  1860. 

4.  Intervening  between  these  is  a  kindred  book,  1873,  of  400  pages.  The 
Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  in  which  there  is  an  articulate  notice  of  that 
epoch  or  rather  era  making  find,  The  Eozoon,  the  Dawn — animal,  for  whose 
defence  as  the  oldest  type  of  animal  life  known  to  geologists.  Dr.  Dawson 
has  made  a  heroic  and  successful  stand  for  more  than  thirty  years.  This 
find  has  changed  the  title  of  the  earliest  age  from  Azoic  (lifeless)  to  Eozoic, 
life  dawn  age.  In  1865,  he  had  the  honor  of  naming  and  first  describing  it, 
and  it  is  known  in  the  literature  of  zoology  and  geology  as  Eozoon  Cana- 
dense,  Dawso?t.  It  is  a  reef  or  rock  making  animal,  and  its  fossil  matrix  was 
first  found  in  the  Laurentian  outcroppings  lying  between  the  St.  I^awrence 
river  and  the  Arctic.  These  rocks  are  estimated  as  30,000  feet  in  thickness 
on  our  Continent,  but  their  development  elsewhere  as  in  Sweeden  Norway, 
the  Hebrides,  and  Bavaria  is  inferior. 

This  is  accepted  as  the  oldest  geological  formation  of  the  globe  ;  and  being 
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the  nucleus  of  our  continent,  it  lifts  this  continent  to  the  venerable  position 
of  the  oldest  of  the  continents,  by  its  conspicuous  outcroppings.  Conceding 
to  the  first  verse  in  the  Bible  its  legitimate  significance  of  announcing  the 
origination,  by  God's  creative  act,  of  all  the  sixty-six  or  more  ultimate  and 
only  known  elements  of  the  material  universe,  then  the  stages  of  vaporous 
and  liquid  combinations  thereof,  and  of  acid  and  watery  showers  pouring 
down  from  the  atmosphere  and  forming  a  rolling,  unobstructed  ocean  around 
the  globe,  up  throvigh  which,  as  the  mass  cooled  and  shrank,  the  solid  crust 
would  rupture  and  emerge  as  the  nuclei  of  continents,  which  have  been 
formed  or  organized  as  they  now  stand  in  the  great  system  of  nature,  and  we 
see  the  back  ground  of  the  calculations  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  now  Lord 
Kelvin,  "that  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  first  formation  of  a  solid 
crust  on  the  earth  to  the  modern  period  may  have  been  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  millions  of  years,  and  the  whole  time  from  the  vaporous  condition 
of  the  solar  system  to  the  present,  must  have  been  still  greater  than  even 
this  enormous  series  of  ages."  The  dawn  of  life  did  not  suddenly  flash  upon 
the  world,  but  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  infinite  patience,  and  the  interval 
between  Eozoon  and  the  subsequent  primordial  trilobites  may  have  been 
as  great  as  that  subsequently  between  them  and  Adam.  Whilst  "Eozoon 
preaches  of  progress  [from  the  inanimate]  and  development,  it  has  a  tale  of 
its  own  to  tell  of  unity  and  sameness.  Just  as  Eozoon  lived  in  the  Laurentian 
sea,  and  was  preserved  for  us  by  the  infiltration  of  its  canals  with  silicious 
mineral  matters,  so  its  successors  and  representatives  have  gone  on  through 
all  the  succeeding  ages  accumulating  limestone  in  the  sea  bottom.  To-day 
they  are  as  active  as  they  were  then,  and  are  being  fossilised  in  the  same 
way.  The  English  chalk  and  the  chalky  modern  mud  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
bed, are  precivSely  similar  in  origin  to  the  Laurentian  Eozoic  limestones.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  attempted  to  press  the  Eozoic  Foraminifers  into  the  service  of 
those  theories  of  Evolution  which  would  deduce  the  animals  of  one  geologi- 
cal period,  by  descent  with  modification,  from  those  of  another  ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Eozoon  proves  somewhat  intractable  in  this  connection." 
P.  33. 

5.  The  next  work  of  this  distinguished  and  helpful  author  which  comes  to 
my  hand  is  entitled — The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geological  Time :  A  sketch  of 
the  Origin  and  Succession  of  Animals  and  Plants,  nearly  300  pages.  The 
date  of  publication  is  not  given,  but  my  copy  was  purchased  1881.  The  ques- 
tions touching  the  origin  and  history  of  life  must  find  their  scientific  solution 
in  the  facts  of  Biology  and  Palaeontology.  The  discursive  and  rhetorical 
speculators  in  modern  science  parade,  on  the  one  hand,  carefully  selected 
series  of  fossil  species  as  demonstrating  the  reality  of  continuous  derivation  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  process  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  facts,  they  affirm  that  the  imperfection  of  the  record,  or  of  our  knowledge 
of  it,  invalidates  any  testimony  of  Palaeontology  on  the  subject.  The  plan 
adopted  in  this  work  has  been,  to  note  the  first  known  appearance  of  each 
leading  type  of  life,  and  to  follow  its  progress  down  to  the  present  time,  or 
until  it  becomes  extinct.  In  this  wide  survey  all  irrelevant  and  unproved 
matters  are  rejected,  and  the  author  selects  a  title  well  fitted  to  express  the 
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connection  and  succession  of  forms  of  life,  without  implying  their  deriva- 
tions from  one  another,  while  it  reminds  us  that  nature  is  not  a  fortuitously 
tangled  skein,  and  that  the  links  which  connect  man  himself  with  the  lowest 
and  oldest  creatures  bind  him  also  to  the  Throne  of  the  Eternal,  This  work 
deprecates  those  coteries  of  specialists  who  are  engaged  in  the  effort  to  torture 
nature  into  a  confession  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  a  materialistic  or  agnos- 
tic philosophy.  This  work  was  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
London. 

6.  In  1880,  there  issued  from  the  press.  Fossil  Men  ;  and  Their  Modern 
Representatives.  An  attempt  to  illustrate  the  characters  and  condition  of 
Prehistoric  men  in  Europe,  by  those  of  the  American  races.  This  is  a  work 
of  350  pages,  and  it  canvasses  a  subject  which  bristles  with  interest.  The 
treatment  of  it  is  calm,  comprehensive,  conservative,  fearless  and  masterly. 
In  a  region  where  the  philologist,  the  historian,  the  archaeologist  and  the 
anthropologist  severally  assume  to  speak  as  experts,  our  author  judiciously 
surveys  the  facts  and  calmly  passes  upon  them  as  a  geologist  and  naturalist 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  referring  to  modern  causes  for  the  expla- 
nation of  ancient  effects,  Considering  the  influence  of  the  complicated  causes 
upon  human  nature,  the  unity  of  the  result  implies,  to  the  naturalist,  unity 
of  origin  and  genetic  affiliation,  just  as  surely  as  if  the  perfect  geneological 
tree  of  the  human  race  from  its  origin  were  in  our  hands  [208] .  Any  true 
science  of  man  must,  therefore,  go  back  to  his  origin,  and  trace  out  his 
primitive  conditions  and  their  results,  and  our  best  means  for  doing  this  are 
the  remains  of  primitive  man  and  the  modern  state  of  fact  among  those 
modified  races  that  still  exist. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  referred  to  as  having  shown  in  his  Pre-Historic  Man,  that 
existing  humanity,  as  it  appears  in  the  native  American  tribes,  is  little  else 
than  a  survival  of  primeval  man  in  Europe.  And  the  inference  is  confi- 
dently drawn  that  primitive  man  was  never  in  a  lower  state  than  these  tribes. 

And  let  it  be  observed  that  the  Engis,  Cromagnon,  and  Neanderthal 
skulls,  so  familiarly  known  to  even  amateurs,  are  probably  the  oldest  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  if  the  reader  desires  to  realize  tlie 
aspect  of  these  skulls  as  probably  indicating  identity  of  race,  he  is  referred 
to  Modern  American  heads, — so  permanent  is  this  great  Turanian  race,  out  of 
which  all  other  races  now  extant  seem  to  have  been  developed  in  the  milder 
regions  of  the  Old  World,  while  in  Northern  Asia  and  in  America  it  has  re- 
tained to  this  day  its  primitive  characters,  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to  affirm 
that  they  might  not  have  been  near  relatives.  These  fossil  men  tell  us  that 
primitive  man  had  the  same  high  cerebral  organization  which  he  possesses 
now.  Even  the  Neanderthal  skull  may  have  been  that  of  a  philosopher, 
says  Huxley.  I  will  relate  an  incident.  At  the  Chicago  Exposition,  1893, 
when  Prof.  Helmholtz  came  forth  on  the  rostrum  to  read  a  paper  before  a 
section  of  scientists,  I  was  sitting  quite  near  the  rostrum,  and  on  seeing  him, 
I  instinctively  turned  to  an  accomplished  scientist  on  my  right  and  remarked, 
Prof.  Thomas,  "See!  There  is  the  Neanderthal  skull."  So  exact  was  the 
resemblance  as  to  be  startling.  It  was  my  first  sight  of  this  very  eminent 
man.    This  abrupt  appearance  of  man,  as  shown  1)y  these  oldest  fossils,  in 
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his  full  cerebral  and  physical  perfection,  his  association  with  animals,  the 
greater  part  of  which  still  survdve,  and  his  introduction  at  the  close  of  that 
great  and  as  yet  very  mysterious  revolution  of  the  earth  which  we  call  the 
glacial  period,  accords  with  the  analogy  of  geological  science,  in  the  infor- 
mation it  gives  as  to  the  appearance  of  other  types  of  organic  being  in  the 
several  stages  of  development  of  our  earth.  Moreover,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  this  high  development  of  brain  and  mind  could  have  spontaneously  en- 
grafted itself  on  a  mere  brute  and  savage  life.  These  remains  indicate  also 
that,  as  the  superior  mound-builders  preceded  the  red  men,  so  man's  earlier 
state  was  the  best,  and  that  he  had  been  a  noble  creature  before  he  became  a 
savage. 

"What  evidence  the  future  may  bring  forth,"  our  author  says,  "I  do  not 
know  but  that  available  at  present  points  to  the  appearance  of  man,  with  all 
his  powers  and  properties,  in  the  Post-glacial  age  of  geology,  and  not  more 
than  from  6,000  to  8,000  years  ago.  I  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  no  adequate 
geological  reason  for  attributing  the  so-called  'Neolithic'  man  to  any  time 
older  than  that  of  the  early  Eastern  empires,  2,000  or  3,000  years  before  Christ, 
and  that  the  time  required  for  the  Palaeolithic  man  need  not  be  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries  additional."  It  would  be  supercilious  for  any 
student  of  man  to  treat  this  conclusion  otherwise  than  with  deference  and 
respect. 

This  conservative  conclusion  is  boldly  and  fearlessly  drawn  and  proclaimed 
by  the  most  distinguished  Palaeontologist  of  our  age.  Mr.  Darwin  requires 
for  the  assent  or  evolution  of  man  from  some  primitive  aquatic  form,  as  the 
ascidian  or  sea-squirt,  three  hundred  millions  of  years. 

7.  The  next  book  of  my  Dawson  collection  that  comes  to  hand  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  one  of  the  entire  lot.  It  is  entitled — 
Modern  Ideas  of  Evolution  as  Related  to  Revelation  and  Science.  The 
5th  edition  was  published  1890.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  examine  in  a 
popular  manner,  and  to  test  by  scientific  facts  and  principles,  the  validity  of 
that  multiform  and  brilliant  philosophy  of  the  universe  which  has  taken  so 
deep  hold  of  the  science  and  literature  of  our  time.  But  why  attempt  such  a 
task?  The  answer  is  1st.  The  world  of  general  readers  is  captivated,  dazzled 
and  perplexed  by  the  new  philosophy,  and  greatly  needs  some  clear  and  in- 
telligible exposition  of  its  nature  and  tendency,  some  classification  of  its 
variations  and  some  attempt  to  explain  its  agreement  or  discordance  with 
science  and  religion.  And  a  further  and  personal  reason  grew  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  various  books,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  the  subject,  which  occasioned  a  multitude  of  inquiries,  so  that  in 
self  defence  there  was  needed  a  more  formal  and  complete  statement  as  an 
answer  to  all  the  demands  of  the  case.  This  little  book  of  240  pages  is  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson's  formal  and  avowed  refutation  of  "Darwinian  Evolution." 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  Its  ten  chapters  cover  the  following  points  : 
Present  Aspects  of  the  Question  ;  What  is  Evolution  ;  the  Origin  of  Life  ; 
the  Apparition  of  Species  in  Geological  Time  ;  Monistic  Evolution  ;  Agnos- 
tic Evolution  ;  Theistic  Evolution  ;  God  in  Nature  ;  Man  in  Nature  ;  General 
Conclusions. 
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The  appendix  treats  Weisman  on  Heredity  and  McCosli  on  Evolution, 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  part  of  what  he  says  of  Dr.  McCosh  :  "The 
venerable  ex-president  of  Princeton  has  just  issued  (1890)  a  second  edition 
of  his  little  work,  The  Development  Hypothesis  under  a  new  name :  The  Re- 
ligious Aspect  of  Evolution.' '  '  'The  work, ' '  says  Dawson,  '  'makes  no  serious 
attempt  to  prove  the  validity  of  any  of  those  various  and  often  conflicting 
theories  of  evolution,  the  insufficiency  of  which,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
scientific  causation,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  preceding  pages.  It 
assumes  them  all  as  established  scientific  results,  and  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  they  can  be  received  up  to  a  certain  point  without  destroying  our  belief 
in  God"  (?) 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  looks  like  a  compromise  with  falsehood, 
instead  of  standing  squarely  on  the  axiom  that  what  is  false  in  science  and 
philosophy  is  false  in  theology  and  religion.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  with  Dr.  McCosh 's  position.  As  he  was 
a  representative  man,  and  did  not  avowedly,  as  his  successor  has  done,  snub 
the  Church  whose'devotion  to  religious  education  founded  and  whose  patron- 
age was  the  backbone  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  it  was  right- 
fully expected  of  him  that  he  would  not  temporise  by  way  of  expediency 
with  scientific  and  philosophic  errors,  but  do  his  part  in  refutation  of  them. 
The  principle  involved  is  identically  the  same  as  that  in  the  slanderous 
charge  of  accommodation  against  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  "For  a  time  such 
conformity  carries  all  before  it,  but  it  incurs  the  danger  that  when  the  false 
or  partial  hypotheses  have  been  discarded,  the  higher  truths  imprudently 
connected  with  them  may  be  discarded  also."  Is  it  difficult  to  find  illustra- 
tions in  the  present  case  ? 

I  see  notices  of  a  sixth  edition  of  this  work  revised  in  the  light  of  the  crit- 
icisms of  the  preceding  editions.  All  Dr.  Dawson's  works  stand  up  to  the 
highest  scientific  standard,  and  are  at  the  same  time  conscientiously  and  un- 
equivocally and  unanswerably  evangelical. 

8.  In  1894,  he  published  a  little  book  of  220  pages,  entitled.  The  Meeting- 
Place  oj  Geology  and  History.  Its  object  is  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  facts  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  debatable  ground  intervening 
between  the  later  part  of  the  geological  record  and  the  beginning  of  sacred 
and  secular  history.  At  the  close  we  find  this  statement :  "Enough  has, 
however,  been  said  to  indicate  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  history 
in  Genesis  has  anticipated  modern  discovery,  and  to  show  that  this  ancient 
book  is  in  every  way  trustworthy." 

In  one  of  the  works  previously  noticed,  the  following  statement  had  been 
made:  "Somewhere  in  the  past,  the  long  ages  of  the  pre-human  geologic 
record  join  and  merge  into  the  human  period,  the  day  when  the  first  man 
stood  erect  upon  the  earth  and  gazed  upon  a  world  which  had  been  shaped 
for  him  by  the  preceding  periods  of  the  creative  work,  was  the  definite  be- 
ginning of  the  Modern  Period  in  Geology.  If  that  day  could  be  fixed  in  the 
world's  calendar,  on  reaching  it,  the  geologist  might  lay  down  his  hammer 
and  yield  the  field  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  historian.  On  that  day  a  world, 
for  long  ages  the  abode  of  brute  creatures,  became  for  the  first  time  the  habi- 
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tation  of  a  rational  soul.  On  it  the  old  and  unvarying  machinery  of  nature 
first  became  amenable  to  the  action  of  an  independent,  earthly  agent — the 
marvelous  power  of  a  free  moral  agent.  This  mysterious  meeting-place  is 
the  prolific  soil  of  scientific  questions  in  geology  touching  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period,  and  of  archceological  questions  touching  the  beginning  of 
literature."  Every  bone  preserved  in  caves  and  gravels,  is  a  text  for  the 
archaeologist.  Some  intimation  has  already  been  given  of  the  view  of  our 
author  as  to  the  lapse  of  time  not  being  more  than  six  or  eight  thousand 
years  since  man's  abrupt  appearance  on  this  earth,  to  which  he  persistently 
adheres  through  all  his  writings. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  novel  features  of  this  work  is  its  geologic 
treatment  of  the  deluge  of  Noah,  and  the  ethnic  relations  of  antediluvian 
man.  One  conclusion  reached  is  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  man,  though 
many  races  and  varieties.  These  races  or  varieties  seem  to  have  developed 
themselves  at  a  very  early  time,  and  have  shown  a  remarkable  fixity  in  their 
later  history.  But  this  has  its  analogy.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  from 
various  physiological  facts,  that  this  is  a  very  general  law  of  varietal  forms. 
They  are  observed  to  appear  suddenly  and  rapidly,  and  then  in  favorable 
circumstances  to  be  propagated  continuously.  It  would  seem  also  to  apply 
to  the  introduction  of  forms  regarded  as  species.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
genus  at  or  near  its  origin  represented  by  its  maximum  number  of  specific 
forms. 

"We  have  found  no  link  of  derivation  connecting  man  with  the  lower 
animals  which  preceded  him.  He  appears  before  us  as  a  new  departure  in 
creation,  without  any  direct  relation  to  the  instinctive  life  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. ' ' 

9.  Two  years  later,  1896,  appeared,  Edeii  Lost  arid  JVon :  Studies  of  the 
Early  History  and  Final  Destiny  of  Man  as  Taught  in  Nature  and  Revelation. 
(Pp.  226.)  It  is  claimed  in  this  work  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Science  of  Earth  and  of  Man  should  take  bolder  ground  than  heretofore  on 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  which 
deals  so  freely  with  the  earlier  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  student 
of  nature  alone  can  fully  appreciate  in  special  aspects  the  internal  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  antiquity  and  of  accordance  with  physical  facts  and  the 
earlier  remains  and  monuments  of  our  species  relative  to  past,  present,  and 
future  humanity.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that,  if  this  field  of  investigation 
be  occupied  by  an  enlightened  natural  science  and  a  reverent  study  of  the 
Bible,  it  may  not  only  be  held  against  the  aggressive  forces  of  agnostic  phi- 
losophy and  destructive  criticism,  but  may  be  made  to  yield  much  new  evi- 
dence of  the  beautiful  congruity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  dot/i 
with  nature  and  with  human  history. 

10,  11.  But  the  particular  work  at  the  head  of  this  series  of  notices  has  been 
held  in  abeyance  and  it  now  claims  our  attention  without  farther  delay.  It 
is  not  an  isolated  work  but  stands  in  articulate  relation  to  preceding  works, 
and  especially  to  The  Dawji  of  Life  (1875),  which  has  long  been  out  of 
print.  My  copy  is  signed  1881.  The  author  was  associated  with  the  original 
discovery  and  earliest  description  of  this  earliest  trace  of  animal  life  on  our 
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earth.  He  has  followed  up  later  discoveries  which  have  tended  to  fill  up  the 
gap  between  it  and  its  known  successors.  This  vSubject  was  made  the  topic 
of  a  somewhat  recent  course  of  Lectures,  in  the  IvOwell  Institute,  Boston,  of 
which  the  present  work  is  a  reproduction.  It  is  hoped  that  the  book  may- 
prove  as  fascinating  to  its  readers  as  the  lectures  were  to  the  Institute  audi- 
tors. Doubtless  the  most  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  such  questions 
as  the  origin  and  development  of  life  is  to  carefully  search  for  and  study  the 
earliest  remains  of  living  beings  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  rocky 
storehouses  of  the  earth.  This  is  surely  an  inviting  field  of  inquiry,  and  from 
it  in  the  future  will  probably  be  gathered  valuable  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  life  in  the  early  history  of  our  earth. 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  the  significance  of  the  title  of  the  work — 
Relics  of  Primeval  Life — becomes  more  apparent. 

Without  enlargement  a  few  points  may  be  suggested  : 

1.  These  studies  fortify  the  doctrine  of  biogenesis  and  confirm  the  refuta- 
tions of  abiogenesis,  as  in  the  noted  laboratory  experiments  of  Tyndall,  but 
preeminently  of  Pasteur. 

"The  labors  of  Pasteur  have  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  spontaneous 
generation.  This  dream  of  ignorance  is  older  than  Horace,  Virgil  and  Lu- 
cretius, who  dress  its  gross  form  in  poetic  language,  as  does  Aristotle,  in  the 
prose  of  philosophy.  This  heathen  conceit  wended  its  way  down  the  ages, 
till  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  celebrated  alchemist  gave  as  a  recipe  for 
producing  scorpions  :  'Scoop  out  a  hole  in  a  brick  ;  put  into  it  some  sweet 
basil,  crushed.  Lay  a  second  brick  upon  the  first,  so  that  the  hole  may  be 
perfectly  covered.  Expose  the  two  bricks  to  the  sun,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days  the  smell  of  the  sweet  basil,  acting  as  a  ferment,  will  change  the 
herb  into  real  scorpions.'  And  the  same  philosopher  gave  as  a  prescription 
for  the  production  of  mice,  to  stuff  a  dirty  shirt  into  a  vessel  containing  a 
little  corn,  when  the  ferment  proceeding  from  the  dirty  shirt,  and  the  odor 
of  the  corn,  will,  in  about  three  weeks,  transmute  the  grain  into  mice,  full 
grown,  and  of  both  sexes.  In  the  same  century,  Francesco  Redi,  1668,  pub- 
lished the  first  attack  on  spontaneous  generation,  maintaining  the  doctrine, 
omne  vivum  ex  vivo — no  life  without  antecedent  life.  This  doctrine  of  bio- 
genesis, as  distinguished  from  spontaneous  generation  of  life  or  of  abio- 
genesis, is  in  all  quarters  triumphant.  Prof.  Huxley,  sixteen  years  ago  ( 1870) 
in  an  address  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
sums  up  the  case  in  these  words  :  'So  much  for  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  Redi's  great  doctrine  of  Biogenesis,  which  appears  to  me,  with  the  limita- 
tions I  have  expressed,  to  be  victorious  along  the  whole  line  at  the  present 
day.'  Says  Pasteur,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  1864  :  'There  is  not  one 
circumstance  known  at  the  present  day  which  justifies  the  assertion  that 
microscopic  organisms  come  into  the  world  without  germs,  or  without  par- 
ents, like  themselves.  Those  who  maintain  the  contrary  have  been  the 
dupes  of  illusions  and  of  ill-conducted  experiments,  tainted  with  errors  which 
they  know  not  how  either  to  perceive  or  avoid.  Spontaneous  generation  is 
a  chimera.'  " — Life  and  Labors  of  Louis  Pasteur,  by  S.  S.  Laws,  pp.  24,  25 
{1886). 
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2.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  labors  of  Sir  J.  W.  DaWvSon  have  been  pre- 
eminent in  Staying  and  disarming  Darwinism  and  Spencerian  Evolution  in 
the  minds  of  his  careful  readers.  His  different  works  have  been  effective  in 
the  refutation  of  the  claims  of  this  popular  fad  in  scientific  and  philosophic 
circles,  like  the  explosion  of  so  many  torpedoes,  and  taken  altogether,  they 
constitute  a  defensive  and  offensive  battery.  His  answer  to  Prof.  Huxley's 
Lectures  in  New  York,  1876,  and  especially  his  criticism  and  exposure  of  the 
marsh  horse  series,  as  being  as  artificial  and  conventional  as  Barnum's  happy 
family,  which  was  recently  repeated  in  the  Independent,  is  an  expertinentmn 
crucis.  After  all  the  wordy  pretensions  for  forty  years  since  the  Origin  of 
Species  was  published,  not  a  single  case  in  fact  has  been  adduced  from  the 
surface  or  out  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

3.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Evolutionism  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
spontaneous  generation.  It  is  both  useless  and  suicidal  to  deny  this.  Her- 
bert Spencer  has  at  last  in  desperation  conceded  this  and  attempted  its  spe- 
cific defence.    (Factors  of  Organic  Evolution,  p.  70f. ) 

4.  Moreover,  it  becomes  the  Bible  student  in  these  days  to  avail  himself  of 
all  accessible  scientific  helps  in  defending  the  faith.  The  destructive  criti- 
cism and  the  so-called  new  theology  are  the  out-croppings,  the  hatchings  of 
evolution.  All  religions  including  Christianity  are  natural  developments  or 
evolutions.  We  are  under  obligations  to  the  devout  evolutionist.  Prof. 
Drummond,  in  the  Ascent  of  Man,  for  unmistakably  pointing  this  matter. 
He  says  :  "Negatively  the  older  view  is  not  only  the  less  worthy,  but  it  is 
discredited  by  science.  .  .  .  We  land  here,  not  from  choice,  but  from  neces- 
sity. Christianity — it  is  not  said  any  particular  form  of  Christianity — but 
Christianity,  is  the  further  evolution,"  and  "There  is  nothing  in  Christianity 
which  is  not  in  germ  in  nature  .  .  .  Christianity  did  not  begin  at  the  Chris- 
tian Era,  it  is  as  old  as  nature," 

Here  we  have  the  natural  and  logical  outcome,  and  Prof.  Drummond  pro- 
claims it,  that  evolutionism  and  Christianity  are  identical.  "No  man,"  he 
says,  "can  run  up  the  natural  lines  of  evolution  without  coming  to  Chris- 
tianity at  the  top. "  All  doubt  as  to  "Natural  Law"  in  the  economy  of  nature 
being  in  his  mind  not  merely  analogous  to,  but  identical  with,  the  economy 
of  redemption,  is  now  dispelled.    "Nature  is  herself  that  economy," 

4.  It  is  almost  too  obvious  to  remark  it,  that  the  most  blighting  present  in- 
fluence on  Christianity  emanates  from  prurient  scientists  who  have  crudely 
gulped  down  an  avowed  or  virtually  godless  scheme  of  nature,  history  and 
religion.  And  yet  some  in  even  ecclesiastical  circles,  disparage  apologetic 
labors  in  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  Where  else 
can  the  antidote  be  so  effectively  admininstered? 

I  would  recommend  a  study  of  Sir  J,  W.  Dawson's  writings,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  as  a  corrective  of  such  views, 

5.  In  conclusion,  there  is  one  point  which  should  not  be  omitted  from  this 
notice.  Notwithstanding  the  remoteness  to  which  Eozoon,  if  finally  and 
fully  vindicated,  pushes  back  the  beginning  of  animal  life,  the  evidence  fur- 
nished in  graphite  and  certain  ores,  puts  vegetable  life  still  anterior.  It  is 
an  elementary  and  axiomatic  principle  in  zoology  that  animal  life  depends 
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on  vegetable  life.  Huxley'finds  the  fundamental  difTerence  between  the  two 
in  their  feeding.  The  animal  must  have  for  food  protoplasm,  which  the 
vegetable  alone  is  capable  of  producing  out  of  the  elements.  Animals  can- 
not, like  plants,  live  on  the  elements. 

I  am  constrained  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  that  it  so  explicitly  and  articulately  places  vegetable  be- 
fore animal  life.  All  nature  and  these  latest  discoveries  are  confirmatory  of 
this.  I  here  recall  and  must  be  allowed  to  quote  in  conclusion  the  following 
extract  from  The  History  of  Creatio7i,  by  Prof.  Ernest  Haeckel.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Prof.  Haeckel  is  an  avowed  materialist  and  atheist, 
and  an  evolutionist  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  He  says  :  "L/et  us  now 
first  of  all,  glance  at  the  most  important  of  all  the  supernatural  histories  of 
creation.  I  mean  that  of  Moses,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  the  ancient  document  of  the  history  and  laws  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  Mosaic  history  of  creation,  since  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  it  forms 
the  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  has  enjoyed,  down  to  the  present 
day,  general  recognition  in  the  whole  Jewish  and  Christian  world  of  civili- 
zation. Its  extraordinary  success  is  explained  not  only  by  its  close  connec- 
tion with  Jewish  and  Christian  doctrines,  but  also  by  the  simple  and  natural 
chain  of  ideas  which  runs  through  it,  and  which  contrasts  favorably  with  the 
confused  mythology  of  creation  current  among  most  of  the  other  ancient 
nations.  First,  the  Lord  God  [^zV]  creates  the  earth  as  an  inorganic  body  ; 
then  he  separates  light  from  darkness,  then  water  from  the  dry  land.  Now 
the  earth  has  become  inhabitable  for  organisms,  and  plants  are  first  created^ 
animals  later  (ital.  mine) — and  among  the  latter  the  inhabitants  of  the  water 
and  the  air  first,  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  the  dry  land.  Finally,  God 
creates  man,  the  last  of  all  organisms,  in  his  own  image,  and  as  the  ruler  of 
the  earth. 

"Two  great  and  fundamental  ideas,  common,  also,  to  the  non-miraculous 
theory  of  development,  meet  us  in  this  Mosaic  hypothesis  of  creation,  with 
surprising  clearness  and  simplicity — the  idea  of  separation  or  differentiation, 
and  the  idea  of  progressive  development  or  perfecting .  Although  Moses 
looks  upon  the  results  of  the  great  laws  of  organic  development  ( which  we 
shall  later  point  out  as  the  necessary  conclusions  of  the  Doctrine  of  Descent) 
as  the  direct  actions  of  a  constructing  Creator,  yet  in  his  theory  there  lies 
hidden  the  ruling  idea  of  a  progressive  development  and  a  differentiation  of 
the  originally  simple  matter.  We  can,  therefore,  bestow  our  just  and  sincere 
admiration  on  the  Jewish  law-giver's  grand  insight  into  nature,  and  his  sim- 
ple and  natural  hypothesis  of  creation,  without  discovering  in  it  a  so-called 
'divine  revelation.'  "    Vol.  1,  p.  37f. 

If  this  is  not  a  "divine  revelation,"  will  the  Professor  tell  us  where  and 
how  he  thinks  Moses  got  this  knowledge,  now  abreast  with  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century? 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  where  statements  in  the  books  noticed  served  the 
purpose,  they  have  been  freely  used. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  S.  S.  Laws. 

ll-PQ 
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Bruce' s  ApoTvOGETics. 
Apor.oGE'Tics ;  or,  Christianity  Defensivei^y  Stated'    By  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Nerv  Testament 
Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.    Third  Edition,  New  York  ; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896. 

This  book,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  invested  with  great  significance.  The  name 
of  its  author  and  his  position  will  insure  for  it  an  extensive  reading.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics 
and  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Apart 
from  its  prominence  of  authorship,  the  work  sustains  a  unique  relation  to 
Theological  study  in  our  day.  It  is  one  of  about  twenty  books  which  are  to 
constitute  an  International  Theological  Ivibrary,  Inter-Denominational  and 
Inter-Confessional.  This  Library  is  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Christian 
Theology  ;  it  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  text-books  for  Theological  Stu- 
dents ;  and  the  Editors  are  Drs.  Charles  A.  Briggs  and  Stewart  D.  F.  Sal- 
mond.  This  origin  and  environment  must  give  to  Bruce' s  Apologetics 
unusual  significance.  Radical  criticism  having  made  it  necessary  to  re-cast 
the  defensive  statement  of  Christianity,  what  is  left  worth  defending  and 
how  is  the  defence  to  be  made  ?  Dr.  Bruce  in  this  book  may  be  viewed  as 
giving  us  for  his  school  an  authoritative  reply. 

The  author  writes  clearly  and  forcibly.  It  would  be  foolish  and  perilous 
to  call  in  question  the  extensiveness  of  his  reading  or  to  deny  his  readiness 
in  commanding  the  resources  of  his  information.  His  mind  is  logically  inge- 
nious, his  book  is  a  unit,  and  the  plan  of  it  is  designedly  Evolutionistic. 
And  in  that  studied  and  over-wrought  design  lie  its  weakness  and  its  snare, 
alike  for  the  author  and  for  his  readers.  The  ably  written  book  may  be 
likened  to  Totten's  elaboration  of  the  identity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Israelites  :  in  both  we  have  ingenuity  run  mad. 

Dr.  Bruce' s  view  as  to  the  place  and  function  of  Apologetic  is  given  in  his 
Introduction.  He  puts  it,  with  Schleiermacher,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
Theological  course,  as  a  branch  of  Philosophical  Theology.  He  starts  it 
"where  Philosophy  terminates"  and  makes  it  "a  mediator  between  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology. ' '  The  apologist  is  to  '  'avoid  partisanship  with  dogmatic 
belief."  He  is  to  "distinguish  between  religion  and  Theology  ;"  he  is  to 
"regard  himself  as  a  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  not  as  a  hired  advocate 
or  special  pleader  for  a  particular  Theological  system."  On  the  other  hand, 
"the  apologist  instinctively  shuns  conflict  with  dogmatic  unbelief  as  futile." 
Now  right  here  begins  fatal  vagueness.  How  much  unbelief  will  the  writer 
hold  to  be  "dogmatic"  and  fail  to  resist?  How  much  Theology  will  he  de- 
fine as  "dogmatic"  and  refuse  to  defend?  He  excludes  "the  debatable 
dogmas  of  the  schools"  from  his  concern  and  protection.  What  schools? 
A  clear  definition  of  his  distinction  between  religion  (and  the  things  neces- 
sary to  it)  and  the  unnecessary  things  of  Theology,  would  have  helped  us 
here.  The  failure  to  furnish  it  gives  the  author  wide  liberty,  which  he  uses 
throughout  his  whole  book.  Let  us  follow  him  as  he  addresses  himself  to  an 
ingenuous  doubter,  predisposed  to  Christianity,  yet  distressed  by  difficulties 
which  Philosophy  or  the  alleged  facts  of  Christianity  may  have  created. 
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Manifestly,  the  first  thing  must  be  to  state  these  Christian  facts.  "The 
first  step,"  says  Dr.  Bruce,  "obviously  is  to  make  sure  that  men  know  what 
Christianity  really  is. ' '  And  the  author  proposes  to  do  this  without  dogmas 
of  his  own,  without  dogmas  of  "the  schools,"  without  antagonizing  "dog- 
matic unbelief."  And  it  is  certain  that  he  uses  the  term  dogma,  not  as 
Charles  Hodge  might,  but  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  about  equivalent  to  Theo- 
logical belief  or  Theological  doctrine.  This  apologist  has  a  hard  road  to 
travel  ! 

He  announces  that  he  will  have  no  distinctions  of  "Internal"  and  "Exter- 
nal" evidences.  These  are  confusing.  There  must  be  a  simpler,  a  more 
direct  way  of  coming  into  possession  of  the^ "Christian  Facts."  And  the 
author  develops  his  method.  He  begins  by  explaining  that  by  the  expression 
"Christian  Facts,"  he  does  not  mean  "all  that  a  Christian  man  believes  to  be 
true  concerning  the  person,  life,  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  only  the  things 
related  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels  on  these  topics  which  possess  such  a  high 
degree  of  probability  that  they  may  be  provisionally  accepted  as  facts,  even 
by  those  who  scan  the  evangelic  records  with  a  critical  eye. ' '  Here  is  more 
wildness,  more  vagueness.  The  author  labors  under  his  difficulty.  He  con- 
fesses it  in  the  very  next  sentence  : 

"The  task  now  on  hand  is  beset  with  difficulty  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance that  these  records  cannot,  without  proof,  be  assumed  to  contain  only 
pure  objective  history,  but  may  at  least  plausibly  be  regarded  as  history 
colored  more  or  less  by  the  faith  of  the  narrators." 

Passing  by  the  first  stupendous  fact  that  confronts  him, — the  Synop- 
tical Gospels  themselves,  the  external  and  internal  evidence  of  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  he  scorns  to  examine, — this  apologist  just  takes 
them  in  a  slip-shod  way  as  a  "more  or  less  colored"  narrative  and  proceeds 
to  evolve  the  basal  facts  of  all  Christianity  out  of  a  plausibility — something 
that  may  "■plausibly  be  regarded  as  history ^  The  author  here  undoubtedly 
feels  his  embarrassment  keenly.  He  is  hard  pressed.  He  admits  that  "esti- 
mates formed  of  the  amount  of  historical  matter  in  the  Gospels  are,  accord- 
ingly, very  diverse  ;"  that  "some  reduce  the  kernel  of  hard  fact  to  a  meagre 
minimum  ;"  that  some  doubt  the  whole  history  of  Jesus,  are  agnostics  as  to 
everything  about  Christ,  even  as  to  the  possibility  of  knowing  anything  about 
him  :  he  admits  the  '  'imposing  authority  of  these  great  names, ' '  almost  great 
enough  to  "scare  one  from  attempting  to  determine  the  outlines  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ."  Turning  his  back  before  these  Goliaths,  pronouncing  it 
"futile"  to  contend  with  them  for  a  solid  historic  basis  of  Christianity,  this 
apologist  meets  the  ingenuous  inquirer  with  a  plausibility  instead  of  a  his- 
tory, and  asks  him  to  accept  "the  outlines  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ"  at 
the  hand  of  a  "more  or  less  colored"  Synoptical  Gospel.  Will  not  the  in- 
genuous seeker  after  truth  promptly  demand  two  things :  first,  to  have  the 
true  history  set  apart  from  the  "colored  ;"  second,  to  have  this  true  history 
established  as  such  by  evidence,  the  measure  of  assent.  And  what  is  tliisl^ut 
to  show  historic  fact  by  the  external  and  internal  evidence  evincing  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  books  recording  it  ? — the  very  process  which  the  writer  con- 
temns. 
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Let  the  reader  get  the  book  and  examine  for  himself  :  he  will  see  that  Dr. 
Bruce  never  overcomes  the  embarrassment  of  the  first  two  pages  of  this  chap- 
ter on  "The  Christian  Facts."  He  sees  his  trouble,  he  admits  it  ;  he  leaves 
it  just  where  he  finds  it.  No  man  can  remove  it  who  denies  the  historicity 
of  the  Gospels.    And  Dr.  Bruce  admits  it  only  in  part,  as  we  shall  see. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  :  What  are  the  Christian  Facts  as  found  by  the  mod- 
ern Apologist?  They  are  (1)  Christ's  love  and  compassion  for  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  outcast,  sinful  men  ;  (2)  Christ's  doctrine  of  God  as  Father, 
and  of  man  as  a  Son,  with  the  duties  and  privileges  consequent ;  (3)  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah  bringing  in  the  sunimum 
bonum,  realizing  all  religious  ideals,  establishing  loving  fellowship  between 
God  and  man,  and  between  man  and  man  ;  (4)  Christ's  greater  hatred  of  sin 
in  the  form  of  Pharisaism  and  Rabbinism  than  in  the  forms  manifest  amongst 
common  outcast  sinners.  These  basal  Christian  facts  the  author  accepts 
from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  At  this  stage  of  investigation,  nothing  is 
taken  from  John. 

This  statement  is  "meagre"  indeed  as  compared  with  what  it  might  have 
been.  The  "ingenuous"  mind  predisposed  to  Christianity,  would  find  far 
more  than  these  with  which  to  commence  the  investigation  even  in  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke.  Does  the  author  intend  to  develop  all  the  other  mighty 
facts  from  these  few  ? 

So  he  begins.  But  not  so  does  he  continue.  From  the  Christian  facts, 
the  Apologist  looks  backward  to  certain  "pre-suppositions"  of  Christianity. 
These  he  divides  into  two  classes,  (1)  the  Speculative  and  (2)  the  Historical. 
He  puts  amongst  Christianity's  speculative  pre-suppositions,  the  Personality 
of  God  ;  the  importance  of  man  in  the  universe  (including  his  immortality 
of  soul  and  body);  Sin  as  a  reality,  as  not  a  necessity,  as  not  originating  with 
God,  as  not  incurable.  The  author  conceives  of  sin  as  "the  result  of  a  wrong 
choice  on  the  part  of  primitive  man"  as  "quaintly  embodied  in  the  story  of 
the  temptation  and  fall  of  Adam  in  the  book  of  Genesis."  Incidentally  this 
story  and  evolution's  theory  of  human  depravity  are  compared  and  made  to 
agree.  The  author  thinks  science  takes  a  part  in  the  revelation  as  to  sin. 
Man  has  in  him  "a  lower  animal  and  a  higher  human*;"  to  refuse  the  former 
and  yield  to  the  latter  is  to  make  moral  advancement,  and  vice  versa. 

Our  author  prefers  not  to  say  much  as  to  the  relation  between  moral  evil 
and  natural  evil.  But,  with  all  his  hesitation,  he  comes  to  Schleiermacher's 
view  as  to  the  connection  between  sin  and  death.  Viewed  objectively,  na- 
tural evil  is  not  caused  by  sin  ;  subjectively,  as  it  affects  us,  it  is  the  penalty 
of  sin,  because,  without  sin,  we  would  not  feel  it  to  be  an  evil.  "Death 
(natural),  decay,  violence  .  .  .  were  in  the  world  not  only  before  man 
sinned,  but  long  before  man  existed,"  and  God  predetermined  the  corre- 
spondence between  these  natural  evils  and  the  moral  condition  of  mankind. 
The  author  comes  perilously  near  to  teaching  that  God  from  the  beginning 
projected  an  arrangement  by  which  man,  for  his  moral  discipline,  might  be 
misled  into  a  false  theory  as  to  the  connexion  between  natural  and  moral  evil, 
and  be  distressed  by  it  as  true, — while  God  knew  that  it  never  was  or  would 
be  true  ! 
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Dr.  Bruce  holds  that  the  Christian  Theory  also  demands  that  God  sustain 
to  the  universe  the  relation  of  a  Creator.  He  thinks  it  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, for  the  modern  Apologist  to  contend  that  the  universe  must  have  had  a 
beginning  because  God  created  it.  It  might,  or  might  not  have  begun  ;  all 
that  is  essential  is,  that  if  it  were  eternal,  it  was  so  by  God's  will.  This  is 
another  one  of  the  things  about  which  we  may  forego  dogmatism. 

The  same  position,  he  claims,  must  be  taken  to-day  with  respect  to  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  all  men,  Christianity  is  optimistic — for  time,  for  eter- 
nity. "For  the  Christian  theory  of  the  universe,  universal  salvation  is  not 
an  article  of  faith  any  more  than  it  is  a  heresy." 

This  condensed  statement  shows  three  things:  (1)  Dr.  Bruce's  induction 
of  Christian  facts  is  far  from  comprehensive;  (2)  his  "Christian  theory  of 
the  universe"  is  very  partially  drawn  from  even  the  facts  he  does  adduce  ; 
(3)  for  many  of  the  things  he  embodies  in  this  theory,  he  is  indebted  to 
what  he  so  earnestly  forbids.    That  thing  is — dogma  ! 

Having  stated  "The  Christian  Facts"  and  "The  Christian  Theory  of  the 
Universe,"  the  Apologist  next  considers  certain  other  theories  and  their 
relation  to  the  one  which  he  describes  as  Christian.  Accordingly,  five 
chapters  are  given  to  the  discussion  of  Pantheism,  Materialism,  Deism, 
Modern  Speculative  Theism,  and  Agnosticism,  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  these 
chapters  will  be  found  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Dr.  Bruce's  work.  At  this  point  he  seemingly  forgets  that  he  has  said  that 
an  Apologist  must  "Shun  conflict  with  dogmatic  unbelief  as  futile  ;"  he 
deals  to  these  opposing  Theories  some  heavy  and  deserved  blows. 

Pantheism  is  sketched  clearly  and  entertainingly,  Spinoza's  philosophic 
unity  is  treated  as  an  intended  advancement  from  Descartes'  dualism  ;  one 
indivisible  infinite  substance,  of  which  thought  and  extension  are  attributes, 
and  all  particular  beings  are  modes  ;  and  thus  our  substance,  God,  Spinoza 
and  Hegel  are  contrasted  ;  Spinoza's  substance  is  materialistic,  Hegel's  more 
spiritual  :  both,  Pantheistic.  The  attractiveness  of  Pantheism,  whether  of 
Spinoza  or  of  Hegel,  is  traceable  to  three  things  :  (1)  it  has  for  the  intellect 
the  "imposing  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  unity  ;"  (2)  for  the  feelings, 
the  fascinating  theory  of  the  Divine  immanence;  (3)  for  the  heart,  the 
opiate  of  necessity  and  of  perishableness  even  unto  annihilation.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  our  Apologist  here  a  decided  polemic.  He  properly  pro- 
nounces Pantheism  as  "in  deadly  antagonism  to  Christianity  at  all  points." 
It  negatives  the  personality  of  God,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  responsi- 
bility of  man,  the  reality  of  sin,  providence,  immortality,  redemption. 

The  treatment  of  Materialism  is  also  vigorous.  The  Apologist  does  not 
regard  all  natural  science  as  necessarily  materialistic.  He  claims,  however, 
that  the  trend  is  in  that  direction  because  of  the  "stony  indifference"  of 
modern  science  to  Theological  interests.  He  regards  full-blown  materialism 
as  in  our  day  "the  most  thorough-going  and  the  most  formidable  opponent 
of  the  Christian  theory  of  the  universe. ' '  He  defines  the  materialistic  the- 
ory as  follows:  "that  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  including 
those  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  of  thought,  nothing  more  is  needed 
than  matter  and  its  properties. "    As  to  its  Ethical  aspect,  materialism  can 
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have  no  moral  standard.  Religiously,  there  is  no  object  of  worship  but  the 
universe.  These  horrible  things  in  materialism  are  stated  clearly  and  forci- 
bly. In  meeting  them,  our  author  is  entirely  too  concessive.  The  origin  of 
life  as  of  Dixine  C7^ealion  is  not  stoutly  maintained.  "It  is  enough  ...  to 
believe  that  with  God  is  the  fountain  of  life." 

The  chapters  on  Deism  and  Agnosticism  are  full  of  interest.  Pretermit- 
ting them,  however,  let  us  glance  at  Dr.  Bruce's  treatment  of  Modern  Specu- 
lative Theism.  The  typical  exponents  of  this  theory  are  Francis  Newman, 
Frances  Power  Cobbe  and  Theodore  Parker,  God's  relation  to  the  world  is 
the  chief  subject  of  interest.  The  so-called  Divine  Immanence  comes  into 
prominent  advocacy.  Deism  makes  God's  relation  to  the  universe  one  of 
transcendence  ;  Pantheism,  one  of  identity  ;  Modern  Theism,  one  of  imma- 
nence. But  our  author,  with  unmerciful  deadliness  for  one  who  disclaims 
polemic  intent,  slays  all  of  Modern  Theism  that  is  not  Deism  on  the  one  side. 
Pantheism  on  the  other.  The  sole  thing  upon  which  these  Theists  agree 
religiously  is  the  "Aufklarung,"'  illuminism  in  human  consciousness.  And 
this  belongs  to  Deism. 

With  this  consideration  of  The  Christian  Facts,  The  Christian  Theory  of 
the  Universe,  and  opposing  Theories,  the  author  closes  Book  I, 

Book  II.  deals  with  th.e  historical  "presuppositions"  of  Christianity.  The 
author  drops  the  phrase  "Historical  Presuppositions"  and  substitutes  "His- 
torical Preparation."  He  limits  himself  to  the  history  of  the  people  from 
whom  Christ  came.  The  facts  of  this  history  he  must  get  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  He  is  now  face  to  face  with  modern  radical  criticism.  What,  as 
an  Apologist,  will  he  do  with  it  ? 

He  answers  very  cautiously  that  the  attitude  of  the  Apologist  here  must  be 
largely  non-committal.  And  straightway  he  goeth  and  committeth  himself  ! 
No  man  will  read  his  book  and  doubt  where  his  heart  is. 

The  composite  character  of  the  Bible  is  assumed  and  maintained.  Dr. 
Driver  is  followed  and  J,  E,  JE,  P,  and  the  Redactor,  all  are  in  evidence. 
The  Decalogue  is  from  Moses.  The  Hexateuch  is  Post-exilic.  Deutero- 
Isaiah  is  Exilic.    And  so  on,  all  the  way. 

The  question  as  to  the  moral  honesty  of  making  this  literary  patch-work  is 
summarily  treated  :  the  process  does  not  require  us  to  believe  in  the  immo- 
rality of  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  but  only  in  their  '■'■crude  morality.''''  The 
former  must  be  denied.  The  latter  must  be  admitted.  The  superficiality  of 
all  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  : 

"Deborah  was  a  heroic  woman  and  a  true  inspired  prophetess,  but  she 
could  write  the  words:  'To  every  man  a  damsel  or  two,'  without  feeling 
that  she  was  saying  anything  indelicate  or  immoral.  It  was  not  immorality, 
as  it  would  be  to  us,  but  it  was  a  very  crude,  barbarous  morality,"  P.  309. 

But  this  misrepresentation  of  Prophetess  Deborah  is  cruder  and  more  bar- 
barous. The  reader  gets  the  impression  that  the  words  are  Deborah's  and 
that  she  indorses  the  sentiment  of  them  ;  whereas,  they  are  treated  by  her 
as  the  zuords  of  Sisera''s  wicked  mother,  and  condemned  by  Deborah.  Where 
is  any  crude  morality  here  ? 

The  inevitable  matter  as  to  the  historicity  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  met 
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with  nothing  but  vagueness.  Fidelity  to  historic  facts  must  be  claimed  in 
some  things,  not  in  all  things.  But  what  things  shall  we  insist  upon  ?  Well, 
all  that  are  essential  to  the  general  drift  of  the  revelation.  But  whois  to  de- 
fine for  us  the  essential  facts  ?  Besides,  how  can  an  honest  man  write  a  book 
and  deliberately  attribute  his  work  to  some  other  man  who  lived  a  thousand 
years  before?    Easily  enough  :  this  is  only  "crude  morality." 

With  a  history  of  this  kind  as  his  guide,  the  Apologist  does  the  best  he 
can,  and  moves  onward  in  a  gradually  developing  preparation  for  Christian- 
ity through  Mosaism,  Prophetisni,  Judaism,  and  "The  Night  of  lyegalism." 
To  each  of  these  is  given  a  chapter. 

Mosaism  is  simply  and  almost  solely  Ethical  Monotheism.  All  that  Moses 
has  or  cares  much  about  is  the  Decalogue.  Prophetism,  first  more  national 
and  then  gradually  becoming  universal,  is  "passion  for  righteousness,"  faith 
in  an  objective  moral  order,  anti-ritualism,  healthy  moral  intensity,  and  mag- 
nificent optimism.  Judaism  might  have  been  called  IvCviticalism.  Ezra, 
Unhappy  Ezra  !  brings  it  in  from  the  Exile.  '  'The  I^evitical  ordinances, ' ' 
says  our  writer,  "whether  they  existed  before  the  exile  or  no,  were  not  yet 
God's  word  to  Israel  at  that  time."  Our  author  finds  difficulty  in  admitting 
them  as  God's  word  at  all.  He  says  that  the  attempt  to  make  lycviticalism , 
thus  happening  after  the  exile,  a  step  in  the  onward  march  of  the  religion  of 
revelation,  "does  seem  very  discouraging."  After  much  effort,  he  develops 
at  last  an  office  for  it  :  "L/eviticalism,  Judaism,  may  be  conceived  of  as  a 
husk  to  protect  the  kernel  of  Ethical  Monotheism  y  God-inspired  men  ■yfiight 
have  part  in  it,  the  writer  says.  But  he  adds  :  "It  might  even  be  affirmed 
with  a  measure  of  truth  that  the  sinister  reign  of  legalism  began  the  day  that 
Ezra  appeared  on  Jewish  soil  with  the  law  in  his  hand." 

The  "antidote"  to  the  skeptical  mood  which  Post-Exilic  Ritualism  is  apt 
to  produce,  is  said  to  be  the  (also  Post-Exilic)  Psalter.  The  thing  could  not 
have  been  so  bad  a  "delusion"  (at  least  not  at  first)  as  we  might  suppose,  if 
the  Psalms  can  appear  just  at  this  time  to  show  that  there's  life  in  the  old 
land  yet  !  But  bad  Leviticalism  was  ;  and  bad  was  its  ultimate  fruit.  The 
germ  of  the  night  of  legalism  was  in  it  :  Pharisaism  will  yet  burst  forth  from 
it.  New  Testament  teachers  shall  yet  condemn  it  "on  account  of  its  intrin- 
sic weakness  and  unprofitableness,"  and  these  "peremptory  judgments" 
shall  be  pronounced  "on  the  traditional  understanding  that  the  whole  law  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  Mosaic."    And  now,  hear  ye  ! 

"Had  the  apostles  shared  modern  critical  views  they  might  have  taken 
their  stand  on  the  late  and  human  origin  of  the  system,  and  said  :  'I^evitical- 
ism  is  not  of  Moses  or  of  God  ;  it  is  the  work  of  Ezra  and  other  unknown 
priests  in  Babylon,  therefore  it  has  no  great  claims  on  our  respect.'  A  much 
easier  thing  to  say  than  :  'It  is  of  Moses  and  of  God,  nevertheless  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  worthless  except  as  a  mea.ns  of  preparing  men  for  something 
better  ;  therefore  it  must  pass  away.'  " 

By  a  double  experiment,  that  of  Mosaism  pronounced  a  failure  by  Jeremiah 
and  that  of  Ezra-ism  resulting  in  legalism,  Pharisaism,  Rabbinism,  the  way  of 
Christ  was  prepared.  And  so  the  revelation  of  the  need  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  was  evolved. 
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Within  these  limited  notes,  it  will  be  impossible  to  follow  our  Apologist 
through  Book  III.,  "The  Christian  Origins."  Briefly  let  us  advert  to  one 
matter  of  vital  moment — his  treatment  of  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels. 

He  considers  separately  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
John's  Gospel  on  the  other. 

For  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  he  seems  to  claim  and  to  establish  historic 
accuracy  and  faithfulness.  But  afterwards  he  so  modifies  and  qualifies  his 
teaching  as  to  leave  us  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places  in  his  book,  doubt- 
ful as  to  what  position  he  does  intend  to  take.    He  says  : 

"For  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  the  religious  interest  is  supreme.  They 
are  truly  inspired  men,  and  as  such  their  main  concern  is  not  to  give  scrupu- 
lously exact  account  of  facts,  but  to  make  the  moral  and  religious  significance 
of  the  facts  apparent.  Hence  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom  in  reporting 
may  be  noted  even  in  Luke  who  by  his  preface  seems  to  lay  himself  under 
obligation  to  aim  at  exactitude  in  narration.  .  ,  We  ought  rather  to  regard  it 
as  part  of  his  plan  to  relate  the  facts  of  Christ's  ministry  so  that  they  shall  be 
a  true  mirror  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  give  readers  a  just  and  beneficent 
conception  of  his  character." 

All  this  puts  one  upon  the  qui  vive.    But  listen  yet  longer  : 

"Such  phenomena  of  the  adaptation  of  facts  to  the  service  of  mirroring  the 
spirit,  suggests  the  question.  How  far  might  this  process  be  carried?  Can 
we,  for  example,  conceive  of  an  Evangelist  stepping  out  of  the  actual  into 
the  possible,  in  order  that  he  might  have  ampler  scope  for  the  embodiment  of 
his  conception  of  Jesus  than  the  grudging  data  of  reality  supplied,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  life  of  so  short  duration?"  For  instance,  "a  disciple  might 
say  to  himself  :  I  desire  to  show  my  beloved  Master  as  He  appeared  to  me, 
and ,  for  this  purpose  I  shall  not  only  report  what  I  saw  Him  do  and  heard 
Him  say,  but  also  indicate  what  He  would  have  done  and  said  in  circumstances 
which  might  have  occurred,  but  did  not  actually  occur." 

The  writer's  position  is  that,  "viewing  the  matter  in  the  abstract,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  negative  dogmatically  as  inadmissible  such  use  of  ideal  situ- 
ations for  evangelic  purposes. "  He  may  well  add:  "In  no  case  would  in- 
spiration be  more  needful,"  etc.  ! 

Now  just  here  comes  a  marvelous  thing.  Dr.  Bruce  gravely  entertains 
the  proposition  that  Matthew's  report  of  Christ's  great  commission  is  "an 
idealized  utterance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  !"  He  makes  an  argument  against  its 
literalness,  favors  its  idealism,  and  then,  to  show  that  the  idealized  utterance 
is  true  to  Christ's  spirit,  assumes  the  very  things  because  of  which  the  liter- 
alness had  been  rejected,  to  wit :  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  full-blown  univer- 
salism,  the  trinitarian  formula,  the  promise  of  a  perpetual  spiritual  presence, 
"all  more  or  less  suggestive  of  a  later  time  and  apparently  expressive  of  the 
developed  Christian  consciousness  of  the  Catholic  Church,  rather  than  of 
what  was  likely  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  before  he  finally  left  the 
world."  The  improbability  that  Christ  used  the  baptismal  formula,  the 
Trinitarian  formula,  the  promise  of  perpetual  spiritual  presence,  necessitated 
that  the  utterance  be  idealized.  But  fidelity  to  the  spirit  is  a  postulate  of  this 
theory  of  idealism.  Now  how  is  fidelity  proved?  By  going  straight  back  to 
Christ's  previous  teaching  and  showing  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
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baptism  ( really  no  exception  at  all ) ,  for  all  these  features  "vouchers  can  easily 
be  produced"  from  the  Lord's  own  sayings  ! 

Dr.  Bruce's  answer  to  a  projection  of  this  idealism  into  John's  Gospel  is 
even  more  remarkable.  He  tells  us  that  an  increasing  number  of  reverent 
and  conservative  scholars  believe  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  have  been  "very 
freely  reproduced  in  this  Gospel  that  it  is  free  reporting  to  make  John  the 
Baptist  say  at  the  very  beginning,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  etc.,  and  to 
represent  the  first  disciples  as  recognizing  in  Jesus  at  the  outset  the  Christ, 
of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
King  of  Israel  ;  and  that,  in  the  view  of  these  scholars,  this  free  reporting 
dema  nds  a  theory  of  explanation.  The  avithor  next  describes  fully  what  these 
scholars  offer  as  such  theory  :  John's  "age,  intellectual  and  spiritual  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  the  religious  environment."  Rejecting  these,  others  say  we  must 
have  recourse  to  '  'a  transmuting  activity  of  the  evangelist's  mind  acting  upon 
the  original  data,  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;"  "As  the  tree  is  potentially 
in  the  seed,  so  a  devoted  disciple  may  feel  that  the  whole  system  of  thought 
which  has  grown  up  in  his  mind  out  of  the  germs  of  truth  deposited  there  by 
his  Master,  may  be,  nay  ought  to  be,  accredited  to  that  Master.  He  may, 
therefore,  deem  it  quite  uimecessary  anxiously  to  distinguish  between  what 
the  Master  actually  said  and  what  grew  out  of  it." 

Having  thus  sketched  the  views  of  these  scholars,  some  accepting  the  "age, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  idiosyncrasy,  and  the  religious  environment"  the- 
ory, some  the  "transmuting  activity"  theory,  the  Apologist  demands  of  him- 
self :  What  am  I  to  say  to  all  these  things?  And  his  answer  is,  I  am  "not 
called  on  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  these  questions."  And  he  does  not 
tell  us  that  any  one  else  is.  He  falls  back  upon  these  very  words:  "7/" 
(Italics  mine)  an  Apostle  wrote  the  Gospel,  then  we  can  feel  tolerably  sure 
that  with  whatever  freedom  the  acts  and  words  of  Jesus  have  been  repro- 
duced, the  total  effect  of  the  picture  is  truth  ;  the  mirror  held  up  to  him 
faithfully  reflects  his  lineaments  and  spirit."  Well,  if  Apostolic  authority 
and  inspiration  can  guarantee  the  spirit  of  Christ's  saying,  why  not  the  very 
words?  Was  John  under  a  "crude  morality"  that  he  must  thus  give  us  his 
own  enlargement  upon  Christ's  saying  instead  of  the  real  saying,  and  all  the 
while  not  only  leave  us  in  darkness  as  to  his  method,  but  positively  misrep- 
resent to  us  his  real  doing? 

These  Notes  may  be  closed  by  sorrowfully  declaring  that  this  book,  with 
all  its  excellencies  and  all  the  ability  and  learning  of  its  author,  does  not 
sufficiently  honor  the  Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  for  human  guilt,  nor  suffi- 
ciently magnify  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Renewer  and  Sanctifier  of  ruined, 
depraved,  lost  souls,  and  as  the  true  Author  of  the  Word  of  God.  Human 
developments  are  everywhere  ingeniously  wrought  out ;  but  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  where  is  He  ?  E.  Daniei,. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Mackensie's  Manuai,  of  Ethics. 
A  Manual  of  Ethics.    By  Joh?t  A.  Mackensie,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Examiner  in  Me^ital  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.    Quarto,  pp.  355.    London:  W.  B.  Clice,  University  Cor- 
respondence College  Press.    New  York:  Hinds  and  Noble. 
It  is  doubtless  true,  that  in  no  line  of  mere  human  investigation,  have  we, 
as  yet,  reached  the  ultimatum,  no  where  in  this  vnde  realm  has  the  last  word 
been  spoken.    The  advancement  constantly  made  in  the  domain  of  physics, 
in  the  new  discoveries  almost  daily  in  the  natural  sciences,  so  called,  in  bet- 
ter methods  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  them  ;  in  the  constant  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sphere  of  physiology  and  philosophy ;   and  almost  hourly 
improvements  in  the  arts  ;  all  this  is  a  forcible  reminder  of  the  truth,  that 
humanity  is  still  very  far  from  the  goal  of  absolute  perfection. 

Fundamentals  have  no  doubt  been  secured,  essentials  have  unquestionably 
been  obtained,  foundations  have  been  laid  which  may  never  be  disturbed, 
but  new  methods  of  treatment,  a  new  and  better  nomenclature,  a  clearer  and 
a  more  comprehensive  statement  of  old  and  accepted  principles,  may  be  ex- 
pected and  welcomed  as  the  years  roll  on.  The  stream  of  knowledge  will 
thus  never  grow  stagnant  or  putrid.  The  objects  upon  which  men  look, 
and  the  realm  to  which  their  thoughts  are  applied,  are  not  unlike  a  kaleido- 
scope. The  same  facts,  at  every  turn,  will  present  new  and  perhaps  rnore 
attractive  aspects,  and  will  thus  throughout  the  ages  continue  to  delight  the 
soul. 

These  observations  find  a  striking  confirmation  in  connection  with  the 
important  subtle  science  of  Ethics.  From  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
to  the  present  the  best  minds  of  earth  have  deemed  this  realm  of  thought 
worthy  of  the  most  profound  investigation,  and  each  succeeding  thinker  has 
flattered  himself  that  he  has  added  something  to  the  attainments  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, until  as  we  might  rationally  conclude,  nothing  is  left  that  can  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  science  itself.  What  may  now  be  expected  from 
further  thought  and  investigation  is  a  clearer  presentation  of  fundamental 
principles  and  a  better  adaptation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  science  to  the 
class-room  and  private  study. 

This  twofold  end,  it  would  seem,  Dr.  Mackensie  has  secured  in  the  work 
which  he  modestly  styles  A  Manual  of  Ethics.  To  the  treatment  of  his 
confessedly  important  subject  he  has  brought  a  mind  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
gently familiar  with  ethical  literature.  He  treats  with  candor  the  views  of 
the  authors  from  whom  he  is  compelled  to  dissent,  and  generously  credits 
those  whose  views  accord  with  his  own.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  refer  to  Chris- 
tianity and  to  quote  divine  revelation,  nor  does  he  undervalue  the  thought  of 
other  authors  than  Englishmen.  He  concedes  that  the  United  States  has  pro- 
duced one  writer  at  least  in  his  favorite  science  whom  he  is  willing  to  regard 
as  a  master  ( Dewey)  and  at  whose  feet  a  teacher  in  Cambridge,  Eng.,  even  is 
willing  to  sit  and  learn.  These  facts  indicate  the  generous  spirit  of  our 
author  and  secure  for  him  an  unprejudiced  hearing.  We  listen  with  favor 
to  the  utterances  of  one  whose  candor  is  so  conspicuous  and  whose  scholarly 
charity  is  so  apparent  and  so  catholic. 
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The  comprehensiveness  of  Dr.  Mackensie's  treatise  can  be  judged  by  the 
following  :  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  1st,  contains  nine  chapters, 
covering  the  following  topics,  viz  :  "The  Scope  of  Ethics,"  "The  Relation 
of  Ethics  to  Other  Sciences,"  "The  Moral  Judgment, "  "Duty,"  "Will  and 
Desire,"  "Happiness  and  Perfection,"  "The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  and 
"The  Individual  and  Society."  Part  2nd,  contains  eight  chapters,  in  which 
are  discussed,  "Moral  Order,"  "The  Commandments,"  "The  Virtues, "  "The 
Inner  Life,"  "Moral  Pathology,"  "Moral  Progress,"  "The  Relation  of  Art 
to  Ethics,"  and  "The  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Religion." 

In  a  range  of  topics  so  wide,  it  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect  an  elabo- 
rate discussion  upon  every  point,  and,  consequently,  the  work,  to  the  minds  of 
some,  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  incompleteness.  The  author  himself 
has  seen  his  exposedness  to  this  charge,  and  has  sought  to  meet  it,  or,  at 
least,  to  remedy,  in  part,  the  defect  by  the  addition  of  several  explanatory 
foot  notes.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  speaking  on  the  propriety  of  retaining 
the  term  "Ethics,"  he  appends  a  foot  note  as  follows  : 

'  'The  term  Ethics  is  retained  in  this  Manual  partly  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  partly  because  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  volume  prevent  a  thor- 
oughly philosophical  treatment." 

The  reader  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  why  the  author  should  require  large 
space  to  show  that  "Ethics"  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  designation  of  his  sci- 
ence, tliough  others  might  prefer  another  term. 

Again,  in  defining  Ethics  as  "The  science  of  the  ultimate  end  of  life," 
(p.  1, )  he  adds  that  "Ethics  discusses  man's  habits  and  customs,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  characters,  the  principles  on  which  they  habitually  act,  and 
considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  these  prin- 
ciples ;"  and  when  he  proceeds  to  define  the  term  "right,"  as  derived  from 
the  Latin  rectus,  meaning  "straight  or  according  to  rule,"  we  cannot  but 
feel  disappointed  that  we  are  not  favored  with  a  discussion  upon  that  which 
has  ever  been  regarded,  by  writers  on  Ethics,  as  most  important,  viz  :  the 
ultimate  ground  of  right.  And  this  is  to  be  regretted  the  more  because,  in 
a  subsequent  portion  of  his  work,  under  the  head  of  "The  Virtues,"  (pp.  213, 
214,  215, )  he  speaks  in  such  a  manner  of  what  he  calls  the  "Ethos  of  a  peo- 
ple," as  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  moral 
habitudes  of  thought  and  action  of  different  times  and  peoples  constitute  the 
ground  of  right  at  such  times  and  with  such  peoples.    Thus  he  says  : 

"The  Ethos  of  a  people  is  partly  constituted  by  definite  rules  or  precepts. 
The  Ten  Commandments  formed  a  very  important  element  in  the  Ethos  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  they  have  continued,  with  certain  modifications  and  enlarge- 
ments to  form  an  important  element  in  the  Ethos  of  modern  European  peo- 
ples. The  precepts  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  have,  perhaps, 
never  been  sufficiently  appropriated  by  the  world  in  general  to  be  made  defi- 
nitely into  the  Ethos  of  any  people  ;  but  they  have  undoubtedly  exercised  a 
most  profound  influence  upon  the  Ethos  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations." 

"The  Ethos  of  a  people,  then,"  he  adds,  "is  partly  expressed  in  definite 
commands  and  precepts  ;  but  partly,  also,  it  consists  in  recognized  habits  of 
action  and  habits  of  judgment  which  have  never  been  precisely  formulated." 
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"It  is  the  morality  of  our  world  :  and  on  the  whole  the  man  who  conforms 
to  the  morality  of  that  world  is  a  good  man,  and  the  man  who  violates  it  is  a 
bad  man."  It  is  true  that  our  author  rejects  Mr.  Bradley's  contention  "that 
the  man  who  seeks  to  have  a  higher  morality  than  that  of  this  world  is  on 
the  threshold  of  immorality,"  and  calls  it  "an  exaggeration,"  and  it  is  also 
true  that  he  declares  that  "the  teachings  of  Christianity  hold  up  to  us  an 
ideal  of  life  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  embodied  in  the  current  morality 
of  the  world."  Still  we  experience  regret  that  neither  at  this  point  nor  else- 
where, that  we  have  discovered,  does  he  explicitly  or  impliedly  affirm  that 
the  ultimate  ground  of  right  is  the  will  of  God.  He  refers,  it  is  true,  to 
Christianity  as  presenting  an  ideal  Ethos,  but  why  be  so  reserved  as  to  fail 
to  point  to  that  which  gives  to  Christianity  itself  its  binding  authority  ?  If 
it  should  be  held,  as  it  has  been  and  is,  that  in  a  purely  ethical  treatise  it  is 
forbidden  to  enter  upon  the  distinctively  religious  domain,  we  might  justly 
demand  a  reason  for  the  adoption  of  Agnosticism  in  a  realm  from  which 
Theism  is  so  guardedly  excluded.  These  things  in  this  work,  however,  are 
to  be  considered  as  errors  of  omission,  of  limitation,  rather  than  the  sins  of 
commission,  and  much  in  this  direction  can  be  overlooked  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Mackensie  meets  and  combats  the  deceptive  and  per- 
nicious utilitarianism  of  Bentham  of  Sidgwick  and  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Adopting  a  technical  term,  "Hedonism"  (p.  89)  from  the  Greek  rjSov7]^ 
meaning  pleasure,  he  shows  that  the  hypothesis  that  happiness  is  the 
grand  purpose  of  life,  has  been,  and  now  is  held  in  many  different  forms. 
He  recognizes  Psychological  Hedonism,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  the 
seeking  of  pleasure  as  a  psychological  fact,  and  Ethical  Hedonism,  which 
holds  that  we  ought  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  others,  and  Universalistic  Hed- 
onism, which  teaches  that  we  ought  to  seek  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  pleasure  for  all  human  beings,  and  for  all  sentiment  creatures.  As  op- 
posed to  the  last  two  forms  of  Hedonism  our  author  names  Egoistic  Hedon- 
ism which  he  claims  '  'has  always '  presented  a  repulsive  appearance  to  the 
moral  consciousness,"  a  form  which  is  purely  selfish  and  absolutely  exclusive 
of  all  altruism.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  what  our  author  has  to  say  in 
another  chapter  on  ''Duty'''  confutes  the  Hedonism  of  Bentham,  and  Mill 
and  Sidgwick.  It  is  a  fact  of  consciousness  that  there  is  that  within  every 
breast  which  has  a  voice  which  possesses  authority.  It  utters  what  our  author 
terms  a  "categorical  imperative,"  an  imperative  not  "hypothetical"  or  merely 
"assertorial."  It  is  a  something  which  calls  to  ''duty''  instant,  unvarying, 
and  continuous,  without  waiting  first  to  ascertain  what  is  pleasure  or  pleas- 
urable to  the  individual  or  the  mass.  Call  that  which  utters  this  "categorical 
imperative"  what  you  will,  conscience  or  the  moral  sense,  or,  according  to 
Kant  the  "law  of  reason,"  or  of  "formal  consistency,"  it  still  declares  that 
we  must  not  pursue  virtue  for  the  sake  of  happiness  but  for  "the  sake  of 
duty."  This  Mackensie  asserts  with  emphasis.  Equally  satisfactory  is  Dr. 
Mackensie's  review  of  Herbert  Spencer's  contention  that  Ethics  is  "the  con- 
stant effort  of  an  organism  to  adapt  itself  to  its  environment."  He  shows, 
most  conclusively  (pp.  125-C-7)  that  Spencer's  position  "involvesa  species  of 
vBrepov  irporepov^^^  or  "putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,"  for  the  organism. 
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in  the  case  of  all  intelligent  and  sentient  beings,  is  not  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  adapt  itself  to  its  environment,  but  is  constantly  seeking  to  adapt 
its  environment  to  itself.  Indeed  the  entire  chapter  in  which  he  discusses 
the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Spence,  not  only,  but  of  vStephens,  in  his  Science  of 
Ethics,  and  Alexander  in  his  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  and  of  other 
evolutionists  in  their  attempt  to  account  for  the  development  of  conduct, 
through,  so  called,  "natural  selection,"  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  con- 
clusive. 

His  chapter  on  the  "Freedom  of  the  Will,"  in  which  he  combats  the  views 
of  the  Necessarians  or  Determinists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  I^ibertarians 
or  Indetemiinists  on  the  other,  and  takes  the  ground  that  "to  be  free  means 
that  one  is  determined  by  nothing  but  one's  self,"  is  in  accord  with  the 
settled  sentiment  of  safe  and  conservative  writers  of  the  present  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  connection  he  discusses  with  ability  the  "liberty  of 
indifference,"  as  held  by  Semi-Pelagians,  and  many  leading  Armenians,  who 
have  taught  that,  "at  any  given  moment  in  our  lives  it  must  be  possible  for 
us  to  choose  anyone  of  a  number  of  alternative  lines  of  conduct,  quite  irre- 
spectively of  our  characters.  They  have  thought,  in  fact,  that,  for  true  free- 
dom, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  undetermined  even  by  our  charac- 
ters." "But,"  Dr.  Mackensie  adds,  "such  liberty  as  this  is  not  only  absurd 
in  itself,  but  is  actually  contrary  to  the  demands  of  the  moral  life.  It  amounts 
to  this,  that  we  are  to  be  free  not  only  from  external  circumstances,  but  from 
ourselves.  But  if  we  are  not  to  be  determined  by  ourselves,  by  what  are  we 
to  be  determined  ?"    A  most  suggestive  inquiry  indeed. 

It  would  carry  us  altogether  beyond  reasonable  limits  to  dwell  upon  the 
author's  view  touching  "The  Individual  and  Society,"  Moral  "Order,"  "The 
Commandments,"  "The  Inner  I^ife,"  "Moral  Pathology,"  and  "Moral  Pro- 
gress," and  we  close  with  a  few  thoughts  upon  what  Mackensie  regards  as 
the  relation  of  Ethics  to  Religion.  His  contention  here  is  that  Ethics  holds 
to  religion  much  the  same  relation  that  art  holds  to  Ethics,  meaning  by  art, 
of  course,  whatever  exliibits  and  enforces  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  The  design  of  art,  from  which,  of  course,  it  may  be  wrongfully  di- 
verted, is  to  present  ideals  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Where,  then,  it 
is  thus  legitimately  employed,  it  may  be  called  a  hand-maid  to  Ethics.  It 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  possibly  the  good  through 
the  beautiful,  and  thus  constantly  inspires  towards  a  higher  moral  attain- 
ment. Ethics,  now,  in  that  it  deals  with  the  ideal  in  the  moral  sphere  and 
points  toward  it,  incites  toward  the  attainment  of  all  that  is  best  in  man,  all 
that  is  highest  and  purest. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Both  art  in  its  best  attainments,  and  Ethics  in  its 
ultimate  reach,  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  sense  of  incompleteness.  We  feel, 
after  all,  that  the  ideal  has  not  been  attained.  This  suggests  the  existence 
of  a  realm,  in  which  the  ideal  may  be  secured,  a  realm  where  the  longing  of 
the  mind,  and  the  unappeased  appetite  of  the  soul  may  be  met  and  gratified. 
This  is  the  realm  of  religion.  Both  art  and  Ethics  thus  point,  by  their  in- 
adequacy and  failure,  to  the  existence  of  that  in  which  there  shall  be  neither 
inadequacy  nor  failure,  when  the  soul  shall  say,  "the  ideal  is  attained." 
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And  this  position  of  the  author  is  fortified  by  his  adoption  of  Carlyle's  as- 
sumption that,  "Man's  happiness  comes  of  his  greatness.  It  is  because  there 
is  an  infinite  in  him,  which,  with  all  his  cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under 
the  finite."  To  this  position  of  Carlyle,  Dr.  Mackensie  adds  that  of  Kant  in 
his  "Critique  of  Practical  Reason,"  viz  :  "Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever 
new  and  increasing  admiration  and  awe.  '  The  oftener  and  the  more  steadily 
we  reflect  on  them,  the  starry  heavens  above ^  and  the  moral  law  withifi^''^ 
the  first  suggests  an  objective  infinite  of  which  we  are  necessarily  a  part,  and 
the  other  as  truly  suggesting  a  subjective  injitiite  which  is  a  part  of  our  con- 
scious existence.  "The  former  view  of  a  multitude  of  worlds,"  adds  Kant, 
"annihilates,  as  it  were,  my  importance  as  an  animal  creature^  which,  after 
it  has  been  for  a  short  time  provided  with  vital  power,  one  knows  not  how, 
must  again  give  back  the  matter  of  which  it  was  formed  to  the  planet  it  in- 
habits. The  second,  on  the  contrary,  infinitely  elevates  my  worth  as  an 
intelligence  by  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  to  me  a  life 
independent  on  animality  and  even  on  the  whole  sensible  world,  at  least  so 
far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  destination  assigned  to  my  existence  by  this 
law,  a  destination  not  restricted  to  conditions  and  limits  of  this  life,  but 
reaching  into  the  infinite." 

Dropping  now  the  technical  terms  employed  by  our  author  and  expressing 
in  our  own  language  his  thought  in  this  interesting  portion  of  his  volume, 
we  understand  his  contention  to  be,  that  art  being  suggestive  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  good,  possibly  also  of  the  true,  inspires  to  noble  attainments  in  a 
*  realm  higher  than  its  own,  the  realm,  namely,  of  Kthics,  and  Kthics  again, 

inspires  to  attainments  in  a  realm  yet  higher  than  its  own,  the  realm  of  re- 
ligion, that  all  this  is  re-enforced  by  the  facts  that  both  art  and  Ethics  while 
reaching  out  after  the  ideal,  fail  confessedly  to  secure  it  in  either  of  their 
legitimate  domains,  yet  hint  at  a  realm  in  which  man's  ideal  may  be  secured, 
and  that  this  is  crowned  by  the  sense  of  the  infinite  within  us,  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for,  unless  we  assume  a  domain  highest  of  all  to  which  the  in- 
finite within  us  undoubtedly  points.  Thus  Ethics  becomes  the  hand-maid  of 
religion. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  this  is  a  fresh  and  highly  suggestive  addi- 
tion to  Ethical  literature,  characterized  in  portions  of  it,  with  a  too  con- 
densed treatment,  perhaps,  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  yet  a  work  which 
will  be  valuable,  as  a  manifestly  candid  and  scholarly  ally  to  the  safe  and 
conservative  thinking  in  the  department  of  investigation  to  which  it  belongs. 

Omaha.  Wm.  W.  Harsha. 

Tkmple's  The  Covenanter,  the  Cavawer,  and  the  Puritan. 

The  Covenanter,  the  Cavai^ier,  and  the  Puritan.    By  Judge  Oliver 
Perry  Temple.    The  Robert  Clark  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

This  book  contains  254  pages,  and  every  page  is  crammed  full  of  interest- 
ing and  instructive  matter.  Whoever  begins  to  read  it,  if  he  has  one  drop 
of  Covenanter-blood  in  his  veins,  will  read  on  with  intense  and  growing  in- 
terest to  the  last  line  of  the  last  page.    Judge  Temple,  in  publishing  this 
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book,  has  done  a  good  work,  and  has  done  it  well  ;  and  the  patriotism  and 
piety  of  the  whole  land,  and  especially  of  the  South,  owe  him  a  debt  of  deep 
and  lasting  gratitude,  because  he  has  brought  to  light  and  set  in  order,  in  a 
compact  and  clear  form,  much  valuable  information  about  a  people  concern- 
ing whom  we  can  never  know  too  much.  The  originality  of  the  book  is  in 
its  title,  and  its  discriminating  classifications  of  Covenanter,  Cavalier,  and 
Puritan.    On  this  point  he  says  : 

"The  term  Scotch-Irish  is  restricted  in  its  application,  and  not  altogether 
clear  in  its  signification.  By  the  term  Covenanters  is  meant  all  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians, and  their  descendants,  without  reference  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
or  the  place  of  their  sojourning,  who  settled  in  the  Colonies,  or  in  the  States, 
previous  to  the  time  when  intermarriages  with  other  sects  l3ecame  common. 
By  reason  of  these  intermarriages,  the  term  ceased,  in  course  of  time,  to 
mean  both  a  race  and  sect,  and  came  to  signify  only  a  race.  This  definition 
will  not  only  include  Scotch-Irish  and  their  descendants,  but  Scotch  Presby- 
terians also  and  their  descendants  who  were  never  in  Ireland,  but  came 
directly  from  Scotland,  or  from  other  quarters,  to  the  Colonies.  The  term 
thus  understood  and  used  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  Scotch- 
Irish  or  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  separately.  The  failure  to  find  a  term 
comprehensive  enough  to  cover  at  once  these  two  branches  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian family  doubtless  accounts  in  part  for  the  failure  to  do  them  justice  in 
comparing  their  work  with  that  done  by  the  Puritans  and  the  Cavaliers. 
Scotch-Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  have  had  each  and  alone  to  bear  com- 
parison with  races  and  forces  not  thus  divided  in  the  public  mind.  Under 
the  general  and  comprehensive  term  Covenanters,  my  object  is  to  show  what 
this  wonderful  Scotch  people  has  done  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  religion, 
and  civilization  in  the  world,  and  especially  what  it  has  done  in  our  own 
country. 

"At  the  time  the  great  events  of  the  Revolution  were  being  unfolded,  the 
Covenanters  were  regarded  by  Tory  and  Episcopalian  writers  as  the  chief 
authors  of  these  revolutionary  movements.  This  charge  was  brought  against 
them  at  that  day  by  the  friends  of  royalty,  and  contemporaneous  history 
goes  far  towards  sustaining  the  truth  of  it.  The  Hon.  Richard  Wright,  at 
one  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  an  Epis- 
copalian and  a  thoroughly  informed  historian  and  statesman,  declared  that 
'The  American  War  of  Independence  was  a  Presbyterian  and  Scotch-Irish 
War.'" 

And  thus  our  author  discriminates  between  the  Covenanters  and  the  Puri- 
tans: 

"Douglas  Campbell  calls  the  Covenanters  'the  Puritans  of  the  South.'  It 
is  not  well  to  thus  confound  these  two  great  peoples.  Though  the  English 
and  the  Scotch  people  were  originally  largely  of  the  same  blood,  they  early 
became  separated  into  two  distinct  peoples,  each  with  peculiar  characteristics 
of  its  own.  It  will  be  conceded  that  in  certain  respects  there  are  some  strik- 
ing resemblances  between  them,  especially  between  the  early  Puritans  and 
the  Covenanters.  But  the  points  of  dissimilarity  are  more  numerous  and 
more  marked  than  those  of  resemblance.  In  the  austerity  of  their  religion, 
and  in  the  soberness  of  their  lives — in  a  word,  in  the  outward  aspect  of  reli- 
gious life,  they  seemed  to  be  very  much  alike.  And  yet  the  traits  which 
distinguished  the  one  from  the  other  were  clear,  striking  and  manifest.  This 
became  more  evident,  perhaps,  after  each  had  left  its  native  land,  and  had 
found  a  new  home  for  itself  where  its  natural  tendency  had  room  for  devel- 
opment. The  Puritan  was  an  Englishman,  with  English  tastes,  ideas  and 
habits.  In  common  with  his  countrymen,  he  believed  in  caste,  in  social  dis- 
tinctions, and  in  the  inequality  of  men.    In  religion,  the  Puritan  believed 
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with  all  Uic  earnestness  of  his  strong  nature  that  he  was  right,  and,  so  be- 
lieving, he  used  the  whole  power  of  the  Church  and  the  State  in  enforcing 
conformity  to  it.  He  permitted  no  dissent.  In  his  view  there  must  be  uni- 
versal conformity,  banishment,  the  whipping  post  or  the  gibbet.  The  State 
was  merely  the  ally  of  the  Church,  useful  only  to  enforce  its  decrees  and 
dogmas.  The  latter  was  supreme  over  the  minds,  the  consciences,  and  the 
bodies  of  men.    This  was  the  Church  polity  of  Puritanism  in  Massachusetts. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Covenanter  demanded  in  the  Colonies  total  free- 
dom of  religion  from  the  control  of  vState.  He  denied  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate,  in  any  matter  whatever,  to  interfere  with  conscience,  religious 
beliefs  or  religious  practices.  The  religion  of  men  should  be,  he  insisted, 
as  free  as  air,  or  the  water  of  the  hillside  brook.  As  to  government,  he  was 
Democratic  in  all  his  ideas.  In  liis  long  experience  he  had  seen  the  arro- 
gance and  the  insolence  of  caste,  he  had  felt  its  pov,^er  and  its  eimiity,  and 
had  come  to  hate  it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  soul.  By  reason  of  centu- 
ries of  ill-treatment  and  persecution,  he  hated  England,  and  every  thing 
Phiglish,  as  lie  hated  no  other  country  or  people.  Of  all  the  people  in  the 
Colonies,  he  was  perhaps  the  least  effected  by  the  English  ideas.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  differences  in  thought,  habits,  and  religious  practices  between 
the  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters  were  wide,  radical,  and  fundamental. 
So,  to  designate  the  Covenanters,  by  the  name  of  Puritan,  is  to  confound 
race  history  and  race  distinctions." 

Our  author  goes  on  to  say  ; 

"Both  writers  and  public  speakers  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  dividing 
the  men  who  have  shaped  and  molded  the  institutions  of  this  country,  and 
guided  and  molded  its  destiny,  into  two  classes,  the  Puritans  and  the  Cava- 
liers, the  one  the  representative  of  the  Northern  thought  and  civilization, 
and  the  other  of  the  Southern.  This  leaves  entirely  out  of  consideration  the 
Covenanters,  the  most  numerous  and  in  many  respects  the  greatest  of  the 
three  races.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  men  of  the  Covenanter-blood 
were  scattered  everywhere  in  the  Colonies,  and  were  especiall}^  numerous  in 
all  the  region  south  of  New  York.  It  seems  clear  that,  when  the  Quakers 
lost  their  influence  in  Pennsylvania,  by  reason  of  the  opposition  to  the  sepa- 
ration from  Britain,  the  Covenanters  became  ascendant  in  the  councils  of 
that  State,  and  thence-forward  mainly  controlled  its  destiny.  In  Virginia, 
it  was  not  the  thoughts  and  the  opinions  of  the  Cavalier  which  mainly  guided 
that  Colony  in  the  great  crisis  of  1775-(i  and  that  were  incorporated  in  the 
framework  of  her  government.  Cavalier  thought,  forms  and  principles,  both 
in  State  and  Church,  largely  passed  away  with  the  opening  of  the  great  Rev- 
olution. It  little  matters  by  whom  these  thoughts  and  principles  were  put 
into  organic  form,  whether  by  those  of  Covenanter  blood,  .such  as  Patrick 
Henry  and  Edniond  Randolph,  whether  by  half  Covenanter  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, or  by  James  Madison,  the  disciple  of  John  Witherspoon  in  his  political 
education.  Each  and  all  of  them  had  caught  the  spirit  and  the  ideas  of  the 
great  Covenanter,  John  Knox." 

After  thus  discriminating  between  the  Covenanters,  the  Puritans  and  the 
Cavaliers,  our  author  goes  on  to  show  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Covenanters  were  decidedly  the  most  numerous  people  in 
our  country.    He  says  : 

"Between  1728  and  1750,  twelve  thousand  arrived  annually  in  Philadelphia 
alone.  Suppose  that  they  had  only  doubled  the  number  in  forty-seven  years, 
then  tliey  would  have  numbered  in  1775,  half  a  million.  But  the  Covenanters 
who  landed  in  Philadelphia  were  not  the  only  ones  who  came  to  the  Colonies. 
They  landed  at  other  ports  as  well  :  at  New  Y'ork,  New  Castle,  Baltimore,  at 
Wilmington,  Charleston  and  Savannah.    This  immigration  commenced  about 
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1700,  and  continued,  with  intermissions,  until  the  Revolution,  a  period  of 
seventy-five  years.  Sometimes  the  immigration  was  very  active.  'Inthetwo 
years  which  followed  the  Antrim  evictions, '  says  Froude,  'thirty  thousand 
Protestants  left  Ulster.'  James  Logan,  President  of  the  Proprietary  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  wrote,  in  1729,  that  :  'Last  week  not  less  than  six  ships  ar- 
rived, and  that  every  day  two  or  three  arrive  also. '  Froude  says  :  'That  ships 
could  not  be  found  to  carry  the  crowds  that  were  eager  to  go. '  From  the 
well  ascertained  facts  as  to  this  remarkable  immigration,  the  conclusion  may 
be  safel}'  reached  that,  prior  to  1775,  not  less  than  500,000  people  of  the  Cov- 
enanter race  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  had  settled  in  the  Colonies.  Put- 
ting the  average  length  of  time  that  they  had  been  here  at  thirty  years,  it 
can  be  safely  assumed  that  they  had  increased  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  dur- 
ing that  time,  making  them  number  not  less  than  900,000  people  in  1775.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Puritans  in  1775  could  not  have  much  excee  ded  600,000,  for 
in  1790,  the  whole  population  of  New  England  was  only  a  fraction  over 
1,000,000.  The  Cavaliers  in  Virginia  could  not  have  exceeded  400,000  at  this 
time,  if  indeed  they  were  nearly  so  numerous,  including  their  large  number 
of  slaves  and  white  servants,  since  the  whole  population  of  the  Colony  in 
1790  was  only  747,610.  But  suppose  they  numbered  450,000,  it  would  only 
make  them  half  as  numerous  as  the  Covenanters  in  the  entire  country. 
These  estimates  show  that  the  Covenanters  were,  at  the  date  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  most  numerous  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  Covenanters  at  the  time  amounted 
to  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  This  I  think  a  very 
low  estimate.  This  would  give  them  916,666  souls — about  the  same  result 
reached  by  the  previous  calculation.  The  large  part  of  these  were  in  the 
South,  perhaps  two-thirds,  or  more  than  600,000.  They,  therefore,  consti- 
tuted nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Southern  Colonies  and 
States.  It  will  be  evident,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  they  were  more  numer- 
ous than  any  other  single  people.  In  New  York,  and  especially  in  the  west- 
ern section,  a  large  part  of  the  population  seemed  to  have  been  of  this  stock. 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  also  had  a  large  Covenanter  population.  In  Penn- 
sylvania they  were  numerous,  being  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  population. 
Their  influence  on  passing  events  was  greater  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected even  from  their  numbers.  In  1775,  in  all  the  Southern  States,  they 
exercised  considerable  power.  In  North  and  South  Carolina,  their  control 
was  almost  supreme,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  Ramsey,  the  historian  of 
South  Carolina,  states  that  Ireland — that  is,  the  Covenanter  settlements — 
contributed  most  to  the  population  of  that  State.  Williamson  says  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  North  Carolina.  It  is  admitted  that  Kentucky  was 
peopled  by  them.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Tennessee  from  the  very  first  set- 
tlement, has  always  been  in  the  main  under  the  control  of  this  people.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  names  of  its  early  inhabitants,  with  the  history  of 
its  old  families,  and  their  customs,  and  with  that  of  the  State,  can  have  no 
doubt  on  this  point.  Indeed,  the  early  settlers  were  almost  entirely  from 
the  Covenanter  population  of  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  ;  as  the 
population  of  Kentucky  was  from  the  Covenanters  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Georgia,  also,  was  mainly  settled  by  the  Covenanter  Race.  Ogle- 
thorpe's Colony  failed  in  this  State  in  1752.  The  New  England  Colony  at 
Sunbury  also  failed.  Then  came  the  Covenanters  'from  the  mountains  and 
Piedmont  regions  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  and  filled  middle  Georgia.' 
They  have  gone  on  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  Georgia  with  that  energy , 
intelligence  and  persistence  so  peculiar  to  them,  building  up  the  State  in  its 
material  resources,  in  intellectual  achievements,  in  moral  and  religious 
works,  and  in  molding  and  shaping  its  institutions,  until  to-day  its  preemi- 
nence among  Southern  States  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world. ' ' 

One  part  of  the  service  which  the  Covenanters  rendered  to  our  land  in  the 
days  of  its  early  history,  has  been  brought  into  prominent  notice  by  Judge 
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Temple, — a  service,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  received  at  the  hands 
of  any  other  historian  the  notice  it  deserves.    He  says  : 

"The  part  taken  by  the  Covenanters  of  the  frontiers  in  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Revolution  in  North  and  South  Carolina  only  constitutes  a  part  of 
their  patriotic  work.  Everywhere  along  the  western  frontier  from  Georgia 
to  Canada,  and  notably  so  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  a  constant  Indian 
warfare  blazed  along  the  borders  from  the  day  that  the  pioneers  set  foot  on 
virgin  soil  till  long  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

"The  far-reaching  importance  of  this  Indian  fighting  has  not  been,  and  is 
not  now,  half  appreciated.  But  few  men  ever  think  that  when  Sevier  and 
Robertson  and  Boone  and  Kenton  were  repelling  Indian  attacks  or  invading 
Indian  country,  they  were  doing  anything  more  than  protecting  the  white 
settlements  ;  whereas,  they  were  in  fact,  unconscious  to  themselves,  fighting 
the  very  battles  of  the  Revolution.  The  same  great  power  that  put  in  motion 
the  armies  of  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Colonies 
along  the  Atlantic,  and  encircled  them  with  a  line  of  fire,  also  set  in  motion 
the  fierce  savage  nations  from  Canada  to  Florida,  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
all  the  infant  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  Offi- 
cial records  show  that  it  was  as  much  the  policy  of  the  British  ministry  to 
destroy  these  settlements  and  exterminate  the  settlers  or  drive  them  east  of 
the  Alleghanies  as  it  was  to  destroy  the  army  of  Washington.  Both  were 
parts  of  the  same  cruel  war,  and  the  same  scheme  of  subjugation.  British 
agents,  shrewd  and  heartless,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  gold  and  presents, 
arms  and  ammunition,  were  kept  at  work  among  all  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  stirring  them  up  to  their  work  of  blood.  Henry  Hamliton, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Canada,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  was  at  the 
head  of  this  diabolical  movement.  There  was  a  regular  organized  plan  of 
operation.  Nor  did  the  infamy  stop  here.  Besides  alluring  the  savages  with 
presents,  their  cupidity  and  ferocity  was  still  further  stimulated  by  purchas- 
ing from  them  the  scalps  they  had  taken.  The  instruction  given  by  the 
home  government  was  to  destroy  the  settlers,  or  drive  them  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

"In  pursuance  of  this  comprehensive  plan,  the  Indians  north  of  Ohio 
made  unceasing  war  on  the  settlers  around  Pittsburg  and  those  in  Kentucky. 
Those  south  of  Ohio  harrassed  and  threatened  the  settlements  on  the  Cum- 
berland, and  attempted  over  and  over  again  to  destroy  the  Holston,  the 
Watauga,  the  Nolichuchy  people.  So,  also  the  frontiers  of  the  southern 
Colonies  were  harrassed  by  the  fierce  allies  of  England.  Again  and  again 
these  demons,  incited  by  British  agents,  silently  and  murderously  crept 
through  the  dark  forrest,  to  fall  on  the  settlements  with  fire  and  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  And  as  often  the  leaders  of 
the  settlements — Evan,  Shelby,  Christian,  Robertson,  Boone,  Kenton,  Logan, 
and  Todd,  and  notably  vSevier  and  Clark — lead  expeditions  into  the  homes  of 
the  savages  and  inflicted  on  them  merited  chastisement.  So  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  not  a  settlement  west  of  the  mountains  had  been  destroyed, 
not  an  inch  of  territory  had  been  lost.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sevier  the 
Watauga,  the  Holston,  and  the  Nolichuchy  settlers  had  slowly  crept  down 
these  streams,  extending  the  settlements  further  and  further  west.  Robert- 
son had  firmly  planted  his  colony  on  the  Cumberland  and  in  the  heart  of 
middle  Tennessee.  Boone,  Logan,  and  others  had  successfully  defended 
Kentucky,  though  more  than  once  narrowly  escaping  destruction.  And 
General  George  Rogers  Clark,  by  a  series  of  exploits  almost  unparalleled  for 
daring,  had  conquered  and  firmly  held  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

"It  thus  appears  that  while  the  Continental  armies  barely  held  the  Atlantic 
States  against  the  British  fleet  and  armies,  a  few  hundred  hunters  and  pio- 
neers of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Southwestern 
Virginia,  mostly  Covenanters,  unaided  by  Congress,  and  acting  at  their  own 
expense  and  on  their  own  volition,  won  and  held  by  their  valor  what  has 
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proved  to  be  the  very  heart  of  our  great  empire  against  the  combined  power 
of  all  the  savage  nations  between  Canada  and  Florida,  backed  by  British 
agents,  stimulated  by  British  gold,  and  aided  sometimes  by  British  troops. 
Putting  out  of  view  entirely  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Independ- 
ence by  Sevier  and  his  associates  at  King's  Mountain,  and  in  other  battles  in 
the  South,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Indian  battles  on  the  frontier  were  as  im- 
portant to  the  lasting  power  and  greatness  of  our  country  as  were  the  battles 
of  Washington  and  Greene.  The  frontier  leaders  occupied,  won  and  held 
the  territory  now  covered  by  the  great  States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  These  men  planted  their  feet  in  this  great  territory  and  firmly 
held  it.  In  war,  as  in  peace,  the  doctrine  of  riti  possidetis  goes  far  in  fixing 
titles. ' ' 

We  have  purposely  made  up  this  notice  of  Judge  Temple's  most  excellent 
and  timely  work,  of  quotations  from  the  book  itself.  We  have  done  this  for 
two  reasons  ;  first,  because  the  author's  style  is  so  compact  that  we  find  it 
impossible  to  condense  his  matter  into  any  smaller  space  than  his  own  sen- 
tences, and  secondly,  by  these  quotations  we  give  an  idea  of  the  contents, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  samples  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  only  needed  that 
this  book  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  to  find  readers 
and  admirers  in  all  parts  of  our  land.  The  blood  and  the  splendid  elements 
which  formed  the  character  of  the  old  Covenanters  are  still  as  potent  in  our 
land  as  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  so  long  as  the  nation  shall  last 
the  blood  of  this  wonderful  stock  will  exist,  and  make  itself  felt  among  men. 

Kno.vville,  Tenn.  J.  M.  P.  Otts. 

HedIvESTon's  Lamp  Oii.. 

Lamp  OiX — An  Essay  to  Hei,p  Some  to  Understand  the  Pi<an  of 
Salvation.  By  Rev.  IV.  D.  Hedleston,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Oxford,  Miss.  Pp.  147.  Richmond,  Va.:  Whittet  &  Shep- 
person. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  plan  of  salvation  that  really  expounds  it.  That 
plan  is  exhibited  in  its  various  parts,  and  the  nature,  significance,  character- 
istics and  relations  of  those  parts  are  clearly  and  logically  set  forth,  so  that 
"the  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein."  The  author  is 
a  pastor,  and,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  even  intel- 
ligent people  when  asking  :  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  he  is  a  theolo- 
gian, therefore  familiar  with  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  as  analyzed  and 
synthetized  by  the  master  minds  of  the  Church  from  Augustine  to  Calvin 
down  to  Dabney  and  Shedd  ;  he  is,  also,  master  of  the  teacher's  gift  of  im- 
parting information,  therefore  able  to  translate  the  theologian's  technical 
knowledge,  from  his  own  mind,  into  the  plain,  simple  language  of  his 
readers.  He  who  carefully  reads  the  book,  will  realize  that  the  author  is  '  'a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth." 

"Knowledge  is  power,"  says  Bacon,  True — but  knowledge  concealed  in 
technical  language  is  powerless.  A  thought  must  be  apprehended  by  the 
mind,  and  understood  in  its  relations,  before  it  can  move  a  man  to  action. 
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So  a  greater  than  Bacon  has  said  :  The  .e:ospel  is  "the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  believeth,"  but  even  the  gospel  is  powerless,  when 
it  is  expressed  in  conventional  terms,  so  that  no  clear  and  definite  meaning 
reaches  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  author  has  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
gospel  as  the  power  of  God,  and  his  experience  as  a  pastor  in  dealing  with 
souls,  has  convinced  him  that  the  reason  the  gospel  is  so  often  powerless, 
when  preached,  is  because  its  terms  are  meaningless  to  even  intelligent 
hearers.  The  terms  are  true,  but  they  are  "long-used  coins  of  truth  whose 
image  and  superscription  have  been  worn  and  effaced."  Hence  intelligent 
people,  who  attend  upon  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  "hold  vague  notions  of 
sin,  a  Saviour,  salvation,  atonement,  regeneration,  faith,  repentance,  the 
sacraments,  and  service  of  God."  To  remove  these  vague  notions,  and  put 
a  meaning  into  these  terms,  was  the  task  Mr.  Hedleston  set  himself  in  this 
book. 

He  has  never  once  throughout  the  book  permitted  himself  to  forget  the 
needs  of  the  earnest  soul  inquiring,  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  In  fif- 
teen short  chapters,  he  expounds  the  way  of  life  from  the  conviction  of  sin 
to  the  full  stature  of  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  chapter  I.,  the  true  doctrine  concerning  conscience  is  set  forth.  Con- 
science is  a  Judge,  not  a  lawgiver.  God  alone  is  the  lawgiver,  and  the  sole 
function  of  conscience  is  to  judge  whether  my  actions  are  in  accordance 
with  that  law  or  not.  If  my  conscience  turns  its  back  upon  God's  law,  and 
adopts  public  opinion  as  its  law,  it  will  be  manifestly  impossible  to  convict 
myself  of  sin  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  if  I  am  at  all  a  decent  member  of 
society.  This  explains  why  so  many  respectable  people  are  not  convicted  of 
sin,  they  have  substituted  for  the  decalogue  of  God,  the  decalogue  of  the 
world,  and  the  moral  standard  of  the  world  is  so  low,  that  no  convictions  can 
be  procured  under  it,  except  it  be  of  the  outwardly  vicious  and  depraved. 
The  decalogue  of  the  world  is  then  summarized,  and  its  authority  impugned 
thus  : 

"I  know  that  the  chief  agencies  in  its  promulgation  are  good  men — 
preachers  usually,  evangelists  especially.  But  it  is  a  lie  being  only  a  fraction 
of  the  truth.  It  lacks  competent  authority.  The  Lord  is  to  be  the  sole  Lord 
of  our  consciences.  God  has  given  a  moral  law.  If  we  do  not  break  that, 
we  are  righteous  ;  if  we  do,  we  are  sinners.  I  propose  in  a  few  chapters  to 
bring  an  indictment  before  the  bar  of  conscience  under  this  law. ' ' 

This,  he  proceeds  to  do,  in  the  next  four  chapters,  using  only  the  first 
table  of  the  decalogue.  Each  commandment  is  first  explained  as  to  its  na- 
ture, prohibitions,  and  requirements,  and  then  a  rigid  application  of  it  made 
to  the  conscience.  He  who  reads  carefully  these  chapters,  be  he  saint  or 
sinner,  will  have  the  conviction  forced  upon  him  :  "Verily  I  am  guilty  be- 
fore God  !"  So  well  has  our  author  set  forth  the  claims  of  God  upon  us,  in 
reference  to  the  Object,  the  mediums,  the  vanity,  and  the  times  and  seasons 
of  worship. 

The  next  four  chapters  deal  with  our  responsibility  for  sin,  and  God's 
method  of  removing  the  guilt  of  sin  from  us  without  dishonoring  his  law, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  implants  the  new  life  within  us.  We 
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fell  in  Adam.  The  author  is  a  Traducianist  ;  as  Levi  paid  tithes  to  Melchize- 
dek,  being  yet  in  the  loins  of  Abraham,  so  we  sinned  in  Adam  ;  but  Mr. 
Hedleston  does  not  rest  in  this  natural  relation  alone  as  sufficient  to  account 
for  original  sin,  he  introduces  the  federal  headship  of  Adam  and  insists  as 
strenuously  on  it,  as  does  Dr.  Hodge.  But,  however  brought  about,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  tree  is  corrupt,  and  therefore  the  fruit  is  corrupt — the  Kgo, 
that  within  us  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills,  is  corrupt  by  nature,  and 
if  a  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  nature,  for  himself,  what  can  he  be  respon- 
sible for?  The  law  cannot  be  broken,  it  must  be  fulfilled  ;  this  Christ  has 
done  for  us  ;  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness.  Our  guilt  is 
transferred  to  Christ  ;  this  is  possible  on  the  principle  of  vicariousness. 
"There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Then  the  Spirit  writes  the  law  on  our  hearts,  when  he  begets  us  as  sons  of 
God,  and  we  are  no  longer  under  law  but  under  grace. 

Chapter  X.  answers  the  question  :  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  The 
sinner  is  warned  not  to  attempt  to  do  God's  work  ;  he  is  not  to  try  to  justify 
himself,  since  it  is  Christ's  work  to  furnish  him  a  justifying  righteousness, 
neither  is  he  to  try  to  regenerate  himself,  as  that  is  the  Spirit's  work,  but  he 
is  simply  to  repent  of  his  sins  and  have  faith  in  Christ — that  confidence  in 
Him  which  trusts  Him  to  save  the  soul. 

The  next  four  chapters  exhibit  the  means  of  grace  :  the  word  of  God,  the 
sacraments,  and  prayer.  The  place  of  each  of  these  in  the  .sanctification  of 
a  soul  is  made  plain.  We  know  of  nothing  in  these  days  which  tests  a  man 
theologically  so  well  as  his  opinion  of  the  Bible.  Is  it  that  the  Bible  alone 
is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ?  then  he  is  a  Protestant,  con- 
servative and  orthodox  ;  is  tradition  added  to  the  Bible  ?  then  he  is  a  Roman- 
ist, superstitious  and  enslaved  ;  is  reason  made  co-ordinate  with,  or  superior 
to,  the  Bible  ?  then  he  is  a  rationalist,  vainglorious  and  full  of  folly.  Of  the 
Bible,  the  author  writes  : 

"It  is  the  only  publication  extant  to  which  God  has  affixed  his  signature 
as  author.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  infallibly  true,  and  has  the  authority  of  God. 
Other  books  are  to  be  examined  whether  their  words  be  true  ;  the  Bible  is  to 
be  examined  whether  we  have  understood  the  meaning." 

The  last  chapter  presents  us  with  the  ideal  Christian  character  which  each 
should  build  for  himself,  based  on  the  passage  in  2  Pet. :  "Add  to  your  faith, 
virtue,"  &c. 

Thus  Mr.  Hedleston  has  shown  in  fifteen  brief  chapters  that  man  can  be 
convicted  of  sin  at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience  if  tried  by  the  law  of  God  ; 
that  he  is  responsible  for  not  only  his  acts  of  sin  but  for  the  corrupt  nature 
within  which  produced  those  sins  ;  that  he  received  this  corrupt  nature  from 
Adam  because  of  his  relationship  to  him  both  by  natural  generation  and  fed- 
eral headship  ;  that  the  law  of  God  can  pass  away  only  by  being  fulfilled, 
hence  that  the  sinner  must  endure  its  penalty  himself,  or  another  must  ful- 
fill the  law  for  him,  enduring  its  penalty  to  exhaustion  and  obeying  its  pre- 
cepts completely  ;  that  Christ  Jesus  the  Divine-human  Son  of  God  has  done 
this  for  man  once  for  all  on  the  principle  of  substitution — of  "vicariousness  ;" 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  the  soul  and  writes  the  law  of  God  within  the 
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heart  ;  that  man's  work  in  the  salvation  of  his  soul  is  to  repent  of  sin  and  to 
have  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  ;  that  the  renewed  man's  work — the 
Christian's — is  to  build  up  a  holy  character  after  the  model  of  Christ  Jesus  ; 
that  in  order  to  do  this  the  Christian  must  make  diligent  use  of  the  means  of 
grace,  the  word,  the  sacraments,  and  prayer. 

All  these  propositions  are  stated  in  clean-cut  phrases,  their  terms  defined, 
argued,  illustrated,  and  applied  till  the  conviction  of  their  truth  and  agree- 
ment with  the  Bible  is  forced  on  the  mind. 

We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  better  book  on  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation in  so  brief  a  compass.  Theologians  would  perhaps  prefer,  in  places, 
technical  language  as  more  accurately  expressing  the  truth — but  then,  that 
would  have  spoiled  the  book,  it  was  not  written  for  theologians  but  for  lay- 
men !  The  author  has  admirably  succeeded  in  doing  what  he  purposed  to 
do,  viz  :  putting  a  meaning  into  religious  terms  for  the  layreader. 

However,  we  do  not  like  the  title  :  "Lamp  Oil."  It  is  too  fanciful,  it  gives 
no  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  excellent  a  book 
should  be  handicapped  with  such  a  name. 

This  book  is  unique  among  religious  books  written  for  laymen  in  its  utter 
freedom  from  exclamations,  rhapsodies,  terms  of  affectionate  endearment  for 
God  and  man,  and  that  "goody-goody"  hortatory  "piosity"  which  forms 
the  nauseating  stock  in  trade  of  most  of  them.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  any- 
thing of  this  kind  in  the  book.  On  the  contrary,  the  thought  is  vigorous, 
expansive,  uplifting,  reverent,  and  presented  in  clear,  simple,  nervous  Eng- 
lish that  invigorates  one  like  a  breeze  from  the  mountains  ! 

We  heartily  commend  the  book  not  only  to  the  class  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten but  to  pastors,  Sunday  school  teachers,  parents,  and  Christians  generally  ; 
to  such,  Mr.  Hedleston  will  give  valuable  aid  in  guiding  souls  from  darkness 
into  light.  W.  McF.  Ai^exander. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Warfiki^d's  vSigniftcancec  of  the  Westminster  Standards  as  a  Creed. 

The  Significance:  of  the  WEvSTminster  vStandards  as  a  Creed.  An 
Address  Delivered  Before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Nov.  8,  1897,  on 
the  Occasion  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Com- 
pletion of  the  Westminster  Standards.  By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1898. 

The  scope  of  the  address  is  indicated  precisely  in  the  title — "significance" 
in  the  full  sense  of  import  and  importance. 

"I  cannot,  indeed,  hope  to  tell  over  to-day  all  that  the  Westminster  Stand- 
ards are  to  us — to  unfold  in  detail  all  that  has  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
made  them  precious  to  a  body  of  Christians  who  have  been  second  to  none 
in  intelligence  of  conviction,  evangelistic  Zealand  faithfulness  of  confession. 
But  if  I  were  to  essay  to  express  in  one  word  what  it  is  in  them  which  has 
proved  so  perennial  a  source  of  strength  to  generation  after  generation  of 
Christian  men,  and  which  causes  us  still  to  cling  to  them  with  a  devotion  no 
less  intelligent  than  passionate,  I  think  I  should  but  voice  your  own  con- 
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viction  were  I  to  say  that  it  is  because  these  precious  documents  appeal  to  us 
as  but  the  embodiment  in  fitly  chosen  language  of  the  pure  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  ...  in  these  forms  of  words  we  possess  the  most  complete, 
the  most  fully  elaborated  and  carefully  guarded,  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  vital  expression  that  has  ever  been  framed  b}^  the  hand  of  man  of  all 
that  enters  into  what  we  call  evangelical  religion,  and  of  all  that  must  be 
safeguarded  if  evangelical  religion  is  to  persist  in  the  world." 

That  such  is  the  significance  of  the  {Standards  is  assumed.  The  task  the 
speaker  set  for  himself,  was  simply  to  show  "how  they  came  to  be  this." 
The  occasion  did  not  call  for  an  analysis  of  their  contents,  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble in  the  time  allotted.  The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Standards,  how- 
ever, is  so  managed  as  to  prove  that  they  must  be  just  what  is  here  claimed 
for  them  in  every  particular. 

The  historical  conditions  of  the  origin  of  the  Standards  are  first  consid- 
ered. "There  is  no  other  such  gulf  in  the  history  of  human  thought  as  that 
which  is  cleft  between  the  apostolic  and  the  immediately  succeeding  age." 
"Thus  it  came  about  that  the  deposit  of  divine  truth  in  the  Apostolic  revela- 
tion did  not  supply  the  starting-point  of  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the 
Church,  but  has  rather  from  the  beginning  stood  before  it  as  the  goal  to 
which  it  was  painfully  to  climb."  The  long  struggle  is  then  sketched  and 
the  result  stated  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"It  is  because  the  Westminster  Standards  are  the  product  of  such  men, 
working  under  such  circumstances,  that  they  embody  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God  with  a  carefulness,  a  purity  and  an  exactness  never  elsewhere  achieved, 
and  come  to  us  as,  historically,  the  final  fixing  in  confessional  language  of 
the  principles  and  teachings  of  evangelical  religion.  Sixteen  centuries  of 
struggle  toward  the  pure  apprehension  of  the  gospel  lay  behind  them,  cul- 
minating in  that  ultimate  proclamation  of  evangelical  truth  which  we  call 
the  Reformation.  More  especially,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Reformed  theology  lay  behind  them,  culminating  in  the  vindication 
of  the  purity  of  the  gospel  by  the  Reformed  world  as  over  against  the  Re- 
monstrant adulteratives.  Most  especially  of  all,  there  lay  behind  them  the 
half  century  of  Puritan  conflict — a  half  century  of  working  and  polishing  the 
jewel  of  the  gospel  beneath  every  hammer  that  the  cruelty  of  men,  and  every 
chisel  and  file  that  the  ingenuity  of  men  could  devise,  until  it  was  beaten 
and  cut  into  the  most  compact  and  sharply  outlined  possible  impression  of 
the  pure  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

In  the  second  place,  the  scientific  perfection  of  the  Standards  is  found  in 
the  same  historical  conditions. 

"Whenever  the  elements  cast  into  the  crucible  of  life  include  all  those 
that  enter  into  the  case,  and  the  ferment  is  violent  enough  and  sufficiently 
long  continued,  we  may  expect  the  ultimate  eliminations  and  combinations 
to  be  in  the  highest  sense  natural— that  is,  to  run  on  the  lines  of  essential 
lightness— and  the  final  crystallization  to  be  a  scientific  product  of  the  first 
quality.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  just  this  was  the  process  by  which  the  West- 
minster Standards  came  into  being  that  the}^  owe  their  high  scientific  char- 
acter." "I  think  it  may  be  said  there  are  only  three  main  forms  in  which 
this  ( Christian )  religion  may  be  plausibly  presented  to  the  acceptance  of 
men.  .  .  ,  We  may,  for  our  convenience,  label  these  the  Sacerdotal,  the 
Humanitarian,  and  the  Evanglical  Gospels  ;  and  it  is  among  them  that  the 
battle  of  the  faith  must  be  fought  out." 

The  first  element  was  furnished  in  perfection  by  Rome.  Socinianism, 
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Lutheran  Synergism,  and  Remonstrant  Humanism  furnished  the  second. 
With  these  elements  the  Reformed  tlieology  was  thrown  into  the  crucible  in 
all  Europe,  but  the  ordeal  was  severest  of  all  on  English  ground. 

"It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  situation  that  an  enunciation  of  the 
elements  of  the  gospel,  springing  out  of  such  conditions,  should  be  su- 
premely well  guarded  from  the  sides  of  both  its  most  obdurate  foes.  .  .  . 
No  wonder,  then,  that  even  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Westminster 
Standards  is  impressed  with  the  exquisite  precision  and  balance  of  their 
statements,  with  the  clearness  and  purity  with  which  they  bring  out  just  the 
essence  of  the  gospel,  and  the  drastic  thoroughness  with  which  they  separate 
from  it  every  remainder  of  sacerdotal  and  humanitarian  leaven." 

In  the  last  place  the  Standards  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
vital  religion.  It  resulted  from  the  conditions  governing  their  origin  that 
they  should  be  also  notable  monuments  of  religious  life.  "Creeds  have  been 
given  to  the  Church,  not  by  philosophers  but  by  the  shepherds  of  the  flock, 
who  loved  the  sheep  ;  not  in  a  speculative  but  in  a  practical  interest ;  not  to 
advance  or  safeguard  what  we  speak  of  as  merely  intellectual,  but  distinct- 
ively spiritual  needs."  "Of  no  creed  is  this  more  true  than  of  the  West- 
minster Standards."  "It  results,  therefore,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  that  it  is  above  everything  else  a  religious  document  which  they  have 
given  us  ...  a  document  transfused  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  age  of  re- 
ligious revival  which  gave  it  birth,  and  bearing  to  every  age  which  will  re- 
ceive it  the  spirit  of  devotion  enshrined  in  its  bosom."  This  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Standards.  It  is  what  has  made  them  so  precious  to  the  holiest 
of  men.  It  seemed  so  natural  that  the  author  should  quote  in  this  connec- 
tion the  estimate  of  Dr.  Thornwell.  To  his  students,  and  indeed  to  all  who 
knew  him,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  that  clearness  of  view  and  glowing 
piety  which  are  blended  in  our  vStandards. 

It  is  refreshing  in  this  age,  when  so  man}'  are  growing  restive  under  the 
authority  of  creeds,  and  others  are  claiming  a  broad  license  under  them,  to 
read  this  address  of  Dr.  Warfield.  It  is  a  good  tonic.  He  loves  the  West- 
minster Standards  because  of  what  they  are,  what  they  have  accomplished, 
and  what  they  are  destined  to  accomplish  in  the  future.  As  long  as  he  occu- 
pies the  chair  of  theology  Princeton  will  remain  true  to  its  noble  traditions. 

Let  us  close  by  joining  in  the  author's  fervent  prayer  which  contains  the 
last  words  of  the  address  : 

"Surely  blessed  are  the  churches  which  feed  upon  this  meat !  Surely  the 
very  possession  of  Standards  like  these  differentiates  the  fortunate  churches 
which  have  inherited  them  as  those  best  furnished  for  the  word  and  work  of 
the  Christian  proclamation  and  Christian  life.  May  God  Almighty  infuse 
their  strength  into  our  bones  and  their  beauty  into  our  flesh,  and  enable  us 
to  justify  our  inheritance  by  unfolding  into  life,  in  all  its  completeness  and 
richness  and  divinity,  the  precious  gospel  which  they  have  unfolded  for  us 
in  their  protecting  envelope  of  sound  words  !"  W.  T,  HAi,iy. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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KENT'S  History  of  the  Hebrew  Peopi^e. 

A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Peopi,E.  From  the  Settlement  in  Canaan  to  the 
Division  of  the  Kingdom.  By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  History,  Brown  University.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  12mo,  pp.  xxii.,  220.  11.25.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1896. 

A  History  of  the  Hebrew  People.  From  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom 
to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.  C.  With  Maps  and  Charts.  The  same 
publishers.  1897. 

These  two  handy  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  beautifully  arranged,  and 
attractively  written,  are  among  the  most  readable  of  all  the  publications 
recently  issued  covering  the  same  general  subject.  The  apparatus  of  learn- 
ing is  carefully  hidden.  Even  foot-notes  are  discarded.  The  authorities 
followed  and  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  are  relegated  to  an  appendix  in 
each  volume.  The  style  is  clear  and  the  method  of  treatment  popular  and 
effective,  and  both  style  and  method  so  well  sustained  that  the  book  almost 
"reads  itself." 

The  first  volume  covers  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  People  from  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan  to  the  rupture  of  the  kingdom  in  Rehoboam's  day.  Intro- 
ductory to  this  perhaps  one-third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  such  matters 
as  the  scope  and  importance  of  Hebrew  history,  its  sources,  the  land  to  be 
occupied  and  its  original  inhabitants,  and  the  genesis  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  second  volume  divides  the  history  into  the  pre- Assyrian  period  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  Assyrian  period  of  Israel,  the  Assyrian  period  of  Judah,  and 
the  Babylonian  period  of  Judah,  with  such  preliminary  matter  to  each  as  the 
study  of  the  historical  sources  and  chronology  of  the  period. 

The  governing  principle  of  the  author's  work  is  the  adjustment  of  the  his- 
tory to  the  so-called  findings  of  modern  criticism.  He  calls  it  "the  new  his- 
tory" of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  characterizes  it  as  likely  to  impress  the 
reader  at  first  as  "quite  different  from  that  to  which  we  were  introduced  by 
our  parents."  It  is  in  the  chapters  containing  introductory  and  preliminary 
matters  chiefly  that  one  finds  the  lines  along  which  the  history  will  be  "con- 
structed," though  the  author  nowhere  goes  into  any  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  methods  of  the  critics  whose  results  he  accepts.  Having  accepted  these 
results  or  findings,  so-called,  he  adjusts  the  history  to  them  so  naturally  and 
pleasantly  that  one  forgets  that  they  are  only  of  the  nature  of  unverified  hy- 
potheses. Indeed,  the  very  clearness,  simplicity,  and  popularity  of  the  style 
make  the  book  the  more  dangerous.  Its  assumptions  are  taken  and  argued 
from  with  all  the  reality  and  seriousness  of  actual  facts.  As  usual  with  this 
class  of  writers,  hypotheses  are  adroitly  converted  into  facts.  The  careless 
or  untrained  reader  is  borne  along  with  the  author  in  utter  unconsciousness 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  accepted  and  passed  on  from  utterly  unwarranted  po- 
sitions, and  has  built  upon  mere  hypotheses  that  have  been  given  with  all  the 
assurance  of  postulates. 

As  specimens  of  the  author's  position,  the  following  may  be  noted.  Hav- 
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iiig  asserted  that  the  prophet  regarded  events  in  themselves  as  of  Uttle  im- 
portance, he  adds  that  the  prophet 

"Was  as  ready  to  employ  a  late  tradition  as  an  early  narrative.  ...  If  he 
had  had  the  data  at  his  command  whereby  he  could  determine  which  of  the 
two  was  the  older,  and,  therefore,  the  more  authentic  record,  he  probably 
would  not  have  deemed  it  worthy  of  his  attention.  .  .  .  His  historic  knowl- 
edge also  was  that  of  his  age.  .  .  .  Historic  accuracy  they  did  not  claim. 
One's  respect,  however,  for  the  Old  Testament  and  the  work  of  the  prophets 
deepens  when  it  is  perceived  that  they  were  subject  to  all  the  limitations  of 
an  era  when  scientific  methods  of  investigation  were  unknown  and  the  exact 
historic  spirit  still  unborn.  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  modern  student  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  Hebrew  history,  he  must  do  that  for 
which  the  prophets  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  equipment. ' '  ( Vol.  i. ,  p.  12. ) 

Poor  prophets  !  Even  in  their  nearness  to  the  events,  and  even  with  the 
solemn  duty  upon  them  of  telling  the  people  the  truth  and  not  enforcing 
their  proclamations  with  lies,  they  knew  less  than  modern  day  critics  blessed 
with  the  "historic  spirit."  And  the  only  palliation  of  their  lying  is  that 
they  did  not  know  any  better,  or  that  they  did  not  regard  the  truth  as  of  any 
importance  in  connection  with  their  declaration  of  God's  will ! 

And  the  poor  priests  were  as  bad.  They  felt  the  necessity  of  codifying  the 
law,  and  of  reforming  the  people  committed  to  their  spiritual  guidance  ;  and 
to  induce  them  to  accept  the  law,  or  Deuteronomy,  they  surreptitiously 
brought  out  and  paraded  as  the  law  of  Moses  laws  which  they  themselves 
prepared  and  "planted"  in  the  rubbish  of  the  Temple  ! 

"The  circumstances  of  the  reign  of  Manassehand  of  his  son  Amon,  who 
pursued  the  policy  of  his  father,  were  unfavorable  for  the  promulgation  of 
this  new  code  ;  and  hence  it  was  laid  aside  in  the  Temple  until  it  was  discov- 
ered— actually  or  perhaps  ostensibly  in  accordance  with  a  plan  known  to 
the  few  most  interested  in  it — and  made  the  programme  of  the  great  reforma- 
tion of  Josiah."  "They  developed  their  plans  at  first  in  secret,  awaiting  a 
favorable  occasion  to  raise  openly  the  standard  of  reform."  "The  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  was  .  .  .  the  result  of  a  noble  effort  to  replace  the  popular 
religion  with  a  new  system  in  accord  with  the  new  prophetic  revelation." 
(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  164,  173,  179). 

Passages  such  as  these,  to  which  might  be  added  numerous  others  in  which 
the  author  accounts  for  many  of  the  facts  and  incidents  in  the  career  of  the 
Hebrews  on  purely  naturalistic  grounds,  and  in  which  the  Biblical  records 
are  treated  and  even  spoken  of  as  "the  Old  Testament  traditions,"  show 
very  clearly  that  in  the  author's  judgment  we  have  in  the  Bible  something 
worse  than  no  history,  that  we  have  an  actual  imposition  and  fraud.  'Twere 
better,  if  he  be  right,  that  we  should  utterly  discard  it.  Its  traditions,  its 
pious  frauds,  its  "noble"  deceptions,  its  disregard  of  the  modern  "exact  or 
historic  spirit"  and  of  the  modern  "scientific  methods  of  investigation," 
make  it  utterly  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  honest  men  or  honest  seekers 
after  truth.  The  possessors  of  the  "historic  spirit,"  and  the  adepts  in  "scien- 
tific methods  of  investigation,"  make  it  utterly  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  honest  men  or  honest  seekers  after  truth.  The  possessors  of  the  "historic 
spirit,"  and  the  adepts  in  "scientific  methods  of  investigation,"  can  give  us 
a  very  much  better  Bible  than  these  Old  Testament  prophets  or  the  New 
Testament  writers,  including  Christ  himself,  who  quoted  them  ! 

Clarksville,  Tenn.  George  Summey. 
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Peery's  Gist  of  Japan  :  The  Isi^ands,  Their  Peopi^e,  and  Missions. 

The  Gist  of  Japan  :  The  Isi^ands,  Their  Peopi^e,  and  Missions.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  B.  Peery,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Lutheran  Mission,  Saga, 
Japan.  With  Illustrations.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.    1897.    12mo.,  pp.  317.  ^1.25. 

Book-makers  and  book-writers  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
interest  the  American  people  particularly  feel  in  the  keen,  intelligent  and 
plucky  little  Islanders  of  the  North  Pacific.  So  that  during  the  last  few 
years  quite  a  number  of  books  about  Japan  have  claimed  our  attention.  The 
Gist  of  Japan  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  book  prepared  in  order  to  profit 
by  our  interest ;  it  has  a  higher  end.  Its  title  is  well  chosen  ;  the  expectation 
awakened  is  realized.  It  is  a  good  compendium  on  Japan  in  its  manifold 
aspect.  The  author,  besides  being  evidently  a  scholarly  and  accurate  ob- 
server for  four  years  of  residence  in  "The  I^and  of  the  Rising  Sun,"  has  made 
use  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  by  others.  We  commend  the  book  to 
those  wishing  information  in  compact  and  thoroughly  readable  form. 

Our  interest  in  Japan  is  destined  to  be  not  merely  temporary.  She  already 
ranks  among  the  important  nations  of  earth  ;  she  must  be  counted  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  movements  among  the  nations,  a  vastly  more  important 
factor  than  her  ponderous  and  unwieldy  neighbor  across  the  channel,  or  sea 
as  you  may  choose  to  call  it.  She  seems  destined  to  take  and  occupy  the 
same  position  on  her  side  of  the  globe  as  Great  Britain  does  on  hers.  Indeed, 
there  are  several  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two,  besides  their  being 
both  island  empires.  They  have  about  the  same  area,  about  the  same  popu- 
lation ;  their  climate  largely  agrees  ;  both  are  naval  powers  by  necessity  ; 
each  has  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  the  same  boastful  patriotism  ;  the  same 
native  ability  of  the  people,  especially  commercial  ability  ;  both  races  are 
mixed.  The  one  great  difference  is  in  religion  and  this  appeals  profoundly 
to  the  Christian.  Dr.  Peery  has  given  us  a  timely  contribution  in  a  most 
important  field. 

The  book  shows  familiarity,  intelligent  appreciation  and  close  observation. 
It  corrects  a  number  of  erroneous  impressions  prevalent  over  here  :  as  that 
Japanese  flowers  have  no  odor,  that  Japanese  birds  do  not  sing  ;  geographical 
mistakes  ;  and  the  story  about  Com.  Perry's  peaceable  conquest.  The  author 
employs,  in  some  cases,  spellings  different  from  those  to  which  we  have  been 
used,  but  this  is  natural,  as  the  transliteration  of  Japanese  sounds  has  not  be- 
come fixed  as  yet.  We  don't  know  quite  enough  Japanese  to  decide  which 
is  right  !  The  book  is  a  series  of  monographs  or  studies,  each  complete  in 
itself  but  part  of  a  larger  unit,  as  the  lenses  in  an  insect's  eye.  Perhaps  the 
best  conception  we  can  give  of  the  volume  is  by  giving  the  titles  of  the  sev- 
eral chapters  with  a  brief  estimate  of  each:  (1)  "The  Land  of  Japan;"  a 
concise  account  of  the  geography,  physical  characteristics  and  natural  history 
of  the  country — about  what  one  will  carry  with  him.  (2)  "A  Brief  History 
of  the  Japanese  People  ;"  instructive  though  necessarily  sketchy.  (3)  "Jap- 
anese Characteristics;"  quite  interesting,  with  well-balanced  conclusions. 
(4)  "Manners  and  Customs;"  very  entertaining.    (5)  "Japanese  Civiliza- 
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tion  ;"  shows  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  subject.  According  to  the  best 
definition  of  "civilization."  the  Japanese  are  a  civilized  people  is  the  conclu- 
sion. (6)  "J^pa-iiese  Morality  ;"  useful  view.  (7)  "Religions  of  Japan  ;" 
instructive  despite  its  brevity.  (8)  "First  Introduction  of  Christianity." 
(9)  "Modern  Roman  and  Greek  Missions  ;"  impartial  and  appreciative.  (10) 
"A  Brief  History  of  Protestant  MiSvSions  in  Japan  ;"  compact  but  compre- 
hensive. (11)  "Qualifications  for  Mission  Work  in  Japan  ;"  some  very 
sensible  ideas.  (12)  "Private  I^ife  of  the  Missionary  ;"  on  the  whole,  good  ; 
lays  considerable,  perhaps  not  too  much,  stress  on  the  money  question.  (13) 
"Methods  of  Work;"  views  judicious  and  fairly  well  maintained.  (14) 
"Hindrances  ;"  an  excellent  chapter.  (15)  "Special  Problems  ;"  shows  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  the  subject.    (16)  "The  Outlook  ;"  fairly  good. 

The  author  has  very  decided  views  as  to  qualifications  for  mission  work  in 
Japan.  He  places  physical  qualifications  first,  a  man  must,  first  and  fore- 
most, have  a  vigorous  physique.  Then  spiritual  qualifications,  then  ynental. 
All  must  be  of  a  high  order.  He  opposes  educational  efforts  in  that  particu- 
lar field  as  not  worth  the  cost,  and  makes  it  look  very  much  that  way.  He 
does  well,  in  our  judgment,  in  emphasizing  the  catechetical  method  of  in- 
struction. His  idea  about  the  organization  of  the  native  church  is  that  they 
should  be  left  to  determine  their  own  polity,  inasmuch  as  no  special  form  of 
church  polity  has  divine  sanction^  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  expediency.  Pres- 
byterians, generally,  will  scarcely  accept  this  statement  as  to  its  being  a 
matter  of  indifference  ;  and  certainly  three  large  and  influential  denomina- 
tions take  their  names  from  their  form  of  polity. 

The  work  comes  to  us  in  a  good,  compact,  substantially  bound,  attractive 
volume,  on  excellent  paper,  in  clear  type,  with  eight  full-page  photogravure 
illustrations  ;  a  book  that  the  bibliophile  loves  to  handle  and  con  ;  and  withal 
cheap. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  scarcely  dispenses  with  the  need  of  an  index. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  D.  J.  Brimm. 

Leavitt's  Christian  Democracy. 

The  Christian  Democracy  :  A  History  of  its  Suppression  and  Revival. 
By  fohn  McDowell  Leavitt,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  12 mo.,  pp.  391.  |1.50.  New 
York,  Cincinnati :  Baton  &  Mains,  Curts  &  Jennings.  1896. 

I  have  read  this  book  of  about  400  pages,  straight  along.  It  required  no 
effort  to  do  it.  After  laying  it  down  I  would  return  to  it  with  an  appetite.  I 
write  this  notice  to  commend  more  especially  its  historical  value.  And  I  do 
it  more  willingly  because  there  is  so  much  failure  in  Historiography.  Poets 
are  rare,  and  it  is  an  egregious  blunder,  if  not  something  worse,  for  one  who 
is  not  a  born  poet  to  attempt  to  invoke  the  Muses.  Writers  of  history  are 
also  rare.  In  proof  of  which  I  point  to  the  many  intolerably  dull  histories 
which  we  are  forced  to  read.    Not  so  is  Dr.  Leavitt's  book. 

The  Christian  Republic,  instead  of  The  Christian  Democracy,  might  be 
preferred  by  some  as  the  title  for  the  theme,  and  to  which  the  material 
might  have  been  adjusted.    But  the  history  is  the  great  value  of  the  book 
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whether  the  Church  be  a  Democracy  or  a  Representative  form  of  Govern- 
ment. The  author  presents  most  graphically  an  outline  of  the  great  topics 
of  Doctrine,  Polity,  and  Worship  in  their  pseudo-development  along  the  line 
of  Ecclesiastical  History.  And  these  are  not  presented  as  dry  abstractions. 
Along  the  line  of  the  buried  past  the  dry  bones  shake,  move,  stand  up,  and 
are  clothed  w^ith  flesh.  The  Old  Fathers  live  again.  The  martyrs  start  up 
from  the  ashes.  The  Emperors,  Kings  and  Popes  though  dead  yet  speak. 
The  pick  and  the  spade  are  not  needed  to  find  the  actors  in  the  dead  past. 

Persecutions,  Fathers,  Heresies,  Councils,  Sacerdotalism,  Saint  Worship, 
Morals,  Witnesses,  Popes,  Jesuitism,  Anglicanism,  Protestantism,  these  are 
the  heads  of  a  part  of  the  xxiv.  chapters  of  the  book.  They  span  the  whole 
sweep  of  Church  History.  None  of  these  can  be  spared,  and  the  reader  will 
be  in  no  danger  of  omitting  any  one  of  them.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  to 
interest  one  in  the  field  of  Church  History.  It  lifts  the  reader  above  the 
smoke  of  battle  and  gives  him  hill  top  views  all*  along  the  line  from  which 
to  survey  and  judge  the  ivSsues  for  himself.  The  supremacy  of  Christ  as 
Ivawgiver  and  Judge  in  His  Church,  the  supremacy  of  Scriptures  as  the  infal- 
lible standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  supremacy  of  a  regulated  con- 
science at  the  bar  of  human  courts,  are  issues  that  have  been  influential  in 
history.  As  bearing  upon  these  issues  the  chapters  on  the  Fathers,  Creeds, 
Councils,  and  Popes  are  very  suggestive.  According  to  a  code  of  morals  that 
obtains  among  some  of  the  heathen,  it  is  no  harm  to  tell  a  lie  provided  you 
are  not  caught.  Much  effort  has  been  made  to  find  infallibility  in  the  Church. 
It  has  been  sought  in  the  Fathers,  in  the  Councils,  and  in  the  Popes,  but 
they  have  all  been  caught.  Note  these  chapters.  The  book  deserves  to  be 
read  and  it  will  amply  reward  the  reader.  J.  D.  Tadi^ock. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

SIKNKIEWICZ'  Quo  VADIS. 

Quo  Vadis.    a  Narrative  of  the  Time  of  Nero.    By  Henry  Sienkiewicz , 
Author  of  ''With  Fire  and  Sword,'"  "-The  Deluge,''  etc.  Translated 
from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.    Cr,  8vo.,  pp.  541.    Cloth,  |2. 
Boston  :  I^ittle,  Brown  &  Co.  1897. 
Taken  altogether,  this  historical  romance  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
great  work  of  its  class  in  the  present  decade.    By  its  thrilling  interest  and 
accurate  delineation  of  the  times  and  characters  which  it  presents,  it  attracts 
and  entertains  the  reader,  and  by  its  power  it  holds  him  from  first  to  last 
with  irresistible  force. 

The  author  is  a  Polish  writer  who  has  only  recently  come  to  the  front  in 
literature,  but  who  has  already  won  a  permanent  place  among  the  great  au- 
thors of  the  day.  His  translator  has  happily  rendered  his  work  into  the  most 
elegant  and  idiomatic  English.  The  title  of  the  book  is  derived  from  the 
legendary  words  uttered  to  Peter  and  repeated  by  him  when,  as  the  story 
goes,  fleeing  from  Rome,  he  was  arrested  on  the  way  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  when  in  answer  to  his  inquiry.  Quo  vadis,  Doniine,  Jesus  said  to 
him,  "If  thou  desert  my  people,  I  am  going  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  a  second 
time,"  causing  the  apostle  to  turn  his  face  again  towards  the  devoted  city 
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and  to  respond  to  the  servant  who  asked  him  in  the  same  words  as  those 
used  by  him  in  addressing  his  Lord.  This  scene  is  barely  mentioned  and 
then  dismissed  in  this  book,  but  nevertheless  gives  the  author  the  singular 
title  which  the  work  bears.  The  spot  where  the  legend  locates  the  incident 
is  just  outside  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  and  is  now  marked  by  a  little  chapel 
bearing  the  inscription,  Quo  Vadis,  Doniine. 

The  motif  oi  the  book  is  not  so  certain.  Dealing  largely  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  it  might  be  suspected  of  having  some  bias  or  partisan  aim.  If  so, 
however,  that  aim  is  deftly  concealed,  and  the  whole  impression  as  to  the 
purity,  power,  and  grace  of  the  Christian  faith  is  singularly  fine.  True,  the 
presence  of  Peter  in  Rome,  his  supremacy  there,  and  especially  Paul's  recog- 
nition of  that  supremacy,  are  among  the  other  fictions  of  the  book,  but 
hardly  in  an  offensive  way.  Three  or  four  references  of  a  disagreeable  nature 
to  predestination  are  made,  evidently  not  so  much  for  controversial  as  illus- 
trative purposes,  and  even  these  may  perhaps  be  more  a  reflection  of  the 
translator's  than  of  the  author's  spirit. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Rome,  in  the  days  of  Nero.  The  heroine  is  a  semi- 
captive  maiden  who  has  been  reared,  in  a  hostage  life,  under  the  influence 
of  a  noble  Roman  matron  from  whom  she  has  learned  the  Christian  faith. 
The  hero  is  a  youth  of  great  accomplishments  and  gifts,  reared  amidst  the 
most  Attractive  associations  of  pagan  life,  who  is  gradually  won  from  his 
dissolute  and  pagan  life  and  thought  by  the  beauty  and  strength  displayed 
in  the  life  of  the  Christian  maiden.  The  heroine  falls  under  the  displeasure, 
through  jealousy  of  her  beauty,  of  Poppisa,  the  mistress  of  the  infamous 
Nero,  and  is  subjected  to  all  the  humiliations  and  dangers  of  the  victims  of 
Nero's  bloody  persecution.  The  story  culminates  in  the  scene,  towards 
which  the  entire  book  gradually  looks  forward  and  works  its  way,  in  the  arena, 
where  a  Christian  slave  of  the  heroine,  a  man  of  almost  superhuman  strength, 
preserves  her  life  and  wins  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  witnessing  it, 
and  their  cries  for  his  and  her  release,  by  a  successful  combat  with  a  mighty 
wild  beast  to  whose  shoulders  the  girl  was  lashed.  The  fortunes  of  the 
Christians  in  Rome,  the  work  of  Paul,  the  fictitious  relations  of  Peter  to  the 
Church  in  that  city,  the  fearful  persecutions  of  Nero,  the  Paganism  of  the 
leaders,  the  wild  orgies  of  their  feasts  and  the  licentious  nature  of  their  do- 
mestic life,  the  contemptible  conceit  of  the  Emperor,  the  sycophantic  adula- 
tion of  his  courtiers,  and  the  burning  of  Rome,  are  among  the  most  striking 
and  prominent  features  in  the  materials  of  the  work.  Some  parts  were  de- 
cidedly better  left  out,  as  the  realistic  descriptions  of  two  great  imperial 
feasts,  and  a  few  other  scenes.  True,  the  facts  are  doubtless  accurately  set 
forth  and  are  historically  credible,  and  the  descriptions  may  not  more  than 
barely  touch  the  actual  debauchery  and  licentiousness  of  the  court  and  pa- 
trician palaces.  But  these  were  better  left  undescribed  in  their  shameful 
nakedness.  On  account  of  them  the  book  is  hardly  to  be  recommended  to 
any  but  the  maturer  class  of  readers.  In  depicting  the  great  characters  of 
the  day,  as  Nero,  Seneca,  Petronius,  Poppaea,  and  others,  as  well  as  in  de- 
scribing the  scenes  in  which  the  romance  lies,  the  author  has  reproduced 
the  epoch  with  consummate  skill.    The  portrayals  are  marvellously  divested 
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of  the  present  and  its  coloring.    The  characters  are  those  of  the  time  to 
which  the}^  are  referred.    They  live  in  their  own  age  and  not  in  ours. 
Clarksville,  Tcnn.  Geo.  Summey. 

Hii,i.yer's  Manual  of  Bibi.e  Morawty. 

Manual,  of  Bible  Morality.  A  Text-Book  for  Elementary  and  Academic 
Schools,  and  for  the  Help  of  Parents  in  Training  Their  Children  at  Home. 
By  Shaler  G.  Hillyer,  D.  D.,  for  More  Than  Forty  Years  a  Practical 
Teacher,  and  for  Nearly  Twelve  of  Those  Years  a  Professor  in  Mercer 
University.  I'imo.,  224  pp.  Price  60  cents.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  1897. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  compend  of  practical  ethics  has  happily  con- 
strued the  crying  need  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  youth  attending  our  com- 
mon schools  as  a  demand  upon  his  talent,  sympathy,  and  rich  experience. 
The  practical  exclusion  of  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  from  the  public  schools 
in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  leaves  a  large  percentage  of  our  young 
people  without  a  point  of  contact  with  sound  ethical  instruction. 

For  this  class  of  neglected  children,  dependent  upon  these  schools  from 
which  the  Bible  is  virtually  excluded  for  the  little  education  they  may  ob- 
tain, this  excellent  Manual  of  Bible  Morality  has  been  prepared. 

Not  unwarranted  seems  the  assumption  that  "the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  wonderful  unanimity  accept  the  morality  of  the  Bible  as  preem- 
inently the  most  perfect  standard  of  rectitude  known  among  men  : — and 
would  consent  that  it  should  be  taught  in  our  schools." 

In  the  execution  of  his  praiseworthy  task  our  author  adheres  closely  to  his 
text,  "Bible  Morality." 

The  decalogue  determines  the  plan  of  the  book  and  its  two-fold  division. 

The  first  part,  prepared  for  the  younger  classes  in  our  elementary  schools, 
unfolds  the  meaning  and  applies  the  teachings  of  the  "Ten  Words"  with 
charming  simplicity  and  captivating  tenderness  of  spirit. 

The  second  part  is  designed  for  the  more  advanced  classes  in  common 
schools  and  also  for  the  youth  attending  high  schools  and  academies  in 
course  of  preparation  for  college  or  university. 

Apart  from  its  immediate  utility,  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  systematic  study  of  ethical  science. 

While  Dr.  Hillyer  modestly  disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a  scientific 
treatise,  his  intimate  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of 
morals  are  evidenced  by  the  ability  and  skill  with  which  he  popularizes  the 
most  difficult,  in  certain  of  its  aspects,  of  all  the  sciences. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work  the  Commandments  are  taken  up  consecu- 
tively, but  treated  in  more  elevated  style  and  with  more  extended  comment. 

The  eight  concluding  chapters  deal  with  the  great  relative  and  personal 
duties  ;  namely,  the  law  of  piety  and  of  reciprocit}^  the  duty  of  rulers  and 
of  citizens,  the  selection  of  company,  the  law  of  wedlock,  the  relative  duties 
of  employers  and  employees,  and  the  law  of  temperance. 

These  topics  are  handled  in  a  timely,  stimulating,  masterly  manner.  The 
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style  is  simple,  lucid,  forceful ;  the  illustrations  are  apt,  adequate,  and  heart- 
touching.  Especially  commendable  are  the  skill  and  delicacy  characterizing 
his  exposition  of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  and  his  clear  and  practical  pre- 
sentation of  social  and  civil  relations  and  duties. 

Noteworthy,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  this  little  book,  while 
wholly  free  from  suggestion  of  sectarian  bias,  are  thoroughly  biblical  and 
therefore  evangelical,  depicting  the  Author  and  Promulgator  of  the  Moral 
Law  not  only  as  man's  Maker  and  Moral  Ruler,  but  with  equal  clearness  as 
the  Redeemer  of  the  guilty. 

To  read  the  writing,  sympathetically,  is  to  know  and  love  the  writer. 
Every  page  is  luminous  with  vital  faith  in  the  great  principles  of  Evangeli- 
cal ethics  ;  pregnant  with  yearning  for  the  little  ones  whose  moral  training 
is  so  sadly  neglected  in  the  formative  and  critical  period  of  life  ;  beautified 
by  a  steadfast  hope  touching  the  purification  and  uplifting  of  the  social  and 
civil  life  of  our  people  through  the  sympathetic  teaching  and  the  practical 
illustration  in  our  schools  of  a  truly  Biblical  morality. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.  J.  E.  Fogartie. 

Bwss'  History  of  Missions. 
A  Concise  History  of  Missions.    By  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss,  D.  D. 
Pages  321.    Price  75  cents.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto.  1897. 

The  recent  and  rapid  growth  of  the  literature  of  Missions  indicates  a 
quickening  of  the  vital  sympathies  of  the  Church  and  represents  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  stimulating  and  enlarging  interest  in  the  heart  of  every 
loyal  subject  of  the  Master.  Information,  conditions,  intelligence,  interest. 
To  cooperate  with  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  we 
must  know  what  He  has  done  and  is  now  doing  through  His  chosen  agen- 
cies in  the  as  yet  unreclaimed  portions  of  the  great  world-field. 

A  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Bliss'  Concise  History  of  Missions  leave  the 
impression  that  he  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  means  of  mission- 
ary intelligence.  In  a  compact  and  handy  volume  of  321  pages  a  complete 
outline  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Missions  is  clearly  and  interestingly  de- 
lineated and  the  materials  are  furnished  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
movements  among  the  nations  of  the  world-conquering  kingdom. 

Our  author  does  not  restrict  himself  to  a  bare  narration  of  facts  and  tabu- 
lation of  statistics  :  he  aims  to  give  us  a  history  of  the  inner  as  well  as  the 
outward  aspects  of  missionary  enterprise  ;  he  elucidates  the  growth  of  the 
missionary  thought,  spirit,  and  achievement  of  the  Church.  The  book  con- 
sists of  three  general  parts.  Part  first  deals  with  the  development  of  the 
missionary  idea  and  spirit  from  apostolic  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
second  part  investigates  the  different  fields,  sketches  the  progress  of  their 
occupation  and  development,  and  indicates  concisely  both  their  favorable  and 
unfavorable  characteristics  in  relation  to  gospel  work. 

In  the  third  part  we  have  a  suggestive  and  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
the  objects,  motives,  and  organization  of  missions,  of  the  agencies  on  the 
field  and  the  methods  employed. 
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Two  appendices,  giving  a  table  of  the  principal  Missionary  Societies  and 
a  bibliography  of  missions,  complete  the  volume. 

Dr,  Bliss'  special  qualifications,  as  Editor  of  the  valuable  "Encyclopedia  of 
Missions,"  for  undertaking  a  history  of  missions  are  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  the  eminent  success  with  which  he  has  executed  the  task. 

The  book  is  not  merely  readable,  but  attractive  :  the  style  is  concise  yet 
lucid  and  illuminated  by  a  candid  yet  sympathetic  spirit. 

We  cordially  commend  this  little  volume  to  all  who  are,  or  who  ought  to 
be,  interested  in  the  world-progress  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  as  an  ad- 
mirable propaedeutic  to  the  detailed  study  of  modern  missions. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.  J.  E.  Fogartie. 


IX.  NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Famii^y  AIvTar.    Helps  and  Suggestions  for  Family  Worship.  Pre- 
pared by  Afmie  E.  Wilson.    16mo.,  pp.  29.    Cloth,  20  cents;  paper, 
15  cents.  Richmond,  Va. :  PrevSbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  1896. 
The  first  part  of  this  little  treatise  is  a  plea  for  the  family  altar.    Then  fol- 
low suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  its  conduct,  as  to  the  reading,  singing, 
and  prayers,  with  suggestions  of  Scripture  readings  for  daily  use,  and  for  use 
on  special  occasions.    Then  fourteen  specimen  or  "model"  prayers  are  given, 
two  for  each  day  of  the  week.    The  work  is  well  done,  but  will  hardly  dis- 
place other  and  fuller  discussions  or  forms  covering  the  same  subject. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Parsonage.  By  Belle  V.  Chisholm,  Author  of 
^'Who  Wins?'''  '^Consecrated  Anew,''  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo.,  pp.  346. 
Philadelphia  :  The  Westminster  Press.  1897. 

A  wholesome,  charming  story,  descriptive  of  the  practical  life  of  a  minis- 
ter's family,  with  just  enough  of  romance  wrought  into  it  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly entertaining,  and  yet  not  enough  to  mar  its  sweetness  and  beauty,  or 
to  deprive  it  of  lifelikeness. 

BiBi^E  Study  by  Doctrines.    Twenty-Four  Studies  of  Great  Doctrines.  By 
Rev.  Henry  T.  Sell,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "■Supplemental  Bible  Studies,'" 
and  ''Bible  Study  by  Books.''''    Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    1897.    12mo.,  pp.  152.    50  cents. 
It  is  quite  the  custom  to  denominate  as  "Studies"  something  which  is  not 
to  be  dignified  by  the  title  treatise.    The  term  reminds  one  of  the  preacher 
who  calls  his  plainer  efforts  "talks,"  when  he  feels  that  they  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name  sermon  or  discourse.    So  these  are  "studies"  in  the  book 
before  us.    They  are  sound  and  good,  but  there  is  nothing  of  special  value 
in  them.    Completer  works  in  Biblical  Theology  cover  the  ground  more 
fully. 

When  Were  Our  Gospei^s  Written?  An  Argument  by  Constantine 
Tischejidorf.    With  a  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  Manu- 
script.   New  York  and  Chicago  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1897. 
16mo.,  pp.  95.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  a  little  work  most  familiar  to  many,  but  always  fresh 
and  interesting  and  deserving  to  be  made  familiar  to  all  readers.    The  ac- 
count of  the  finding  of  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
sources  from  which  we  ascertain  the  true  text  of  the  Word  of  God,  will 
never  cease  to  interest  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  or  telling  others 
of  the  means  of  transmission  of  that  Word. 
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The  Memoirs  of  Jesus.  By  Robert  F.  Norton,  M.  A.  Philadelphia  : 
Henry  Altemus.    1896.    16mo.,  pp.  36. 

In  this  monograph  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  author  first  announces 
and  almost  ridicules  the  principle  of  inspiration,  and  then  seeks  to  show  that 
the  narratives  are  more  helpful  and  sweeter  without  the  support  of  infallibil- 
ity. It  is  a  case  of  first  cutting  out  the  heart  from  the  body  and  then  show- 
ing how  much  better  the  body  is  without  it.  It  is  an  attempt  to  adapt  the 
new  critical  principles  to  popular  thought  and  acceptation.  In  the  place  of 
the  authority  of  inspiration,  he  maintains  that  the  L/ord  is  not  taken  away 
from  these  gospel  narratives,  or  Memoirs,  but  is  truly  presented  in  authentic 
contemporary  records  ;  that  the  truth  of  the  picture  which  they  present  is 
guaranteed  not  by  the  writers,  but  by  the  picture  itself  ;  and  that,  chiefly, 
the  whole  gist  of  the  testimony  given  by  these  records,  is  that  the  subject  of 
them  is  alive  and  among  his  people  now,  and  that,  therefore,  all  are  brought 
to  this  issue.  If  he  is  alive  and  active  and  recognized  among  us  now,  how  can 
it  be  said  that  his  reality  rests  on  the  authority  of  any  ancient  writers  ? 

Sunday-school  Success.  A  Book  of  Practical  Methods  for  Sunday-school 
Teachers  and  Officers.  By  Amos  R.  Wells,  Author  of  ''Business,''' 
"■When  Thou  Hast  Shut  Thy  Door,''  "■Social  Evenings,''  etc.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1897.  12mo., 
pp.  300.    Cloth,  11.25. 

Out  of  a  wealth  of  personal  experience  and  success,  the  author,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  singularly  successful  Sunday-school  workers  of  the 
world,  gives  here  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used  in  reach- 
ing success  in  the  work.  His  reliance,  however,  is  not  upon  mere  method 
or  machinery,  and  hence  the  book  is  not  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
rigidly  carried  out  or  of  methods  to  be  applied.  His  suggestions  lie  largely 
along  lines  which  necessitate  personal  effort  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  and  teacher.  He  knows  that  the  "live"  officer  or  teacher  will  en- 
liven all  his  work,  and  hence  the  effort  here  is  to  develop  that  feature  first 
of  all.  The  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  make  the  best  of  them- 
selves in  this  important  department  of  work.  There  is  not  a  teacher  in  the 
land  who  will  not  profit  by  its  careful  perusal. 

In  His  Footsteps  :  A  Record  of  Travel  to  and  in  the  Land  of  Christ ;  with 
an  Attempt  to  Mark  the  Lord's  Journey ings  in  Chronological  Order 
from  His  Birth  to  His  Ascension.  By  William  E.  McLennan.  New 
York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings.  1896.  8vo., 
pp.  111.    .50,  net. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  assist  leaders  of  junior  societies  and  others  in 
teaching  the  Life  of  Christ  to  young  people.  Its  plan  is  to  follow  Jesus  from 
place  to  place,  taking  the  Fourfold  Gospel  in  harmony,  and  it  is  intended  to 
guide  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  blackboard,  mounted  pictures,  and  all  sources 
of  information,  as  he  takes  the  pupil  over  these  journeys  in  imagination. 
Ample  instructions  are  given  by  the  author  in  his  preface  and  he  tells  us  that 
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he  has  followed  the  method  very  successfully.  The  text  while  necessarily 
condensed  contains  many  valuable  hints  and  remarks.  There  are  four  full- 
page  colored  maps  and  a  number  of  sketch  maps,  and  there  are  numerous 
illustrations.  The  plan  and  this  guide  are  to  be  commended  to  those  who 
really  wish  and  are  willing  to  make  some  little  effort  and  incur  a  small  ex- 
pense to  interest  the  young  in  the  earthly  life  and  doings  of  their  Saviour. 
There  is  a  peculiar  misprint  in  the  first  line  of  page  13,  which  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  author  wrote  "treasury"  or  intended  to  coin 
"thesaury."    A  grammatical  error  is  found  in  the  twenty-first  line  of  page  73. 

A  Castaway  and  Othkr  Addrkssks.  By  F.  B.  Meyer.  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1897.  16  mo.,  pp.  127. 
30  cents  net. 

A  neat  little  volume  containing  ten  brief  addresses,  delivered  at  Carnegie 
Hall  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  by  this  well-known  representative 
of  the  Keswick  teaching.  The  author  tells  us  that  what  is  taught  in  the  ad- 
dresses "will  give  a  glimpse  into  chose  deeper  aspects  of  Christianity,  which 
are  best  adapted  to  nourish  and  quicken  the  inner  life."  Profitable  reading  ! 
The  teaching  is  clear  and  simple,  the  illustrations  are  apt.  The  addresses 
furnish  a  connected  whole.  There  is  little  to  take  exception  to.  Possibly 
the  theologian  might  object  to  his  teaching  that  we  cannot  tell  which  comes 
first,  faith  or  regeneration.  But  he  is  saying  this  to  the  ordinary  man,  as  a 
preacher,  not  as  a  polemic  theologian.  Mr.  Meyer  says  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
not  assist  us  if  we  undertake  to  preach  on  social  reform,  or  on  political  crises, 
which  we  agree  with  ;  but  he  is  a  little  inconsistent,  on  the  next  page,  in 
commending  preaching  on  the  Arbitration  Treaty.  The  typographical  execu- 
tion gives  the  impression  of  haste,  but  the  print  is  clear,  paper  good,  binding 
durable.    Errors  occur  on  p.  75,  line  6,  and  p.  87,  line  1. 

Seven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone.    The  Story  of  the  Work  of  WilHam  A.  B. 
Johnson,  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  from  1816  to 
1823,  in  Regent's  Town,  Sierra  L^eone,  Africa.    By  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Piet- 
son^  D.  D.    New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.   1897.    12mo.,  pp.  252.  $1.00. 
Given  a  thrilling  subject,  an  able  writer  and  a  sympathetic  reader,  and  by 
the  literary  Rule  of  Three  you  are  sure  to  have  an  entertaining  book.  Such 
is  the  case  here.    Having  read  all  of  Dr.  Pierson's  previous  books  on  mis- 
sionary themes,  we  were  ready  to  enjoy  this  latest.    Dr.  Pierson  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  writer  in  this  field,  able  to  awaken  interest  if  it  is  dormant,  and 
frequently  to  implant  it  when  wanting.    While  he  is  palpably  incapable  of 
writing  anything  without  introducing  Slavery,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Mrs. 
Stowe,  or  some  other  Abolition  worthy,  and  so  is  destitute  of  the  finer  feel- 
ings, still  he  has  a  large  following  among  the  public  people  of  his  section  in 
this  respect,  and  the  offense  is  somewhat  palliated  by  his  great  power  in 
presenting  well  whatever  he  writes  about.    In  this  volume  he  has  reclotlied 
and  republished  the  story  of  W.  A.  B.  Johnson's  wonderful  work  in  Sierra 
Leone,  where  he  was  the  means,  in  comparatively  a  brief  while,  of  working 
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such  a  transformation  as  only  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit  applying  it  can  pro- 
duce among  some  of  the  most  degraded  of  earth's  population. 

All  who  are  interested  in  Missions,  or  wish  a  good  subject  for  a  missionary 
paper  or  address,  will  find  themselves  repaid  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 

Miscki,i;anies  of  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Peck,  D.  D.,  IvL.  D.,  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  Complete  in  three 
volumes.  Vol.  III.,  Containing  the  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  Briefs  and  Sermons,  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Johnson^ 
D.  D.  With  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Peck,  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Vaughan, 
D.  D.  8vo.,  pp.  421.  Richmond,  Va. :  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication.    1897.    Cloth,  |2.00. 

This  volume  completes  the  Miscellanies  of  Dr.  Peck,  edited  by  the  faithful 
and  sympathetic  hand  of  his  friend  and  pupil.  Dr.  Johnson.  The  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Dr.  Peck  which  it  contains  appeared  first  in  the  Union  Semi- 
nary Magazine,  in  March-April,  1894,  and  is  therefore  already  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  Of  the  Notes  on  the  Acts,  it  will  be  said  by  all  those 
who  were  under  his  tuition  that  they  contain  matter  which  will  be  most  help- 
ful and  suggestive  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  that  part  of  God's  Word,  and 
that  it  is  a  blessing  to  those  who  were  not  under  him  that  this  permanent 
and  available  form  is  given  to  notes  and  comments  which  were  gems  of  rich- 
ness in  thought  and  suggestion.  Of  these  notes.  Dr.  Peck  himself  saysfthat 
they  were  not  intended  to  cover  the  ground  covered  by  commentators,  but 
are  thoughts  suggested  by  his  own  meditations  or  derived  from  books  which 
are  not  commentaries.  Most  of  them  are  merely  short  sentences,  in  the  most 
strictly  "note"  form,  but  their  meaning  and  spirit  are  easily  determined. 
The  Briefs  and  Sermons  in  the  volume  are  first  those  upon  passages  in  the 
Acts,  and  then  upon  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  A  Scripture  index  to  this 
volume,  and  a  general  index  to  all  the  volumes  close  the  work. 

Or,D  Testament  Criticism  and  the  Rights  of  the  Uni^earned  ; 
Being  a  Plea  for  the  Rights  and  Powers  of  Non-Experts  in  the  Study  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Hotiorary 
Professor,  New  College,  London,  Author  of  ''The  Self-Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,'"  etc.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.   1897.    16mo.,  pp.  96.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

The  sub-title  of  this  little  work  declares  its  purpose  fully.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  book  the  plea  is  stated,  argued  and  illustrated.  In  the  second  part, 
confirmation  of  it  is  drawn  from  reasons  which  are  independent  of  expert 
scholarship,  as  that  the  new  theory  would  displace  the  hitherto  unchallenged 
testimony  of  prophets  and  apostles  and  of  our  Lord,  that  the  new  theory 
places  Christ's  testimony  in  an  ambiguous  light,  that  it  is  condemned  by  the 
moral  implications  and  bearings  of  its  processes,  that  it  does  not  give  an  in- 
telligent and  sufiicient  substitute  for  that  which  it  seeks  to  displace,  that  the 
old  theory  is  strengthened  by  modern  archaeological  discoveries,  that  the 
new  theory  does  not  avow  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
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the  same  sort  of  criticism,  applied  to  any  ancient  or  even  modern  book, 
might  be  made  to  yield  similar  results.  The  argument  is  well  made  and  is 
strong.  The  only  fault  of  the  book  is  its  failure  to  discriminate  between  a 
proper  higher  criticism  and  that  which  is  advanced  and  destructive. 
Thoughtful  students  of  God's  Word  should  not  allow  the  enemies  of  the 
Bible  to  have  the  exclusive  use  and  control  of  a  term  which  is  rightly  used  to 
express  a  proper  department  of  study  of  that  Word. 

Thk  Spirit  of  Christ  :  Thoughts  on  the  Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Believer  and  the  Church.  By  Rev.  Andreiv  Murray.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  394. 
This  is  a  devotional  study  of  thirty-one  texts  of  Scripture,  with  seventeen 
notes  of  a  theological  character  added  as  appendices.  The  author  fails  to 
recognize,  or  if  he  recognizes  it  fails  to  accentuate,  the  distinction  between 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead. 
The  believer  has  his  individual  life,  the  spiritual  force  that  is  the  cause  of 
all  his  religious  phenomena,  and  the  Church  has  an  organic  and  communal 
life,  which  is  the  force  which  brings  all  its  experiences  into  being.  You 
have  the  analogue  in  the  natural  life  of  the  individual  and  the  communal 
life  of  the  race.  The  author  identifies  the  indwelling  life  of  the  Church  and 
the  Christian  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
personal  cause  of  the  existence  and  perpetuity  and  development  of  Christian 
Ivife,  but  that  the  Ivife  is  the  Spirit.  He  makes  the  two  identical.  "It  is  as 
an  Indwelling  Life  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  known."  According  to  a 
sound  Theism,  God  created  the  world  and  all  the  Life  that  is  in  it,  and  some- 
how he  preserves  and  perpetuates  all  that  lives,  but  the  Creating  Spirit  must 
not  be  thought  of  as  identical  with  the  created  life  of  the  world  ;  that  would 
be  pantheistic.  So  God,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  through  and  on  account  of 
Christ,  creates  the  new  spiritual  life  of  the  believer,  and  sustains  and  governs 
it  by  the  ceaseless  actings  of  his  power,  but  the  Spirit  always  remains  a  dis- 
tinct personal  entity  from  the  life  which  he  originates  :  to  identify  the  two 
is  to  cross  over  to  a  pantheistic  premise.  Mr.  Murray's  spirit  is  charming, 
and  he  has  been  deeply  and  genuinely  regenerated,  but  we  should  hesitate, 
and  so  would  he,  to  identify  his  spirit  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  Christian 
spirit  is  the  product  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  sustained  and  cultured  and 
nourished  and  made  the  sweet  spirit  that  it  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  his 
spiritual  life  is  not  the  same  entity  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mr.  Murray  does  not 
mean  this,  but  he  says  so,  and  has  made  all  his  devotional  and  exegetical 
comments  yield  to  this  idea.  The  life  of  the  world  is  not  identical  with  the 
life  of  God  ;  neither  is  the  life  of  the  Christian  identical  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
nor  is  the  Holy  Spirit  identical  with  the  personal  spirit  of  the  glorified  Tiie- 
anthropos. 

The;  Spirit-Fii,i,e;d  Lifk.    By  the  Rev.  John  MacNeil,  B.  A.,  Evangelist. 
Introduction  by  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.    New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto  : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    Pp.  126. 
This  little  book  is  familiar  to  the  religious  public.    It  is  an  unctuous  ex- 
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position  of  Eph.  5:18 — "Be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  The  sentiment  of  the 
author  is  very  sweet,  almost  maudlin.  But  he  squeezes  this  little  text  so 
hard  !  He  expresses  an  elaborate  system  of  Christian  experience  from  it,  as 
though  Paul  wrote  it  for  dogmatic  purposes  and  not  for  hortatory  reasons. 
The  Spirit  is  treated  as  if  he  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Christian 
heart  were  a  quart  cup.  The  author's  own  figure  is  that  of  a  horse-trough 
and  a  service-pipe.  A  heart-full  of  Spirit  and  a  trough-full  of  water  are 
parallel  ideas.  To  get  a  heart-full  of  Spirit  three  things  are  necessary  :  ( 1 ) 
cleansing,  (2)  consecration,  (3)  claiming.  Clean  out  the  trough,  set  it  under 
the  service-pipe,  and  demand  its  filling,  and  there  it  is,  full  to  the  brim  with 
pure  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  heart  is  not  a  trough,  and  the  Spirit  is  not  water. 
Both  the  Spirit  and  the  Christian  are  persons.  It  is  one  person  filled  by  an- 
other person,  in  Paul's  mind.  It  is  only  a  strong  figure  of  speech.  There 
is  an  interpretation  which  gets  out  of  the  figures  of  Scripture  ideas  which 
the  Spirit  never  put  into  them.  The  Christian  ought  to  be  completely  under 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is  all  the  dogma  there  is  in 
the  text ;  there  is  nothing  here  as  to  the  mode  of  sanctification.  This  treatise 
is  altogether  and  viciously  mechanical  in  its  interpretation  of  the  mode  of 
sanctification. 

The  Secret  of  Guidance.  A  Companion  Volume  to  "Light  On  Life's 
Duties."  By  F.  B.  Meyer.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.    Pp.  125. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  superlatively  confident  that  he  is  divinely  guided,  whoever 
else  may  be  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  error  and  blunder.  "Speaking  for 
myself,  after  months  of  waiting  and  prayer,"  I  have  become  absolutely  sure 
of  the  Guidance  of  my  Heavenly  Father  ;  and  with  the  emphasis  of  personal 
experience,  I  would  encourage  each  troubled  and  perplexed  soul  that  may 
read  these  lines  to  wait  patiently  on  the  Lord,  until  He  clearly  indicates  His 
will."  But  how  does  Mr.  Meyer  know  that  further  waiting  will  not  discover 
to  him  that  the  present  assurance  is  a  mistake  ?  He  exhorts  others  to  imitate 
his  example  and  camp  with  the  Almighty  until  the  Lord  satisfies  them  with 
an  infallible  and  inerrant  Guide.  In  case  Mr.  Meyer  reaches  one  conclusion 
and  his  disciple,  imitating  him,  reaches  a  different  and  hostile  conclusion, 
who  is  to  judge  between  them  ?  The  Christian's  Guide  is  a  book,  plainly 
written  and  easy  to  follow.  It  is  a  great  blunder,  to  say  the  very  least,  to 
discredit  revealed  Guidance  for  secret  Guidance,  to  discount  the  objective 
Rule  of  Faith  for  a  subjective  rule  of  life.  The  latter  course  leaves  the  trav- 
eller free  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  his  own  heart,  and  to  make  his  the- 
ology and  his  conduct  according  to  his  own  pattern,  but  surely  it  is  not  safe. 
The  egotism  and  self-sufficiency  and  self-dependence  of  the  school  are  obvi- 
ous, though  cloaked  with  all  the  forms  of  outward  humility  and  piety. 
Christ's  interpretations  of  religion  and  Paul's  theology,  are  safer  than  Mr. 
Meyer's  mysticivsm. 
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The  Twofold  Life,  or  Christ's  Work  in  Us  and  Christ's  Work  for 
Us.  By  A.  J.  Gordon.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.    Pp.  289. 

Dr.  Gordon's  aim  is  to  emphasize,  from  Scripture  and  experience,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Spirit's  regeneration  and  the  Spirit's  anointing  with 
power.  Christian  life  is  two-fold  in  its  very  nature,  there  are  two  distinct 
chapters  in  the  volume  of  religious  experience,  both  written  by  the  Spirit. 
He  calls  them  "stages" — "the  first  and  second  stages  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence. ' '  He  has  eleven  pairs  of  terms  for  these  two  '  'stages, ' '  as  follows  :  Life 
and  Life  Abundant ;  Regeneration  and  Renewal  ;  Conversion  and  Consecra- 
tion ;  Salvation  and  Sealing  ;  Sonship  and  Communion  ;  Righteousness  an  d 
Holiness  ;  Peace  with  God  and  Peace  of  God  ;  Power  of  Sonship  and  Power 
of  Service  ;  Access  and  Separation  ;  Grace  and  Reward  ;  Ideal  and  Attain- 
ment. We  feel  that  the  author  has  been  enamored  of  the  brilliant  antithetical 
method  of  statement.  It  always  fascinates,  but  to  be  maintained  the  con- 
trasts have  often  to  be  forced  in  the  most  mechanical  and  artificial  way.  Dr. 
Gordon  defines  regeneration  as  "not  a  change  of  nature,  but  the  imparting 
of  a  new  nature."  Before  regeneration  man  has  one  nature,  "Adam  nature  ;" 
after  regeneration  he  has  two  natures,  "Adam  nature"  and  Christie  nature. 
In  the  first  "stage"  the  Spirit  implants  the  Christie  nature,  and  in  the  second 
"stage"  he  eliminates  the  Adam  nature.  The  old  tree  is  not  made  good,  but 
a  new  tree  is  planted  in  the  orchard  of  human  life  first,  and  afterwards,  the 
old  tree  is  cut  down,  leaving  only  the  new  tree.  The  reader  will  see  the  dis- 
agreement between  Dr.  Gordon  and  Christ.  The  journey  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  to  Caanan  is  an  illustration  of  Christian  life.  There  are  as 
many  and  more  "stages"  in  the  soul's  passage  from  sin  to  glory. 

The  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By  A.  H.  Ames,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  New 
York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    1897.    16mo.,  pp.  280.    Price  90  cents. 

This  is  a  very  readable  little  book,  written  in  pleasing  style,  and  with  suffi- 
cient imagination  flashing  out  in  the  interpretation,  to  make  it  plausible  on 
the  surface.  It  follows  the  Ideal  School  of  which  Arnold  of  Rugby  is  the 
reputed  father,  as  applied  to  the  Apocalypse.  It  has  some  resemblance,  in 
the  general  trend  of  it,  to  Prof.  Milligan's  book  of  the  Expositor's  Bible 
series,  but  is  less  vigorous  and  brilliant. 

In  the  Preface,  the  author  gives  us  good  promise  as  to  what  he  is  going  to 
do,  by  telling  us  that  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  of  which  John  gives  us  thoughts  "derived  by  him  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  and  from  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as  is  drawn  from  direct 
revelation  made  to  himself. ' '  With  such  an  announcement  we  naturally  look 
for  a  trail  of  the  development  of  prophecy  as  an  organic  structure,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  book  of  Revelation  that  makes  it  the  flower 
of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  predictions  as  to  the  organic  history 
of  Redemption.  But  we  are  disappointed  in  our  expectation.  For  he  tells 
us,  with  strange  inconsistency,  in  the  next  paragraph  :  "With  these  theories 
of  interpretation  which  would  make  of  the  book  an  epitome  of  history. 
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either  as  confined  to  particular  facts  or  as  a  whole,  and  which  pre-supposes 
its  design  to  be  the  prediction  of  events,  great  or  small,  in  the  progress  of  the 
world  or  the  Church,  the  writer  of  this  essay  is  not  in  sympathy."  With 
this  bow,  we  see  the  author  parting  company  with  praeterists,  continuists, 
and  futurists.  He  sets  sail  on  the  sea  of  interpretation  without  a  chart,  to  go 
as  the  breezes  of  Idealism  may  take  him.  Now  and  then  he  seems  to  pay  a 
little  court  to  the  objective  lilies  marked  out  by  Old  Testament  prophets  and 
Christ,  but  the  effect  is  only  to  reveal  the  glaring  incongruity  of  the  author's 
work  with  his  announced  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Book.  Idealiz- 
ing he  is  intent  on,  and  idealizing  he  does.  Sad  it  is,  that  such  vicious 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  true  word  of  prophecy  should  be  called  spirit- 
ualizing. One  cannot  see  any  reason  for  so  dignifying  a  method  of  inter- 
preting God's  word.  It  is  not  according  to  the  views  of  the  Spirit,  as 
revealed  in  the  beginnings  of  prophecy,  at  any  rate.  Although  the  same 
volatilizing,  evacuating  process  is  pursued  by  this  School  in  the  handling  of 
all  the  prophets,  even  of  the  Prophet  himself.  When  one  learns  to  read  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  in  their  normal  sense,  and  thus  to  give  Israel  his 
place,  then  only  can  he  read  aright  what  Christ  said  on  Mt.  Olivet  and  what 
John  wrote  from  Patmos.    ''■Salvation  is  of  the  fews'" — in  the  Future, 

The  Investment  of  Infi^uence  :  A  Study  of  Social  Sympathy  and  Ser- 
vice. By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto  :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell.   1898.   16mo.   Vellum,  gilt  top.   Pp.  299.  |1.25. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  young  preacher  who  has  recently  removed  to 
Chicago  to  take  charge  of  an  independent  undenominational  church.  He 
was  at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  speakers  in  that  great  city,  and 
his  writings  bid  fair  to  give  him  eminent  and  permanent  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  country  at  large. 

This  volume  is  the  fourth  that  he  has  published,  being  a  sequel  to  one 
immediately  preceding  it  entitled  A  Man's  Value  to  Society:  Studies  in 
Self  Culture  and  Character — the  one  forming  a  discussion  of  the  making 
of  character  ;  the  other,  of  the  use  of  character. 

The  volume  before  us  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters  :  I.  Influence,  and 
the  Atmosphere  Man  Carries.  II.  I^ife's  Great  Hearts,  and  the  Helpfulness 
of  the  Higher  Manhood.  III.  The  Investment  of  Talent  and  Its  Return. 
IV.  Vicarious  Ivives  as  Instruments  of  Social  Progress.  V.  Genius,  and  the 
Debt  of  Strength.  VI.  The  Time  Element  in  Individual  Character  and  Social 
Growth.  VII.  TheSupremacy  of  Heart  Over  Brain.  VIII.  Renown  Through 
Self-Renunciation.  IX.  The  Gentleness  of  Trile  Gianthood.  X.  The  Thun- 
der of  Silent  Fidelity  :  A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Uttle  Things.  XI.  In- 
fluence, and  the  Strategic  Element  in  Opportunity.  XII.  Influence,  and  the 
Principle  of  Reaction  in  I/ife  and  Character.  XIII.  The  Love  that  Perfects 
Life.    XIV.  Hope's  Harvest,  and  the  Far-Off  Interest  of  Tears. 

A  survey  of  these  titles  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  there  is  no  originality  of 
thought  in  the  book  ;  indeed,  who  could  expect  anything  new  on  such  a 
theme  as  Influence  ?  At  the  same  time,  all  will  be  impressed  with  a  most 
savory  freshness  of  expression  in  the  wonderfully  happy  choice  of  titles. 
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This  promise  of  the  title  page  is  faithfully  kept  by  the  book  ;  thoughts  trite 
as  the  tritest  are  clothed  in  a  beauty  that  gives  them  all  the  grace  of  novelty 
and  holds  the  reader  a  willing  captive  to  the  last  page. 

The  one  fly  in  this  precious  ointment  is  the  fact  that  the  author's  some- 
what extravagant  admiration  for  the  anti-slavery  heroes  is  too  frequently  in 
evidence  for  most  readers  of  this  QuarTe;ri,y. 

Primeval  Rkvki.aTions.  Studies  in  Genesis  i.-viii.  By  J.  Cynddylan 
Jones,  D.  D.  New  York  :  American  Tract  Society.  1897,  Cr.  8vo.,  pp. 
xvi.,  366.  $1.75. 

This  book  embodies  a  series  of  lectures,  on  the  Davies  foundation,  in  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  covering  the  matter  contained  in  the 
first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  two  other  parts,' on 
Patriarchal  Revelation  and  the  Sinaitic  Revelation.  The  first  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Criticism,  followed  by  chapters  on 
the  Creator  and  the  Creation,  Creation  and  Geology,  Creation  and  Astron- 
omy, Creation  and  Evolution,  the  Creation  of  Man,  Man  in  Eden,  Unity  and 
Antiquity  of  Man,  Man's  Innocence  and  Probation,  the  Temptation  and  Fall, 
the  Consequences  of  the  Fall,  the  Protevangel  :  Dawn  of  Hope,  Cain  and 
Abel :  Evil  and  Good,  Antediluvians  ;  Development  of  Evil,  the  Deluge  : 
Apparent  Triumph  of  Evil.  As  will  be  seen  from  these  topics,  the  lecturer 
deals  with  some  of  the  scientific,  critical  and  theological  problems  connected 
with  the  study  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  He  occupies  the  standpoint 
of  intense  conservatism  as  to  all  these  problems,  and  maintains  his  position 
with  earnestness  and  ability.  He  recognizes  and  acknowledges  the  need  for 
scholarship  and  proper  criticism  in  the  study  of  the  Word,  but  regards  "a 
good,  honest,  believing  heart"  as  far  better,  to  enable  one  to  appreciate  its 
teachings.  He  repudiates  all  methods  of  ruling  God  out  of  his  Word  or  re- 
ducing his  work  in  creation  to  a  minimum.  He  holds  to  the  immediate  cre- 
ation of  Adam  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  inorganic  dust.  In  theology  he  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  Calvinistic  system  as  it  regards  sin,  imputation  and 
righteousness.  As  to  the  historico-evolutionary  idea,  he  holds  that  there 
has  been  a  retrogression  or  descent  rather  than  "ascent"  of  man,  from  the 
primeval  condition,  knowledge,  religion,  ideas  of  God,  service.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  has  in  this  volume  a  thoroughly  sound  discussion.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  intelligent,  scholarly,  forcible.  The  book  were  well  worth  a 
wide  circulation. 

The  Student's  Life  of  Jesus.  By  George  Holley  Gilbert,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 
Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  in 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago  :  Press  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,    1896,   12mo,,  pp.  412.  $1.50. 
The  author  states  that  the  aim  of  this  work  is  not  to  discuss  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  in  detail,  but  only  so  far  as  seems  necessary  to  a  clear  account  of  the 
character  and  life  of  Jesus  ;  and  to  adapt  the  volume  to  the  wants  of  vStudents 
in  particular.    He  therefore  does  not  either  draw  out  the  devotional  and 
practical  lessons  which  are  so  abundant,  or  weave  together  the  facts  into  a 
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connected  story,  but  studies  the  facts  themselves,  critically.  The  result  is  a 
work  which  is  most  valuable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  brings  up  and  deals 
with  many  of  the  problems  of  the  Gospels.  The  author  is  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  the  conservative  criticism,  though  here  and  there  appears  some  dis- 
position to  minify  the  supernatural  aspects  of  some  of  the  incidents.  In  the 
Introduction  he  discusses  with  some  fulness  the  questions  of  the  sources  of  the 
Gospels,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  their  historicity.  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  writers  had  to  some  extent  written  sources  from  which  to  draw  their 
materials,  that  they  are  mutually  independent,  and  that  the  historical  value 
of  the  Gospels,  especially  of  the  Synoptists,  is  derived  not  only  from  the 
verification  which  they  receive  from  day  to  day  in  the  reliable  spiritual  phe- 
nomena which  proceed  from  them,  but  from  their  actual  records,  especially 
in  their  unity.  He  accepts  and  strongly  argues  for  the  trustworthy  character 
of  the  , Fourth  Gospel,  after  a  somewhat  full  exposition  of  the  divergent 
views.  A  specially  valuable  part  of  his  Introduction  is  a  section  entitled 
"The  Gospel  Outside  the  Gospels."  In  this  he  gathers  up  all  the  specific 
references  to  Christ  which  are  found  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  many  of  which 
are  earlier  in  date  than  the  earliest  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  which  show 
that  a  tolerably  complete  life  of  Christ  can  be  constructed  from  this  source. 

As  to  the  author's  position  as  to  many  of  the  mooted  questions  in  the  gos- 
pel story,  we  may  judge  in  part  from  the  following  :  he  does  not  agree  with 
Weiss  and  others,  who  hold  that  one  of  the  genealogies  is  that  of  Mary  rather 
than  of  Joseph.  He  regards  the  '  'star' '  which  the  Magi  saw  as  probably  some 
natural  phenomenon.  He  regards  Christ's  words  at  twelve  years  of  age  as 
only  a  pious  expression  of  a  general  nature  falling  from  his  lips,  and  not  as 
indicative  of  a  consciousness  on  his  part  of  his  messialiship  and  mission. 
He  objects  to  the  view  that  the  dove  and  the  voice  from  heaven,  at  Christ's 
baptism,  were  visible  to  eyes  and  audible  to  ears  of  flesh.  He  is  uncertain 
whether  the  forty  days  of  the  temptation  are  to  be  understood  literally  or 
figuratively.  As  to  the  length  of  Christ's  ministry,  he  holds  with  those  who 
regard  it  as  covering  a  little  more  than  two  years,  basing  his  opinion,  of 
course,  upon  that  interpretation  of  the  famous  passage  in  John  v.  1,  which 
makes  of  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  which  Christ  attended  on  the  occasion  when 
he  healed  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  not  the  Passover,  but  the  Feast 
of  Purini.  His  distribution  makes  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  Judea  longer 
than  that  in  Galilee.  He  makes  the  return  to  Jerusalem  about  two  weeks 
after  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The  arrival  at  Bethany  he  places  on  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  and  the  supper  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  the  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  Sunday  morning.  Being 
uncertain  whether  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  was  the  last  day  of  activity  in 
Jerusalem,  he  groups  together  all  the  events  and  teachings  which  are  usually 
distributed  between  those  two  days.  He  discusses  the  chronological  problem 
concerning  the  Last  Supper,  and  concludes  that  it  occurred  on  Thursday 
night,  immediately  after  the  Paschal  feast.  These  positions  are  sufficient  to 
show  wherein  the  author  agrees  with  or  departs  from  those  held  by  others. 
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I.  COMPLAINT*  AGAINST  THE  ACTION  OF  THE 
SYNOD  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  IN  ADDRESSING 
AN  OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  CIVIL 
COMMONWEALTH. 

To  THE  Venerable, 

The  Generai.  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
IN  THE  United  States  : 

We,  the  undersigned  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States  and  members  of  the  Synod 
of  South  Carolina,  submitting  to  its  authority,  hereby  pre- 
sent to  your  venerable  body  this  our  Complaint  against  the 
action  of  said  Synod  of  South  Carolina  taken  at  its  meeting 
at  Darlington,  S.  C,  on  Monday,  November  1st,  1897,  in  the 
matter  of  a  petition  to  an  official  representative  of  the  United 
States,  touching  certain  civil  affairs  which  concern  the  com- 
monwealth. 

*This  Complaint  as  here  given  appears  in  an  amended  form.  The  nature 
of  the  subject,  the  time  limit  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  writer  found  himself,  combined  to  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  put  the  first  draft  of  the  Complaint  in  such  form  as  was  desirable. 

The  writer  ought  to  add  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  confer  with  the 
individuals  who  authorized  him  to  sign  their  names  to  this  paper  as  co-com- 
plainants, or  even  to  submit  to  them  for  their  formal  approval  the  Complaint 
as  drafted  by  himself.  (Rev.  W.  T.  Hall,  D.  D.,  is  the  single  exception.  To 
him  the  writer  is  indebted  for  valuable  and  valued  advice  and  suggestions. ) 
He  has  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  on  all  material  points  he  has  faith- 
fully represented  the  mind  of  his  co-complainants.  W.  M.  McP. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ACTION. 

The  following  statement  will  put  your  venerable  body  in 
possession  of  the  facts  material  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  occasion  of  the  complaint  now  to  be  made. 

During  the  session  referred  to,  under  the  head  of  Commu- 
nications, a  paper  from  P.  F.  Stevens,  Bishop  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  presented  to  the  Synod,  in  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  Synod  the  following  Petition,  viz : 

*'7<?  the  Hon.  Ja^nes  A.  Gary^  Postmaster  GeiteraL 

"Honored  Sir  :  The  Sunday  railway  train,  by  its  ready 
and  wide  extended  inducement  to  travel,  both  for  pleasure 
and  business,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  influential  agency  now 
undermining  public  reverence  for  the  divinely  appointed  Sab- 
bath. 

''The  transportation  of  the  mail,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  cities,  is  the  chief  cause  and  support  of  the  Sunday  train. 

"The  great  facilities  for  daily  intercommunication  by  rail, 
telegraph,  and  telephone,  leave  no  excuse  for  the  Sunday  mail 
as  a  necessity,  a  fact  sustained  by  the  diminished  mail  service 
and  almost  universal  closing  of  post-offices  in  England  and 
Canada. 

"State  legislation  cannot  stop  United  States  mail  trains, 
therefore  the  responsibility  for  Sunday  mail  service,  and 
largely  for  all  Sunday  travel,  rests  solely  upon  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

"If  the  United  States  Government,  through  you  and  your 
department,  by  the  approval  and  direction  of  the  President, 
would  set  the  example  of  reverence  for  the  Lord's  day  by  stop- 
ping the  transmission  of  mails  and  closing  all  post-offices  on 
Sunday,  it  would  evoke  a  Divine  blessing  upon  itself  and  the 
whole  country  ;  would  teach  a  sublime  lesson  to  the  world  ; 
would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  thousands  of  its  own  and  other 
officials  and  employees,  and  would  put  such  a  stamp  of  con- 
demnation upon  all  acts  of  public  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
as  would  deter  good  citizens  from  their  commission,  and  ren- 
der all  proper  Sunday  laws,  State  and  municipal,  easy  of  en- 
forcement. 

"We,  the   ,  

 ,  therefore  do  earnestly  but  respectfully  petition 

you,  and  through  you  His  Excellency  the  President,  to  forbid 
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the  transmission  of  any  mails  on  Sunday,  and  order  the  closing 
of  all  post-offices  throughout  the  United  States  on  that  day,  or 
if  not  empowered  so  to  do,  to  ask  authority  from  Congress  to 
order  the  same." 

This  Petition,  Bishop  Stevens  requested  Synod  to  adopt  and 
forward  through  its  proper  officers  to  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Thereupon,  a  motion  was  made  that  this  communication  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee  to  frame  a  suitable  response.  For 
this  motion  to  commit,  the  following  substitute  was  offered,  viz  : 
"In  response  to  a  communication  from  P.  F.  Stevens,  Bishop 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  requesting  this  Synod,  as  a  Synod, 
to  petition  the  Postmaster  General,  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Gary,  to  for- 
bid the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  to  order  the  closing  of 
the  post-offices  upon  the  Sabbath,  the  Synod  would  reply  : 
1st.  That  it  has  heard  said  communication  with  much 
interest,  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  ends  sought  to 
be  attained  by  Bishop  Stevens  and  his  co-laborers.  2d.  That 
it  finds  itself  unable  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  com- 
munication, not  because  it  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  and  the  opening  of  the  post-offices 
on  the  Sabbath  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  God's  law,  as  dis- 
closed in  His  Word,  and  as  impressed  upon  the  constitution 
of  nature  :  nor  because  it  is  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  inju- 
rious tendencies  and  effects  of  such  violation  of  God's  law 
upon  our  material,  moral,  and  political  interests  as  a  people — 
but  simply  because  it  is  our  settled  conviction  that  'Synods 
and  Councils,'  as  such,  'should  handle  or  conclude  nothing  but 
that  which  is  ecclesiastical ;'  and  should  'not  intermeddle  with 
civil  affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth.'  "  This  sub- 
stitute was  subsequently  so  modified  as  to  be  merely  a  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  commit.  The  motion  to  table  was  put, 
and  lost.  The  communication  of  Bishop  Stevens  was  then 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Revs.  W.  T. 
Matthews  and  Jas.  McDowell  aAd  Elder  F.  F.  Whilden.  This 
committee  subsequently  presented  a  majority  and  a  minority 
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report.  The  former  was  signed  by  Revs.  W.  T.  Matthews 
and  Jas.  McDowell.  We  had  expected  to  submit  it,  but  find 
ourselves  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  it.  The  minority  re- 
port, signed  by  Elder  F.  F.  Whilden,  was  as  follows,  viz  : 
"We  recommend  that  the  petition  be  adopted  by  this  Synod 
and  forwarded  to  the  proper  parties."  On  motion,  the  mi- 
nority report  was  adopted,  and  the  Synod,  as  a  Synod,  com- 
mitted itself  to  signing  the  petition  above  recited,  and  through 
its  proper  officers  did  sign  it  in  the  following  form,  viz  :  "We, 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  representing  some  20,000  com- 
municants of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  therefore  do  respect- 
fully petition  you,"  &c. 

Against  this  action  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  we,  the 
undersigned  gave  notice  of  complaint,  and  do  now  reluctantly 
complain,  to  your  venerable  body. 

ATTITUDE  OF  COMPI^AINANTS. 

Your  complainants  trust  that  they  need  not  assure  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that,  in  bringing  this  complaint,  they  are  not  in 
any  way  impugning  the  character  or  motives  of  their  brethren, 
the  majority  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina.  On  the  con- 
trary, your  complainants  are  confident  that,  however  ill-advised 
and  unconstitutional  the  action  of  which  they  complain  may 
be,  it  was  taken  by  the  Synod  under  the  full  persuasion  that 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  God's  law  and  truth,  and  under  the 
farther  conviction  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution. 
From  this  their  judgment  we  dissent.  We  cannot  but  regard 
the  action  taken  as  unwise,  unconstitutional  and  unscriptural ; 
and  we  believe  that  m  its  effects  it  will  prove  to  be  against  the 
purity  and  peace  of  the  Church.  The  question  brought  before 
the  Assembly  by  this  complaint,  therefore,  is  one  of  judgment, 
and  not  of  motive.  And,  if  the  Assembly  sustains  this  com- 
plaint, the  effect  of  its  decision  will  not  be  to  reflect  in  any 
way  upon  the  Synod,  but  simply  to  reverse  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, to  which  class  of  errors  all,  even  the  purest  and  wisest, 
are  liable. 
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And  that  the  position  and  motives  of  your  complainants 
may  not  be  misapprehended  either  by  any  member  of  this 
venerable  court,  or  by  any  others,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  assure 
the  General  Assembly: 

1st.  That  we  as  truly  as  those  who  voted  for  the  action 
taken  by  Synod  recognize  that  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
and  the  opening  of  the  post-offices  upon  the  Sabbath  day  are 
acts  which  are  not  only  themselves  flagrant  violations  of  God's 
holy  law,  but  acts  which  furnish  an  occasion  and  a  pretext  for 
numerous  other  equally  flagrant  and  more  odious  violations 
of  this  and  other  laws  of  God  and  of  the  commonwealth. 

2d.  That  we  are  not  less  concerned  for  the  sanctity  of  God's 
'  holy  Sabbath  than  are  those  who  voted  for  this  action  of  Synod. 
It  was  in  order  to  establish  this  and  the  preceding  statement 
that  we  have  been  so  careful  above  fully  to  give  the  history 
of  the  case  and  to  embody  in  this  complaint  the  papers  pre- 
pared and  offered  by  ourselves.  These  papers  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  express  our  honest  sense  of  the  peril,  and  our 
honest  abhorrence  of  the  enormity  of  all  such  violations  of 
God's  Sabbath  law  as  are  referred  to  in  Bishop  Stevens'  com- 
munication. 

3d.  That  we  are  prepared  to  join  heartily  with  our  brethren, 
the  majority  of  the  Synod,  and  others  in  the  use  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  wiser,  more  scriptural,  and  more  efficient  means  for 
securing  a  more  general  and  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SYNOD'S  ACTION. 

And  now,  that  your  venerable  body  may  have  clearly  before 
it  the  precise  nature  of  the  issue  between  your  complainants 
and  their  brethren,  the  majority  of  the  Synod,  we  ask  your 
careful  attention  to  the  following  features  of  the  paper  that  is 
the  occasion  of  this  complaint,  viz  : 

1st.  It  is  an  official  communication  presented  by  the  offi- 
cial representatives  of  Chris fs  spiritual  Kingdom  to  an  official 
representative  of  the  United  States  Government, 

It  is  addressed  to  the  "Postmaster  General."  It  is  addressed 
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to  him  in  his  official  character.  It  solicits  his  official  action. 
It  says  :  "We,  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  representing  some 
20,000  communicants  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  therefore, 
do  earnestly  but  respectfully  petition  you,  and  through  you 
His  Excellency  the  President,  to  forbid  the  transmission  of 
any  mails  on  Sunday,  and  order  the  closing  of  all  post-offices 
throughout  the  United  States  on  that  day,  or  if  not  empowered 
so  to  do,  to  ask  authority  from  Congress  to  order  the  same." 

This  communication  was  formally  adopted  by  Synod  sitting 
as  a  court  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  It  reads  on  its  face  :  "We, 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  &c."  It  was  signed  for  Synod 
by  the  Stated  Clerk  and  Moderator  and  was  forwarded  by  the 
Stated  Clerk  to  the  Department  at  Washington. 

It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  more  truly  an  official 
communication,  had  it  been  prepared  by  the  Vatican,  and  pre- 
sented by  its  accredited  agent  to  our  government. 

2d.  It  deals  with  what  is  distinctly  and  exclusively  a  CIVIL 
INSTITUTION,  viz  :  ''the  Sabbath  of  the  Stated  It  is  true  that 
it  uses  once  the  expression,  "the  Lord's  day,"  but  with  evident 
impropriety,  inasmuch  as  the  State  knows,  and  can  know,  no 
"Lord's  day,"  but  only  God's  Sabbath.  For  the  proof  that  "the 
Sabbath  of  the  State"  is  a  civil  institution,  we  must  refer  to 
an  article  by  the  venerable  and  lamented  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney, 
which  appeared  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review^  Janu- 
ary, 1880. 

3d.  This  communication  not  only  proceeds  from  the  official 
representatives  of  Christ's  spiritual  Kingdom,  it  is  not  only 
addressed  to  the  official  representatives  of  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  but  it  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  petition — a  petitio7i  to  cease 
from  an  open  and  flagrant  violatio7t  of  God^s  law^  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Christ  sustains  no  mediatorial 
but  only  rectoral  relations  to  human  governments.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  paper  is :  "We,  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina, 
*  *  *  therefore,  do  earnestly  but  respectfully  petition^  &:c." 

4th.  In  order  to  secure  the  end  aimed  at  in  this  communica- 
tion, which  is  a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  Synod  seeks 
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to  call  into  play  the  machinery  of  the  civil  law^  with  its  inevi- 
table accompaniments  of  CIVIL  PAINS  and  PENALTIES.  The 
language  of  the  paper  is :  "We,  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina, 
representing  some  20,000  communicants  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  therefore  do  earnestly  but  respectfully  petition  you, 
and  through  you  His  Excellency  the  President,  to  forbid  the 
transmission  of  any  mails  on  Sunday,  and  order  the  closing 
of  all  post-offices  throughout  the  United  States  on  that  day, 
<?r,  if  not  empowered  so  to  do^  to  ask  authority  from  Congress 
to  order  the  same^ 

5th.  The  paper further  iitvokes  the  aid  of  the  GOVERNMENT'S 
EXAMPLE  in  order  to  the  restoratiojt  of  ^public  reverence  for 
the  divinely  appointed  Sabbath^  It  says :  "If  the  United 
States  Government,  through  you  and  your  department,  by  the 
approval  and  direction  of  the  President,  would  set  the  example 
of  reverence  for  the  L^ord's  day,"  &c.,  such  and  such  happy 
results  would  follow. 

6th.  The  paper  attaches  a  weight  and  an  influence  to  the 
example  of  the  government^  could  it  be  induced  to  desist  from 
Sabbath  desecration^  that^  to  say  the  least^  are  quite  extraor- 
dinary. It  says  :  "If  the  United  States  Government  *  *  * 
would  set  the  example  of  reverence  for  the  I^ord's  day  by  stop- 
ping the  transmission  of  mails  and  closing  all  post-offices  on 
Sunday,  it  *  *  *  would  put  such  a  stamp  of  condemnation 
upon  all  acts  of  public  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  as  would  deter 
good  citizens  from  their  commissiort^  and  render  all  proper 
Sunday  laws^  State  and  municipal^  easy  of  enforcement^  In 
other  words,  this  paper  avers  that  the  United  States  by  stop- 
ping the  mails  and  closing  the  post  offices  on  the  Sabbath  can 
secure  such  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  has  not  been  se- 
cured by  the  promulgation  of  God's  law,  and  the  example  of 
Christ's  Church. 

,  7th.  Lastly^  this  commtmication  confirms  and  enforces  the 
position  taken  in  it^  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  and  author- 
ity of  Gody  but  by  a  reference  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Synod^s  huma7t  constituency.    It  reads  :  "We,  the  Synod  of 
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South  Carolina,  representi7ig  some  20^000  conimufiicants  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  therefore  do  earnestly  but  respect- 
fully petition, &c. 

We  trust  that  this  statement  as  to  the  precise  nature  and 
specific  contents  of  the  paper  which  is  the  occasion  of  this 
complaint  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  convince  your  venera- 
ble body  that  the  action  of  which  we  complain  is  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  justify  your  complainants  in  calling  it  to  your  at- 
tention, and  respectfully  requesting  your  patient  and  serious 
consideration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  we  find  ourselves 
constrained  to  dissent  from  it  and  disapprove  of  it  as  at  once 
unscriptural,  unconstitutional,  and  unwise.  That  the  issues 
which  the  adoption  of  this  paper  has  raised  between  your  com- 
plainants and  their  brethren,  the  majority  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina — issues  upon  which  this  court  is  desired  to 
pass,  and  upon  which,  it  seems  to  us,  it  must  pass  in  dispos- 
ing of  this  complaint — that  these  issues  may  be  distinctly  be- 
fore you,  permit  us  to  state  the  same  as  briefly  and  as  pre- 
cisely as  possible. 

I.  PRIMARY  ISSUES  INVOLVED. 

The  primary  issues  raised  by  Synod's  action  are  these : 
1.  Has  Christ  authorized  those  who7n  he  has  appointed  to  be  his 
representatives  in  his  spiritual  Kingdom  to  have  any  OFFICIAL 
intercourse^  negotiations  or  relations  ivhatsoever  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  human  government  iii  their  official  character? 
That  he  has,  seems  to  be  assumed  by  our  brethren,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Synod,  in  the  action  they  have  taken.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  hold,  with  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Stuart 
Robinson,  "that  the  State  cannot  rightfully  know  the  officers 
of  the  Church  as  such,  nor  can  the  Church,  as  a  government, 
recognize  the  officers  of  the  State,  as  such."  Synod  in  taking 
this  action  did,  as  we  have  shown,  institute  official  intercourse 
between  themselves,  as  representatives  of  Christ's  spiritual 
Kingdom,  and  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. And  of  this  we  complain,  because  in  so  doing  Synod 
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not  only  acted  without  warrant  of  Scripture,  but,  as  we  believe, 
went  in  the  face  both  of  the  teachings  and  precedents  of  God's 
Word,  and  more  specifically  of  Luke  xii.,  13,  14 ;  Jno.  xvii., 
33-38 ;  1.  Co.  v.,  12,  13  ;  Ac.  xii.,  1-5. 

2.  Again,  the  action  of  Synod  raises  this  question  :  Has 
Christ  mithorized  his  representatives  to  ''respkCTFULLY  peti- 
tion" transgressors  to  desist from  transgressing  his  law ?  This 
the  Synod,  as  we  have  shown,  has  done.  We  are  aware  that 
God  does,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  grace,  condescend  to  beseech 
sinners,  toward  whom  Christ  sustains  mediatorial  relations, — 
not  to  desist  from  flagrant  sin — but,  which  is  another  and  a 
very  different  thing,  to  be  reconciled  to  himself.  But,  so  far 
as  your  complainants  know,  God  has  nowhere  in  his  Word 
authorized  his  Church  to  "respectfully  petition"  human  gov- 
ernments, towards  whom  his  relations  are  rectoral  and  not 
mediatorial^  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  still  less  has  he  au- 
thorized her  to  "respectfully  petition"  them  merely  to  desist 
from  flagrant  sin.  We  are  aware  that  the  Church  is  "a  gov- 
ernment of  moral  power  only,"  and  that  the  symbol  of  her 
power  is  not  the  sword,  but  the  keys.  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son we  are  grieved  and  aggrieved  that  she  should  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  respectfully  petitioning  a  flagrant  transgressor 
of  God's  law  to  desist  from  his  sin ;  albeit,  should  he  treat 
with  indifference  her  respectful  petition — as  he  may  do,  as 
he  has  done,  and  as  we  believe  he  will  do — she  would  find 
herself  impotent  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  outraged  law, 
because  the  transgressor  is  one  against  whom  the  power  of 
the  keys  does  not  avail,  seeing  that  the  Church  can  neither 
open  to  him  nor  close  against  him  the  doors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  We  complain  of  this  action,  therefore,  because, 
in  taking  it.  Synod  places  herself  and  her  Lord,  though,  as 
we  believe,  unwittingly,  in  a  false  and  compromising  position. 

3.  Further,  the  action  of  Synod  raises  the  question  :  Has 
Christ  authorized  his  Churchy  under  the  guise  of  a  respectful 
petition^  i^i  reality  to  call  human  governments  to  her  aid  in 
securing  reverence  for  a7id  obedie7ice  to  his  law  ?    That  he 
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has,  the  Synod  by  this  action  seems  to  affirm.  For  this,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  is  what  Synod  does  in  this  petition. 
She — indirectly,  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less  really — invokes 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  effort  to  re- 
store "public  reverence  for  the  divinely  appointed  Sabbath." 
She  asks  for  this  aid  both  in  the  form  of  example,  and  also  of 
civil  enactments,  which,  of  course,  carry  with  them,  in  case 
they  are  violated,  civil  pains  and  penalties.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, hold,  here  also  with  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson,  that  "*  *  * 
as  *  *  *  the  Church  may  not  employ  any  other  forms  of  agency 
than  those  divinely  appointed  for  her  spiritual  ends,  so,  con- 
versely, Divine  forms  of  agency  may  not  be  used  for  any  other 
than  these  spiritual  purposes."  We  complain  of  this  action 
of  Synod,  therefore,  because,  in  taking  it.  Synod  sought  to 
employ,  for  the  attainment  of  her  end,  other  forms  of  agency 
than  those  divinely  appointed,  viz  :  governmental  example 
and  legislative  enactments — and  this  not  only  without  war- 
rant of  Scripture,  but  in  the  face  of  its  teachings  and  prece- 
dents. 

4.  Another  issue  which  is  raised  by  the  action  of  Synod  is 
this  :  Has  Christ  authorized  his  representatives  to  enforce  their 
appeals  for  obedience  to  his  law  by  referj^ing  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  their  humaji  constituency?  This  is  what  the  Synod 
did.  It  said  :  "We,  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  represent- 
ing some  20^000  co?mnunicants  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy 
therefore,  do  earnestly  but  respectfully  petition  you,"  &c. 
And  of  this  we  complain,  both  because  the  Synod  was  not 
sitting  as  a  convention  assembled  to  declare  the  mind  of  her 
constituency  upon  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a 
civil  institution,  and  because  Synod  was  sitting  as  a  court  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  in  order  that  he,  to  use  the  sublime  lan- 
guage of  our  Book,  through  her  ministry,  might  "mediately 
exercise  his  own  authority  and  enforce  his  own  laws."  We 
complain  of  this  action,  therefore,  as  taken,  though,  as  we 
believe,  unwittingly,  against  the  rights  of  Synod's  constitu- 
ency, who  had  not  authorized  her  to  speak  for  them  upon  this 
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question,  and  also  against  the  dignity  and  authority  of  Christ, 
in  whose  name  Synod  was  bound  to  speak — that  is,  if  she 
spoke  at  all — as  a  court  of  his  Kingdom. 

These,  then,  are  the  fundamental  questions  at  issue  between 
your  complainants  and  their  brethren,  the  majority  of  the 
Synod.  Because  of  the  position  in  reference  to  them  involved 
in  Synod's  action,  we  complain  of  said  action  as  without  war- 
rant of  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  its  teachings,  and  also  as 
tending,  howsoever  little  by  Synod  intended,  to  compromise 
the  dignity  of  Synod  as  a  court  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  the  rights 
of  Synod's  constituency,  and  the  honor  and  authority  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  these  questions  we  bespeak  the  care- 
ful and  prayerful  consideration  of  this  venerable  court,  be- 
cause, in  issuing  this  complaint,  it  must  and  will  pass  upon 
them  directly  or  indirectly. 

II.  CONSTITUTIONAI.  ISSUES. 

Here  we  might  rest  our  complaint.  We  have  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  Synod's  action  will  be  defended  upon 
the  grounds  that  it  is  warranted  and  authorized  by  the  pro- 
vision of  her  Constitution  which  says :  "Synods  and  Councils 
are  to  handle  or  conclude  nothing  but  that  which  is  ecclesias- 
tical :  and  are  not  to  intermeddle  with  civil  affairs  which  con- 
cern the  commonwealth,  unless  by  way  of  humble  petition 
hi  cases  extraordinary  ;  or  by  way  of  advice  for  satisfaction  of 
conscience^  if  they  be  thereunto  required  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate^  (Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  xxxi.  sec.  iv.)  This  conten- 
tion was  made  on  the  floor  of  Synod,  and  it  raises  the  follow- 
ing issues  between  your  complainants  and  their  brethren,  the 
majority  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  viz  : 

1.  Does  the  matter  of  Sabbath  violation  by  the  State  fall 
under  the  ''''cases  extraordinary'^''  herein  signalized ? 

That  it  does,  the  Synod,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has,  by  its  action, 
affirmed.  But  Synod  did  not  accompany  its  action  with  any 
statement  to  show  that  the  case  with  which  it  was  dealing 
was  such  a  one  as  is  contemplated  in  this  provision,  or  was  in 
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any  true  sense  an  extraordinary  case.  Yonr  complainants  re- 
spectfully submit  that  it  devolves  upon  Synod  to  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  this  venerable  court  that  the  case  to  which  its 
petition  related  was  a  case  extraordinary  within  the  meaning 
of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  that,  failing  to  do 
so,  she  must  be  adjudged  to  have  exceeded  her  constitutional 
prerogatives  in  the  action  which  she  took.  And  we  beg  to 
remind  your  venerable  body  that  when  this  provision  was  in- 
troduced into  our  Confession  of  Faith,  such  was  the  unhappy 
condition  of  affairs,  such  the  erroneous  ideas  prevailing  both 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  as  to  their  mutual  relations, 
such  the  confusion  that  obtained  as  to  the  rightful  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  over  the  Church,  that  the  officers  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  were  liable  at  any  time  to  find  themselves  hampered 
by  the  civil  government  in  the  exercise  of  what  we  would 
esteem,  and  properly,  their  most  inalienable  rights,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  their  most  essential  functions.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  ordinary  status  of  the  Church  at  the  time  the  Confession 
was  formulated  was,  from  our  standpoint,  more  extraordinary 
than  the  most  extraordinary  situation  than  can  well  be  con- 
ceived as  likely  to  arise  under  our  free  institutions,  especially 
in  view  of  the  now  generally  recognized  doctrine  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  from  the  State. 

Interpreting  the  words  of  the  Confession,  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  their  historical  genesis,  we  complain  of  the  action  of 
Synod  as  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Chuch — in 
that  the  case  covered  by  it  was,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  no 
sense  extraordinary,  and  was  certainly  not  a  case  extraordi- 
nary within  the  meaning  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  But,  further,  the  appeal  to  this  provision  raises  the 
question  :  Is  the  teaching  of  so  much  of  sec.  iv.^  ch.  xxxi.^  of 
the  Cojtfession  of  Faith^  as  li7mts  the  general  doctrine  of  that 
section^  in  harmony^  or  capable  of  being  brought  into  har^nony^ 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture^  or  with  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  Confession  itself  and  of  our  Form  of  Government  ? 

In  order  to  make  it  the  basis  of  action.  Synod,  as  it  seems 
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to  US,  must  maintain  that  these  last  two  clauses  of  Confession 
of  Faith,  c.  xxxi.,  sec.  iv.,  for  they  stand  or  fall  together,  are 
in  harmony  both  with  Scripture  and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  Church,  or,  at  the  very  least,  Synod  must 
hold  that  there  is  no  manifest,  irreconcilable  conflict  between 
the  teachings  of  these  two  clauses,  and  those  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  our  Constitution — no  such  conflict,  that  the  teachings 
of  the  former  are  either  nullified  by,  or  must  nullify  the  plain 
teachings  of  the  latter.  We,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  and 
are  prepared  to  show,  that  the  teaching  of  the  last  two  clauses 
of  the  section  in  question  is  not  only  not  in  acccord  with  the 
teaching  either  of  Scripture,  or  of  our  Constitution,  but  that  it 
is  in  such  radical  opposition  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  as 
either  to  nullify  them,  or  to  be  nullified  by  them.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  our  position  will  appear  from  the  following 
facts  and  considerations  : 

(1)  The  framers  of  the  Confession  were  at  no  loss  for  Scrip- 
ture proofs  that  "Synods  and  councils  are  to  handle  or  conclude 
nothing  but  that  which  is  ecclesiastical ;  and  are  not  to  inter- 
meddle with  civil  affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth." 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  they  found  no  single  text  of 
Scripture  that  would  lend  support  or  countenance  to  the  teach- 
ing of  these  two  clauses.  It  is  farther  noticeable  that  the 
passages  cited  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  first  two  clauses 
of  this  section  do,  when  properly  understood,  amount  to  a 
practical  denial  of  the  teaching  of  the  last  two  clauses. 

(2)  When  the  language  of  these  last  two  clauses  is  studied  in 
the  light  of  their  historical  genesis,  it  is  too  plain  for  denial 
that  they  were,  in  the  first  instance, 

(a)  Designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  time  when  the 
Church  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  bondage  to  an  Erastian  State. 

(b)  That  they  were  introduced  into  the  Confession  by  those 
who  held  that  it  belongs  to  civil  rulers,  as  part  of  their  adminis- 
tration of  those  ''''civil  affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth^^^ 
"to  take  order,  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church, 
that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  bias- 
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pheinies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses 
in  worship  or  discipline  be  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the 
ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed. 
For  the  better  effecting  whereof,"  they  go  on  to  declare,  the 
civil  magistrate  "hath  power  to  call  Synods,  to  be  present  at 
them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them  be 
according  to  the  mind  of  God."  [Conf.  Faith,  c.  xxiii.,  as 
formulated  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  Kirk,  in  1647.] 

(c)  That  they  were  based  upon,  grew  out  of,  and  were  de- 
signed to  meet  a  view  of  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the 
Church  which  we  have  discarded  as  unscriptural,  and  inimical 
to  the  highest  interests  of  each. 

(3)  And  farther,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  the  language 
of  these  two  clauses  cannot  be  harmonized  with  such  state- 
ments of  our  Constitution  as  the  following,  viz  : 

(a)  "Unto  this  catholic  visible  Church  Christ  hath  given 
the  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God  for  the  gathering 
and  perfecting  of  the  saints?^     [Conf.  Faith,  c.  xxv.,  see.  iii.] 

(b)  "The  sole  functions  of  the  Church,  as  a  kingdom  and 
government  distinct  from  the  civil  commonwealth,  are  to  pro- 
claim^ to  administer^  and  to  enforce  the  law  of  Christ  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures^     [Form  Gov.,  c.  ii.,  sec.  iii.] 

(c)  "The  Church,  with  its  ordinances,  officers,  and  courts, 
is  the  agency  which  Christ  has  ordained  for  the  edificatio7i 
and  government  of  his  people^  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith^ 
a7id  for  the  evangelizatio^i  of  the  zvorld^  [Form  Gov.,  c.  iii., 
sec.  iv.] 

This  language,  fairly  interpreted,  precludes,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  idea  that  the  Church  has  any  mission  to  civil  governments, 
as  such.  The  language  here  used  to  define  her  mission  is  not 
only  irrelevant,  but  positively  meaningless,  if  applied  to  civil 
governments,  which,  as  such,  are  incapable  of  being  gathered 
and  perfected  among  the  saints,  incapable  of  having  a  place 
among  Christ's  people,  incapable  of  obedience  to  the  faith, 
incapable  of  being  evangelized,  and  are  not  amenable  to  the 
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law  of  Christ  revealed  in  Scripture,  but  to  the  law  of  God  re- 
vealed in  the  light  of  nature.  So  that,  according  to  these 
plain  declarations  of  our  Constitution,  Christ  has  nowhere 
enjoined  it  upon  his  Church,  either  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  as  a 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  ends  for  which  she 
exists,  that  she  should  seek  cither  to  instruct,  or  reform  civil 
governments. 

We  complain  of  Synod's  action,  therefore,  because  it  is  con- 
trary both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  de- 
riving its  only  seeming  support  from  two  clauses  of  a  single 
section  of  the  Confession  of  Faith — which  clauses  are  a  mani- 
fest anachronism,  and  an  excresence  upon  our  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  remain — by  inadvertence,  as  we 
would  fain  believe — only  as  a  painful  reminder  of  views  and 
conditions  which  formerly  obtained,  but  which,  happily,  have 
long  since  passed  away. 

3.  But,  assuming  that  Synod  found  its  supposed  justifica- 
tion for  its  action  in  these  clauses  of  the  Confession  [c.  xxxi., 
sec.  iv.,  clauses  b,  c],  there  emerges  a  yet  more  radical  issue 
between  your  complainants  and  their  brethren,  the  majority 
of  the  Synod,  viz  : 

Can  any  constitutio7i  framed  by  men  for  a  particular  branch 
of  Christ's  Church  confer  up07t  that  branch  of  the  Church  a 
power  zvhich  Christ  has  not  conferred  in  his  Word? 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  Christian  ethics  that  no 
civil  government  can,  by  constitutional  provision  or  by  statu- 
tory enactment^  grant  the  right  to  its  citizens  to  do  that  which 
God  has  made  it  unlawful  for  men  to  do.  We  fail  to  see, 
therefore,  how  any  constitutional  provision,  even  supposing 
one  to  exist,  can  be  pleaded  by  Synod  in  justification  of  the 
assumption  and  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted  by  Christ  to 
his  Church.    And  here 

(1)  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  framers  of  our  Confession  have 
produced  clear  and  unequivocal  passages  of  Scripture  to  prove 
that  "Synods  and  Councils  are  to  handle  or  conclude  nothing 
but  that  which  is  ecclesiastical  ;  and  are  not  to  intermeddle 
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with  civil  affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth and 
that  to  the  Scriptures  cited  by  the  framers  of  the  Confession, 
yet  others  no  less  significant  might  be  added. 

(2)  Let  it  be  noted,  as  mentioned  above,  that  whatever 
cases  they  may  have  had  in  mind  in  the  clause,  "unless  by 
way  of  humble  petition  in  cases  extraordinary,"  the  framers 
of  the  Confession  have  not  produced  a  single  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture either  to  illustrate  its  meaning  or  to  justify  its  claim. 

(3)  Let  it  be  noted  that  there  is,  as  we  believe,  no  single 
instance  in  the  New  Testament  to  indicate  that  either  Christ 
or  the  Apostles  either  had  themselves,  or  empowered  the 
Church  to  have  any  official  relations  or  intercourse  whatever 
with  the  State,  as  a  State,  by  way  of  humble  petition  or  other- 
wise. 

(4)  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  absence  of  passages  suited  to 
sustain  the  doctrine  of  these  clauses  is  the  more  striking  and 
significant  in  view  of  the  complications  which  beset  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State  in  the  i\postles'  days,  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  the  special  sin  aimed  at  in  Synod's 
petition,  not  to  speak  of  numberless  others,  was  equally  ram- 
pant, possibly  more  rampant,  then  than  it  is  even  to-day. 

We  say,  let  these  facts  be  noted  and  borne  in  mind,  and 
the  absence  from  the  New  Testament  of  any  precedent  of  any 
kind  that  will  justify  or  even  suggest  an  appeal  to  the  State 
upon  the  part  of  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  by  way  of  petition 
or  otherwise,  amounts  to  a  practical  demonstration  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Apostles,  no  case  could  be  sufficiently 
extraordinary  to  demand  or  justify  such  an  appeal.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  argue  only  from  the  silence  of  Scripture. 
Paul  says  :  "For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are 
without  ?  Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within  ?  Whereas 
God  judgeth  them  that  are  without."  His  language  certainly 
suggests  that  there  are  offenders  against  God's  law  with  whom 
it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Church  to  deal. 

Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  therefore,  and 
whether  Synod's  action  was  based  upon  this  clause  of  the 
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Constitution  or  upon  some  other,  we  complain  of  said  action 
because,  in  taking  it.  Synod  did,  as  we  believe  unwittingly, 
assume  powers  which  no  clause  or  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
do,  or  could  render  it  legitimate  for  her  to  exercise,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  powers  which  Christ  in  his  Word 
has  not  granted  to  his  Church. 

Because  of  the  position  upon  each  and  all  of  these  several 
questions  involved  in  vSynod's  action,  we  complain  of  said 
action  as  taken,  unwittingly,  in  disregard  of  its  legitimate 
constitutional  power,  and  we  respectfully  ask  for  them  the 
grave  consideration  of  this  venerable  court,  because,  in  issuing 
this  complaint,  it  must,  as  it  seems  to  us,  pass  upon  them 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

III.  ADDITIONAL  ISSUES. 

Should  it  be  held  that  Synod's  action  did  not  relate  to 
"civil  afFairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth,"  but  to  a 
question  of  public  morals,  which  had  direct  and  immediate 
spiritual  and  religious  bearings,  then  the  following  issues 
emerge  between  your  complainants  and  their  brethren,  the 
majority  of  Synod : 

1.  Does  it  fall  zvithin  the  Ugitiniate  proznnce  of  the  Church 
to  intermeddle  with  civil  affairs  which  concern  the  common- 
ivealth^  whenever  these  ciz'il  affairs  have  bearings  more  or  less 
direct  upon  matters  of  morals  and  religion  ? 

2.  Is  the  Sabbath  of  the  State ^  notzviths landing  its  relations 
to  and  bearings  iipon  the  Sabbath  of  the  Churchy  nevertheless 
a  distinctly  arid  exclusively  civil  institution  f  Or  is  it  an  in- 
stitution of  a  mixed  nature^  partly  civil  and  partly  religious  ? 

Your  complainants  are  aware  that  upon  the  first  of  these 
questions  so  eminent  and  distinguished  a  theologian  as  Dr. 
Chas.  Hodge  has  asserted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
"not  only  to  announce  the  truth,  but  to  apply  it  to  particular 
cases  and  persons.  *  *  *  if  the  State  pass  any  laws  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  to  whom 
God  has  committed  the  great  work  of  asserting  and  maintain- 
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ing  his  truth  and  will,  to  protest  and  remonstrate."  But  they 
are  also  aware  of  the  fearful  havoc  which  this  doctrine,  when 
faithfully  applied,  has  always  made  in  the  most  precious  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  Witness  the  war  deliverances  of  our  sister 
Church  and  their  disastrous,  God-dishonoring  effects  within 
and  beyond  her  jurisdiction — which  deliverances,  be  it  said 
with  regret,  Dr.  Hodge  felt  himself,  on  principle^  obliged  to  de- 
fend. 

Your  complainants  are  aware  that  many  precedents  may 
be  cited,  otitside  of  Scripture^  to  sustain  the  view  advanced  by 
Dr.  Hodge,  but  they  also  aware  that  precedents  only  avail  to 
establish  the  prevalence  of  a  practice,  not  its  intrinsic  propri- 
ety, or  lawfulness. 

In  reference  to  the  second  of  the  issues  stated  above,  your 
complainants  hold  with  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  in  his  discussion 
already  referred  to,  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  State  is  strictly  and 
exclusively  a  civil  institution.  They  hold,  with  Dr.  Stuart 
Robinson,  that  ^^Religioiis  is  a  term  not  predicable  of  acts  of 
the  State  and  just  as  little  is  it  predicable  of  civil  institu- 
tions, as  such.  They  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  State  differs  from  that  of  the  Church  both  in  its 
significance  and  in  its  aims  :  the  former  was  provided  for  man 
the  creature,  the  latter  for  man  the  redeemed  sinner ;  the  for- 
mer commemorates  God's  ceasing  from  the  work  of  creation, 
the  latter  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  the  former 
was  instituted  to  meet  the  needs  of  man's  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  the  latter  to  meet  those  of  his  spiritual  nature. 

If,  therefore,  the  action  of  Synod  was  based  upon  either  of 
these  assumptions,  and  whether  based  upon  either  of  them  or 
not,  we  complain  of  said  action  as  in  its  nature  tending,  how- 
soever little  by  Synod  intended,  to  produce  effects  prejudicial 
alike  to  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  Church  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  specifically  committed  to  her  care. 

(1.)  Because  its  natural  tendency  and  probable  effect  will  be 
to  make  void  the  testimony  of  our  Church  in  reference  to  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  :  to  becloud 
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the  minds  of  our  people  upon  this  doctrine,  and  to  render  nu- 
gatory what  we  have  said  of  it,  and  suffered  for  it  in  the  past. 

(2.)  Because  it  initiates  a  policy  which  has  only  to  be  pur- 
sued to  its  logical  issue  to  divert  the  thought  and  energies  of 
the  Church  from  her  true  mission  and  to  disqualify  her  to 
bring  to  human  governmetits  and  societies  many  blessings 
that  would  flow  incidentally,  but  inevitably,  from  a  vigorous 
prosecution  upon  her  part  of  her  proper  work.  If  she  enters 
the  field  of  moral  reform,  or  undertakes  to  become  the  men- 
tor of  the  State  in  matters  affecting  the  truth  and  law  of  God, 
she  may,  indeed,  become  an  important  sociological  and  politi- 
cal factor  in  the  nation's  life,  but  she  will  find  herself  hope- 
lessly handicapped  for  her  real  work. 

(3.)  Because  its  natural  effect  will  be  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  God's  people  and  to  encourage  their  enemies.  If  the  test 
of  the  Church's  fidelity,  if  the  test  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
be  her  succCvSS,  and  its  ability  to  overthrow  sin  in  high  places, 
to  bring  governments  as  well  as  individuals  into  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  then  clearly  both  the  Church  and  the  Gospel  have 
been  dismal  failures.  For  there  is  no  government  on  earth 
to-day  that  can  be  called  Christian,  except  by  courtesy.  And 
the  Church  cannot  more  surely  discourage  her  own  children 
and  gladden  her  enemies  than  by  making  herself  responsible 
for  what  God  has  not  made  her  responsible,  viz  :  the  morals 
of  the  civil  commonwealth,  and  its  attitude  towards  the  truth 
and  law  of  God. 

(4.)  Because  it  is,  especially  at  this  time,  fraught  with  pecu- 
liar perils.  The  tendency  of  the  Church  to-day  is  to  forget 
her  mission  and  to  transcend  her  commission  :  to  substitute 
sociology  for  theology  :  to  ignore  sin  in  her  seemingly  ener- 
getic attack  upon  particular  sins :  to  neglect  evils  within  her 
pale,  and  busy  herself  with  evils  that  are  without  it.  The 
effect  of  Synod's  action  will  be  to  encourage  these  baleful  ten- 
dencies. And,  further,  if  Synod  may  petition  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, so  may  other  religious  bodies.  Each  body,  moreover, 
must  be  its  own  judge  as  to  the  proper  subjects  upon  which 
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to  petition.  What  is  to  prevent  the  presence  in  the  halls  of 
our  State  Legislatures,  and  in  those  of  Congress,  of  rival  eccle- 
siastical lobbyists?  Suppose  we  admit  the  principle,  will  our 
protest  against  what  we  may  be  pleased  to  esteem  an  abuse  of 
it  go  for  much  ?    Obsta  priiicipiis. 

(5.)  Finally,  because  the  action  of  Synod  tends  to  put  the 
whole  matter  of  Sabbath  observance  and  Sabbath  desecration 
in  an  essentially  false  light  before  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  our  own  people,  and  of  men  generally.  This  is  its  tendency, 
and  this  we  believe  will  be  its  effect :  because  it  diverts  men's 
minds  from  their  own  personal,  individual  responsibility  in 
patronizing  Sabbath  trains  and  post-offices ;  it  encourages  them 
to  plead  temptation  as  an  excuse  for  yielding  to  sin,  and  to  shift 
off  upon  the  State  their  personal  responsibility  for  their  per- 
sonal violations  of  God's  Sabbath  ;  and,  further,  because  it 
finds  the  explanation  for  the  widespread  desecration  of  God's 
holy  day  in  the  laws  of  the  State,  rather  than  in  the  greed 
and  ungodliness  of  the  individual  heart,  which  first  expresses 
itself  in  improper  civil  legislation,  and  then  avails  itself  of  this 
improper  legislation  as  plea,  excuse  or  extenuation  for  renewed 
manifestations  of  this  same  greed  and  ungodliness.  Your 
complainants  believe  that  the  Christian  citizens  of  this  country 
have  the  remedy  for  Sabbath  mails  and  Sabbath  post-offices  in 
their  own  hands  :  and  they  believe,  further,  that  whenever  the 
Christian  people  of  our  land  become  convinced  of  the  grievous 
guilt  and  sin  of  their  own  personal  complicity  in  the  desecra- 
tion of  God's  day,  they  can  and  will  apply,  as  citizens,  this 
remedy  so  as  effectually  to  abate  the  evil  of  Sabbath  mails 
and  post-offices.  Finally,  your  complainants  believe  that  the 
true,  Scriptural,  and  effectual  way  for  the  Church  to  hasten  this 
good  time  is,  not  by  sending  impotent  petitions  to  be  placed  in 
the  waste-baskets  of  indifferent  officials,  but  so  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  and  exhort  all  those  who  wait  upon  her  ministrations 
as  to  set  clearly  before  their  minds,  and  bring  home  to  their 
individual  consciences,  their  personal  relations  to  and  com- 
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plicity  in  the  desecration  of  God's  Sabbath,  and  to  do  this 
"with  all  long-suffering  and  teaching." 

Upon  all  and  each  of  the  above-mentioned  grounds,  there- 
fore, we,  the.  undersigned,  complain  of  this  action  of  Synod 
as  without  warrant  of  Scripture  and  contrary  to  its  plain 
teachings,  as  against  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution, and  as  in  its  tendencies  prejudicial  to  the  purity  and 
peace  of  the  Church  and  to  the  precious  interests  entrusted  to 
her  care ;  and  we  pray  this  venerable  court  to  take  such 
measures  as  God  may  give  it  wisdom  to  devise  to  correct  the 
evils  likely  to  arise  from  this  unfortunate  action  of  the  Synod 
of  South  Carolina,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  prece- 
dent. 

[Signatures.] 

Mhiisters  : 

W.  M.  McPhEETERS, 
W.  T.  Matthews, 
Jas.  McDowell, 
A.  H.  McArn, 
S.  H.  Hay, 
J.  R.  Millard, 
J.  G.  Richards, 
C.  M.  Richards, 
W.  T.  Hall. 
Elder: 

G.  G.  Palmer. 


II.  THE  NEW  SCIENTIFIC  RELIGION. 


A  "higher  and  more  practical  Christianity  stands  at  the 
door  of  this  age  and  knocks  for  admission."  ^  "Above  Arc- 
turus  and  his  sons,  broader  than  the  universe  and  higher  than 
the  heavens  of  your  astronomy,  stands  the  Science  of  mental 
healing." 2  In  words  like  these,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Glover 
Eddy  challenges  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  the 
"sacred  discovery"  which  she  claims  to  have  made.  Nor  is 
her  challenge  unheeded.  Already  the  sect  of  which  she  has 
become  the  head  and  oracle  has  a  considerable  following. 
The  "Mother  Church"  of  which  she  was  the  founder  and  first 
pastor,  otherwise  called  the  "First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist," 
in  Boston,  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  in  the  city.  It  now 
numbers  6,000  members,  and  its  spacious  edifice  is  crowded 
at  every  service.  In  the  Independent  of  January  7,  1896,  the 
membership  of  the  sect  in  the  United  States  was  reported  to 
be  25,000,  and  a  recent  writer  estimates  the  total  number  of 
adherents  in  the  world  at  300,000 !  It  was  claimed  by  the 
official  report  of  1896  that  near  20,000  converts  had  been 
made  in  the  United  States  alone  within  five  years.  The 
active  ministry  of  the  body,  classed  as  "official  church  readers, 
missionaries,  and  healers,"  was  set  down  as  numbering  more 
than  6,000,  and  this  relatively  enormous  number  of  propa- 
gandists is,  we  are  told,  "being  rapidly  increased  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  many  trained  nurses,  surgeons,  and  physicians  from 
both  schools  of  medicine,  as  well  as  many  consecrated  men 
and  women  from  the  ranks  of  mercantile,  social,  religious,  and 
literary  life."  For  the  year  1896,  there  was  claimed  for  this 
new  sect  an  increase  of  forty-two  "chartered  churches"  and 
four  "Christian  Science  Institutes,"  and  there  is  hardly  a  city 
of  importance  in  our  land  where  this  sect  has  not  a  band  of 


1  Science  and  Health.  ^  Christian  Science  Series,  No.  5,  p.  10. 
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zealous  workers.  It  is  a  well-organized  body,  with  national, 
state,  and  local  societies,  all  compacted  by  the  cementing 
power  of  a  spurious  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  energy  of  a  novel  and  intense  enthusiasm.  It 
has  already  an  influential  periodical  press,  edited  by  men  and 
women  of  some  scholarship,  of  ability  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible, and  of  unflagging  industry  and  zeal.  It  is  prolific  of 
books,  booklets,  and  tracts,  a  few  of  them  written  in  pleasing 
literary  style,  and  all  urging  the  claims  of  this  new  creed  with 
some  show  of  learning,  much  apparent  sincerity,  and  vast 
plausibility  of  statement. 

"Christian  Science,"  so-called,  professes  exceeding  rever- 
ence for  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  proclaims  as  its  mission  the 
restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  through  the  healing  of 
the  sick  and  the  reformation  of  the  depraved.  Its  one  method, 
by  which  all  its  marvels  both  of  spiritual  and  of  physical 
healing  are  wrought,  is  declared  to  be  the  same  by  which 
Jesus  wrought  all  his  "so-called  miracles."^ 

Christian  Scientism,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, — since,  as  our 
examination  will  show,  it  has  neither  Science  nor  Christianity 
in  it, — is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  this  very  pro- 
gressive and  scientific  age.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
that  very  large  class  of  independent  and  extraordinary  people 
who  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  keep  "abreast  of  the  age." 
The  world  just  now  is  worshipping  Science.  The  leader  of 
this  new  movement,  wise  in  her  generation,  has  adopted  in 
her  system  a  terminology  than  which  nothing  better  could 
have  been  devised,  either  to  split  the  ears  of  groundlings  or 
to  rivet  the  attention  and  compel  the  faith  of  the  Athenian 
multitude  which  is  ever  desirous  to  "hear  or  to  tell  something 
new."  Birdlime  for  birds  is  hardly  as  good  a  device  for  trap- 
ping the  unwary  as  is  this  new  ism,  when  it  is  brought  to  the 
ears  of  those  who  know  little  either  of  science  or  of  religion. 
It  appeals  most  blandly  to  the  "scientific"  mind.  Everything 
in  the  whole  system  is  "scientific,"  and  to  the  unthinking  and 

^  Christian  Science  Series,  No.  G,  p.  10. 
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the  credulous  it  seems  to  savor  of  patient  study,  of  unwearied 
research,  and  of  exact  methods.  It  proffers  to  those  who 
have  been  vexed  with  the  long-talked  of  contradictions  be- 
tween Genesis  and  Geology  the  latest  and  most  "scientific" 
expositions  of  Bible  history  and  doctrine.  Its  cures,  conver- 
sions, spiritual  victories  over  sin  and  temptation,  and  its  mani- 
fold wonders,  which  challenge  comparison  with  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  "demonstrations."  Its  new 
Bible,  for  which  plenary  inspiration  and  Divine  authority  are 
claimed,  is  "our  text  book."  Its  basic  ideas  are  presented  as 
"rudiments  and  rules."  Its  theology  is  "Metaphysics,"  and 
the  schools  of  its  prophets  are  called  "Metaphysical"  or 
"Christian  Science"  academies,  institutes,  etc.  Its  theological 
graduates  are  all  graduates  in  "Science,"  and  receive  academic 
degrees,  "C.  S.  D.,"  or  "B.  S.  D.,"  or  the  more  modest  "C.  S.," 
answering  to  the  degrees  of  Master  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  our  colleges.  Thus  are  all  its  au- 
thoritative expounders  vested  with  badges  which  certify  their 
proficiency  in  all  the  abstruse  branches  of  a  modern  "scientific" 
education.  Its  new  Divine  revelation  of  ever-unfolding  mys- 
teries and  its  perennial  fountain  of  living  truth  and  of  saving 
grace,  is  a  book  with  a  most  prodigiously  seductive  title.  We 
can  conceive  of  nothing  more  taking  in  this  practical  age  than 
Science  and  Health,  Did  I  say  this  practical  age  ?  "Chris- 
tian Science"  professes  to  be  "practical."  It  comes  loaded 
with  present  blessings  for  all  men  and  women  who  would 
enter  into  "freedom  through  the  truth."  Where  is  the  "mor- 
tal mind"  which  would  not  like  to  learn  the  secret  of  unfail- 
ing health,  and  be  informed  of  the  latest  revelations  of  science  ? 
This,  too,  is  an  age  of  doubt.  This  new  creed  proposes  to 
give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  questions  started  by  the 
materialistic  science  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndal ;  and 
professes  to  vindicate  grandly  the  spiritual  origin  and  nature 
of  Man. 

In  short,  Christian  Science,  so-called,  is  the  very  latest  phase 
of  "advanced  thought,"  the  newest  fad  in  rationalistic  religion. 
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It  comes,  heralded  as  an  authoritative  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions related  to  human  life  and  destiny,  and  introduces  itself 
as  "Christian,"  and  even  more  than  that,  as  Divine  Science. 
It  is  a  brand-new,  up-to-date  system  of  religion,  precisely  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  all  those  who  have  grown  weary  of 
the  absurdities  of  "traditional  theology,"  and  are  just  now 
longing  for  some  pilot  who  will  help  them  launch  out  into 
the  deep,  and  steer  them  in  their  voyage  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  discovery. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  exhibit  the  antece- 
dents and  character  of  this  new  cult. 

Its  antecedents,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  above  suspicion. 
Its  origin  was  in  hunibuggery,  patent  and  confessed.  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  G.  Eddy, — or  F'oster,  as  she  would  be  called,  had  she 
not  required  her  last  husband  to  call  himself  by  her  name, — 
is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
was  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  the  town  of  Tilton.  She  was  a  homoeopathic  physician. 
Her  "medical  researches  and  experiments", — the  latter,  no 
doubt,  chiefly, — "had  prepared  her  thought  for  the  metaphys- 
ics of  Christian  Science"  by  "making  her  skeptical  as  to  ma- 
terial curative  methods."^  Two  of  these  experiments  are 
related  with  charming  naivete.  In  one  she  "attenuated  com- 
mon table  salt  until  there  was  not  a  single  saline  property 
left."  Putting  a  drop  of  that  attenuation  in  a  goblet  of  water 
and  administering  a  teaspoonful  dose  every  three  hours,  she 
succeeded  in  curing  a  patient  who  was  sinking  in  the  last 
stages  of  typhoid  fever !  The  other  experiment  was  even 
more  remarkable.  The  patient  was  in  the  last  stages  of 
dropsy  ;  had  been  given  up  by  the  medical  faculty  ;  had  been 
tapped  ;  "looked  like  a  barrel."  Mrs.  Eddy  prescribed  "the 
fourth  attenuation  of  Argenituni  nitrimnt^  with  occasional 
doses  of  a  high  attenuation  of  siilphurtsy  The  patient  im- 
proved perceptibly.  Fearing  an  unfavorable  reaction  from 
the  prolonged  use  of  the  remedies,  this  cautious  physician  de- 
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sired  to  change  her  treatment,  and  told  the  patient  as  much. 
The  patient,  however,  objecting,  Mrs.  Eddy,  unwilling  to  risk 
reaction,  continued  her  treatment  by  slyly  administering  the 
unmedicated  pellets^  and  thus  effected  a  cure  !  In  this  way 
was  our  new  prophetess  led  to  see  in  the  ''Metaphysics"  of 
"Christian  Science"  the  "next  stately  step  beyond  homoeo- 
pathy." ^ 

In  her  revolt  against  the  use  of  drugs,  she  was  further  en- 
couraged by  the  outspoken  skepticism  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush 
and  sundry  other  eminent  medical  men  as  to  the  value  of 
their  own  science.  Among  others,  she  quotes  the  very  start- 
ling opinion  of  "Dr.  James  Johnson,  Surgeon  Extraordinary 
to  the  King,"  to  the  effect  that  if  there  were  not  a  single 
physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  man-midwife,  chemist,  drug- 
gist or  drug  in  the  world,  there  would  be  less  sickness  and 
less  mortality.  Herself  a  conscious  quack,  deeming  all  other 
practitioners  equally  dishonest,  and  fully  convinced  that  all 
drugs  were  worthless,  she  began  to  muse  on  the  faith-healing 
of  the  primitive  church,  in  connection  with  the  well-known 
fact  of  the  power  of  the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease. 
At  last,  she  avers,  when  desperately  ill,  and  "standing  within 
the  shadow  of  the  death-valley,"  ^  she  lighted  upon  her  won- 
derful discovery,  and  received  her  call  to  become  the  prophet- 
ess of  this  new  dispensation. 

Justice,  however,  to  the  facts  of  the  case  demands  the  state- 
ment that  some  four  years  prior  to  the  time  of  her  alleged 
"discovery"  of  "Christian  Science,"  Mrs.  Eddy  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  one  Mr.  Quimby,  "a  distinguished  mesmerist," 
who  had  some  "advanced  views  about  healing."  This  fact, 
which  Mrs.  Eddy  cannot  deny,  has  given  rise,  even  in  the 
ranks  of  so-called  Christian  Scientists,  to  much  acrimonious 
discussion,  many  holding  that  she  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Quimby 
for  the  chief  points  of  her  system,  and  that  her  claim  to  ex- 
clusive originality,  revelation,  etc.,  is  not  altogether  well- 
founded.    Several  rival  schools  of  mental  healing  have  been 
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developed,  and  the  feelings  engendered  by  these  rivalries  com- 
bine the  intensity  of  the  odium  theologicum  with  that  of  the 
odium  medicum.  Speaking  of  her  rivals  in  general,  Mrs.  Eddy 
observes  with  characteristic  modesty  :  "Some  silly  publica- 
tions, whose  only  correct  or  salient  points  are  borrowed,  with- 
out credit,  from  Science  and  Healthy  would  set  the  world  right 
on  Metaphysical  Healing,  like  children  thrumming  a  piano 
and  pretending  to  teach  music  or  criticise  Mozart."  ^ 

Mrs.  Eddy's  book.  Science  and  Healthy  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  curiosities  of  recent  literature.  Giving  the  results 
of  her  ripest  thought  and  experience,  and  containing,  as  she 
would  have  us  believe,  ''God's  gospel  to  this  age,"  it  is,  both 
in  matter  and  style,  unquestionably  unique. 

Within  the  compass  of  a  book  of  modest  size,  our  author 
undertakes  both  to  discuss  and  to  decide  all  questions  that 
concern  human  faith,  life,  and  destiny.  The  sublime  egoism 
of  the  whole  performance  is  but  faintly  indicated  by  a  quota- 
tion which  one  must  needs  observe  on  the  fly-leaf  as  he  opens 
the  volume  : 

"I,  I,  I,  I  itself,  I, 
The  inside  and  outside,  the  what  and  the  why, 
The  when  and  the  where,  the  low  and  the  high, 

All  I,  I,  I,  I  itself,  I." 

Scarcely  for  a  moment  from  the  time  when  the  author, 
"leaning  on  the  Infinite,"  emerges  to  the  dear  reader's  view 
in  her  preface,  till  the  last  page,  in  which,  with  wondrous 
humility  for  an  "Immortal"  so  richly  endowed  and  so  mar- 
velously  favored,  she  concludes  her  "feeble  revelation,"  are 
we  permitted  to  lose  sight  of  her  very  original  and  interesting 
personality.  ''''Ego  dixi''^  is  her  only  "oath  for  affirmation." 
She  is  her  own  highest  authority,  and  the  revelation  which 
she  announces  to  the  world  was  vouchsafed  to  none  but  her- 
self. Her  perpetual  iterations  are  both  bewildering  and  wea- 
risome. With  many  an  eccentric  curve,  and  many  a  perilous 
leap,  and  many  a  swift  and  startling  flight  through  thinnest 

1  Quoted  by  Dr.  Buckley  in  Faith  Healings  Christian  Science  and  Kin- 
dred Phenome7ia. 
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ether,  she  rides  her  winged  Pegasus  through  the  universe  ; 
but  from  every  new  excursion  she  returns  but  to  tell  some- 
thing she  has  already  told.  Never  for  one  instant  does  her 
reason  proceed  on  a  straight  line.  In  fact,  the  straight  line 
itself  is  to  her  a  symbol  of  the  error  she  hates — "the  finite, 
which  has  both  beginning  and  end,"  "the  belief  in  a  self- 
existent  and  temporary  material  existence."^  Having  such 
a  prejudice  against  straight  lines,  it  is  but  natural  that  she 
should  indulge  in  circular  demonstrations.  Her  syllogism 
invariably  expresses  its  conclusion  in  its  premises.  Her 
method  is  the  absence  of  all  methods.  Her  definitions  do  not 
define.  Assiiming  as  the  basic  principle  of  her  thinking,  a 
theory  which  denies  the  evidence  of  our  five  senses  and  the 
testimony  of  our  reason,  and  yet  compelled  to  clothe  her 
vague  conceptions  in  the  language  of  ordinary  human  expe- 
rience, she  must  of  necessity  use  many  words  in  an  accom- 
modated sense.  But  words  refuse  to  be  thus  always  accom- 
modating, and  the  result  is  confusion  than  which  imagination 
could  conceive  none  worse  confounded.  "No  pent-up  Utica 
contracts  her  powers and,  spurning  all  conventional  re- 
straints, both  in  thought  and  expression,  setting  at  defiance 
alike  the  laws  of  logic  and  the  laws  of  language,  she  essays 
to  impose  upon  the  world  a  new  theology,  a  new  philosophy, 
and  a  new  system  of  medicine.  With  heroic  sense  of  the 
danger  she  incurs  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  results  depending 
upon  her  unaided  efforts,  she  addresses  herself  to  the  "task  of 
the  sturdy  pioneer,"  and  proceeds  to  "hew  the  tall  oak  and 
cut  the  rough  granite  ;"2  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now  such  hewing,  saw- 
ing, twisting,  dividing  asunder,  and  refashioning  of  things  in 
the  world  of  thought,  has  never  been  witnessed.  She  is  im= 
pressed  with  the  immense  importance  of  her  errand,  now  that 
"the  time  for  thinkers  has  come,"  and  feels  called  of  God  "to 
plant  and  water  his  vineyard."^  Impelled  to  open  her  treas- 
ures, she  exhibits  to  our  wondering  view  a  new  pearl  of  great 


'^Science  and  Healthy  p.  178.       '^Ibid.^  preface.       ^  Ibid,,  preface. 
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price,  and,  having  risen  high  above  all  capability  of  displeas- 
ure  at  our  unbelief,  she  commits  her  discovery,  with  Miltonic 
avssurance  of  its  high  destiny,  to  "honest  seekers  after  truth 
in  this  and  every  age.''^ 

Science  and  Health  is  a  mixture  of  oracular  dogmatism, 
feeble  and  inconsequential  argument,  crude  theory,  hack- 
neyed platitudes,  adroit  misrepresentations  of  orthodox  teach- 
ing, and  withal  of  multitudinous  and  sublime  absurdities. 
Its  statements  abound  in  contradictions  and  incongruities. 
Facts  which  the  author  denies  in  her  theology  she  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  in  her  ethics.  For  the  Scriptures,  which  she 
holds  to  be  the  "chart  of  life,"  she  seeks  to  substitute  another 
chart,  woven  out  of  her  own  fancies,  and  marked  with  the 
eccentric  lines  of  her  own  ill-regulated  thought.  Announcing 
her  creed,  by  a  significant  and  tremendously  absurd  reference, 
as  the  "leaven  which  A  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  meas- 
ures of  meal,"  she  illustrates  on  every  page  the  poet's  remark 
about  feminine  thinking, 

"A  woman's  reason  is  a  woman's  reason — 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so" — 

a  remark  which  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  reasoning  of 
some  women,  and  most  assuredly  by  the  reasoning  of  such 
feminine  thinkers  as  Mrs.  Eddy. 

Her  book  is  "without  a  trace  of  literary  art,"  and  has  not 
a  single  grace  of  style  to  redeem  the  tedium  of  "disjointed, 
inconsequential,  dogmatic,  and  egotistical  assertion  and  repe- 
tition."- One  may  open  the  volume  almost  at  random  and 
read  in  either  direction,  without  finding  any  material  differ- 
ence in  the  "character  of  the  argument  or  the  sequence  of  the 
ideas." 

Nor  are  the  claims  of  this  book  less  remarkable  than  its 
style.  It  purports,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  a  new  gospel. 
Nay,  more  :  it  is  a  "final  revelation,"  ^  the  very  last  that  shall 

^Science  and  Health,  preface. 

What  is  Christian  Science  ?    By  P.  C.  Wolcott,  B.  D.    P.  13. 
^Science  and  Health,  p.  1. 
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ever  illumine  the  darkness  of  human  woe,  and  contains  truth 
sufficient  to  deliver  the  entire  race  for  all  time  from  ''all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  It  proffers  a  "Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures," without  which  the  manifold  wealth  of  Revelation 
must  forever  remain  hidden  from  our  eyes.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  must  needs  possess  plenary  inspiration.  "No 
human  tongue  or  pen  taught  me  the  Science  contained  in 
Science  and  Health^^^  says  our  author,  "and  neither  tongue 
nor  pen  can  ever  overthrow  it."i  "Genuine  Christian  Scien- 
tists" are  those  who  "adhere  to  Science  and  Healthy  with  Key 
to  the  Scriptures^  to  regulate  their  daily  life."^  This  book  is 
even  presented  as  a  substitute  for  our  glorious  Lord,  whose 
name  was  called  "Emmanuel,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
God  with  us."  Says  one  of  its  advocates,  ^^Science  and  Health 
is  'God  with  us' — the  Word  of  God."**  It  is  "the  true  Logos, 
and  likewise  the  "Comforter,  which  leadeth  into  all  truth."* 
This  new  creed,  and  not  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  "Good 
Shepherd,"  "^  who  feeds  and  protects  the  flock  of  the  redeemed  ; 
and  its  substance  is  the  Bread  of  Life,  which  feeds  the  multi- 
tudes.^ "It  surely  is  God's  word,"  writes  another, — "his  best 
gift  to  fallen  man  ;  our  rich  inheritance,  our  salvation  from  sin, 
sickness,  and  death."  ^  Says  still  another,  in  the  same  publi- 
cation, ^  "What  a  wonderful  help  the  Quarterly  Bible  lessons 
are  !  They  seem  to  be  the  link  connecting  Science  ajid  Health 
and  the  Bible — uniting  them  as  one — the  Word  of  God." 

Not  only  is  this  book  every  way  equal  in  point  of  inspira- 
tion and  authority  to  the  Bible,  but  it  is  even  superior  to  that 
revelation.  The  following,  written  by  one  of  her  followers, 
is  found  in  a  tract  published,  it  is  presumed  by  her  authority, 
since  it  is  protected  by  her  copyright :  ''^Science  and  Health 
does  what  Jesus  did  not, — because  humanity  was  not  ready 
for  it, — what  the  apostles  could  not,"  etc. " 

^Science  and  Healthy  p.  4. 

"^Christian  Science  Journal,  February,  1891.  ^Ib. 

pp.  167  and  28.  ""lb. 
^Christian  Science  Voices,  p.  57. 

Christian  Science  Journal,  February,  1891.  ^Ibid. 
^  Chrisiian  Science  Series,  No.  6,  p.  3. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  view  of  this  claim  for  a  degree 
of  inspiration  and  authority  which  she  does  not  accord  to 
Scripture,  Mrs.  Eddy  should  declare  herself  a  new  infallibility, 
and  claim  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
This  she  does  most  plainly.  ''We  must  forsake  the  founda- 
tions of  material  systems,  however  time-honored,  if  we  would 
gain  the  Christ  as  our  only  Savior."  i  "At  the  present  stage 
of  human  experience,  the  only  way  to  gain  this  consciousness 
(^.  of  being  the  child  of  God,)  can  be  found  through  com- 
petent instruction  in  Christian  Science^  by  which  (sic)  can  be 
learned  how  to  conform  our  daily  walks  to  the  footprints  of 
Jesus'  pathway."  2  "Those  who  live  the  life  of  Science"  are 
"children  of  Good,"^  and  they  only  are  true  immortals,  while 
all  who  reject  the  claims  of  this  new  revelation  are  still  "dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins." 

But  more  marvelous  than  its  claim  to  plenary  inspiration 
is  the  claim  asserted  for  this  book  as  a  remedy  for  human  ills. 
It  is,  in  common  with  all  its  author's  works,*  a  truly  miracu- 
lous volume,  a  veritable  physician  and  Savior  in  paper  and 
ink,  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  degrees  of  deprav- 
ity in  those  who  read  it,  accomplishing  the  immediate  redemp- 
tion both  of  soul  and  body.  It  is  an  embodied  pharmacopoeia 
of  both  spiritual  and  physical  medicine — "The  ^sculapius  of 
Mind."*  It  boasts  "sanative  leafage,"^  and  in  those  who  read 
it  with  proper  faith  it  changes  the  secretions,  expells  humors, 
dissolves  tumors,  relaxes  rigid  muscles,  and  restores  carious 
bones  to  soundness."^  By  the  magic  truth  which  it  sets  forth, 
its  author  reports  that  in  her  own  "demonstrations"  shortened 
limbs  have  been  elongated,  cicatrized  joints  have  been  made 
supple,  lost  substance  of  lungs  has  been  restored,  and — more 
wonderful  still — "cancer  that  had  eaten  its  way  to  the  jugular 
vein"  has  been  cured  instantly,  and  the  dying  have  been  re- 
vived      "A  high  attenuation  of  truth," — the  only  form  in 

^Science  and  Health,  p.  221.        "^Christian  Science  Series,  No.  12,  p.  3. 
^Ib.,  p.  7;  also,  Science  and  Health,  p.  212.       *  Science  and  Health,  p.  131. 
^Ib.,  pp.  45  and  431.  ^Ib.,  p.  431.  Ub.,  pp.  88-9. 
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which,  as  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  reader  will  be  led 
to  observe,  Mrs.  Eddy  ever  administers  that  potent  elixir,— is 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  boils,  ^  and  will  be  equally  efficacious 
for  small-pox  or  diphtheria.  ^  What  is  claimed  for  this  new 
doctrine  in  healing  disease  is  likewise  claimed  for  it  in  the 
reformation  of  sinners,  "truth"  being  as  efficacious  for  sin  as 
for  dyspepsia.  ^ 

Not  only  is  the  book  itself  capable  of  healing  all  ills,  but 
it  imparts  to  those  who  absorb  its  teachings  the  same  wonder- 
ful power!*  Mrs.  Eddy  declares  that,  when  her  mind  is  filled 
with  these  precious  principles,  the  very  "aroma"  of  her 
thought,^  like  the  hem  of  the  Master's  garment,  has  power  to 
heal ;  and  she  holds  out  to  all  the  multitudes  whom  she  pro- 
phesies will  yet  follow  her,  the  hope  of  attaining,  not  only  to 
the  exalted  heights  which  she  has  attained  in  the  healing  and 
redemptive  art,  but  of  surpassing  her  by  the  splendor  of  their 
achievements.^  The  duration  of  sin  and  wretchedness  in  this 
world  depends,  not  upon  any  divine  permission  or  decree,  but 
solely  upon  the  faithful  effort  of  those  devoted  Christian  Sci- 
entists, who,  like  herself,  are  working  for  the  world's  redemp- 
tion \' 

It  is  only  natural  that  those  who  feed  upon  this  "Little 
Book," — it  being  alleged  that  Science  and  Health  is  the  "little 
book"  alluded  to  in  the  ApocalypvSe,  ^ — should  cherish  low 
views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Says  a  writer  in 
the  Rostrum  :  "The  general  disagreement  as  to  what  is  sin,  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  infallible  standard  for  judging  such 
matters  has  been  found.  The  Hebrew  and  Christian  Bible  is 
not  the  standard  for  the  race."^  Mrs.  Eddy  says,  "the  Scrip- 
tures are  very  sacred,"  and  how  sacred  we  may  learn  from 
Rev.  Frank  E.  Mason,  one  of  her  "students."  "The  Bible," 
he  tells  uSj  "contains  more  aggregate  truth  than  any  other  one 
production  ;"  but  "to  suppose  that  it  is  especially  divinely 

^Science  afid  Health,  p.  47.  -lb.,  p.  69. 

^Ib.,  pp.  28,  29,  118.  ^Ib.,  p.  71. 

Rudiments  and  Rules,  p.  17.           ''lb.,  p.  400.          ''lb.,  p.  426. 

"^Rostrum,  p.  51.                  ^Ib.,  p.  539.  ^^Ib.,  p.  527. 
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inspired,  is  unreasonable.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  a  consensus  of 
spiritual  ideas  in  the  same  sense  that  Mother  Goose  is  the 
consensus  of  nursery  rhymes,  or  as  Puck  and  Judge  are  the 
centralization  of  humor."'  This  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  progress  of  thought.  The  infallible  exponents  of  the 
"Higher  Criticism"  have  assured  us  that  the  inspiration  of 
prophets  and  apostles  is  in  no  wise  different  in  kind  from  that 
of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  Now,  the  "scientific"  and  inspired 
mind  of  Mr.  Mason  can  see  in  Isaiah  and  Paul  no  inspiration 
other  than  that  vouchsafed,  for  their  purpose,  to  Puck  and 
Mother  Goose,  Verily,  to  use  a  significant  statement  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  "the  rays  of  infinite  Truth,  when  gathered  into  the  focus 
of  ideas,  bring  light  instantaneously ;  whereas,  a  thousand 
years  of  unconcentrated  beams, — human  beliefs,  hypotheses, 
and  vague  conjectures, — emit  no  effulgence  1"^  And  here,  if 
anything,  is  a  beam  still  more  concentrated  :  "Remove  the 
gospels,  the  epistles,  and  the  Psalms  from  the  Bible,  and  what 
have  you  left? — Jewish  traditions,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  which  obviously  contain  alike  truth  and  error,  fact 
and  fiction.  Many  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  but 
vague  reminiscences  of  periods  so  remote  as  to  defy  investiga- 
tion, and  which  {sic)  depict  but  the  dim  recollections  of  ancient 
legends  of  doubtful  repute.  To  declare  it  sacrilegious  to  ques- 
tion their  divine  authenticity  or  to  find  more  inspiration  and 
help  in  the  utterances  of  Emerson  and  Tennyson  as  preemi- 
nently God-inspired,  is  truly  indicative  of  bigotry  and  narrow- 
ness." ^  This  is  radiance,  indeed;  radiance  more  effulgent 
than  that  cast  by  the  Drunimond  light  of  Dr.  Briggs'  beam- 
ing thought ;  in  fact,  the  combined  effulgence  of  Briggsism 
with  the  latest  discovery  utilized  to  help  our  vision — fluoro- 
scopic light,  with  X-rays  of  candor,  making  the  whole  bony 
framework  of  the  author's  thought  visible,  despite  what  Mrs. 
Eddy  would  call  the  "capacity"  of  our  reason. 

And  yet  this  book,  made  up  of  incredible  legends  and  im- 
perfect views  of  truth, — a  book  less  valuable  than  Emerson's 
^Seed,  p.  44.  ^Science  and  Health,  p.  486.  ^Secd,  p.  44. 
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Essays  or  Tenny soft's  Poenis^  Mrs.  Eddy  considers  "very  sa- 
cred," and  terms  it  "the  chart  of  life,  to  mark  the  healing  cur- 
rents and  buoys  of  truth."  ^  It  was,  she  assures  us,  her  "only 
text-book"  in  her  study  of  the  mysteries  of  "Divine  Science."  ^ 
How  she  studied  it,  will  appear  in  the  further  progress  of  our 
discussion. 

Holding  such  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  it  need 
hardly  be  expected  that  these  new  apostles  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity would  show  much  respect  for  orthodoxy.  The  evi- 
dences of  their  evil  animus  toward  all  Christian  churches,  are 
multitudinous.  Mrs.  Eddy's  books  teem  with  sly  thrusts  at 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  w^orld.  "We  soil  our  garments  with 
conservatism,"  she  sweetly  informs  us,  "and  afterwards  must 
wash  them  clean."  Her  new  revelation  is  a  "truly  Divine 
Science,  which  eschews  man-made  systems."  ^  Christian  the- 
ology, as  taught  by  the  churches,  "stands  before  the  black- 
board, and  prays  the  principle  of  mathematics  to  work  out  the 
problem."  "The  first  gleam"  of  the  new  light  which  came 
to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  "sacred  discovery,"  was  sufficient  to 
wean  her  away  from  her  old  faith.  "The  Jewish  theology 
gave  no  hints  of  the  unchanging  love  of  God,"  it  being  re- 
served for  Christian  Science  to  acquaint  the  world  with  that 
blessed  doctrine.  ~  Sin  cannot  be  vanquished,  until  "in  place 
of  creeds  and  professions,  the  Principle  of  Being  is  understood 
and  demonstrated  ;"  and  Christian  Science  only  can  show  us 
how  to  achieve  this  blessed  demonstration.  ^  "Christian  de- 
mands have  so  little  inspiration  to  spur  mankind  to  Christian 
effort,"  because  men  are  assured  that  these  commands  "were 
intended  only  for  a  particular  moment  and  for  a  select  number 
of  followers."  Which  teaching,  she  proceeds  to  tell  us  gravely, 
"is  more  pernicious  than  the  old  doctrine  of  foreordination — 
the  election  of  a  few  to  be  saved,  while  the  rest  are  damned  ;" 
but  the  "lethargy"  produced  by  such  man-made  doctrines  will 


^Seed,  p.  329.  "^Ib.,  p.  4.  ^Science  and  Health,  p.  437. 
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be  broken  by  this  new  creed,  offered  so  confidently  to  "ad- 
vanced thinkers  and  devout  Christians."  This  angelic  woman, 
whose  mission,  it  is  claimed,  is  to  introduce  to  the  world  "a 
higher  and  more  practical  Christianity,"  rivals,  if  she  does  not 
surpass,  Ingersoll,  in  her  persistent  carricatures  of  Christian 
teaching,  and  her  venomous  sneers  at  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
pel. Her  soul  is  sad,  because  the  phrase  "divine  service,  has 
come  so  generally  to  mean  public  worship  instead  of  daily 
deeds."  ^  Orthodox  prayer  she  denounces  as  "prayer  to  a  cor- 
poreal God,"  ^  and  as  being  hurtful  and  demoralizing  in  its 
tendency.  "Calling  on  God  to  forgive  our  work  badly  done 
or  left  undone,  implies  the  vain  supposition  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  ask  pardon,  and  that  we  shall  feel  free  to  re- 
peat the  offense."  ^  The  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement, 
too,  is  one  which  she  despises  heartily.  "Final  deliverance 
from  error  ...  is  neither  reached  through  paths  of  flowers, 
nor  by  pinning  one's  faith  to  another's  vicarious  effort.  Who- 
soever believeth  that  wrath  is  righteous,  or  that  Divinity  is 
appeased  by  human  suffering,  cannot  understand  God."  ^  Of 
course  not !  "Advanced  thinkers"  are  not  willing  to  believe 
that  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  !  She  handles  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  in  terms  no  more  respectful.  To  her  "the  the- 
ory of  three  persons  in  one  God  .  .  .  suggests  heathen  Gods." 
In  keeping  with  her  assaults  on  the  doctrines  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  is  her  attitude  toward  the  Christian  ministry. 
"The  Gospel  of  Healing  is  again  preached  by  the  wayside," 
but  "the  pulpit  scorns  the  message  ;"  ^  and  hence  the  bitterest 
vials  of  her  wrath  are  poured  out  upon  the  devoted  heads  of 
"the  clergy."  "Ruled  out  of  the  Synagogue,"  she  must  have 
her  revenge,  and  she  wreaks  it  upon  the  parsons,  now  in  con- 
temptuous remark,  and  anon  in  rhapsodic  prophecy.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  dignified  and  delicate  insinuation  :  "Is  it  not 
professional  reputation  and  emolument,  rather  than  the  dig- 
nity of  God's  laws,  which  many  leaders  seek  ?"  ^    Here,  again, 


^Science  and  Health,  p.  345.  "^Ib.,  p.  317.  ^Ib.,  p.  311. 
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is  a  very  polite  sneer  :  "One  of  the  forms  of  worship  in  Thibet, 
is  to  carry  a  praying  machine  through  the  streets,  and  stop  at 
the  doors  to  earn  a  penny  by  grinding  out  a  prayer  ;  whereas, 
civilization  pays  for  prayers  by  the  clergy,  in  lofty  edifices. 
Is  the  difference  very  great,  after  all?"  ^  And  here  is  scorn, 
blazing  and  brilliant :  "If  the  soft  palm,  upturned  to  a  lordly 
salary  and  architectural  skill,  making  dome  and  spire  tremul- 
ous with  beauty,  turn  the  poor  and  stranger  from  the  gate, 
they  also  shut  the  door  on  progress.  In  vain  do  the  manger 
and  the  cross  tell  their  story  to  pride  and  fustian.  Sensuality 
palsies  the  right  hand,  and  causes  the  left  to  let  go  its  divine 
grasp."  And  "Christian  Science  is  tliescourgeof  small  creeds" 
with  which  "the  clergy"  are  to  be  "whipped  out  of  the  Tem= 
pie."  2 

Having  observed  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  this  new  ism 
toward  Evangelical  Christianity,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
any  marvels  we  may  find  in  our  further  search  of  this  very 
fruitful  field  of  discovery.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  the 
system  more  particularly  in  its  philosophical  and  theological 
bearings. 

The  basis  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  theological  system  is  the  idealism 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  although,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  discover,  she  makes  no  acknowledgment  of  her  indebt- 
edness to  that  eminent  visionary.  Some  of  her  followers, 
however,  have  recognized  the  identity  of  their  system  with 
Berkeley's  in  its  groundwork.  A  writer  in  the  Rostrum  of 
March,  1894,  gravely  declares  that  the  feat  of  extracting  sun- 
shine from  cucumbers,  which  the  crank  in  Gtilliver  is  trying 
to  achieve,  may  yet  prove  possible  !  The  same  sapient  reasoner 
declares  that  "the  most  notable  exponent  of  this  {i.  our) 
philosophy,  was  undoubtedly  the  keenly  intuitive  and  spirit- 
ually developed  Bishop  Berkeley.  .  .  .  He  boldly  affirmed  all 
true  substance  to  be  spirit,  and  all  true  causation  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  free  activity  of  such  spirit.  .  .  .  Nature,  in  its 
ultimate  analysis,  was  but  a  conscious  experience — the  out- 
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ward  symbol  of  a  divine  universal  intelligence. "  It  is  won- 
derful how  clearly,  minutely,  and  repeatedly,  Mrs.  Eddy 
enunciates  the  fundamental  postulate  of  Berkeley's  philosophy, 
and  with  what  labored  steps,  tracing  his  thought  into  its  mi- 
nutest ramifications,  she  seeks  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a 
two-fold  system  of  theology  and  of  therapeutics.  "All  real 
Being  is  in  the  Divine  Mind  and  its  idea ;"  ^  "a  false  sense 
evolves,  in  belief,  a  subjective  state  of  mortal  mind,  which 
this  same  mind  calls  matter."  "Mind  is  all,  and  matter  is 
naught  .  .  .  the  only  realities  are  the  Divine  Mind  aud  its 
idea,"  ^  which  idea,  she  holds,  is  Man.  Her  ingenuity  in  find- 
ing synonymous  terms  in  which  to  clothe  this  thought,  is 
marvelous.  The  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  all  her  thinking, 
it  becomes  a  Proteus,  appearing  at  every  turn,  and  then  van- 
ishing only  to  reappear  in  some  new  shape  at  the  next  corner. 
And  between  this  Alpha  and  Omega  we  find  all  the  other  let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Eddy's  theological  alphabet. 

Her  system  of  mind-healing  is  a  deduction  from  one  general 
principle,  "the  Allnessof  God  and  the  nothingness  of  matter." 
If  Mind  is  the  only  substance  and  the  only  reality  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  follows  that  our  perceptive  faculties  must  be  counted 
lying  witnesses.  Their  report  as  to  the  reality  of  the  external 
world  being  rejected,  we  must  likewise  reject  their  testimony 
as  to  our  own  sensations.  The  "universal  intelligence,"  which 
is  none  other  than  the  Infinite  Mind,  cannot  be  sick,  nor  can 
it,  being  infinite  Good,  create  sin  or  sickness.  Hence- it  fol- 
lows that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  either  sin  or  sick- 
ness. These  evils  are  but  phantoms  of  "mortal  belief,"  which 
we  can  banish  at  any  moment  by  simply  refusing  to  admit 
their  existence.  This,  then,  is  the  omnipotent  Truth,  which 
may  be  prescribed,  after  approved  homoeopathic  methods,  in 
attenuations  high  or  low,  in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  We 
may  rise  superior  to  sin,  to  sickness,  and  even  to  death  itself, 
simply  by  refusing  to  admit  the  claims  of  these  "illusions  of 
mortal  sense."    "Mind  governs  the  body,  not  partially,  but 
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wholly,"  ^  and  if  you  will  correct  your  "erroneous  belief"  all 
will  be  well  with  you.  The  last  enemy  to  be  conquered  by 
Christian  Science,  of  course,  is  death  ;  but  while  admittin'g 
that  she  and  all  her  followers  of  the  present  and  possibly  of 
some  several  future  generations,  will  pass  through  this  phase 
of  mortal  belief,  Mrs.  Eddy  holds  out  steadfastly  the  hope  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  advancing  thought  and  the  pro- 
gressive sanctification  of  the  race  will  usher  in  the  glad  day 
when  there  will  be  no  longer  any  belief,  and  consequently,  no 
further  experience,  of  death  on  this  planet.  ^ 

It  may  be  observed  that  at  this  point  lie  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  this  new  medico-religious  quackery.  Its 
strength,  because,  unquestionably,  mental  states  do,  in  many 
instances,  produce  disease,  and  in  almost  every  case  modify  it. 
Modern  medicial  science  takes  full  account  of  the  mental  fac- 
tors, alike  in  its  diagnosis  and  its  treatment  of  diseases.  Faith- 
cures  ;  the  apocryphal  miracles  of  modern  Romanism  ;  the  oft- 
times  undoubted  efficacy  of  the  sacred  waters  of  I^ourdes ;  the 
success  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  first  prophet  of  Mormonism,  in 
certain  of  his  attempts  at  healing ;  the  practice  of  the  Oneida 
Community  in  treating  disease  by  criticism  ;  the  admitted 
efficiency  of  hypnotism  in  curing  otherwise  intractable  dis- 
eases ;  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  famous  experiment  in  which  he 
healed  a  paralytic  by  allowing  him  to  hold  a  clinical  thermom- 
eter under  his  tongue  :  the  facts  of  physiognomy  ;  the  well- 
known  vis  medicatrix  natiirce^  now  so  generally  relied  upon 
by  prudent  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  all  ordinary  ail- 
ments : — these  and  many  other  facts  that  might  be  mentioned, 
which  are  discussed  by  all  standard  medical  authorities,  may 
be  adduced  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  mind  is  at  least 
paramount  both  in  the  causfe  and  cure  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Beyond  all  question,  the  human  soul 
is  a  chambered  nautilus,  building,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  its 
own  shell. 

And  yet  at  this,  point  also  we  find  the  fatal  weakness  of  this 
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new  system  of  mind-healing.  With  the  proverbial  blindness 
of  the  enthusiast,  Mrs.  Eddy  proceeds  to  apply  her  pet  theory 
to  all  manner  of  sickness  and  to  all  manner  of  sin,  and  even 
to  questions  of  diet  and  cleanliness  ;  and  in  so  doing  falls  into 
numberless  absurdities  and  self-contradictions.  Thus,  con- 
sistently adhering  to  her  assertion  that  all  disease  is  produced 
by  erroneous  belief,  and  opposed  by  the  fact  that  young  chil- 
dren experience  ailments  of  which  they  have  never  heard,  and 
of  which  they  have  no  idea  whatever,  she  is  driven  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  common  ailment  of  childhood  in  this  way:  "A 
child  can  have  worms,  if  you  say  so,  .  .  .  timorously  holden 
in  the  minds  of  those  about  him."  '  This,  then,  is  her  "sci- 
entific" vermifuge — Don't  say  so  !  And  this  same  vermifuge, 
which  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  in  the  prescription  for  boils, 
in  a  "high  attenuation,"  is  equally  efficacious  for  membranous 
croup  or  diphtheria,  which  also  are  to  be  regarded  "timorously 
holden  in  the  minds"  of  the  fond  parents !  Few  indeed  will 
be  so  foolhardy  as  to  swallow  such  "scientific"  nonsense,  and, 
without  calling  in  a  physician,  suffer  themselves  to  be  treated 
for  the  "belief,"  while  a  precious  child  lies  gasping  before 
them  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Again,  if  children,  too  young  to  comprehend  the  philosophy 
of  this  new  creed,  are  to  be  taught  as  was  the  little  tot  of  whom 
we  are  told,  to  demonstrate  by  saying,  "God  is  all,  and  bumps 
are  nothing,"  ^  ordinary  consistency  requires  that  a  "Scientist" 
shall  treat  a  broken  bone  in  the  same  way.  But  notwithstand- 
ing her  own  marvelous  cures  of  "cicatrized"  and  "dislocated" 
joints,  and  even  of  dislocated  spinal  vertebrae,  etc.,  Mrs.  Eddy 
is  at  this  juncture  driven  to  confess  her  faith  in  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  surgical  treatment !  Christian  Science  surgery, 
she  avers,  is  best,  of  course  ;  but  this  branch  of  its  healing  art 
will  be  the  last  to  be  developed  ;  and,  therefore,  she  advises 
that,  "until  the  advancing  age  admits  the  efficacy  and  suprem- 
acy of  Mind,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  broken 
bones  and  dislocations  to  the  fingers  of  a  surgeon,"  while  the 
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scientific  healer  devotes  his  energy  to  "mental  reconstruction 
and  the  prevention  of  inflammations,"  ^  etc.  The  intelligent 
reader  coming  to  this  passage  in  the  new  Word  of  God,  cannot 
fail  to  read  a  confession  of  ignominious  and  of  conscious  fail- 
ure between  the  lines. 

Even  more  palpable  is  the  absurdity  of  her  theory  when 
applied  to  diet.  If  drugs  owe  their  healing  properties  to  our 
faith  in  their  efficacy,  so  likewise  does  food  owe  its  strength- 
ening properties  to  the  same  mental  expectation.  If  there  is 
nothing  in  the  universe  but  Mind,  and  man's  only  real  sub- 
stance is  that  Mind,  it  follows  necessarily  that  man  does  not 
need  to  eat  in  order  to  sustain  life.  Startling  as  this  may 
seem,  Mrs.  Eddy,  with  all  proper  consistency,  holds  this  view  ! 
She  affirms  it  to  be  "self-evident  that  food  does  not  affect  the 
existence  of  man,"  ^  since  God  is  our  only  Life.  But  just  at 
this  point,  across  the  track  of  her  daring  thought,  a  warning 
signal  is  displayed,  lest  any  adventurous  engineer,  following 
in  her  wake,  should  let  his  train  run  away.  It  is  displayed  in 
a  significant  marginal  note,  "Hasten  slowly,"  and  it  is  swung 
with  firm  hand  in  the  text,  as  follows :  "It  would  be  foolish 
to  venture  beyond  our  present  understanding,  foolish  to  stop 
eating,  until  we  gain  more  goodness  and  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  God."  Then,  and  not  before,  can  we  hope  to  be  free 
from  the  plague  of  grocers'  bills,  and  "neither  eat  to  live  nor 
live  to  eat."  We  cannot  doubt,  after  reading  this,  that  Mrs. 
Eddy,  though  herself  so  near  perfection  as  to  heal  by  the  mere 
"aroma"  of  her  thought,  still  continues  to  indulge  the  "belief" 
of  the  necessity  of  food,  and  to  regale  herself  with  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  And  to  this  most  illogical  concession  to 
the  "materialistic  spirit  of  our  times,"  we  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute her  well-preserved  physique  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five  or  thereabouts,  and  also  the  further  fact  that  her  sect  is 
gaining  ground.  But  if  we  are  wrong  in  the  premises,  and 
they  could  and  would  demonstrate  the  truth  of  their  theory  in 
this  very  important  particular,  it  would  undoubtedly  insure 
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the  success  of  the  new  reformation.  The  motives,  economical 
and  otherwise,  urging  the  claims  of  the  new  creed,  would  be 
irresistible.  But  inasmuch  as  human  beings  irmst  eat,  Mrs. 
Eddy's  sage  advice  is  destined  to  pass  into  history  as  being 
either  the  dodge  of  a  self-convicted  charlatan,  or  else  as  a  flash 
of  temporary  sanity  out  of  an  unbalanced  brain. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  too,  that  Mrs.  Eddy's 
practice  ignores  her  logic  in  the  treatment  of  sin,  quite  as 
much  as  her  common  sense  ignores  it  in  the  matter  of  eating. 
According  to  her  theory,  sin,  like  sickness,  is  unreal.  It  may 
be  counted  an  "awful  unreality,"  indeed  ;  but  if  it  be  an  un- 
reality at  all,  why  not  treat  it  as  all  other  beliefs  of  mortal 
mind  are  treated  in  the  Christian  Science  practice, — that  is, 
as  a  mere  illusion,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  to  be  de- 
nied ?  "Suffer  no  belief  of  sin  or  sickness  to  grow  upon  your 
thought,"  says  our  author.  ^  If,  then,  it  be  truly  "scientific" 
to  say  to  an  invalid.  Your  sickness  exists  only  in  your  belief, 
correct  your  thought  by  denying  the  evidence  of  your  senses, 
and  all  will  be  well ;  why  not  say  to  the  conscience-stricken 
sufferer  from  "chronic  sin,"  Your  sin  is  only  a  belief  of  mor- 
tal mind — a  figment  of  your  imagination  ;  you  have  done  no 
wrong,  and  your  regrets  are  needless?  If  we  may  deny  the 
testimony  of  our  senses  in  the  one  case,  and  the  plain  sense 
of  Scripture  as  well,  why  may  we  not,  with  equal  propriety, 
deny  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  our  own  consciences 
in  the  other  case?  "Healing  the  sick  and  reforming  the  sin- 
ner are  one  and  the  same  thing  in  Christian  Science,"  she  tells 
us  ;  "and  both  cures  require  the  same  method."  ^  And  yet, 
after  all  this,  she  does  not  prescribe  the  same  treatment.  The 
sick  must  be  cured  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  they  are 
well,  and  cannot  be  sick,  because  Mind  cannot  be  sick  ;  and 
we  would  expect  her  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  Man's  only  real 
substance  and  life  is  in  Mind,  and  Mind,  being  perfect,  can- 
not sin,  therefore  the  individual  cannot  sin.  But  this  she 
does  not  once  dare  to  say.  True,  the  Word  of  Sciejice  declares, 
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"these  beliefs  of  sin,  sickness,  and  death  are  only  beliefs  ;  the}' 
are  not  realities  of  Being  ;  God  is  Love,  and  he  has  not  bound 
on  you  these  burdens  ;  you  are  not  the  hateful  beings  you  be- 
lieve ;  you  were  made  in,  and  you  are,  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God,"  ^  etc.  True,  we  are  told,  again  and  again,  that  Man 
is  perfect  and  sinless ;  that  "Soul  cannot  sin,  for  sin  is  not 
the  eternal  verity  of  Being,"  ^  etc.,  etc.  But  two  difficulties 
lie  in  the  way  of  a  complete  and  consistent  application  of  this 
principle,  which  could  only  be  done  by  assuring  the  sinner 
that  his  conscience  is  a  lying  witness,  and  that  he  mast  say 
to  himself  stoutly,  I  have  not  sinned.  One  is,  that  both  the 
general  tenor  and  many  particular  passages  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  equally  with  Science  and  Healthy  we  are  to  regard  as 
the  word  of  God,  plainly  estop  any  such  proceeding.  ^  Mrs. 
Eddy  does  not  hesitate  to  misapply,  explain  away,  or  even 
deny,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  when  it  suits  her  purpose  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  contradiction  would  be  too  bald.  The 
other  difficulty  is,  that  in  reforming  sinners  she  can  hardly 
expect  to  succeed  by  telling  them  that  no  reformation  is  nec- 
essary. It  is  quite  pleasing  to  her  fancy  to  view  Man, — the 
vague,  general,  impersonal  Man,  conceived  of  as  the  abstract, 
Divine,  Archetypal  Idea, — as  perfect,  sinless,  and  incapable 
of  sin.  But,  in  her  system,  all  this,  practically,  is  pure  Pla- 
tonism.  She  cannot  be  blind  to  the  facts,  and  does  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  them.  She  advises  her  students  not  to  name 
diseases,  lest  the  very  naming  of  them  should  prove  a  creative 
power  to  produce  such  erroneous  beliefs,  but  she  deals  with 
sin  quite  otherwise.  "Lust,  hatred,  and  dishonesty"  ^  cannot 
be  waived  aside  like  the  false  claims"  of  headache.  Their 
reality  must  be  recognized,  especially  by  one  who  would  up- 
hold the  Bible  and  teach  Christian  purity.  Errors  she  calls 
them,  it  is  true,  but  manifestly  she  uses  the  word  in  this  con- 
nection in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  she  uses  it  in 
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her  discussion  of  physical  maladies.  The  latter  are  errors  in 
the  sense  of  being  illusions,  mere  spectres,  conjured  up  by 
"mortal  mind  but  sinful  passions  and  propensities  she  seems 
to  consider  as  errors  in  the  sense  of  being  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment, and  as  promising  falsely — a  sense  in  which,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  nobody  denies  that  sin  is  a  fearful  mistake  and  a  dread- 
ful delusion.  And,  accordingly,  her  treatment  of  sin  is  almost 
orthodox.  "The  heat  of  hatred,  inflaming  brutal  propensi- 
ties, the  indulgence  of  evil  motives  and  aims,  will  make  any 
man  who  is  above  the  lowest  type  of  manhood  a  hopeless  suf- 
ferer." ^  Therefore,  "Christian  Science  commands  man  to 
master  those  propensities, — to  hold  hatred  in  abeyance  with 
kindness,  to  conquer  revenge  with  charity,  and  to  overcome 
deceit  with  honesty."  "Choke  these  errors  in  their  early 
stages,"  ^  cries  our  oracle,  with  something  like  the  fervor  of  a 
true  gospel  preacher,  bent  on  saving  souls,  "if  you  would  not 
cherish  an  army  of  conspirators  against  health,  happiness,  and 
success.  .  .  .  'Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap.'  "  This,  too,  sounds  orthodox  :  "You  had  better  be  ex- 
posed to  every  plague  on  earth  than  to  endure  the  cumulative 
effects  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  abiding  consciousness  of 
wrong-doing  tends  to  destroy  the  ability  to  do  right."  Thus, 
denying  the  reality  of  sin  in  general,  she  is  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  sinful  appetites  and  propensities  and  of 
sinful  deeds  in  particular,  ^  and  these,  she  maintains,  are  to 
be  destroyed,  not  like  disease,  by  the  mere  mastery  of  mind 
over  "mortal  sense,"  but,  from  first  to  last,  must  be  "re- 
gretted," 2 — she  does  not  at  this  point  use  the  word  repented, 
possibly  because  it  would  be  understood  in  some  orthodox 
sense, — struggled  against  and  conquered. 

Already  the  reader  will  have  discovered  in  her  doctrine  of 
sin  the  trail  of  the  serpent,  which  becomes  the  more  conspic- 
uous the  longer  we  scrutinize  her  teachings  ;  but  when  we 
proceed  to  examine  particularly  into  her  theology,  we  encoun- 
ter a  mass  of  dangerous  speculative  crudities,  many  of  them 
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not  SO  much  as  bolstered  up  by  a  single  Scripture  reference, 
compared  with  which  the  wildest  phantasies  of  Swedenborg 
are  tame.  Briefly  stated,  Christian  Science  may  be  described 
as  a  mixture  of  Pantheism,  Unitarianism,  Universalism,  Ra- 
tionalism, and  Theosophy.  All  of  these,  in  attenuations  high 
or  low,  as  it  has  suited  her  fancy  to  incorporate  them,  may  be 
detected  in  the  composition  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  "sanative  leafage." 

Beginning  with  the  fundamental  postulate  of  all  Christian 
theology,  the  existence  of  a  Personal  God,  against  which  she 
enters  an  ambiguous  and  equivocal  denial,  she  would  fain 
revolutionize  our  conceptions  of  every  distinctive  principle  of 
the  Christian  religion.  She  defines  God  as  "Principle,  Life, 
Truth,  lyove,  Mind,  Spirit,  Soul,"  ^  and  to  these  ideas  she  adds 
in  a  subsequent  definition,  "Mind,  Intelligence,  Substance," 
and  declares  him  to  be  "the  great  I  am,  the  all-knowing,  all- 
acting,  all-wise,  all-loving,  and  eternal."  ^  Without  pausing 
to  discuss  the  various  terms  of  this  definition,  it  will  suffice 
to  observe  here  that  she  has  stated  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  ancient  Pythagorean  doctrine  that  God  is  the  Soul  of  the 
Universe.  She  conceives  of  him  as  a  universal  Divine  Es- 
sence of  all  things.  Observe,  also,  that  in  defining  God  as 
Soul  Spirit — not  as  a  Spirit — she  implies  that  there  is  no 
other  but  the  one  Spirit.  This  was  the  teaching  of  Pythag- 
oras, and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  a  writer  in 
the  Seecl^^  recapitulating  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras  as  to  the 
Supreme  Being  with  manifest  approval.  In  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  old  heathen  philosopher,  Mrs.  Eddy  has,  in  the 
estimation  of  her  worshippers,  only  made  her  doctrine  more 
"scientific." 

Having  made  God  a  vague  abstraction  by  her  definition, 
Mrs.  Eddy  labors  to  impress  upon  her  readers  a  more  emphatic 
denial  of  the  Divine  personality.  "God  is  identical  with  na- 
ture ;"  ^  he  is  "natural  Good."  ^  Any  view  differing  from  this 
she  rejects  as  being  "anthropomorphism,  or  a  humanization 
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of  Deity  ^  and  declares  that  if  God  is  personal,  "there  is  but 
one  person,  because  there  is  but  one  God."  ^  This  must  be  so, 
if  God  is  all.  Orthodoxy  makes  God,  she  affirms,  "a  physical 
personality,"  a  "corporeal  Saviour ;"  but  she  would  have  us 
consider  him  a  "Saving  Principle."  ^  So  strongly  opposed  is 
she  to  the  recognition  of  the  personality  of  God,  that  she  finds 
even  the  term  individuality,  when  used  of  him,  "open  to  ob- 
jections." God  must  be  "one  alone  and  without  an  equal."  ^ 
This  denial  of  the  personality  of  God  tends  manifestly  to 
take  the  heart  out  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  bids  us  reject 
as  myths  the  story  of  Enoch,  who  walked  with  God  ;  of  Abra- 
ham, honored  in  being  spoken  of  as  the  Friend  of  God  ;  of 
Moses,  who  spoke  to  God  as  friend  to  friend,  and  endured  "as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  Relegating  all  these  to  the 
realms  of  fancy,  we  can  hardly  find  much  comfort  in  the  faith 
of  David,  as  he  cries,  "I  am  poor  and  needy,  yet  the  Lord 
thinketh  upon  me."  And  yet,  in  every  possible  way,  does 
Mrs.  Eddy  urge  this  denial.  One  is  astonished  and  shocked 
by  the  new  and  foreign  designations,  imported  from  ancient 
pagan  philosophy  and  from  modern  Buddhism,  which  Mrs. 
Eddy  prefers  to  bestow  upon  God.  Terming  him  "the  only 
Substance,"  ^  the  "Principle  of  Being,"  or  simply  "Principle," 
"Mind,"  "Soul,"  "Spirit,"  "Intelligence,"  "Life,"  "Truth," 
etc.,  she  takes  pains  not  to  admit  into  her  nomenclature  any 
term  which  seems  to  imply,  even  faintly,  the  doctrine  of  a 
personal  God,  as  held  by  Catholic  Christendom.  True,  she 
sometimes  uses  the  personal  pronoun,  he,  in  speaking  of  God, 
but  when  she  has  once  waived  aside  all  ideas  of  personality  in 
telling  us  who  and  what  he  is,  he  must  remain  to  her  follow- 
ers nothing  more  than  an  Infinite  Abstraction.  Not  even  when 
she  uses  scriptural  terms  in  speaking  of  him,  is  she  content  to 
use  them  in  their  scripture  phraseology  and  in  their  natural 
sense.  Thus,  when  she  tells  us  that  "God  is  Spirit,"  she 
adroitly  suppresses  the  indefinite  article,  which  the  correct 
translation  requires.  ^ 
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The  way  in  which  she  professes  to  have  arrived  at  some  of 
her  definitions  is  exceedingly  amusing.  This  new  "scientific" 
creed,  which  one  of  its  advocates  terms  the  "vesture  of  truth," 
is  made,  according  to  Mrs.  Eddy,  on  the  revei^sible  principle  I  ^ 
And  it  was  in  applying  this  same  principle  to  the  Bible — 
which  is  one  of  her  favorite  methods  of  exegesis — that  she 
found  some  of  her  alleged  Scripture  proofs.  But  the  reversi- 
ble principle,  which  is  of  doubtful  utility  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  is  unquestionably  inapplicable  to  many  other  ar- 
ticles of  human  use.  We  want  umbrellas,  for  instance,  and 
shoes,  that  are  not  reversible.  And  so  of  Scripture  statements. 
The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  God  is  light,  but  we  may  not  re- 
verse the  statement  and  say  that  light  is  God.  So  also,  when 
we  are  told  that  God  is  love,  and  that  he  is  good  :  we  are  not 
warranted  in  afhrming  that  all  love  is  God  and  that  all  good- 
ness is  God.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Mrs.  Eddy  has  done. 
Her  favorite  name  for  the  Divine  Being  is  the  double  term, 
"God,  Good,"  which  may  seem  innocent  enough  until  we  get 
at  her  real  meaning.  Then  it  is  seen  that  she  acknowledges 
no  Divine  Father,  such  as  is  the  God  whom  we  love  and  wor- 
ship, and  in  place  of  him  would  have  us  acknowledge  Eight, 
Eove,  Goodness,  Substance,  Principle,  etc.,  etc.,  as  the  "only 
living  and  true  God."  So,  too,  she  and  her  school  use  the 
double  term,  "Christ,  Truth."  It  is  manifest  that,  unless 
Christian  Scientists  are  content  to  stultify  themselves  by  re- 
taining in  their  conception  of  God  and  of  his  Christ  ideas 
which  their  creed  positively  rejects,  they  can  no  more  engage 
in  the  worship  of  God  than  they  can  bow  down  to  the  law  of 
gravitation,  or  pray  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Hence, 
as  we  might  show,  did  our  space  permit,  Christian  Science 
prayer  and  worship  are,  as  far  as  possible,  unlike  our  Christian 
devotions,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  pray  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  by  no  possi- 
bility can  Mrs.  Eddy  escape  the  charge  of  teaching  Pantheism. 
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True,  she  enters  her  protest  against  this  charge  in  sundry  pas- 
sages ;  but,  on  the  principle  that  we  are  not  bound  to  accept 
apologies  when  the  offense  is  often  repeated  and  there  is  never 
any  profession  of  repentance,  we  can  pay  no  attention  to  her 
oft-repeated  disclaimers.  We  have  seen  that  the  basis  of  her 
system  is  the  proposition  that  God  is  all.  This  is  Pantheism, 
whatever  she  may  say  to  the  contrary  ;  nor  can  we  honor  her 
sincerity,  save  at  the  expense  of  her  intelligence,  when  she 
charges  all  who  believe  that  in  man  the  soul  is  united  to  the 
body  with  entertaining  pantheistic  notions.  For  the  sake  of 
argument  accepting  as  true  her  own  definition  of  Pantheism, 
viz.,  that  it  is  the  belief  in  the  intelligence  of  matter,  few 
could  be  found  who  are  able  to  see  any  material  difference  be- 
tween  Mrs.  Eddy's  theory  and  that  of  Spinoza.  He  taught 
that  there  was  but  one  [infinite  substance,  and  that  all  finite 
existences  are  modes  or  limitations  of  that  one  infinite  sub- 
stance. Mrs.  Eddy,  likewise,  makes  the  universe  consist  of 
one  infinite  substance,  and  views  all  finite  intelligence  as  the 
expression  or  "idea"  of  that  one  infinite  substance.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  systems  is  that  of  nomenclature. 
In  either  system  the  question  must  needs  be  answered.  Is  all 
the  Mind  or  Spirit  in  the  universe  one  and  indivisible  ?  Are 
we  to  regard  men  and  angels  as  distinct  personalities,  separate 
intelligent  entities,  as  related  to  God  ?  or  does  all  finite  intel- 
ligence and  consciousness  blend  in  the  one  univeral  conscioUvS- 
ness?    To  which  Mrs.  Eddy  would  reply  : 

"God  is  all. '  He  is  all  the  Life  and  Mind  there  is  or  can  be.^  Life  is 
God,  or  Spirit,  the  Supersensible  Eternal.  The  universe  and  man  are  the 
spiritual  phenomena  of  this  one  infinite  Mind.^  All  consciousness  is  Mind 
and  Mind  is  God.-*  Science  declares  God  to  be  the  Soul  of  all  Being,  the 
only  Mind  and  Intelligence  in  the  universe."^  All  that  can  exist  is  God 
and  his  idea,*'  Spirit  is  the  only  substance,  the  invisible  and  indivisible 
God."7 

Such  views  of  God  must  require  of  necessity  the  rejection 
of  all  evangelical  teaching  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  moral 

^Science  and  Health,  pp.  7,  412,  419;  365,  and  in  all  her  publications. 
^Unitv  of  God,  p.  4.  ^Ih.,  p.  13.  ^Ih.,  p.  30.  -V^.,  p.  36. 
^Ib.,  p.  59.  T Science  and  Health,  p.  231,  Par.  XVIII. 
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status  of  man,  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  the  future  life,  prayer, 
the  sacraments,  and  indeed  every  distinctive  doctrine  of  his- 
torical Christianity. 

To  follow  our  new  oracle  in  all  her  wanderings,'  would  be 
a  task  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  It  must 
suffice,  for  the  present,  to  give  some  intimation  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
teaching  as  to  the  place  of  Jesus  in  Christian  theology. 

She  holds  that  the  man  Jesus  was  merely  a  model  man,  and 
that  he  was  not,  in  any  sense,  impossible  to  others,  a  Son  of 
God.  To  believe  in  his  suffering  as  having  made  atonement 
for  human  guilt  and  provided  a  way  of  access  unto  the  Father, 
is  in  her  opinion  absurd.  Affirming,  as  she  does,  repeatedly, 
that  Man  never  fell,  ^  that  he  is  as  perfect  and  incapable  of 
sin  ^  "as  the  mind  which  formed  him  that  sin  itself  is  an 
unreality  ;  that  God's  only  method  of  pardon  is  the  destruction 
of  sin  ;  ^  and,  most  precious  truth  of  all  in  her  system,  that  it 
is  not  the  sinful  soul — since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sinfnl 
soul— but  the  sense  of  sin  that  is  lost ;  ^  Mrs.  Eddy  must  needs 
give  new  meanings  to  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and  put  a 
new  face  on  many  familiar  doctrines  of  the  Book.  And  this 
she  does  with  wonderful  facility.  Having  claimed  so  much 
for  Man,  she  cannot  consistently  concede  to  Our  Lord  any- 
thing more  than  she  claims  for  the  race.  Rev.  Frank  E.  Ma- 
son reports  her  as  explicitly  denying  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
and  as  denouncing  our  Christian  worship  as  idolatry.  {Vide 
Reminiscences  of  the  Class  Room^  p.  1.)    He  says  : 

'  'Jesus  was  able  to  do  the  works  that  he  did,  because  his  idea  of  God 
was  so  grand  and  noble.  This  lofty  conception  of  Divinity  permeated  his 
consciousness,  and  he  reflected  the  greatest  power  of  any  man  who  ever 
lived,  simply  because  his  aspirations  ivere  the  highest.'" 

This  is  broader  than  the  broadest  Unitarianism.    Again : 

"Jesus  the  Christ  is  an  ideal  man.  The  physical  embodiment  was  but 
the  material  manifestation  of  the  ideal  man.  This  material  manifestation, 
modern  Christianity  has  deified,  and,  by  so  doing,  has  lost  the  ideal,  wor- 
shipping a  man  made  after  the  similitude  of  the  flesh,  rather  than  the  Cre- 
ator, which  is  wholly  spiritual."    ^Reminiscences  of  Class  Room,  p.  13.] 


'^Science  and  Health,  p.  154;  also.  Christian  Science  Series,  No.  2,  p.  10. 
■'lb.,  p.  459  and  232.  ''lb.,  pp.  334,  311.  ^Ib.,  p.  207. 
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Modern  Christians,  we  are  to  understand,  worship  the  body 
of  Jesus  !  And  they  do  not  worship  the  Creator  !  Again,  on 
pp.  56  and  57,  of  the  Rostrum^  we  find  these  sentences  : 

"The  blunder  of  the  world  is  in  assuming  and  supposing  that  the  Man  of 
Galilee  possessed  power  in  excess  of  the  residue  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Such  an 
ignoble  conception  of  deity  travesties  justice  and  equality.  ...  A  God  .  .  . 
can  have  no  favorites.  .  .  .  Jesus  possessed  no  power  in  excess  of  yourself .  . .  . 
The  Christ-Mind  belongs  to  the  universe.  It  is  the  generic  mind  of  man. 
All  can  assimilate  it.  It  is  not  the  specific  mind  of  the  Nazarene.  .  .  .  God 
has  no  specific  son.    Man  is  the  .son  of  God." 

In  these  words  it  is  plainly  as  possible  asserted  that  Christ 
is  the  son  of  God  only  in  the  same  sense  that  any  other  man 
may  count  himself  the  son  of  God.  Again,  in  the  Rostrum^ 
p.  101,  the  same  writer  declares  that 

"Christ  is  the  image  of  man,  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,"  and  that  "a 
like  conception,  that  is,  the  same  mind  in  us  that  was  also  in  him,  trans- 
forms us  into  the  Christ  of  the  God-mind,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

That  is,  we  became  identical  with  the  Christ. 

We  have  all  come  across  men  who  undertook  to  identify 
Melchizedek  with  Christ.  Mrs.  Eddy,  having  drank  from  the 
fountains  of  Theosophy  and  Buddhism,  attempts  a  more  start- 
ling identification.  Adam,  according  to  this  inspired  teacher, 
was  the  man  Jesus  in  a  previous  incarnation  !  "It  was  the 
antedated  state  of  the  meek  and  mighty  Nazarene,  his  life, 
truth,  and  love  spiritual,  that  antidoted  the  ills  of  the  flesh, 
and  were  the  first  man  ;  it  was  Jesus,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  ^ 

Since  Christ  was  only  a  Buddha, — or,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
modern  Theosophy,  with  which,  most  evidently,  Mrs.  Eddy 
is  in  full  accord, — an  adept,  or  Mahatma,  which  any  one  else 
may  become  by  proper  effort,  it  follows  that  he  is  not  in  any 
sense,  the  Saviour  of  men.  He  was  a  great  teacher,  a  great 
martyr  to  truth,  (having  been  crucified  for  giving  his  *'scien- 
tific  definition  of  personality,")  ^  an  ideal  man, — that  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  understand, — but  nothing  more.  He  had 
no  gift  of  grace  or  power  that  did  not  belong  to  the  race,  and 

'^Christian  Science  Series,  No.  4,  page  9. 
'^Science  and  Health,  p.  259. 
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can  not  do  anything  for  ns :  a  special  and  startling  reason  for 
which  will  appear  presently.  Each  man  must  be  his  own 
Saviour,  the  notion  of  a  vicarious  atonement  being  only  "the 
creation  of  a  sentiment,"  ^  and  he  must  save  himself  by  imi- 
tating— not  too  closely,  as  we  shall  see, — the  example  and 
character  of  Christ.  ^  Jesus,  says  the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Mason, 
who  has  been  privileged  to  drink  deep  from  the  Pierian  spring 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  teaching,  "is  the  model  man  over  whom  we 
throw  the  various  garments  of  thought,  to  study  their  effects, 
and  the  privilege  is  granted  each  child  of  God  to  select  the 
garment  that  is  most  becoming.  In  this  sense  only  is  Jesus 
our  Saviour  and  Redeemer ;  not  vicariously  and  by  substitu- 
tion, but  by  poising  before  us  as  a  model  to  instruct  us  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  thoughts  and  their  effects  upon  man, 
to  save  us  from  suffering  by  donning  {sic)  only  those  garments 
that  clothed  him  with  joy,  and  by  refusing  to  be  arrayed  in 
the  habiliments  which  bring  sorrow  and  pain."  This  makes 
small  account,  assuredly,  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Our  Lord 
told  his  disciples  that  "it  behooved  him  to  suffer  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusa- 
lem." And  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  learn  that 
"for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  he  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame."  But,  according  to  Mr.  Mason  and  his 
new  prophetess,  all  this  was  a  foolish  performance,  altogether 
unnecessary  and  unbecoming.  Christ  was  merely  a  sort  of 
clothier's  dummy  or  milliner's  model,  from  whose  very  unsat- 
isfactory experience,  as  we  behold  him  arrayed  in  the  various 
"habiliments"  of  his  sometimes  erroneous  thought,  we  may 
learn  not  only  what  to  imitate  in  his  example,  but  also  what 
to  avoid  !  This,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  cru- 
cifixion :  "Nothing  is  gained  by  suffering  for  the  truth.  It  is 
simply  a  sentimental  patriotism  so  to  believe.  Suffering  is 
not  an  essential  quota  (sic)  of  the  Divine  plan  of  salvation."  ^ 


^Science  and  Healthy  p.  56. 
^Seed,  April,  1892. 


Rostrum^  January  1895,  p.  57. 

'Ibid. 
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Jesus,  then,  was  only  a  sentimental  patriot !  It  was  a  very 
foolish  blunder  when  an  apostle  wrote  :  "It  became  him  for 
whom  all  things  were  made,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 
to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  suffer- 
ings." Nay,  rather,  the  Man  of  Nazareth  ought  by  all  means 
to  have  avoided  the  "habiliments  which  bring  sorrow  and  pain !" 

But  these  startling  contradictions  of  Holy  Writ  are  not  so 
marvelous  when  we  remember  that  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  scheme  all 
suffering  is  illusory.  If  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  were  real,  we 
might  justly  consider  our  own  sufferings  as  real ;  and  if  they 
were  illusions,  they  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been, 
avoided.  The  Christian  Scientist,  then,  has  reached  a  height 
of  heavenly  contemplation  from  which  he  can  look  down  in 
pity  upon  the  folly  of  the  suffering  Nazarene  !  Or,  if  he  suf- 
fered, (which  must  be  considered  doubtful,)  his  sufferings  were 
caused  by  the  thoughts  of  others.  "If  Jesus  suffered,"  says 
Mrs.  Eddy, — and  that  she  should  use  an  if'vsx  such  a  connec- 
tion, with  the  Bible,  her  precious  "chart  of  life,"  before  her, 
seems  passing  strange, — "it  must  have  been  from  the  mental- 
ity of  others."  ^  The  agony  in  the  garden,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  buffeting,  the  shame  and  torture  of  his  crucifixion, 
all  were  created  by  the  mentality  of  others  ;  and,  however  real 
to  him,  were,  after  all,  but  hypnotic  illusions  !  He  was  only 
an  idea-Christ,  and  his  passion  and  his  cross  were  imaginary  ! 

Not  only  do  the  sufferings,  but  also  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  play  a  very  important  part  in  Christian  theol- 
ogy, as  understood  by  the  orthodox.  But  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her 
followers  have  learned  how  to  view  them  quite  differently. 
Says  Mrs.  Eddy,  "In  Science,  Christ  never  died.  In  sense, 
Jesus  died  and  lives  again.  The  fleshly  Jesus  seemed  to  die, 
though  he  did  not.  Mortal  sense  ...  is  all  that  can  be  buried 
or  resurrected."  -  It  was  not  the  real  body  of  Christ  that  was 
buried  and  resurrected  :  he  had  no  body^  and  all  that  men  be- 
held, all  that  died  or  was  buried  and  raised  from  the  dead,  was 
his  "mortal  sense."    Now,  Mrs.  Eddy  would  gravely  deny 


1  Unity  of  Good,  p.  70. 


■^Ib.,  p.  78. 
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that  there  is  any  "mortal  sense"  about  her  doctrine  in  this 
particular,  and  we  must  confess  her  denial  just !  Mr.  Mason 
reiterates  her  teaching  :  "We  affirm  that  he  was  alive  during 
the  three  days,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  pronounced  dead." 
Again,  "the  only  tomb  in  which  Jesus  lay,  was  the  world's 
physical  apprehension  of  him  a  statement  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  scientific  people 
consider  the  sun  and  moon  as  mere  "subjective  states  of  the 
human  thought."  ^ 

But  Mrs.  Eddy  goes  still  further  in  her  efforts  to  idealize 
our  Lord  and  his  redeeming  work.  She  uses  language  which, 
if  it  means  anything,  is  intended  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
genuineness  of  his  humanity.  She  speaks  of  Mary  as  "the 
reputed  mother"  of  Jesus,  and  says  he  wore  "in  part  a  human 
form,  that  is,  as  it  seemed  to  mortal  view,  being  conceived 
by" — this  term  she  prefers  to  use  instead  of  being  born  of — 
"a  human  mother."  ^  He  was,  we  are  to  understand,  con- 
ceived in  her  niind^  and  was  simply  her  idea  I  Mary  was 
thus  in  fact  his  creator,  her  mind  having  projected  him  upon 
the  world,  "though  at  first  faintly  developed  in  an  infant 
form  !"  1 

At  this  point  we  come  to  another  peculiarity  of  this  very 
scientific  creed,  Mrs.  Eddy  would  have  us  believe  that  this 
Jesus  was  not,  as  Scripture  affirms,  and  as  the  Church  of  God 
has  believed  in  all  ages,  the  Christ,  but  only  a  phantom  part- 
ner for  another  something  to  which  she  gives  the  unscriptural 
but  charmingly  scientific  name  of  the  "Christ-Principle." 
This  Something,  we  are  to  understand,  is  impersonal,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  "property"  or  attribute  of  iiniversal  Man. 
"The  Christ  dwelt  forever  in  the  bosom  of  the  man  Jesus," 
and  "this  dual  personality,  of  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  of  the 
Jesus  and  the  Christ,  continued  until  the  ascension,  and  then 
the  human  or  corporeal  concept,  or  Jesus,  disappeared,  while 
the  invisible,  the  spiritual  idea,  or  the  Christ,  continued  to 


'^Reminiscences  oj  Class  Room,  p.  5. 
V^.,  p.  334. 


'^Science  and  Health,  p.  211. 
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exist."  ^  This  antithesis  is  significant.  The  term  disappeared^ 
is  opposed  to  the  term  continued  to  exist^  and  the  meaning  is, 
evidently,  that  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  "the  human  or  corpo- 
real concept,"  was  annihilated  !  It  was  nothing  but  an  ap- 
pearance, or  an  idea,  and  that  appearance  ceased — that  idea 
was  no  longer  entertained  among  men  !  But  Mrs.  Eddy  would 
not  leave  us  altogether  comfortless  ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  may  still  realize  the  presence  and  the  power  of  Jesus. 
From  The  Seed  we  learn,  as  its  editor,  Mr.  Mason,  has  learned 
from  Mrs.  Eddy,  that  "the  only  right  understanding  of  Jesus" 
is  gained  through  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  "ever  present 
consciousness  of  true  manhood,"  and  that  when  he  died  he 
"diffused  his  thought  through  the  universe,  and  this  thought 
is  the  leaven  which  shall  leaven  the  lump."  "The  realization 
of  Truth  ...  is  the  Christ  Principle  working  within,  for  he 
said,  'I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  "  ^ 
We  are  not  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  Man  of  Naza- 
reth.   He  is  now  only 

"the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused." 

Our  only  Master  is  "a  master  thought,  which  possesses  the 
mind  of  each  individual."  ^  "  'The  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world'  is  the  sense  of  individual  do- 
minion .  .  .  the  inward  consciousness  of  perfection,  which 
lifts  us  slowly,  above  the  claims  of  matter,  to  the  realization 
that  Mind  is  all."  ^  Salvation  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
nothing  but  complete  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  this  new 
creed,  and  to  attain  this,  the  one  thing  needful  is,  it  seems,  to 
make  a  Christ  of  one's  own  self-conceit,  and  follow  its  sugges- 
tions until  one  is  able  to  rejoice  in  the  complacent  assurance 
that  he  is  "one  with  God."  Here,  heresy  borders  close  on 
lunacy. 

The  worship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question  for  those  who  believe  that  his  humanity  was  a 
phantom,  and  that  they  themselves  are  possessed  of  his  Divine 


^Science  and  Health,  p.  229.  "^Seed,  April,  1890,  p.  102, 

^Reminicences  of  Class  Room,  p.  8.  "^Seed,  April,  1890,  p.  98. 
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nature.  This  logical  result  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  hypothesis  brings 
her  creed  into  sharp  contrast  with  the  gospel  as  taught  by  our 
Ivord  and  his  apostles.  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  Jesus 
did  wrong  to  accept  the  worship  of  his  disciples,  and  that  all 
who  have  done  so  since  the  days  of  Jesus  have  been  guilty  of 
idolatry.  Mrs.  Eddy  would  have  us  banish  even  the  very 
name  of  Jesus  from  our  prayers.  vShe  is  reported  as  saying 
that  "worshipping  the  personal  Jesus  keeps  the  world  on  a 
physical  basis,  and  in  a  physical  belief,  making  such  a  re- 
ligion largely  emotional ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Christ-Principle,  which  influenced  Jesus  and 
dictated  his  demeanor,  teaches  us  that  we  can  be  like  him, 
and  becomes  an  incentive  to  labor  for  such  a  glorious  possi- 
bility. The  impersonal  Christ  should  be  the  only  object  of 
worship."  ^  Observe,  God  the  Father  is  not  even  excepted 
here.  Bearing  in  mind  her  teaching  that  man's  destiny  is,  as 
we  saw  just  now,  to  be  at  last  absorbed  by,  or  somehow  merged 
and  identified  with,  that  invisible  Christ  or  Christ-Principle, — 
which,  even  here,  is  but  another  term  for  the  "ever-present 
consciousness  of  true  manhood,"  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  perfect  manhood  ; — remembering  that  she  exhorts  every 
sinner  to  refuse  to  believe  himself  a  hateful  creature,  and  to 
hold  steadfastly  to  this  thought,  "I  am  perfect,  sinless,  inca- 
pable of  sin,"  etc.,  and  to  believe  that  every  man  possesses 
the  Christ-Mind,  which  belongs  to  the  universe,  ^  etc.,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  only  worship  consonant  with  this  unique 
system  is  SEIyF-adoration.  This  fact  is  abundantly  adver- 
tised by  Mrs.  Eddy's  oft-repeated  definition  of  God  as  "the 
Ego." 

And,  finally,  Mrs.  Eddy  identifies  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
Christ,  and  anon  with  her  own  precious  doctrines  !  "Through- 
out all  generations  the  Christ  as  the  spiritual  idea, — as  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter, — has  come."  ^  And,  lest  we 
should  fancy  him  to  be  a  Divine  Spirit,  infinitely  transcend- 

Reminiscences  of  Class  Room^  p.  5. 

^Rostrmn,  January,  1895,  p.  56.        ^Science  and  Health,  pp.  228-9. 
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ing  the  "diffused  thought"  of  Jesus,  she  tells  us  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  "reveals  this  Triune  Principle"  of  Life,  Truth, 
and  Love,  "is  expressed  in  Divine  Science,  which  is  the  Com- 
forter, leading  into  all  truth."  ^  Her  book,  then,  is  "the 
spiritual  idea,"  or  Christ,  and  the  Comforter  promised  by  our 
Lord ! 

We  fear  our  discussion  has  been  too  prolix.  Enough  has 
been  said,  we  feel  sure,  to  indicate  that  the  remark  which  Mrs. 
Eddy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  "Material  sense,"  might  very 
properly  have  been  used  by  the  author  herself  when  speaking 
of  her  own  very  "feeble  revelation  :" 

^^Like  an  airy  bubble^  I  but  expand  to  my  own  destruction^ 
and  shine  ivith  the  fatal  resplendency  of  ejn^or  ^ 

Graham,  N.  C,  Wm.  P.  McCoRKi^E. 


^Science  and  Health,  p.  227;  also,  Christian  Science  Series,  No.  2,  p.  4. 
-Science  and  Health,  p.  148. 


III.  THE  FEDERAL  PRINCIPIvE  IN  THE  WEST- 
MINSTER STANDARDS. 


Something  ought  to  be  said  on  this  topic  before  the  present 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  subsides. 
It  has  not  been  embraced  in  any  of  the  elaborate  programs 
used  in  the  memorial  services  of  Assemblies,  Synods  or  Pres- 
byteries :  nor  has  it  been  mentioned  in  the  religious  journals, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed.  This  omission  is  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Covenants  is  peculiar 
to  the  Westminster  Standards.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for 
any  other  instance  in  Schaff's  Creeds  of  Christendom.  It  is 
still  more  remarkable  when  the  prominence  given  to  the  Cove- 
nants in  the  Standards  is  considered.  One  entire  chapter  in 
the  Confession  is  devoted  to  the  subject ;  and  the  Catechisms 
are  equally  express.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only,  nor  the 
principal,  way  in  which  the  Covenants  are  made  prominent. 
They  are  the  mould  in  which  the  Westminster  Creed  is  cast. 
The  plan  of  salvation  is  treated  as  a  Covenant.  Sin  and  Grace 
are  alike  taught  in  the  light  of  the  Covenants.  One  might 
almost  venture  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Covenants  con- 
stitutes the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Westminster  Creed.  It 
is  certainly  the  distinguishing  characteristic  so  far  as  the  Re- 
formed Creeds  are  concerned.  And,  as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
the  doctrine  would  not  fit  any  but  a  Reformed  Creed.  The 
omission  is  due,  no  doubt,  simply  to  an  oversight.  It  is  liable, 
however,  to  be  misconstrued.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  R.  Beattie, 
in  his  work.  The  Presbyterian  Standards^  says  :  "It  is  quite 
true  that  the  Standards  do  not  push  the  Covenant  idea  so  far 
as  some  representatives  of  that  type  of  theology,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  on  broad  scriptural  outlines  the)'  are  constructed 
under  the  control  of  the  federal  principle,  both  in  regard  to 
the  natural  and  the  legal  relations  in  Adam,  and  in  reference 
to  the  gracious  and  redemptive  relations  in  Christ.    There  is 
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some  need  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  structural  principle 
of  the  Standards  at  the  present  day,  as  there  is  a  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  overlook  or  lay  it  aside." 

It  is  plain  enough  now  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  fol- 
lowed the  Bible  closely  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  Cove- 
nants. We  find  a  definite  word  for  Covenant  in  both  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  Not  only  the  Word,  but  the 
elements  of  the  Covenant,  parties,  condition  and  promises, 
are  found  there.  How  deeply  embedded  in  the  Scriptures  the 
federal  principle  is  may  be  learned  from  the  parallel  drawn  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  between  Adam 
and  Christ.  But  it  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Covenants  as 
it  did  in  relation  to  other  great  doctrines  that  seem  to  us  now 
so  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  only  after  the 
lapse  of  centu-ries,  and  in  many  cases  after  heated  controver- 
sies, that  the  Scripture  doctrine  was  distinctly  formulated  and 
defined.  It  has  been  said  that  to  the  Greek  mind  and  to  the 
Greek  Church  was  assigned  the  task  of  elaborating  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of 
Christ ;  to  the  I^atin  Church,  the  doctrines  concerning  sin  and 
grace  ;  to  the  German  Church,  the  doctrine  of  justification. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  was  reserved  to  the  Dutch  Church  to 
be  chiefly  instrumental  in  developing  the  doctrine  of  the  Cov- 
enants. The  Westminster  Assembly  met  just  in  time  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  labors,  and  to  incorporate  the  doctrine  in 
a  full  and  final  statement  of  the  Reformed  theology. 

There  is  a  very  natural  connection  between  the  work  of  the 
Reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  ascertaining  and  formulat- 
ing the  true  doctrine  of  justification,  and  the  subsequent  work 
of  the  Dutch  on  the  Covenants.  The  doctrine  of  the  Reform- 
ers, as  stated  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  is  :  "Justification  is  an 
act  of  God's  free  grace ;  wherein  he  pardons  all  our  sins,  and 
accepts  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  imputed  to  us,  and  received  by  faith  alone."  The 
act  terminates  on  the  legal  relations  of  man  ;  consists  of  a  title 
to  eternal  life  as  well  as  pardon  of  sin  ;  and  is  grounded  on 
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the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  precept  as  well  as  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  act  of  justification  secures  to  man 
far  more  than  was  possible  under  pure  moral  government. 
All  that  unmixed  moral  government  can  secure  is  the  favor 
of  God  as  long  as  the  law  is  obeyed.  Under  such  a  system 
man's  destiny  must  forever  remain  precarious.  A  single  sin 
at  any  point  in  his  career  would  alter  his  relation  from  that 
of  innocence  to  that  of  condemnation.  But  the  introduction 
of  the  federal  principle  modified  moral  government  in  two 
important  respects.  First,  one  was  made  to  stand  for  the  many. 
Under  pure  moral  government  every  member  of  the  human 
race  would  have  stood  for  himself,  but  in  the  modification 
under  the  first  Covenant  Adam  represented  all  his  natual  pos- 
terity. The  representative  character  of  Adam  made  it  neces- 
sary also  that  another  limitation  should  be  placed  upon  pure 
moral  government.  The  question  of  his  allegiance  had  to  be 
settled  before  the  birth  of  the  first  of  his  posterity.  Now  the 
first  of  these  limitations  necessarily  introduces  the  principle 
of  imputation  ;  and  the  second,  the  principle  of  justification. 
From  this  brief  statement  it  will  be  seen  how  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification  would  tend  to  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Covenants.  No  other  than 
the  federal  arrangement  could  secure  such  a  result  as  that  im- 
plied in  justification. 

Before  passing  from  the  position  of  the  Covenants  in  our 
Standards,  we  cannot  forbear  to  refer  to  the  important  service 
rendered  by  Dr.  Tliornwell  in  this  connection.  From  the 
time  when  we  studied  under  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry, we  have  felt  that  he  deserved  the  credit  of  some  original 
work  in  removing  the  obscurities  that  attach  to  the  Standards 
when  dealing  with  the  Covenants.  We  are  glad  to  see  our 
impression  confirmed  by  so  competent  a  judge  as.  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Peck.  We  quote  a  brief  passage  from  his 
Miscella7ties^  Vol.  II.,  p.  365  :  "As  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  Covenant  of  Works,  the  great  merit  of  our  author,  it 
appears  to  us,  is  the  clearness  with  which  he  brings  out  the 
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precise  points  of  difference  between  the  dispensation  which 
goes  under  this  name  and  the  dispensation  under  which  man 
was  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  creation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
difference  between  moral  government  absolutely  considered 
and  the  same  as  modified  by  the  Covenant.  The  Westmins- 
ter Standards  throw  no  light  on  this  subject.  They  say 
nothing,  in  describing  man's  condition  under  the  Covenant  of 
Works,  from  which  we  can  gather  the  import  of  the  promise 
of  life,  or  determine  why  such  a  promise  could  not  have  be- 
longed to  a  dispensation  of  7nere  moral  government." 

To  this  want  of  clearness  may  be  added  apparent  inconsist- 
encies in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Covenants. 
Leading  theologians,  who  differ  on  some  important  points, 
claim  with  equal  confidence  the  support  of  the  Standards.  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  interpret  our 
Constitution,  or  to  decide  whether  the  differences  which  have 
emerged  are  due  to  the  Standards,  or  lie  back  of  them.  What- 
ever may  be  the  source  of  the  differences,  they  are  most  likely 
to  disappear  at  an  early  date.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  two  Covenants,  or  only  one,  relating 
to  the  salvation  of  fallen  man.  The  chapter  on  the  Cove- 
nants in  the  Confession  mentions  but  one  relating  to  salvation, 
which  is  called  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  as  to  the  parties  to  that  Covenant,  two  different 
answers  appear  to  be  given  in  the  Standards.  Chapter  VII., 
Section  III.,  of  the  Confession  implies  that  God  and  his  elect 
people  are  the  parties.  The  answer  to  question  thirty-one  (31) 
in  the  Larger  Catechism  says  :  "The  Covenant  of  Grace  was 
made  with  Christ  as  the  second  Adam,  and  in  him  with  the 
elect  as  his  seed."  The  chapter  on  the  Covenants  is  followed 
immediately  by  one  "Of  Christ  the  Mediator."  In  this  chap- 
ter it  is  said  :  "It  pleased  God,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  to  choose 
and  ordain  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  only  begotten  Son,  to  be  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  .  .  .  unto  whom  he  did, 
from  all  eternity,  give  a  people  to  be  his  seed,  and  to  be  by 
him  in  time  redeemed,  called,  justified,  sanctified  and  glori- 
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fied."  This  is  enough  to  show  why  it  is  that  there  is  now, 
and  always  will  be,  two  views  drawn  from  the  Confession  and 
Catechism.  One  class  of  readers  sees  two  distinct  statements 
as  to  the  parties  ;  and  the  troublesome  difficulty  of  making 
Christ  at  once  one  of  the  contracting  parties  and  the  mediator 
in  the  same  Covenant.  The  other  class  sees  in  the  Larger 
Catechism  an  explanation  of  the  statement  in  the  Confession 
as  to  parties,  and  seems  to  feel  no  embarrassment  from  the 
specified  difficulty.  One  class  sees  in  the  Confession  two 
Covenants,  the  other  only  one.  And  when  they  go  back  to 
the  Scriptures,  the  divergence  is  not  healed.  One  class  sees 
on  the  face  of  Scripture  two  distinct  Covenants,  with  distinct 
parties,  conditions,  and  promises :  the  other  sees  only  the 
parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ,  and  a  testamentary  dis- 
pensation founded  on  it.  Another  instance  of  apparent  dis- 
crepancy, giving  rise  to  like  divergence  of  view,  is  found  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  imputation  under  the  Cove- 
nant of  Works.  Chapter  VI.,  Section  III.,  of  the  Confession 
reads  :  "They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this 
sin  was  imputed."  Chapter  VIL,  Section  II.,  says:  ''The  first 
covenant  made  with  man  was  a  covenant  of  works,  wherein 
life  was  promised  to  Adam,  and  in  him  to  his  posterity,  upon 
condition  of  perfect  and  personal  obedience."  In  the  L<arger 
Catechism  the  statement  is  :  "The  Covenant  being  made  with 
Adam,  as  a  public  person,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his 
posterity ;  all  mankind  descending  from  him  by  ordinary 
generation,  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  trans- 
gression." With  the  Larger  Catechism  the  Shorter  agrees. 
The  Standards  thus  set  forth  the  dual  relation  of  Adam  to  his 
natural  posterity.  He  was  to  them  a  natural  and  a  federal 
head.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  what  is  taught  as  to  the  reason 
why  Adam's  posterity  became  involved  in  the  guilt  of  his  sin. 
The  Confession  seems  to  teach  that  imputation  proceeded  on 
both  relations.  The  Catechisms  make  it  proceed  exclusively 
on  the  federal  relation. 

Passing  now  from  the  position  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Covenants  in  the  Standards,  we  come  next  to  inquire  why  the 
dispensations  under  which  man  has  been  placed  have  assumed 
the  federal  form  ?  The  answer  of  our  Confession  to  this  ques- 
tion is  in  these  words  :  "The  distance  between  God  and  the 
creature  is  so  great,  that  although  reasonable  creatures  do  owe 
obedience  unto  him  as  their  Creator,  yet  they  could  never  have 
any  fruition  of  him  as  their  blessedness  and  reward,  but  by 
some  voluntary  condescension  on  God's  part,  which  he  hath 
been  pleased  to  express  by  way  of  Covenant"  (Chapter  VII., 
Section  I.).  This  is  a  statement  worthy  of  our  serious  consid- 
eration. It  may  be  broken  up  for  convenience  into  several 
connected  propositions.  The  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Creator, 
on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  creature,  springs  necessarily  from 
the  relation  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fruition  of  God 
by  the  creatures,  as  their  blessedness  and  reward,  is  a  matter 
of  sovereign  grace.  Since  this  is  so,  God  has  been  pleased  to 
offer  this  fruition  of  himself  to  man  by  way  of  covenant.  The 
first  of  these  propositions  is  self-evident.  The  obvious  relation 
implied  in  the  term  creature^  is  that  of  absolute  dependence 
on  the  will  of  the  Creator.  This  gives  God  an  absolute  right 
of  property  in  them.  The  right  to  govern,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  duty  to  obey,  on  the  other,  begin  with  the  being  of 
the  intelligent  creature.  The  second  proposition  is  equally 
true,  but  not  always  as  readily  admitted.  There  is  at  least 
some  obscurity  attaching  to  the  utterances  of  many  in  this 
connection.  Perhaps  a  disregard  of  a  very  simple  distinction 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  perplexity.  It  will  be  granted  on  all 
hands  that  the  subject  of  God's  moral  government  is  sure  of 
immunity  from  suffering  as  long  as  he  obeys.  This  is  implied 
in  the  verdict  of  conscience.  But  mere  immunity  from  pun- 
ishment is  not  all  that  conscience  promises.  It  is  clear  from 
the  light  of  nature  that  divine  justice  is  a  guarantee  of  all  the 
positive  rights  belonging  to  the  creature.  It  guarantees  to  the 
loyal  servant  all  the  blessedness  attaching  naturally  to  his 
nature  and  state,  but  710  more.  To  infer  from  what  God  has 
done  that  he  may  be  expected  to  do  more  ;  to  reason  from  the 
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precarious  situation  of  a  free  moral  subject  to  some  further 
sovereign  interposition  for  his  safety  ;  all  such  reasoning  is 
fallacious.  The  act  of  creation  brings  the  creature  under  ob- 
ligation to  God,  but  it  cannot  bring  the  Creator  into  obliga- 
tion to  the  creature.  Creation  itself  is  a  signal  act  of  grace  : 
and,  being  such,  cannot  endow  the  beneficiary  with  a  right  to 
more  grace.  Otherwise,  grace  is  no  more  grace.  Obligation 
attaches  to  the  creature  necessarily,  and  every  increase  of  grace 
heightens  the  obligation  :  but  God  is  under  no  sort  of  obliga- 
tion to  give  being  by  creation,  or  to  add  other  gifts  where  he 
has  bestowed  one.  The  third  proposition  is  vindicated  by  a 
study  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  Covenants. 
It  is  true  that  no  mention  of  a  promise  is  found  in  the  account 
of  the  Covenant  of  Works  given  in  Genesis.  That  a  promise 
was  made  to  Adam  in  that  Covenant,  and  that  it  was  a  prom- 
ise of  life  in  the  sense  of  the  fruition  of  God,  is  put  beyond 
question  by  the  fact  that  the  Covenant  made  with  the  second 
Adam  was  intended  to  secure  all  that  was  lost  by  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  first.  The  only  trouble  with  this  third  proposition 
is  that  it  simply  affirms  a  gracious  fact  and  goes  no  further. 
The  Covenant  was  introduced  to  secure  for  man  a  fruition  of 
God,  which  mere  legal  relations  could  not  give  ;  but  why  the 
promise  of  life  belongs  to  the  Covenant  and  not  to  pure  Moral 
Government,  we  are  not  told.  How  Moral  Government  was 
modified  by  the  Covenant  in  order  that  God  might  bestow  the 
fruition  of  himself  upon  man,  is  not  explained.  Let  us  not, 
however,  overlook  the  great  truth  stated  distinctly  in  the  Con- 
fession, because  of  regrets  that  it  was  not  accompanied  with 
an  explanation  as  to  details.  The  Covenant  was  devised  by 
infinite  wisdom  under  the  prompting  of  divine  grace.  Not 
content  with  having  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  with 
having  set  him  over  the  work  of  his  hands,  God  would  intro- 
duce him  into  closer  fellowship  with  himself,  and  give  him  a 
participation  in  his  own  blessedness.  How  soon  the  Covenant 
was  made,  we  are  not  informed.  The  impression  made  by 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  that  it  was  very  soon  after  man's 
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creation.  This  is  an  additional  mark  of  the  divine  goodness. 
What  happened  immediately  on  the  transgression,  we  are 
plainly  informed.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  dwell  npon 
the  history  of  the  Covenants  without  feeling  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  God.  To  put  man  in  his  original  innocence  beyond 
the  reach  of  sin,  and  to  give  him  unrestricted  fellowship  with 
the  Creator,  was  the  design  of  the  first.  To  rescue  the  lost, 
and  make  them  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  was  the  purpose  of 
the  second. 

By  the  side  of  the  statement  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  we 
will  place  the  following  from  Witsius  On  the  Covena7tts  : 
"God,  by  this  Covenant,  acquires  no  new  right  over  man  ; 
which,  if  we  duly  consider  the  matter,  neither  is  nor  can  be 
founded  on  any  benefit  of  God,  or  misdemeanor  of  man,  as 
Arminius  argues  ;  nor  in  anything  without  God  ;  the  princi- 
ple and  alone  foundation  of  it  being  the  sovereign  majesty  of 
the  most  high  God.  .  .  .  But  man,  upon  his  accepting  the 
Covenant  and  performing  the  condition,  does  acquire  some 
right  to  demand  of  God  the  promise.  For  God  has,  by  his 
promise,  made  himself  a  debtor  to  man.  Or,  to  speak  in  a 
manner  more  becoming  God,  he  was  pleased  to  make  his  per- 
forming his  promises,  a  debt  due  to  himself,  to  his  goodness, 
justice  and  veracity."  There  is  a  thought  here  additional  to 
the  ground  taken  in  the  Confession.  The  Covenant  places 
man  upon  a  different  footing.  The  promise  held  forth  calls 
into  play  his  activities,  and  the  Covenant  conveys  the  right  to 
plead  the  promise.  It  is,  however,  in  this  connection,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thornwell  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  Church.  His  view  is  that  the 
design  of  the  Covenant  is  to  turn  the  relation  in  which  the 
rational  creature  naturally  stands  to  God  from  that  of  a  ser- 
vant to  that  of  a  son.  "Though  God  in  justice  might  have 
left  man  to  the  operation  of  a  pure  moral  government,  con- 
ducted by  the  rule  of  distributive  justice,  and  might  have  for- 
ever retained  him  in  the  attitude  of  a  servant,  yet  the  Divine 
goodness  seems  to  have  contemplated  from  the  very  beginning 
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a  nearer  and  tenderer  relationship,  and  a  destiny  of  inconceiv- 
ably greater  dignity  and  glory  than  mere  justice  would  or 
could  have  awarded.  It  was  always  God's  purpose  to  turn  the 
servant  into  a  son."  That  it  was  the  design  of  the  Covenant 
of  Grace  to  make  believers  sons  of  God  is  the  explicit  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures.  "God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  The  relation  of 
the  Covenants,  as  we  have  seen,  is  such  as  to  necessitate  the 
inference  that  the  first  Covenant  must  have  had  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  relation  of  a  son,  it  may  also  be  remarked,  evi- 
dently secures  that  nearness  upon  which  the  fruition  of  God 
may  be  obtained  which  according  to  the  Confession  is  not 
found  in  man's  natural  situation.  The  ground  of  a  vSon's  right 
to  the  blessings  he  enjoys  is  the  love  of  the  father,  and  the 
principle  on  which  he  possesses  it  is  that  of  inheritance  and 
not  of  debt.  A  son  has  ready  access  to  his  father ;  nor  is  he 
the  subject  of  judicial  discipline.  The  son  is  his  father's  com- 
panion and  heir.  Thus  far  the  case  is  clear.  But  how  does 
the  Covenant  turn  a  servant  into  a  son?  It  does  so  by  intro- 
ducing the  principle  of  justification.  Moral  Government  could 
never  justify  in  its  pure  form.  Perpetual  and  perfect  obedience 
would  only  secure  perpetual  innocence.  A  sin  at  any  period 
would  bring  condemnation.  Justification  is  a  final  state  of 
exemption  from  the  possibility  of  condemnation.  In  our 
Standards  it  includes  a  title  to  eternal  life  as  well  as  pardon. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  import  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the 
matter.  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  "Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin."  "Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to 
the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is 
he  that  condemneth  ?  'It  is  Christ  that  died."  The  obedience 
of  Christ  under  the  Covenant  secures  justification  for  his  peo- 
ple, not  simply  pardon.  And  if  Adam  had  obeyed  the  Cove- 
nant of  Works,  he  and  his  posterity  would  have  been  secured 
forever  against  the  possibility  of  sin  or  condemnation.  The 
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time  of  probation  was  limited  for  that  very  purpose.  And,  of 
course,  in  case  of  justification  the  relation  of  a  servant  ceases. 
The  only  relation  consistent  with  a  justified  state  is  that  of  a 
son.  In  other  words,  adoption  is  founded  on  justification. 
So  it  is  presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  design  of  the  Covenants  shows  that  the  federal  princi- 
ple is  one  of  benevolence.  If  Adam  had  obeyed,  none  of  his 
posterity  would  have  criticised  the  principle.  That  he  failed 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  principle.  Its  vindication  by  the 
second  Adam  was  complete.  And  it  was  the  only  principle 
that  would  have  availed  to  rescue  any  sinner.  But  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  whether  the  federal  relation  is  founded 
in  justice  ?  Our  Standards  assume  that  it  is,  without  debate 
or  even  mention.  Where  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  they  have 
nothing  to  say.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  justify  the  relation  upon  principles  of  reason 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  That  our  native  depravity  is  sin 
is  the  verdict  of  conscience  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 
That  it  is  the  penal  consequence  of  the  first  sin  of  the  first 
man  is  equally  clear  from  the  Scriptures.  That  Adam  rep- 
resented in  the  covenant  of  works  all  his  posterity  descending 
from  him  by  ordinary  generation  is  also  a  plain  fact  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  are  glad  that  our  Standards  are  content  simply  to 
state  the  case  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  Our  understanding 
is  that  the  construction  commonly  placed  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Standards  in  this  country  is  that  imputation  proceeds  upon 
the  federal  relation,  while  the  natural  tie  determines  who  were 
represented  in  the  Covenant,  and  serves  as  the  ground  for  the 
representation.  This  theory  avoids  the  metaphysics  of  per- 
sonal unity  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  regarded  as  sustained 
by  the  Scriptures.  It  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Adam's 
influence  upon  the  race  was  limited  to  his  first  sin.  That  God 
adopted  this  method  in  dealing  with  Adam  and  his  posterity 
is  ample  guarantee  for  its  essential  righteousness. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  article  which  remains  to  be  mentioned.    The  federal 
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principle  should  be  made  prominent  in  our  creed  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  scriptural  and  gracious,  but  it  should  be  cherished 
because  of  its  apologetical  value.  This  is  the  citadel  of  our 
characteristic  doctrines.  Calvinism  triumphed  in  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  excluded  Arminianism.  The  Westminster  As- 
sembly endorsed  the  works  of  the  Synod,  and  committed  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  defense  of  that  system  which  gives 
all  the  glory  to  God.  It  is  a  noble  trust,  but  not  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  human  weapons.  All  that  is  intended  here  is  a 
hint  as  to  the  vantage-ground  we  have  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Covenants.  It  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans 
that  there  was  a  Covenant  of  Works.  "By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin."  "By  one  man's  disobe- 
dience many  were  made  sinners."  "By  the  offence  of  one  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  The  reference 
is  unmistakably  to  the  record  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  is  all  spoken  of  as  known  and  understood  :  and  used  simply 
in  the  way  of  illustration.  The  matter  in  hand  was  the  method 
by  which  a  believing  sinner  becomes  righteous.  Paul  says 
that  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ.  The  analogy  is  made  to  lie 
in  the  federal  principle.  Adam  was  the  representative  of  his 
natural  descendants  in  a  Covenant,  and  the  consequences  of 
his  disobedience  were  imputed  to  them.  In  this  he  was  a 
type  of  the  second  Adam,  who  also  represented  a  people  in  a 
covenant,  and  the  consequences  of  whose  obedience  are  im- 
puted to  them.  The  second  Covenant  is  a  reality,  call  it  what 
you  may.  The  parties  to  it  are  God  and  his  eternal  Son.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  covenant  with  a  people,  as  about  them.  The 
work  of  Christ  is  not  to  make  it  possible  for  God  to  enter  into 
Covenant  with  Adam's  descendants,  but  to  fulfil  the  terms  of 
a  stipulation  by  which  some  of  them  are  to  be  saved.  To  this 
agrees  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  Christ  constantly  speaks 
of  the  commission  under  which  he  acted,  of  the  work  given 
him  to  do,  of  his  people  as  given  to  him  by  the  Father  and  of 
the  promises  made  to  him.  As  sin  entered  into  the  world  by 
the  violation  of  one  Covenant,  so  redemption  was  secured  by 
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obedience  to  another.  Milton  was  orthodox  when  he  proposed 
to  sing : 

"Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat." 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  question  of  the  decrees  of  God  be 
under  consideration.  Let  the  decree  of  election  particularly 
be  the  subject.  There  is  no  lack  of  proof  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  decree,  particularly  that  it  is  not  founded  on  the  foresight 
of  faith  and  repentance.  The  facts  of  providence,  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  experience  are  all  on  the  side  of  unconditional 
election.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  the  Scriptures  couple 
the  decree  with  the  Covenant.  As,  for  instance,  in  Ephesians 
1:3-6  :  "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ ;  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in 
him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love  ;  Having  predes- 
tinated us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will."  The 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  election  could  not  be  stated  more 
clearly  and  comprehensively  than  it  is  in  this  passage.  We 
have  italicized  the  clause  which  connects  it  with  the  Cove- 
nant. The  elect  are  chosen  in  Christ.  The  only  reason  they 
are  treated  differently  from  others  is  that  he  represents  them. 
They  were  given  to  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
They  were  given  to  him  not  because  it  was  foreknown  that 
they  would  be  holy,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  holy. 
Representation  is  incompatible  with  any  conditional  scheme. 
Or  take  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
question  as  to  the  fact  that  men  are  born  with  a  depraved  na- 
ture. The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  is  so  fully  sustained 
by  observation  and  experience  as  to  leave  no  room  for  debate. 
But  is  the  case  so  utterly  desperate  as  the  Reformed  theology 
represents  ?    Here,  again,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  if  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Covenants  was  received  and  understood  by  all. 
The  penalty  of  the  Covenant  of  Works  was  "death."  "In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  What 
death  is  eludes  our  grasp.  What  life  is  we  are  unable  to  say. 
But  we  do  know  life  as  the  condition  of  consciousness,  activ- 
ity, and  blessedness.  It  is  easy  to  detect  its  presence  or  its 
absence.  Death,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  absence  of  life.  A 
dead  man  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  feels,  nor  moves.  Life 
and  death  are  alike  pervasive.  When  a  man  is  dead  he  is  dead 
all  over.  Adam  died  spiritually  the  moment  he  disobeyed. 
Not  a  vestige  of  his  original  holiness  remained.  Not  only  so, 
but  at  the  same  moment  "death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned."  And  so  we  might  illustrate  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  atonement,  efficacious  grace,  justification,  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  value  of  the  federal  principle  from  this  point  of  view. 
And  here  we  make  an  end.  W.  T.  Hai^l. 

Columbia^  S.  C. 


IV.  THE  PII.GRIM  FATHERS  OF  THE  WEST. 


On  August  25th  of  last  year,  at  Holland,  Mich.,  a  semi- 
centennial celebration  was  held  of  the  colonization  of  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  by  emigrants  from  the  Netherlands ;  but 
especially  of  the  forming  of  the  large  colony  on  the  shores  of 
Macatawa  Bay. 

Says  the  Commission:  "No  immigrants,  from  whatever 
shores,  have  made  a  better  record,  in  this  country,  during  the 
present  century,  than  from  'Brave  little  Holland.'  " 

The  movement  began  in  1847,  and  still  the  current  flows, 
until  it  is  estimated  that  over  half  a  million  of  Hollanders  are 
scattered,  in  smaller  or  larger  colonies,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rockies  and  even  far  beyond  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

Ever  since  Henry  Hudson,  the  intrepid  navigator,  of  Eng- 
lish blood  and  Dutch  affiliation  and  sympathies,  in  1609,  had 
discovered  the  Hudson  River  in  his  search  of  a  N.  W.  passage 
to  China,  the  thrifty  Hollanders  had  looked  to  the  American 
Continent,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  its  commercial  possi- 
bilities, especially  as  regarded  the  fur-trade. 

The  "West  India  Company"  was  established,  and  New 
Amsterdam  became  the  distributing  point  and  centre  of  its 
enormously  profitable  American  trade. 

Hundreds  of  colonists,  Dutch  in  the  main,  but  also  Walloon 
and  of  other  nationalities,  were  carried  across  the  seas,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition  and  of  securing  a  future  for 
their  descendants.  These  colonists  established  new  centres  of 
life  and  prosperity,  and  patterned  closely  after  the  Fatherland, 
in  their  civic  and  domestic  establishments. 

But  in  1664  England  laid  its  strong  hand  on  the  Dutch 
colonies,  and  the  treaty  of  Breda,  1667,  confirmed  its  posses- 
sion, and  thus  the  names  New  Netherlands  and  New  Amster- 
dam became  a  memory  and  a  tradition. 

The  Dutch  tenacity  of  purpose,  however,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  earmarks  of  the  Netherlands  still  abound,  along 
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the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  where  the  language  and  the 
customs  of  the  Fatherland,  in  an  extremely  untoward  environ- 
ment, were  religiously  perpetuated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, till  they  died  out  only  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
Meanwhile  the  great  Indian  pelagic  possessions  of  the  Dutch 
and  South  Africa  had  absorbed  the  rivulet  of  emigration. 

Then  came  the  mighty  changes  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  exodus  of  1847  and  subsequent  years. 

England  slowly  absorbed  the  royal  trade  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  power  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  waning,  the  old  inspira- 
tion had  vanished,  and  in  1 795  the  fabric  of  the  commonwealth 
melted  away.  Ever  since  the  great  ecclesiastico-political  strug- 
gle of  the  early  days  of  the  17th  century,  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  in  the  Union  had  been  at  war,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  of  slowly  but  steadily  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  the  proud  burgher-Republic. 

The  revolution  of  1795  cleft  the  mystic  tie  between  the 
House  of  Orange  and  the  Netherlands.  Old  landmarks  were 
buried  out  of  sight  and  old  principles  were  scorned  and  tram- 
pled in  the  dust.  A  brief  dream  of  absolute  liberty,  a  wither- 
ing intoxication  with  French  maxims  and  ideas,  and  the 
strong  heel  of  Napoleon  had  crushed  out  the  life  of  the  short 
lived  "Batavian  Republic"  and  embodied  it  in  the  voracious 
empire.  For  the  kingdom  of  Louis  Bonaparte  had  been  but 
a  fiction  of  independence.  One  of  the  ministers  of  the  Empe- 
ror, Fouche,  had  stated  the  matter  correctly,  when  he  said  : 
"the  Emperor  considers  the  countries,  which  he  has  given  to 
his  brothers,  as  belonging  to  the  French  Empire.  He  was 
willing  that  they  should  bear  the  title  of  kings,  but  simply  in 
order  that  they  might  govern  according  to  his^  not  their  own 
will."  Indescribable  misery  was  endured  by  Holland  under 
the  French  regime,  especially  through  its  close  relations  with 
England.  In  the  vortex  of  the  revolution  the  country  had 
lost  its  grasp  on  the  former  order  of  things  ;  a  counter-revolu- 
tion must  therefore  establish  something  entirely  new.  This 
new  thing  was  created,  when  William  V.  of  Orange  was  re- 
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called  from  England  in  1813,  and  as  William  I.  was  crowned 
as  Holland's  first  king.  But  William  had  not  been  abroad  in 
vain,  and  both  kings  and  subjects  had  obtained  new  ideas  in 
the  revolution.  One  of  the  first  things  he  undertook  to  do, 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  Dutch  Church,  which  in  the 
16th  century  had  given  birth  to  the  Republic.  The  Dutch 
reformation  had  been  at  the  same  time  a  revolution  ;  the  free 
Church  in  the  Netherlands  existed  before  the  free  State.  This 
Church  had  been  intensely  democratic,  its  government  had 
been  representative  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  bodies. 
The  power,  which  the  government  exercised  over  it,  had  been 
cooperative  rather  than  regulative,  paternal  rather  than  coer- 
cive. The  Stadholders  and  Regents  exercised  only  such  su- 
pervisionary  functions  in  it,  as  were  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
the  historic  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  In 
her  own  sphere  the  Church  had  been  claimed  to  be  absolutely 
free  and  sovereign.  At  a  stroke  of  the  pen  all  this  was 
changed.  William's  ideal  was  the  reorganization  of  the  Dutch 
Church  after  the  pattern  of  the  Anglican  Church,  with  the 
sovereign  as  its  practical  head.  All  the  representative  bodies 
of  the  Church  were  set  aside  and  replaced  by  appropriate 
Boards  or  "Bestwein,"  and  the  idea  of  popular  representation, 
by  regular  ecclesiastical  appointment,  was  utterly  banished 
from  the  new  organization,  whilst  the  old  test  for  entering  the 
ministry  was  changed.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  Church  and  State  are  so  insepa- 
rably interwoven,  will  readily  perceive  the  ruinousness  of  this 
high-handed  proceeding.  In  the  end  it  occasioned  the  Free 
Church  of  Holland. 

The  life  of  the  Dutch  Church  moved  on  a  low  plane,  when 
the  trumpet  blasts  of  Cesar  Malan  of  Geneva,  himself  set  on 
fire  by  the  Methodistical  movements  in  England,  resounded 
through  the  Netherlands  in  1832.  Holland  was  swept  in  line 
with  the  "great  revival."  Men  of  international  fame,  like 
Groen  Van  Prinsterer,  Bilderdyh,  Da  Costa  and  others  were 
deeply  stirred  by  it,  and  in  the  University  of  I^eyden  it  acted 
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like  a  hot  blast  on  a  small  coterie  of  men  of  intense  convic- 
tions and  great  force  of  character.  And  when  the  natural 
leaders  recoiled  from  the  logical  consequences  of  the  move- 
ment, these  young  men  lifted  high  the  banner  of  the  old 
Church  and  the  old  doctrine,  for  which  the  fathers  had  bled, 
and  the  Free  Church  of  Holland  was  born  in  1834.  Among 
these  courageous  spirits  were  A.  C.  Van  Raalte  and  H.  P. 
Schotte,  who  were  destined  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  new 
exodus  to  America.  But  between  those  years  of  1834  and 
1847  lie  the  horrors  of  a  relentless  persecution.  The  govern- 
ment tried  to  thwart  and  coerce  the  new  movement.  An  old 
Napoleonic  code  against  secret  societies,  forbidding  more  than 
nineteen  people  to  meet  in  any  given  place,  unrepealed  because 
of  its  perfect  uselessness,  was  unearthed  and  applied  to  the 
Seceders  ;  and  on  this  anachronism  a  bitter  and  shameful  per- 
secution was  founded.  The  adherents  of  the  new  movement 
were  fined  and  imprisoned,  dragonnaded  and  mobbed,  their 
meetings  were  rudely  dispersed,  sometimes  with  bloodshed, 
their  preachers  were  hounded  and  incarcerated  like  the  vilest 
criminals.  Thus  Holland,  whose  name  once  had  been  a  syn- 
onym for  religious  liberty,  in  the  19th  century,  persecuted  her 
sons  and  daughters,  y^>r  adhering  to  the  very  faith^for  which 
the  war  of  independence  had  been  waged  during  eighty  weary 
years. 

Meanwhile  a  dreadful  commercial  paralysis  smote  the  coun- 
try. Business  of  every  description  stagnated,  work  was  scarce 
and  ill  paid,  capital  lay  idle,  confidence  was  destroyed,  and  a 
general  condition  of  "malaise"  prevailed  ;  when  the  cup,  al- 
ready dangerously  full,  ran  over  by  the  blight  of  a  double 
national  calamity — the  "rinderpest"  and  the  "potato-rot,"  and 
thus  the  fever  of  expatriation  set  in. 

For  eleven  years  Van  Raalte  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  and  he  had  emptied  the  ciip  of  persecution  to  the 
very  dregs,  when  he  was  stricken  with  the  deadly  typhus.  In 
his  delirium  he  was  ever  occupied  with  the  startling  condition 
of  affairs  in  Church  and  State,  and  in  his  lucid  intervals  he 
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vowed  that,  should  he  get  well,  he  would  lead  those,  who 
would  follow  him,  across  the  sea.  People  were  desperate,  but 
whither  ?  To  South  Africa  ?  But  the  journey  was  long  and 
the  conditions  there  far  from  propitious.  To  Batavia  ?  But 
the  same  religious  intolerance  would  follow  them  to  the  "pearl 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,"  from  which  they  sought  deliverance  at 
home.  And  thus  the  pilgrims  turned  their  faces  westward, 
and  the  American  emigration  was  a  ^''Jait  accoinpliy 

I^ook  for  a  minute  at  its  chief  leader — a  man  short  of  stature 
but  well  proportioned  and  of  commanding  aspect ;  with  an  un- 
common expanse  of  forehead ;  clear  gray-blue  eyes  of  wonderful 
expressiveness;  a  smile,  which  was  a  revelation ;  lips  firm  and 
full  of  decision,  nose  prominent,  chin  indicative  of  strength  of 
character ;  a  man  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten,  a  man  of 
rare  powers  of  eloquence,  of  brilliant  education,  of  great  ad- 
ministrative ability  and  rare  organizing  talent ;  a  man  among 
a  thousand,  specially  and  providentially  fitted  for  his  great 
life-work.  Such  was  Albertus  C.  Van  Raalte.  What  Robin- 
son was  to  the  lycyden  pilgrims,  that  and  far  more  than  that 
Van  Raalte  was  to  the  pilgrims  of  1846.  In  September  of 
that  year  he  set  sail,  with  his  immediate  followers,  in  a  small 
sailing  vessel,  variously  named  in  the  documents  "the  Sultane" 
and  "the  Southerner,"  and  on  the  17th  of  November  they 
reached  New  York,  where  the  pilgrims,  whose  history  was 
well  known  in  America,  were  warmly  welcomed  by  members 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  among  whom  Drs.  De  Witt 
of  New  York  and  Wyckoff  of  Albany  and  elder  Forrester  were 
most  prominent.  And  now  the  wide  Western  world  lay  before 
them.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  what  changes  the  last  fifty 
years  have  wrought  on  this  continent.  The  "WEST"  in  1847 
had  still  an  ominous  sound,  in  which  the  rustle  and  roar  of 
the  mighty  forests,  the  breath  of  the  prairies,  the  thunderous 
hoof-beat  of  the  lordly  buffalo,  and  the  wild  Indian  war-whoop 
were  strangely  blended.  Van  Raalte  had  carefully  studied 
the  situation  and  had  selected  the  woodlands  of  Eastern  Wis- 
consin as  a  place  of  settlement.    But  even  in  New  York  this 
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decision  wavered.  The  cost  of  travel  was  a  serious  considera- 
tion, the  means  of  transportation  in  the  West  were  limited  and 
primitive,  the  distances  were  great  and  the  people  were  poor. 
Why  look  far  away,  when  near  at  hand  a  suitable  situation  of- 
fered itself?    Michigan  just  then  offered  special  inducements. 

The  preposterous  speculative  feature,  which  had  ruined 
thousands,  had  brought  its  inevitable  reaction  and  cleared  the 
atmosphere  ;  the  main  current  of  immigration  had  sought 
other  channels  ;  lands  were  comparatively  cheap.  It  was  just 
ten  years  ago  that  the  territory  of  Michigan  had  been,  some- 
what irregularly,  admitted  to  Statehood.  It  was  three  years 
ago  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, under  which  the  ''^wild-caf''  banks  played  their  nefarious 
game  with  public  interests.  In  1800  Michigan  was  an  un- 
known and  ill-famed  wilderness.  In  1830  it  had  32,000  in- 
habitants, which  number  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  next 
five  years.  Its  ruinous  financial  policy  caused  the  new  State,  in 
1839,  to  totter  on  the  very  verge  of  total  collapse.  Wiser  counsels 
prevailed,  and  in  the  next  decade  there  was  slow  but  marked 
progress ;  and  in  this  period  Van  Raalte  reached  these  parts. 
The  advice  of  prominent  New  York  people  and  the  general 
poverty  of  his  followers  decided  the  choice,  and  thus  the  fall 
of  1846  found  the  pilgrims  at  Detroit,  where  Van  Raalte  left 
his  family,  and  whence  he  began  a  systematic  exploration  of 
the  country,  for  the  selection  of  a  proper  site  for  his  colony. 

Since  1833  there  had  been  a  slow  infiltration  of  white  set- 
tlers into  the  basin  of  the  Grand  River  valley,  and  to  this  lo- 
cation he  was  specially  attracted.  In  December,  therefore,  he 
traveled  from  Detroit  to  Allegan,  with  such  facilities  as  the 
state  of  society  afforded,  and  at  Allegan  he  found,  in  Judge 
Kellogg,  a  life-long  and  trusted  friend  and  adviser.  To  the 
West  of  this  place  lay  the  maiden  forests  in  an  unbroken 
chain,  sparsely  inhabited  by  the  Potawatamie  and  Ottawa  In- 
dians, among  whom  the  Rev.  S.  Smith  labored  as  missionary. 
And  to  the  lowly  blockhouse  of  this  man  Van  Raalte  was  led 
by  Judge  Kellogg  and  a  few  other  friends,  travelling  on  horse- 
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back  and  in  single  file,  along  the  Indian  trails  and  deer-tracks, 
which  formed  the  arteries  of  the  untouched  wilderness,  along 
which  its  life  seemed  to  pulse.  Hospitably  received,  the  pio- 
neer at  once  began  his  work  of  exploration,  and  several  times 
these  excursions  in  mid-winter,  in  his  weakened  condition, 
came  near  killing  him.  Once,  as  he  was  crossing  a  swollen 
creek  on  a  tree,  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  the  unstable  bridge 
lost  its  equilibrium,  and  only  the  unequalled  agility  of  Van 
Raalte  saved  his  life.  On  another  occasion  he  became  be- 
numbed with  cold,  miles  away  from  home,  and  begged  the 
Indians,  who  accompanied  him  and  who  endeavored  to  arouse 
him,  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  With  infinite  trouble  these 
faithful  souls  succeeded  in  getting  him  back  to  the  block- 
house of  the  missionary. 

At  last  the  work  was  done  and  the  location  of  the  new 
colony  selected,  on  the  shores  of  Black  Lake,  a  beautiful 
bay  of  Lake  Michigan.  Late  in  January  he  returned  to 
Detroit,  and  preparations  were  at  once  made  for  removal  to 
their  chosen  forest  home.  On  the  boundary-line  of  civiliza- 
tion the  women  and  children,  with  most  of  the  men,  were 
left  behind,  whilst  a  few  sturdy  pioneers  and  one  single 
woman,  who  soon  paid  with  her  life  for  her  temerity,  went 
ahead  to  prepare  some  sort  of  shelter  for  the  colonists.  And 
thus  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  February,  1847,  these  pioneers, 
led  by  Van  Raalte,  reached  the  spot  which  had  been  selected, 
and  after  a  fervent  prayer,  in  which  the  colonists  joined  with 
rapt  devotion,  the  first  axe-blow  was  struck  and  the  first  tree 
was  felled. 

After  a  few  weeks,  when  some  rude  preparation  for  shelter 
had  been  made,  the  rest  of  the  colonists  came  with  their 
families ;  whilst  three  months  later  the  wife  and  children  of 
Van  Raalte  arrived,  who  had  meanwhile  been  the  guests  of 
the  estimable  family  of  Judge  Kellogg  at  Allegan.  And  now 
the  battle  began  in  earnest.  Lands  were  distributed  in  sever- 
alty and  the  gigantic  task  of  clearing  began.  One  who  has 
never  seen  an  untouched  maiden  forest  can  scarcely  conceive 
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of  its  tangled  density  and  wild,  awful  grandeur.  Every  tree, 
which  is  endemic  to  the  temperate  zone,  grew  here  in  wild 
profusion.  Mighty  forests  of  pine  and  hemlock,  bordered  on 
mightier  forests  of  oak  and  beech  and  birch  and  maple  and  all 
manner  of  hardwood  trees.  Game  abounded,  and  partly  civ- 
ilized Indians  roamed  through  the  wilderness,  in  a  state  of 
slow  decadence.  And  to  the  stupendous  task  of  creating  a 
kosmos  out  of  this  chaos  men  addressed  themselves,  whose 
early  training  had  wholly  unfitted  them  for  it.  Few  of  them 
were  familiar  with  forests,  none  with  nature  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete abandonment,  and  not  one  of  them  was  skilled  in  wood 
craft.  They  had  been  bakers  and  carpenters  and  ship-builders 
and  tailors  and  painters  and  merchants  and  teachers  and  clerks ; 
but  what  did  these  occupations  avail  in  the  forest.  And  yet 
they  succeeded,  by  sheer  will  power  and  indefatigable  industry 
and  faith  in  God,  in  converting  the  howling  wilderness  of  1847 
into  the  blooming  paradise  of  1897,  with  its  substantial  build- 
ings and  rich  farms  and  sleek  cattle  and  evidences  of  prosperity 
on  every  hand. 

But  how  they  suffered  and  toiled !  What  heartaches  and 
home-sickness,  what  disappointments  and  privations,  what 
despair  often  and  soul-hunger,  lie  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  these  magnificent  forests.  Their  poverty  had  led  them 
to  the  wilderness  rather  than  to  the  prairies,  as  the  com- 
parative wealth  of  a  second  band  of  colonists,  who  under  Rev. 
H.  G.  Scholte  settled  the  rich  plains  of  Iowa,  had  led  the  lat- 
ter to  the  prairies  rather  than  to  the  forest.  And  the  poverty, 
which  brought  them  here,  chained  them  to  their  apparently 
forlorn  hope  and  to  their  gigantic  struggle.  The  destruction 
of  trees  was  indiscriminate  and  often  apparently  wanton. 
More  timber  was  leveled  than  could  be  disposed  of,  and  these 
prostrate  trees,  as  after  events  proved,  grew  into  a  terrible 
menace  to  the  little  city,  which  formed  the  throbbing  heart  of 
the  entire  settlement.  In  all  those  years  Van  Raalte  was  the 
soul  of  the  enterprise,  and  his  removal  at  any  time  would 
have  been  a  disaster  to  the  colony. 
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In  the  first  few  years  of  their  history  death  moved  with 
swift  strides  among  them.  Four  mighty  allies  served  him. 
First  came  the  unaccustomed  work  and  its  exhaustive  nature. 
In  the  second  place,  insufficient  shelter.  The  first  homes  of 
the  colonists  were  mere  tents  and  booths,  and  later  on  rudely 
constructed  shacks  and  log  houses.  In  the  third  place,  they 
had  to  contend  with  a  new  and  very  trying  climate,  coupled 
with  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food  and  poisonous  drinking 
water,  and  almost  universally  insufficient  clothing.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  came  the  pestilential  exhalations  of  the  newly 
broken  soil.  Every  clearing  became  a  plague-spot.  The  mer- 
ciless sun  of  the  hot  summer  months  beat  on  the  stagnant  pools, 
which  could  not  be  drained  on  account  of  the  encircling  for- 
ests, which  blocked  the  way  to  the  creeks  and  rivers,  the  nat- 
ural drains  of  the  soil.  And  thus  death  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
and  held  wild  carnival  in  those  early  daj^s  of  the  colonial 
history. 

Fever-and-ague,  bilious,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever,  bloody 
flux,  measles  and  smallpox  and  other  diseases  appeared  in 
the  settlement,  till  it  was  devastated  and  resembled  a  huge 
hospital.  Every  log  house  and  booth  and  tent  contained  dead 
and  dying  settlers ;  dumb  despair  laid  hold  of  all  hearts  ; 
funerals  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  conducted  without 
ceremony  or  religious  rites.  Dickens'  desperate  picture  of 
^^Eden^^''  here  seemed  to  be  realized.  A  settler,  returning 
home  late  at  night,  found  a  tent  with  a  deathlike  stillness 
hovering  over  it.  Turning  back  the  sheet,  which  formed  its 
door,  he  saw  an  appalling  scene.  On  a  rude  bed  lay  two  dead 
children,  the  mother,  in  her  death  struggles,  had  rolled  off  the 
bed  and  lay  on  her  face  on  the  frozen  ground.  As  darkness 
came  on  apace  and  the  way  was  long,  all  he  could  do  was  to 
place  the  mother  beside  her  children  and  cover  all  with  a 
sheet.  When  he  returned  in  the  morning,  the  tent  was  gone 
and  the  dead  slept  beneath  the  freshly  turned  soil.  This  was 
not  an  extreme  case.  Whole  families  were  found  dead  together, 
all  of  them  yielded  their  quota  to  the  spoils  of  the  dread  de- 
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stroyer.  During  this  critical  period  Van  Raalte,  while  preach- 
ing in  the  forest,  from  a  stump,  was  so  overcome  by  mental 
agony,  that  he  broke  down  in  his  discourse  and  wailed,  in  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit :  "(9  God^  viiist  zve  then  all  perish^  And 
yet  those  Sabbaths  were  the  uplifts  of  those  Puritans,  schooled 
by  adversity,  who  dragged  themselves  for  weary  miles  along 
impassable  footpaths  through  the  wilderness,  to  attend  the  in- 
spiring ministrations  of  the  great  preacher.  His  prayers  car- 
ried them  beyond  their  present  sufferings  and  steeled  them  to 
new  courage  and  new  effort.  His  sermons  were  like  Pisgah's 
mountain  top,  whence  he  bade  them  survey  the  future,  the 
land  of  promise  before  them ;  and  with  new  vigor  and  indomi- 
table determination  they  were  sent  back  to  resume  their  gigan- 
tic task  and  to  struggle  onward  into  the  slowly  breaking  day 
of  better  things. 

Meanwhile  other  bands  of  pilgrims  had  come  from  various 
Dutch  provinces  and  branch  colonies  were  established  for  miles 
around,  and  in  ever  widening  circles  the  stroke  of  the  axe 
was  heard  and  the  crash  of  falling  timbers.  As  the  clearings 
grew  in  extent  and  the  settlers  in  prosperity,  comfort  began 
to  replace  want  and  the  promise  of  final  success  developed  into 
faith  and  assurance.  Among  the  pioneer  leaders  of  the  Mich- 
igan pilgrims,  Revs.  C.  Van  der  Menten,  the  genial  Leeland 
pastor,  and  S.  Bollis,  the  shrewd  and  sturdy  minister  of  the 
Overisel  settlers,  occupy  a  prominent  position.  Especially 
the  former  became  Van  Raalte's  trusted  friend  and  coadjutor  ; 
but  as  before  he  remained  the  leader.  With  true  Napoleonic 
instinct,  he  never  allowed  his  people  to  think  of  the  insur- 
mountable obstacles  before  them  ;  with  inimitable  optimism 
he  caused  them  to  scorn  the  thought  of  possible  failure  ;  new 
plans  and  projects  ever  boiled  up  from  his  resourceful  brain 
and  were  realized  or  at  least  attempted,  and  thus  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  pioneers  were  largely  forgotten  in  the  fe- 
verish expectations  of  new  issues,  which  were  ever  preparing. 

And  slowly  the  evidences  of  progress  became  marked,  and 
gradually  the  city  of  Holland,  nestling  cosily  by  the  side  of 
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the  beautiful  bay,  was  evolved  from  the  wilderness  ;  order  had 
been  developed  from  chaos. 

The  parallel  between  these  pilgrims  of  1847  and  those  of  1620 
is  exceedingly  close.  Religious  intolerance  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  both  movements ;  both  sought  abroad  what  they  could 
not  find  at  home — the  betterment  of  their  physical  condition, 
but  above  all  religious  liberty.  Both  hailed  from  the  same 
country  and  from  the  same  port,  although  they  were  of  different 
nationalities.  Both  held  an  identical  faith,  a  faith  which  in  his- 
tory has  proved  itself  a  nation  builder ;  a  faith  which  may  dis- 
appoint aesthetically,  but  which  never  disappoints  in  the  ethics 
of  a  people  thoroughly  swayed  by  it.  Both  were  pioneer  move- 
ments in  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  wrought  out  their  salva- 
tion by  infinite  toil  and  pain.  In  both  success  was  attained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  large  numbers  of  pioneers ;  both  had  eminent 
leadership  and  achieved  marked  results.  What  the  Puritan  of 
1620  was  to  New  England,  the  Puritan  of  1847  proves  himself 
increasingly  to  be  to  Michigan. 

No  sooner  were  the  first  trees  felled  but  a  log  church  was 
erected, — the  first  building  constructed, — and  a  portion  of  that 
primitive  structure  was  set  apart  for  School  purposes.  "Edu- 
cation alone  can  save  you  from  complete  materialization" — 
was  Van  Raalte's  ever  recurring  warning  to  his  people.  And 
in  the  elucidation  of  this  maxim,  ideas  were  evolved  from  his 
fertile  brain,  which  for  many  years,  to  say  the  least,  seemed 
visionary  and  optimistic.  But  Van  Raalte  was  a  seer,  he  felt 
the  needs  of  the  future  and  saw  what  was  hidden  from  others, 
and  he  tried  to  meet  those  needs.  A  school  of  high  grade 
must  be  established,  to  be  developed  into  an  academy,  then 
into  a  college,  then  into  a  seminary.  He  felt  the  need  of  ac- 
complished leadership  in  every  sphere,  and  only  education 
could  furnish  it.  iVnd  thus  primary  schools  were  established 
in  every  branch  colony,  which  were  to  be  feeders  to  the  higher 
something  which  Van  Raalte  had  in  mind.  In  February, 
1847,  the  first  tree  fell  in  the  colony,  two  years  later  the  pil- 
grims had  ecclesiastically  associated  themselves  with  the  Re- 
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formed  (Dutch)  Church  in  x\merica,  and  in  1850  Van  Raalte 
arose  on  the  floor  of  the  Particular  Synod  of  Albany  at  Schen- 
ectady to  plead  for  higher  education.  After  hearing  him,  they 
said  to  him  :  "Your  fervor  is  commendable,  but  you  antici- 
pate on  your  development.  First  try  to  reach  a  decent  degree 
of  physical  prosperity  in  your  colony,  and  then  you  may  be- 
gin to  think  of  a  college."  Here  is  Van  Raalte's  reply  :  "How 
could  we  answer  to  God  and  to  posterity,  if  we  took  care  of 
material  affairs  and  not,  nay  especially  not,  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interests  of  the  future.  Neglect  here  were  a 
crime."  Such  a  man  /////j-/ succeed,  and  succeed  he  did  !  For 
in  October,  1851,  Walter  T.  Taylor,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who 
there  presided  over  a  flourishing  school,  arrived  in  the  colony 
to  open  an  academy. 

Think  of  it !  An  academy  in  the  wilderness,  among  a 
people  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  English  language,  and 
struggling  with  adversity  and  death  itself,  and  having  but  a 
precarious  hold  on  existence.  Fro7n  stich  stuff  e^npires  are 
bidlt.  The  school  was  established  and  began  to  develop. 
The  noble  Taylor  also  was  forced  to  yield  to  hard  work  and 
malarial  fever,  and  the  youthful  John  Van  Vleck  took  his 
place.  In  1857,  ten  years  after  their  arrival,  the  colonists  saw 
the  first  academic  and  dormitory  hall  arise,  principally  through 
the  tireless  work  of  Van  Raalte.  Two  years  later.  Dr.  Philip 
Phellps,  jr.,  took  charge  of  the  nascent  institution,  whose  large 
idealism  and  wonderful  tact  and  scholarship,  ably  seconded  the 
efforts  of  Van  Raalte,  till  in  1863  the  academy  developed  into 
a  college,  and  in  1866  into  a  theological  institution,  with  full 
collegiate  and  theological  courses. 

Thus  the  dream  of  Van  Raalte  was  realized.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  called  this  school  his  "Anchor  of  Hope" — 
and  these  words  are  immortalized  in  the  present  seal  of  "Hope 
College,"  which  consists  of  an  anchor,  around  which  the  legend 
is  written,  ^^Spera  in  Deo^ 

The  most  serious  trial  of  Van  Raalte's  life  came  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1871.    I^ittle  more  than  three  months  before,  he 
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had  lost  his  beloved  wife.  In  the  fall,  that  phenomenal  fall 
of  1871,  the  forests  avenged  themselves  on  their  victors.  Si- 
multaneously with  the  great  Chicago  fire,  the  beautiful  little 
city  of  Holland,  with  its  2,400  inhabitants  and  growing  in- 
dustries, was  all  but  annihilated  by  fire.  For  days,  before  the 
blow  came,  it  had  been  expected.  The  air  was  full  of  fire  and 
thick  with  smoke.  A  long  continued  drought  had  enabled 
the  forests  to  do  their  worst.  At  midnight,  when  nearly  the 
entire  population  was  fighting  the  fiery  demon  in  the  neigh- 
boring forest,  he  suddenly  flung  himself  on  the  largest  church 
in  the  city  and  on  the  bark  piles  of  an  extensive  tannery  plant. 
Within  two  brief  hours  Holland,  the  centre  of  the  colony,  was 
practically  wiped  out.  Nearly  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
property,  the  fruit  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  toil  and 
thrift,  was  hopelessly  lost.  The  insured  and  the  uninsured 
fared  alike,  through  the  collapse  of  numerous  insurance  com- 
panies, by  the  Chicago  fire.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost, 
except  that  of  an  old  woman,  but  many  narrowly  escaped  by 
plunging  in  river  and  lake.  Besides  the  city,  numerous  iso- 
lated farm  houses,  in  the  colony,  were  destroyed  by  this  fire. 

The  morning  dawned  on  a  sad  scene  ;  the  city  was  in  ruins, 
the  citizens  in  despair,  and  Holland's  fate  trembled  in  the 
balance.  Then  once  more  Van  Raalte's  old  spirit  flamed  up, 
and,  in  a  memorable  address,  he  poured,  as  of  old,  courage  and 
strength  to  endure  and  to  hope,  into  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
He  ended  with  these  memorable  words  :  "With  our  Dutch  te- 
nacity and  our  American  experience,  we  will  rebuild  Holland." 

And  he  lived  to  see  the  day  of  the  partial  fulfilment  of  his 
own  prophecy.  Death  claimed  him  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1876.  That  death  and  that  funeral  showed  how  deeply  he 
had  embedded  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  A  perfect 
shower  of  resolutions  and  encomiums  fell  upon  his  coffin.  All 
business  for  miles  around  was  suspended,  city  and  county, 
church  and  college  mourned,  and  well  might  they  write  on 
the  memorial  tablet  in  his  own  old  church  :  man  mighty 
in  word  and  deed?'*    For  such  he  had  proved  himself  to  be. 

6— PQ 
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He  had  his  meed  of  praise  during  his  lifetime.  Both  the 
University  of  New  York  and  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  honored 
themselves  by  giving  this  man  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  But  the  future  will  know  Van  Raalte  better  than 
the  past  and  the  present. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  he  passed 
away,  and  the  colonists  and  their  children  have  celebrated  the 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  his  great  colonization  effort. 
What  changes  these  fifty  years  have  made !  The  little  town, 
he  planted,  has  developed  into  a  prosperous  city,  throbbing 
with  life  and  industry,  and  more  than  realizing  the  extremes.t 
ideals  of  the  pioneers  of  1847.  The  College  and  Seminary, 
though  modest  yet  in  their  equipment,  lift  their  heads  with- 
out shame.  With  their  fifteen  professors  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  students,  with  their  thorough  courses  and  estab- 
lished reputation,  they  look  hopefully  ahead  and  trust  in  God. 
The  great  original  hives  have  swarmed  again  and  again  and 
the  Michigan  colonies  have  been  duplicated  in  almost  every 
Western  State.  They  are  found  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Illinois, 
in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  in  Ohio  and  Kansas,  in  Iowa  and 
the  Dakotas,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  Mon- 
tana and  Washington.  Truly  those  early  "Pilgrim  Fathers" 
of  1847  built  better  than  they  knew.  The  immigration  of 
1847  and  subsequent  years  has  given  to  America  a  class  of 
citizens,  who  may  gratefully  and  proudly  repeat  the  challenge 
of  the  Semi-Centennial  Commission. 

The  pioneers  of  1847,  and  their  children  and  grand-children, 
with  a  countless  host  of  their  American  friends  and  admirers, 
assembled  on  August  25th  and  26th,  1897,  to  intertwine  the 
star-spangled  banner  and  the  three-color  ;  to  raise  a  votive 
altar  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  half  a  century  ago ;  and 
above  all  to  place  a  garland  and  to  drop  a  tear  on  the  grave  of 
the  man  who  conceived  the  plan  of  this  building,  and  who 
succeeded  in  rearing  it,  with  consummate  skill  and  courage 
and  faith  :  '''' Requiescat  i7t  pace?'' 

Holland^  Mich,  Henry  E.  Dosker. 


V.  A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. 


1.  ^''When  the  State  makes  zvicked  laws^  contradicting  the 
eternal  principles  of  rectitude^  the  Church  is  at  liberty  to  testify 
against  theni^  and  humbly  to  petition  that  they  may  be  repealed,^'* 
— Address  to  All  the  Churches  oj  fesus  Christ  Throughout  the 
Earth,  1861. 

2.  The  Church's  vocation  is  "to  be  a  witness-bearer,  and  the 
Bible  regulates  her  testimony  and  her  profession.  The  State 
must  not  contradict  her  testimony,  and  that  is  all  the  State  is 
bound  to  do." — Thos.  E,  Peck. 

3.  "Nothing,  therefore,  ought  to  be  considered  by  any  court 
as  an  offence,  or  admitted  as  a  matter  of  accusation,  which 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  such  from  Scripture,  as  interpreted  in 
these  Standards.^'' — Rules  of  Discipline. 

4.  "We  will  not  at  present  inquire  whether  the  doctrine  be 
or  be  not  agreeable  to  reason  and  morality,  whether  it  be  right 
that  a  man  should,  with  a  wig  on  his  head  and  a  band  round 
his  neck,  do  for  a  guinea  what,  without  these  appendages,  he 
would  think  it  wicked  and  infamous  to  do  for  an  empire." — 
Macaulay. 

5.  "By  father  and  mother  .  .  .  are  meant  .  .  .  especially 
such  as  by  God's  ordinance  are  over  us  in  place  of  authority, 
whether  in  the  family.  Church,  or  commonwealth,"  "The  sins 
of  superiors  are,  .  .  .  commanding  things  unlawful,  .  .  .  care- 
less exposing  or  leaving  them  (inferiors)  to  wrong,  temptation, 
and  danger." — Larger  Catechism. 

6.  "We  have  not  intended  to  deny  that  the  State  is  a  moral 
personality  ;  that  there  is  an  'organic  life,'  or  a  'public  con- 
science' belonging  to  political  communities.  All  this  is  freely 
admitted.  .  .  .  This  public  conscience  and  organic  life  are  to 
be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  light  of  nature,  interpreted 
and  corrected  by  the  Word  of  God,  when  the  State  is  in  pos- 
session of  that  Word." — Thomas  E.  Peck. 
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7.  "Synods  and  Councils  are  to  handle  or  conclude  nothing 
but  that  which  is  ecclesiastical :  and  are  not  to  intermeddle 
with  civil  affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth,  unless  by 
way  of  humble  petition  in  cases  extraordinary,"  &c. — Confes- 
sion of  Faith, 

8.  "Whereas,  Synods  and  Councils  may  handle  affairs  which 
concern  the  commonwealth,  'by  way  of  humble  petition  in 
cases  extraordinary.'  "  &c. — Ge^ieral  Assembly,^  1890. 

These  extracts,  taken  from  various  sources,  are  put  at  the 
head  of  this  discussion,  because  they  formulate  articulately 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  it.  But  before  apply- 
ing them  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  must  call  attention  to  an- 
other question  of  some  importance.  The  complainants  seem 
to  limit  their  appeal  to  Scripture  to  the  New  Testament. 

"Under  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Word  of  God  written,  are 
contained  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  .  .  .  All  which 
are  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  life." — Co?ifes- 
sion  oj  Faith. 

"The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  Word  of 
God,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  obedience." — Larger  Catechism. 

1.  "In  cases  extraordinary."  It  is  denied  that  the  case  is 
extraordinary.  We  affirm  that  it  is  such  a  case,  (a)  We 
could  easily  wish  that  our  Church  might  come  to  some  cer- 
tain, settled  conclusion  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  "extraordi- 
nary." In  regard  to  licensure  "in  extraordinary  cases,"  we 
find  extreme  laxity  of  construction  of  this  word  even  by 
those  who  will  have  none  of  such  laxity  in  the  case  before  us. 
They  swing  from  an  intolerable  extreme  on  the  one  hand  to 
an  intolerable  extreme  on  the  other  hand,  (b)  Anything  may 
be  extraordinary,  (1),  in  kind,  as,  e.  the  first  railway  train  : 
(2),  in  intensity,  as,  e.  g.^  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  :  (3),  in 
extent,  as,  e.  g.^  a  man  of  great  mental  power,  such  as  our 
sainted  Dabney  or  Thornwell,  reaching  beyond  the  ken  of 
ordinary  mortals  :  or  (4),  in  efficiency,  such  as  the  blowing  up 
of  a  great  battleship  by  a  little  torpedo  boat.  That  the  Post 
Office  department  is  guilty  in  the  sense  of  the  rule,  or  law,  in 
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the  last  three  senses,  needs  no  proof.  With  ever  increasing 
intensity,  extent,  and  efficiency,  it  has  gone  on,  in  all  these 
respects,  to  such  lengths  that  the  anti-Sabbatarians  claim  the 
field  and  denounce  Sabbatarians  as  impertinent  intruders,  and 
many  timid  Christians  are  afraid  to  assert  God's  law  in  the 
face  of  such  powerful  opposition.  Enemies  numerous  and 
powerful  are  shaking  the  Sabbath  to  its  deepest  foundation. 
A  network  of  railroads  is  spread  out  over  our  whole  country, 
and  the  Sunday-newspapers,  flaming  with  pictures,  teeming 
with  charming  stories  and  exciting  news  from  all  the  world, 
are  delivered  at  our  very  doors  by  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  in- 
ducing hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to  stay  away  from 
church.  We  have  arrived  at  an  extraordinary  stage  in  our 
downward  career  in  this  matter,  (c)  It  is  extraordinary  in 
kind.  The  State  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  gone  about 
to  annul  any  one  of  the  remaining  nine  commandments  of  the 
Decalogue.  It  has  attacked  Moses  only  in  this  one  point — 
the  fourth  commandment ;  and,  viewed  from  any  Christian 
standpoint,  this  is  a  proceeding  without  a  parallel — yea,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  natural  morality,  it  is  a  long  step 
towards  moral  and  national  decay  and  ruin.  Much  more 
might  be  said,  but  enough  is  said,  on  this  point. 

2.  The  Synod's  action  can  be  defended,  in  our  judgment, 
without  recourse  to  the  rule  "that  Synods  and  Councils  may 
handle  affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth  in  extraordi- 
nary cases."  The  fourth  commandment  does  not  concern  the 
commonwealth  in  the  sense  of  that  law.  It  is,  if  viewed 
affirmatively  as  commanding,  truly  both  moral  and  spiritual, 
belonging  by  right  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he,  as 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  has  given  to  the  State  no 
right,  authority  or  commission  to  abrogate  or  annul  this  law. 
When  the  State,  therefore,  presumes  to  set  aside  this  holy 
commandment,  the  State  attacks  the  Church,  assails  her  right, 
and  invades  her  sphere.  The  question,  in  principle,  may  be 
shifted  to  any  other  commandment.  Suppose  it  should  pro- 
hibit, by  law,  our  celebrating  the  I^ord's  Supper,  or  adminis- 
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tering  baptism,  or  our  sending  out  missionaries.  Has  the 
Church  no  right  of  self-protection  ?  Must  she  use  no  means 
for  self-defence?  We  have  an  inherent,  inalienable,  eternal 
right  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  State  and  by  moral,  rational, 
and  rightful  means  seek  to  induce  the  State  to  recede  from  its 
wrong  and  wicked  position,  and  to  grant  to  us  our  right  to 
move  on  in  our  own  sphere  without  interference  of  any  kind 
from  it.  The  doctrine  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  de- 
nied by  the  law  of  God  the  right  to  use  any  means  whatever 
to  protect  herself  when  assailed  from  without  by  the  State, 
makes  her  a  unique  institution — the  only  one  on  the  earth 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  use  of  means  for  self-protection, 
and  for  the  fulfilling  of  her  mission.  Without  the  Sabbath, 
it  is  confessed  by  all,  religion  can  not  survive.  Ungodliness 
through  State-machinery  attacks  it :  shall  godliness  through 
a  fatalistic  ecclesiasticism  deny  it  the  right  of  defence  ?  ''I 
trow  not."  The  sentiment  expressed  in  the  above  quotation 
(No.  1)  from  the  great  Magna  Charta  of  the  Southern  Church 
is  a  truth  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  rights  and  duties. 
Kings,  queens,  empires,  and  nations  come  and  go,  but  the 
right  to  stand  and  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience  for  self- 
protection  and  self-preservation,  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  divinely  appointed  mission,  by  all,  from  the  humblest  to 
the  greatest,  will  abide  on  forever,  and  no  amount  of  sophistry 
will  avail  to  rob  us  of  it. 

"There  are  some  circumstances  concerning  .  .  .  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  common  to  human  actions  and  societies, 
which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian 
prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Word,  which 
are  always  to  be  observed." — Confessio7i  of  Faith. 

An  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  and  conscience  of  men  was 
the  last  and  only  resort  of  our  holy  lyord  in  the  day  of  his 
sorrow  :  "If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil :  BUT 
IF  WELL,  WHY  SMITEST  THOU  ME  ?"  When,  then,  we  chal- 
lenge the  kings  and  potentates  to  remove  their  unholy  hands 
from  the  throat  of  the  Church,  the  blessed  Master's  struggling, 
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suffering  Bride,  his  own  example  points  to  duty  and  shows 
the  way,  and  assures  us  that  we  are  right. 

3.  There  is  a  wide  and  obvious  distinction  between  enacting 
a  law  and  repealing  a  law  :  a  distinction  overlooked  by  the 
complainants,  and  that  ruins  their  cause.  When  the  State 
enacts  a  law,  it  prescribes  penalties  for  its  infraction,  and  modes 
of  procedure  in  trial  and  conviction.  Men  are  made  responsi- 
ble for  its  enforcement.  But  in  repealing  a  law,  pains,  penal- 
ties, agencies  for  enforcing,  etc.^  have  no  place.  No  law  is  left 
to  be  violated,  no  penalty  to  be  inflicted,  no  men  to  enforce 
it,  and  so  on. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Post- 
master General  has  or  has  not  legal  authority  to  order  the 
suspension  of  the  transmission  of  the  mails  and  opening  of 
the  post-ofiices  on  the  Sabbath.  Hence,  the  petition  takes  the 
alternative  form,  requesting  him  to  issue  the  order  if  he  is  not 
compelled  by  law  to  continue  it ;  if  he  be  compelled,  to  seek 
the  repeal  of  the  law  that  makes  such  continuance  compulsory. 
Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  complainants  charge  that 
"Synod  seeks  to  call  into  play  the  machinery  of  the  civil  law, 
with  its  inevitable  accompaniments  of  civil  pains  and  penal- 
tiesy  If  Synod  had  asked  the  government  to  enact  a  law  of 
any  kind,  the  charges  here  made  would  have  had  some  appear- 
ance of  reason  in  them  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  Synod, 
at  most^  only  sought  the  repeal  of  a  compulsory  law,  if  such 
exists,  the  injustice  of  these  allegations  are  manifest  to  all. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  the  changes 
have  been  rung  in  exte7isu  on  the  beautiful  similitude  found 
in  our  Magna  Charta,  ^''Address  to  all  the  Churches  of  Jesus 
Christ,''  &c.  : 

"They  are  as  planets  moving  in  different  orbits,  and  unless  each  is  con- 
fined to  its  own  track,  the  consequences  may  be  as  disastrous  in  the  moral 
world  as  the  collision  of  different  spheres  in  the  world  of  matter," 

But  when  one,  the  State,  has  left  its  sphere  and  has  invaded 
the  orbit  of  the  other,  the  Church,  as  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  our  government  annulling  the  fourth  commandment ;  the 
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collision  has  come,  and  the  predicted  disasters  are  in  sight. 
The  question  is  no  longer  one  of  what  ought  to  be  or  to  have 
been,  but  as  to  what  must  be  done  to  avert  the  foreseen  and 
impending  ruin.  It  is  an  imbecility  to  sit  idly  and  discuss 
theories  of  sanitation  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  yellow 
fever,  when  the  disease  is  now  here  and  raging.  Not  a  theory 
but  a  condition  must  be  met. 

Since,  then,  as  we  have  shown,  the  State  has  set  aside  the 
fourth  commandment,  whether  by  custom  or  legal  enactment, 
the  condition  is  one  of  a  collision  that  has  occurred^  and  the 
supreme  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  avert  the  disasters  and  termi- 
nate the  collision.  Passive  resistence  means  surrender.  The 
collision  is  ended  in  that  case  by  the  Church  abandoning  the 
fourth  commandment,  quoad  hoc. 

The  reader  is  now  begged  to  note  that  Synod  sought  only 
and  the  whole  of  her  petition  was,  that  the  State  recede  from 
its  invasion  of  her  orbit.  The  right  of  humbly  petitioning 
an  intruder  into  our  affairs  to  get  out,  is  inalienable  and  can 
not  be  ceded  away  even  by  conventional  articles  of  a  Consti- 
tution. To  deny  this  is  to  reduce  man's  agency  to  zero,  Pyr- 
rhonical  in  theory  and  fanatical  in  practice.  The  Synod 
needs  no  sheltering  by  the  rule  for  extraordinary  cases.  The 
right  of  self-protection  and  the  duty  of  self-propagation,  gleam- 
ing forth  from  every  page  of  our  Constitution  and  of  the  Word 
of  God,  will  stand  till  the  Master  comes.  By  transmuting 
our  petition  requesting,  if  any  act  of  legislation  at  all,  only 
the  repeal  of  the  law  making  compulsory  the  transmission  of 
mails  and  opening  of  post-offices  on  Sunday,  into  a  petition  to 
enact  a  Sunday  law,  or  laws,  the  complainants  simply  created 
a  man  of  straw.    So  much  for  this  point. 

4.  Our  view  is  the  historic  and  traditional  view  of  our 
American  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Canada.  We  say  nothing  about  the  Churches  of 
England  and  the  Continent,  because  we  know  nothing  about 
them  hereon,  and  have  not  the  means  of  informing  ourselves; 
and  we  say  little  about  the  attitude  of  the  Northern  Churches 
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since  1861,  because  they  have  all  more  or  less  gone  into  poli- 
tics, a  thing  we  abhor.  The  General  Assembly,  in  1812,  pe- 
titioned Congress  touching  Sabbath  mails,  and  we  know  of 
no  protest  or  dissent.  Another  petition  to  the  same  body  was 
prepared  and  sent  up  in  1814.  The  matter  received  endorse- 
ment in  1815  and  in  1816  by  the  Assembly  of  each  year.  In 
1862,  while  smarting  under  the  wrongs  done  us  by  the  politi- 
cations  of  our  Northern  brethren,  and  while  vehemently  pro- 
testing against  the  same,  our  own  General  Assembly,  overtured 
by  Tuskaloosa  Presbytery,  sent  up  to  our  Government  at 
Richmond  a  petition  about  Sabbath  observance,  and  in  1863, 
on  motion  of  the  noble  and  now  sainted  Col.  J.  T.  L,.  Preston, 
''implored  the  legislators  of  our  land"  to  take  action  respect- 
ing keeping  the  Sabbath  holy.  The  same  year  our  country's 
peerless  chieftain  and  liberty's  martyr.  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson, 
sought  the  same  result  in  the  same  way.  In  1878,  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  our  General  Assembly  went  into  co-operation 
with  the  American  Sabbath  Union,  the  main  effort  of  which 
is  by  petition  and  otherwise  to  secure  legislation  in  favor  of 
Sunday  rest.  This  union  is,  in  part,  our  agent,  and  has  our 
indorsement.  In  1898,  our  General  Assembly,  in  a  judicial 
case,  decided,  by  145  to  25,  that  our  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  right  one.  The  Synods  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
Texas,  all  have  petitioned  the  State.  Moreover,  the  General 
Assembly  petitioned  the  State  in  a  matter,  to  our  mind,  purely 
political — to  substitute  arbitration  for  war  as  the  means  of 
settling  international  disputes.  This  petition  was  sent  to  all 
the  governments  of  Christendom,  and  was  approved  by  several 
Assemblies.  Such  is  some  of  our  testimony  that  it  is  our  his- 
toric policy  to  exercise  the  right  of  petition. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  made  up 
largely  of  those  who  represent  the  Free  and  U.  P.  Churches 
and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  holds  clearly  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  Church  and  a  free  State  ;  and  that  neither  shall 
interfere  with  the  other  in  its  own  proper  sphere.    Still  the 
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right  of  petition  is  held  fast  and  vigorously  exercised  in  regard 
to  matters  where  great  moral  issues  are  involved.  Not  only 
so,  but  deputations  from  the  Churches  will  wait  on  the  civil 
authorities,  and  urge  measures  which  are  for  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  community.  As  examples  where  this  is  done  may  be 
mentioned  :  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  Sabbath  observ- 
ance in  every  phase  of  it,  as  represented  by  railroads  (they 
have  no  Sunday  papers),  and  especially  the  Manitoba  School 
case  which  agitated  the  country  for  several  years.  On  this 
question  the  General  Assembly  often  made  representations  to 
the  State.  While  all  this  was  done  in  a  public  way,  careful 
instruction  and  constant  preaching  were  carried  on.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  Canada  far  more  than  in  this  country  the  whole 
moral  force  of  the  churches,  as  representing  religion,  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  actions  of  public 
men.  Any  one  acquainted  at  all  with  the  conditions  of  public 
life  and  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  religion  in  the 
two  countries,  can  not  fail  to  note  the  marked  difference.  If 
there  be  danger,  and  there  is  great  danger,  in  the  blending  of 
Church  and  State  together,  there  may  be  some  danger  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  an  absolute  ignoring  each  of  the  other. 

5.  At  once,  if  possible,  the  most  serious  and  the  most  ob- 
jectionable feature  of  the  Complaint  against  the  Synod  is  that 
it  tries  to  exclude  all  official  communication  between  Church 
and  State.  It  tries  to  fix  an  impassable  gulf,  like  that  between 
heaven  and  hell,  betwixt  the  Church  and  the  State,  so  that 
official  communication  shall  be  constitutionally  impossible. 
This  is  the  magnum  opus  elaboratum  C2im  omnibus  viribus — 
summa  contentio  of  the  complainants.  They  cared  little  about 
the  matter  of  correspondence — indeed,  they  allowed  that  our 
efforts  to  save  the  Christian  Sabbath  for  our  Church  and  coun- 
try were  in  themselves  not  vicious,  but,  in  a  certain  sense, 
commendable.  Our  great  crime,  in  their  judgment,  was,  we 
addressed  an  official  communication  to  the  State.  If  we  had 
taken  recess  for  ten  minutes  as  a  Synod ^  and  retained  the  same 
formal  organization  as  a  convention  or  mass  meeting,  and  as 
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such  had  done  the  same  thing  we  did  as  a  Synod,  no  complaint 
would  have  been  made.  Yea,  if  we  had  made  the  arrangement 
in  the  church,  then  gone  out  and  signed  the  petition  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  church,  still  all  would  have  been  right.  Our 
crime  consisted,  then,  not  in  the  matter  of  our  petition,  or  the 
form  of  it,  but  in  the  single  fact  that  it  was  an  official  com- 
munication to  the  State.  Here,  then,  we  are  confronted  face 
to  face  with  a  new  theory  of  high-churchism.  The  Church 
must  strut  along  the  boulevards  of  earth,  daintily  handling 
her  immaculate  skirts,  nose  to  the  front,  eyes  to  the  sky,  mouth 
pinched  shut,  as  dumb  as  a  mummy  quoad  all  human  govern- 
ments, moral  agencies  or  influences,  and  rational  endeavors  in 
the  use  of  means  to  sustain  herself  or  conserve  the  holy  com- 
mandments of  God  !  The  State  may  annul  every  command- 
ment of  God  without  an  official  word  from  her  majestic, 
imperial  lips  !  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  she 
shall  speak  never !    Complaint  is  made  against  the  Synod  thus : 

''It  is  an  ov^'PiciAT,  cormnunication  presented  by  the  official  representa- 
tives of  Christ's  spirittial  kingdom  to  an  official  representative  of  the  U?iited 
States  Government. ' '  ''Has  Christ  authorized  those  whom  he  has  appointed 
to  be  his  representatives  in  his  spiritual  kingdom  to  have  any  officiai, 
intercourse^  negotiations  or  relatio7is  whatsoever  with  the  repi-esentatives 
of  any  human  government  in  their  official  character?'' 

See  how  labored  is  the  effort  to  make  the  point  clear  and 
certain  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  Church  either 
address  a  communication  to  the  State  or  receive  one  from  it. 
She  is  to  know  nobody  but  God  and  herself — to  have  no  con- 
sciousness but  God-consciousness  and  self-consciousness,  qttoad 
official  intercourse.  If  the  State  should  fall  among  thieves, 
like  the  man  on  the  way  to  Jericho,  she  must  act  the  part  of 
the  Pharisee,  and  no  amount  of  possible  good  she  might  do 
will  justify  her  condescension  to  the  example  of  a  certain 
Samaritan.    Let  us  see  how  this  works  in  detail. 

The  Church  has  and  must  have  property-rights  and  legal 
standing  under  the  State.  This  theory  denies  her  all  official 
intercourse  with  the  State.  Suppose  the  Church  should  want 
a  charter  for  a  Church  college  in  Georgia  :  how  shall  she  get 
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it  ?  She  must  communicate  with  the  State  officials  either  by 
letter  or  by  a  delegate.  In  case  her  chartered  institutions  are 
about  to  dissolve  by  the  time  limit  of  their  charters,  how  shall 
she  secure  their  renewal  ?  Only  by  a  similar  appeal  to  the 
State.  If  in  a  will  money  be  left  to  our  Church,  and  heirs 
contest  the  will,  how  shall  she  defend  her  rights?  By  going 
before  the  State's  court  in  the  person  of  her  representative.  If 
our  property-rights  are  invaded  in  foreign  lands,  to  whom  can 
we  look,  to  whom  do  we  look,  but  to  our  own  government, 
and  through  it  to  foreign  governments,  for  the  protection  of 
our  rights?  If  the  lives  of  our  missionaries  are  imperilled,  to 
whom  do  we  hasten  with  our  appeals  but  to  State  officials 
here  and  consuls  abroad  ?  When  we  organize  a  Church,  or 
seek  to  form  a  board  of  trustees  or  directors,  to  whom  do  we 
appeal  or  apply?  Who  alone  can  constitute  such  boards? 
•  The  State.  To  whom  did  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson  appeal  when 
his  honor  as  a  servant  of  God  was  assailed  ?  Did  he  wait  on 
God  for  vindication  ?  No  !  He  did  what  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  and  was  right  in  doing :  he  appealed  unto  Caesar. 

We  know  the  reply  attempted  :  "We  do  these  things  as  citi- 
zens, not  as  Christians,  much  less  as  Church  courts."  Answer: 

(a)  This  might  but  does  not  apply  to  Dr.  Robinson's  case, 
but  does  not,  and  can  not,  to  the  other  cases. 

(b)  What  is  wrong  for  a  Church  as  a  Church  is  wrong  for 
a  Christian  as  a  Christian,  and  especially  for  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  rule  we  combat 
excludes  all  rights,  all  duties,  all  privileges,  all  reputation 
and  character  as  Christians^  and  as  ministers,  elders,  etc.,  and 
allows  only  these  as  citizens.  The  rule  admits  that  only  civic 
right,  civic  privileges,  civic  good  name,  etc.,  are  allowable  be- 
fore human  courts,  and  denies  all  other  and  additional  rights 
to  church-members  and  officers  as  such.  To  appeal  to  a  civil 
court  to  protect  a  Christian  right,  is  just  what  the  Complaint 
condemns. 

(c)  Directors,  trustees,  and  other  men,  who  go  before  legis- 
latures, governors,  courts,  etc.,  to  secure  or  to  manage  prop- 
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erty  rights,  or  any  other  kind  of  rights,  go  as  representatives 
of  the  Church.  By  her  commission,  by  her  authority,  in  her 
name,  they  go ;  and,  without  such  relation  between  her  and 
them,  they  would  be  regarded  and  treated  as  frauds,  and  right- 
fully. Such  a  relation  is  the  essential  condition  of  their  ap- 
pearing before  the  State  for  the  Church.  But  that  she  does 
what  her  agents  do  is  a  maxim  of  both  law  and  morals.  Facit 
per  almm  facit  per  se^  is  a  sound  principle,  and  applies  strictly. 

(d)  Prior  to  the  existence  of  trustees,  directors,  etc.,  some 
Church  official  must  appear  before  some  State  official  and 
seek  their  appointment.  Intercommunication  in  some  way  is 
a  necessity  in  order  to  the  State's  knowing  what  is  wanted. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  Church  must  have  some 
relation  to  the  State,  must  have  some  intercommunication 
with  the  State,  must  have  some  respect  for  the  State,  and 
must  be  respected  by  the  State,  she  must  lose  her  wits  and 
run  into  Hildebrandism,  or  submit  the  crown-rights  of  her 
Husband,  Lord,  and  King  to  the  domination  of  the  State — 
run  into  Erastianism.  The  Church  and  State,  like  a  twin 
brother  and  sister,  may  be  free  and  equal,  each  supreme  in 
his  or  her  sphere,  yet  on  speaking  terms  at  least,  without  the 
thought,  wish  or  right,  of  marriage.  Neither  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  nor  the  writer  of  this  article  can  be  accused 
of  Brastian  tendencies  with  the  slightest  degree  of  truth  or 
justice.  We  deny  the  slightest  intimation  that  we  have  sought 
"to  call  into  play  the  machinery  of  civil  law,  with  its  inevi- 
table accompaniments  of  civil  pains  and  penalties ;"  or  that 
we,  "under  the  guise  of  respectful  petition,  in  reality"  called 
on  "human  governments"  to  "aid  in  securing  reverence  for 
and  obedience  to  His  law." 

6.  The  Complaint  attacks  the  Constitution  of  our  Church. 
Chapter  XXXI.,  Section  IV.,  from  the  words,  "Unless  by  way 
of  humble  petition,"  &c.,  to  the  end,  was  declared  to  be  an 
anachronism  and  in  conflict  with  the  rest  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  Form  of  Government.  &c.  Upon  this  but  little  needs 
to  be  said.    But  (a),  it  is  a  part  of  our  Standards,  right  or 
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wrong ;  (b)  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  there  by  right,  inas- 
much as  our  fathers  in  sweeping  away  every  vestige  of  Eras- 
tianism,  retained  it  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  section  ;  (c)  the 
exception  is  a  practical  necessity,  as  we  have  already  shown  ; 
(d)  if  it  were  there  not  by  right,  the  Constitution  itself  pro- 
vides for  its  own  amendments  in  another  and  direct  and  only 
way ;  (e)  the  determination  of  a  judicial  case  under  the  rule, 
if  wrongly  made,  leaves  the  law  still  on  the  statute  book  in 
full  force ;  (f)  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to  attack  men  living 
under  a  law  to  get  rid  of  that  law.  It  makes  obedience  liable 
to  prosecution,  and  renders  one  unsafe  no  matter  whether  he 
obeys  or  disobeys,  and  for  this  reason  is  anarchical  in  its 
tendencies.  Complaint  is  made  that  Synod,  by  signing  this 
petition  to  the  Postmaster  General,  ''Hnitiated  a  policy^  We 
maintain  that  we  did  not  initiate  this  business.  Our  Church 
has  had  this  policy  for  nearly  a  hundred  years !  First  in  the 
mother  Church  and  then  in  our  Southern  Church  !  See  rec- 
ords recited  already  above. 

8.  An  important  part  of  the  Complaint  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  charged  that  by  petitioning  the  State  touching 
its  violation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  the  Synod  weakened 
out  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  did  so  at  an  especially  inopportune  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
tendency  on  all  sides  is  to  the  obscuration  of  that  point.  In 
reply  to  this  charge  we  submit  the  following  considerations  : 
(a)  If  such  a  result  should  occur,  justly  or  unjustly,  none 
would  regret  it  more  than  ourselves.  Of  all  the  Churches  of 
Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  world  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  alone  has  stood  for,  and  still  stands  for,  the  non-secular 
non-political  character  and  mission  of  his  Kingdom,  and  we 
believe  that  to  stand  and  testify  for  this  principle  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  worthy  mission  of  our  Church,  itself  alone  justifying 
the  maintenance  of  our  separate  existence ;  and,  if  the  issue 
comes,  we  shall  not  be  found  wanting,  or  lagging  in  the  battle. 
We  shall  then  challenge  the  complainants  to  stand  with  us. 
On  that  point  we  will  have  victory  or  a  split. 
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(b)  We  deny  sitnpliciter  that  such  a  result  will  follow  either 
justly  or  unjustly.  We  have  only  asked  the  State  politely, 
respectfully,  kindly,  to  repeal  a  law  making  Sabbath-desecra- 
tion compulsory,  if  such  a  law  exists ;  or,  if  such  does  not 
exist,  to  terminate  the  existence  of  an  official  mandate  that 
makes  such  violation  compulsory  upon  the  employees  of  the 
Post-Office  department.  We  neither  offered  to  the  State  ad- 
vice, aid  or  comfort,  nor  sought  these  from  it.  The  State  and 
the  Church  are  in  collision,  and  we  asked  the  State,  the  in- 
vading party,  to  step  down  and  out  of  our  sphere — to  terminate 
the  collision.  Instead,  therefore,  of  inviting  a  future  collision 
we  are  seeking  to  terminate  the  present  one.  Our  whole  in- 
fluence, example  and  action  combined  to  discredit  mutual 
intermeddling. 

(c)  The  Complaint  and  those  who  sustained  it  have  unwit- 
tingly struck  our  testimony  the  only  and  the  hardest  blow 
it  has  received  by  pushing  it  out  of  its  own  sphere  and  press- 
ing it  into  a  new  and  indefensible  one.  What  is  that  evil 
thing  against  which  we  have  borne  our  testimony  ?  Confes- 
sedly on  all  hands,  it  is  dealing  with  Political  questions. 
But  what  are  political  questions  ?  Is  the  fourth  commandment 
one  of  them  ? 

Our  contention  and  testifying  came  about  in  this  wise  : 
The  Mother  Church  decided  a  political  question  (the  question 
whether  the  citizen's  allegiance  was  first  to  his  State  and  then 
to  the  United  States,  or  first  to  the  United  States  and  then  to 
the  State),  and  bound  its  decision  on  the  consciences  of  men, 
making  loyalty  to  the  United  States  Government  a  test  of 
good  standing  in  the  Church.  The  wrong  done,  as  we  see  it, 
was  not  in  making  a  wrong  decision,  though  we  hold  that  it 
was  wrong  and  silly  ;  but  that  it  was  decided  at  all,  or  even 
considered.  It  was  a  plain,  clear  case  of  importing  politics 
and  State-craft  into  the  Church.  We  planted  ourselves  on 
the  broad,  clear,  clean-cut,  intelligent.  Scriptural  principle 
that  political  qtiestions  are  not  to  be  determijted  or  handled  by 
ecclesiastical  courts.    In  doing  so,  we  took  a  noble  stand  for 
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a  most  important  truth.  Our  course  was  wise,  our  cause  was 
just,  and  our  testimony  is  none  too  emphatic.  We  are  truly 
glad  the  Christian  world  is  beginning  to  find  out  what  it  is 
we  are  contending  for.  But  now  come  the  complainants,  not 
to  charge  us  with  introducing  some  political  question  into  the 
Church,  but  with  petitioning  the  State  to  cease  its  intrusion 
into  the  Church  !  The  subject  matter  is  not  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  fourth  commandment ;  the  act 
we  performed  was  not  to  legislate  but  to  petition  ;  what  we 
sought  was  not  State  help  but  to  get  rid  of  State  hindrance ; 
and  the  end  aimed  at  is  that  each  party.  Church  and  State, 
may  move  on  in  its  own  sphere  without  molestation  from  the 
other.  To  push  the  doctrine,  the  principle,  we  have  con- 
tended for,  of  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  into  the 
extreme  of  not  admitting  that  the  Church,  when  invaded  by 
the  State,  can  assert  her  right,  by  requesting  or  petitioning  it 
to  recede  from  its  unholy  and  wicked  invasion,  is  a  perversion 
of  the  principle  itself  to  a  bad  use,  and  reflexively  will  bring 
it  into  disrepute. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  us  when  our  Southern  Church  aban- 
dons her  high  clear  vantage  ground,  and  condescends  to  hair- 
splitting to  define  exactly  how  much  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment is  political,  civil,  secular,  and  just  how  it  can  be  treated 
so  as  not  to  touch  the  State's  political  part.  It  is  far  better 
for  us  to  take  the  common-sensed  ground  that  a  State  may 
invade  a  Church  as  well  as  a  Church  invade  a  State,  and  that 
when  the  State  has  done  so,  the  Church  has  a  natural,  inalien- 
able right  to  ask  the  State  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict  and 
allow  her  to  go  on  undisturbed  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  her 
own  duty.    We  thereby  retain  our  testimony  in  its  integrity. 

9.  We  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  restatement  of  our 
own  views  in  the  premises  :  (a)  We  hold  that  the  Church  and 
the  State  cannot  come  into  collision  unless  the  one  or  the  other 
has  blundered.  But  we  hold  that  with  human  nature  as  it  is, 
each  of  them  is  liable  to  blunder,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
both  of  them  have  blundered,  and  have  done  so  in  many  and 
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serious  instances,  (b)  When  one  or  other  has  blundered,  a 
new  condition  arises,  requiring  a  readjustment.  The  question 
for  practical  solution  is.  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  given  case  ? 
We  do  not  care  to  answer  this  question  for  the  State,  seeing 
that  its  resources  for  self-protection  are  in  sight,  are  ample, 
and  visible,  and  speak  with  powerful  eloquence,  and  command 
respect.  But  what  shall  the  Church  do  when  the  State  is  the 
aggressor  ?  Is  she  allowed  to  use  rational  and  moral  means 
to  induce  the  State  to  terminate  its  aggression  ?  Can  she  not 
appear  at  its  bar  and  point  out  the  fact  and  nature  of  its  inva- 
sion, the  great  injury  thus  done  to  her,  and  the  awful  disasters 
sure  to  come  to  it  and  her  in  consequence  of  its  blunder  ?  Is 
she  precluded  by  the  law  of  her  King  from  all  respectful,  hon- 
orable, rightful  effort  to  secure  the  free  right  to  do  her  own 
work  without  obstruction  by  the  State  ?  The  Complaint  says. 
Yes :  we  say  No  to  this  last  question.  The  Complaint  silences 
the  Church  absolutely  in  the  presence  of  the  State.  In  its 
view  she  cannot  even  humbly  petition  the  State,  without  vio- 
lating the  fundamental  nature  of  her  commission  and  the  law 
of  her  King.  No  matter  how  much  evil  she  might  thereby 
avoid,  and  how  much  good  she  might  accomplish,  she  must 
remain  a  passive,  silent  spectator.  Whatever  else  must  go  to 
ruin,  her  sublime  silence  must  be  maintained  as  the  dominant 
principle  of  her  conduct  and  the  quasi  chief  end  of  her  being ! 
(c)  There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that  the  Church  should 
let  the  State  absolutely  alone  where  the  State  is  not  trenching 
on  her  ground,  and  that  the  utmost  she  ought  to  do  where  the 
State  obstructs,  is  to  seek  the  removal  of  the  obstruction,  and 
a  free  field  to  do  her  work.  She  has  no  right  to  seek  State 
aid  to  do  her  work  in  spiritual  things.  Not  State  laws  and 
constitutions  but  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  (d)  The  Church  is  dependent  on  the  State  in  the 
matter  of  property  rights,  and  also  for  lawful  protection  in 
numerous  ways,  and,  therefore,  may  make  representations  to  it 
in  whatever  way  may  seem  best  to  herself,  whether  by  letter,  or 
by  special  agent  or  representative,  or  by  an  official,  (e)  There 
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is  a  distinction,  a  wide  distinction,  between  the  visible  Church 
and  the  invisible  Church.  The  effort  to  spiritualize  the  visible 
into  the  invisible  is  unwise.  She  has  material  interests  that 
are  subject  to  the  laws  and  modes  of  procedure  found  among 
men.  She  has  moral  relations  to  this  world  which  she  cannot 
afford  to  ignore.  They  are  incidental  to  her  great  commission, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  exist.  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world 
and  light  must  be  seen.  If  the  State  ought  to  be  moral,  much 
more  ought  the  Church.  Her  light  should  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  her  good  works  and  glorify  her  Master. 
Lancaster^  S.  C.  C.  W.  Humphreys. 


VL  THE  FOURTH  ECLOGUE  OF  VIRGIL. 

Among  the  shorter  classic  poems  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of 
Virgil  holds  an  eminent  place.  Particular  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  this  choice  work,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
harmonious  felicity  of  its  language,  not  merely  for  the  fasci- 
nating beauty  of  the  imagery  employed,  but  chiefly  because  of 
the  singular  coincidences  between  passages  and  expressions  in 
the  Fourth  Eclogue  and  portions  of  the  Messianic  prophecies 
of  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah.  These 
similarities  of  thought  and  structure  to  Holy  Writ  render  this 
poem  an  ever  new  delight,  and  commend  its  study  to  each 
generation  of  students.  Thus,  again  and  again,  lovers  of  Latin 
literature  have  reviewed  this  PoLivio  with  ever  growing  en- 
thusiasm for  its  scope  and  expression,  finding  in  it  the  best  of 
all  those  supreme  traits  of  the  Prince  of  Latin  Poets,  which 
won  from  Cicero  the  encomium,  ^''Magnae  spes  altera  Romae?^ 

THE  POET. 

Pompey  the  Great  and  Licinius  Crassus  being  Consuls,  sev- 
enty years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  an  Italian  mother  in 
the  hamlet  of  Andes,  three  miles  from  Mantua,  found  the  Ides 
of  October  a  white  day  in  her  life,  as  it  had  brought  to  her  a 
son.  The  child  was  named  Publius  Virgilius  Maro.  The 
family  of  Virgil,  while  humble,  was  honorable.  Later,  among 
the  relatives  of  Maia,  his  mother,  came  Quintilius  Varus,  who 
rose  so  high  in  the  favor  of  Augustus  that  he  was  made  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  holding  that  office  when  the  Christ  was  born. 
This  Varus  favored  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  and  maintained 
him  to  "reign  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod."  Later  he 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Germany,  and  there, 
by  neglect  of  the  warning  of  Segestes,  king  of  the  Cotti,  suf- 
fered that  tremendous  defeat  wherein  three  entire  Roman 
legions  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Gauls  under  Arminius,  at 
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the  Teutobergiensis  Saltus.  Varus  in  his  despair,  died  by  his 
own  hand.  So  were  his  ears  sealed  to  those  doleful  cries  of 
Augustus,  when  he  would  beat  his  head  against  the  walls  of 
his  palace  wailing — "Varus !  give  me  back  my  legions 
While  the  stock  of  Varus  was  lowly,  as  was  that  of  his  cognata 
Maia,  the  mother  of  Virgil,  there  seems  to  have  been  genius 
among  the  hereditaments  of  the  line.  Maia's  son  was  destined 
to  eternal  fame.  His  childhood  repeats  the  experience  of  many 
poets.  His  first  years  were  passed  as  part  of  that  simple,  rural 
life  which  he  sings  so  masterfully  in  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 

The  peasant  proprietors  among  the  Latins  seem  to  have  set 
high  value  on  learning,  and  spared  no  sacrifice  to  secure  edu- 
cation for  sons  who  gave  token  of  intellectual  power.  Horace, 
in  the  Sixth  Satire,  pathetically  tells  us  how  his  own  good 
father  placed  him  in  school  with  the  sons  of  far  richer  men, 
and,  not  being  able  to  secure  a  suitable  slave  to  act  as  paeda- 
gogus,  himself  escorted  his  son  to  and  fro  through  the  streets. 

Actuated  by  the  same  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  his  child, 
the  father  of  Virgil  kept  him  for  ten  years  in  the  best  schools 
of  Cremona,  until,  at  seventeen,  the  lad  like  other  Latin  youth, 
assumed  the  toga  virilis.  Intent  on  higher  mental  discipline, 
Virgil  went  to  Naples,  where  he  studied  medicine,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  Greek.  The  study  of  Greek  was  his 
darling  occupation,  and  in  it  he  became  a  master.  At  that 
date  one  of  the  most  widely  copied  and  disseminated  books  in 
the  Greek  language,  was  one  which  had  emanated  from  the 
Hellenist  schools  and  colonies  at  Alexandria,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Ptolemy  III.,  the  Septuaginta  or  translation  into  Greek 
of  the  Hebrew  Sacred  Books.  This  version  was  concluded 
about  221  B.  C.  "In  such  manner,"  says  A.  Edersheim,  "the 
LXX.  version  became  really  the  people's  Bible  to  that  large 
Jewish  world  through  which  Christianity  was  afterwards  to 
address  itself  to  mankind."  Copies  of  the  Septuagint  were 
enormously  multiplied,  and  carried  by  Jews  into  "every  nation 
under  Heaven."  A  lover  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a  col- 
lector of  Greek  books,  could  scarcely  be  without  knowledge 
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of  so  popular  a  work.  A  poet  would  be  as  little  likely  to  ignore 
a  book  so  full  of  magnificent  poetry  as  this,  which  embraced 
the  stately  Song  of  Moses ;  the  sombre  splendors  of  the  book 
of  Job ;  the  harmonies  of  the  Psalms ;  the  Philosophy  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  and  Proverbs ;  the  Oriental  magnificence  of  The 
Song  ;  the  glorious  strains  of  Isaiah  ;  the  tender  minor  key  of 
Jeremiah  ;  the  marvelous  imagery  of  Daniel  and  Bzekiel ;  the 
sweet  preludes  and  fuller  lays  of  the  minor  prophets.  This 
storehouse  of  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  was  opened  to  Virgil 
in  the  pages  of  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  him  as  ignorant  of  them.  Here  he  must  have  largely  fed 
his  beauty  and  harmony-loving  soul.  It  is  far  from  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  the  reading  of  the  '%aw  and  the  Pro- 
phets" would  have  made  Virgil  a  ''proselyte  of  the  gate."  The 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  now,  with  the  whole 
New  Testament  to  reinforce  them,  does  not  have  the  invariable 
effect  of  drawing  men  to  God.  The  Jews  were  a  despised  race. 
Seneca  later  named  them  the  "vilest  of  mankind."  The  stu- 
dent of  the  Epicurean  Philosophy,  the  pupil  of  Syro,  ambitious 
for  the  favor  of  kings  and  kingship  among  poets,  was  little 
likely  to  ally  himself  with  a  creed  or  nation  so  incompetent  to 
forward  him  in  life. 

When  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Virgil  returned  to  his  pa- 
ternal home,  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  fallen  to  his 
inheritance.  It  was  a  home  most  dear  to  him  in  its  very  sim- 
plicity.   He  cries  out  his  true  emotions  when  he  says — 

'''En  unquam  patrios  longo  post  tempore  fines 
Pauperes  et  tuguri,''  &c. 

That  pathetic  mea  rega  goes  straight  to  the  heart — "his 
home,  his  kingdom." 

Already  the  poetry  of  Virgil  had  happily  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  lovers  of  literature.  Among  them  Pollio,  distin- 
guished alike  in  poetry  and  in  arms,  was  commandant  in  Cis- 
Alpine  Gaul,  wherein  lay  Mantua.  Augustus,  having  decreed 
to  divide  the  lands  about  Mantua  among  his  veterans,  the 
farm  of  Virgil  was  embraced  in  this  most  cruel  confiscation. 
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Pollio — apparently  indifferent  to  injustice,  unless  it  bore  hard 
upon  a  poet,  commended  the  case  of  Virgil  to  tht:  wealthy 
Maecenas,  the  splendid  friend  of  kings,  and  patron  of  litera- 
ture, and  by  him  the  favor  of  Augustus  in  behalf  of  Virgil  was 
secured.  His  ''^Pmiperis  et  tiiguri  conges  turn  cespite  culmen'^ 
was  spared  to  him. 

Further  residence  on  the  little  estate  seems  to  have  been 
rendered  unattractive  by  the  prepotent  and  contumacious  be- 
havior of  Areus,  a  veteran  centurion,  to  whom  Virgil's  land  had 
been  given.  The  man  of  culture  and  the  servant  of  the  muse 
could  not  contend  with  the  son  of  Mars,  whose  iron  hand  had 
not  even  the  velvet  glove  to  commend  it.  The  softer  manners 
of  Magna  Roma  appealed  to  the  singer,  and  there  he  took  up 
his  abode.  Pollio  and  Maecenas  were  his  friends,  and  fre- 
quent hosts  ;  Augustus  loved  and  honored  him.  Cicero  eulo- 
gized him  in  stately  periods ;  and  the  flippant  Horace  made 
him  his  friend.  We  have  in  the  Fifth  Satire  (Book  I.)  of 
Horace,  the  chronicle  of  an  excursion  which  he  made  in  com- 
pany with  Virgil.  This  poet  of  the  lighter  mind  e\'idently 
loved  the  man  of  loftier  heart  and  more  resplendent  genius. 
To  this  his  Ode  (Books  1,  3,)  on  the  departure  of  Virgil  for 
Greece,  bears  witness,  and  that  Ode  (Ib.^  24,)  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  console  Virgil  for  the  death  of  his  friend,  Quin- 
tilius,  whom  ^''Nigro  compulerit  Merciirms  gregiy 

At  ease  in  Rome,  and  favored  by  forture,  Virgil  began  to 
write  his  Eclogues.  Theocritus,  one  of  his  favorite  Greek  au- 
thors, had  written  pastorals  called  Idyllia^  and  him  Virgil 
freely  imitated  in  his  Eclogues,  or  "chosen  poems,"  which,  as 
collected,  he  named  "Bucolica,"  or  Shepherd  Songs.  The 
direct  inspirer  of  these  songs  was  Pollio,  and  to  Pollio  the 
Fourth  Eclogue  is  addressed. 

THE  DATE. 

This  was  the  717  A.  U.  C,  37  B.  C.  The  second  triumvi- 
rate was  holding  world  sway.  Octavian,  moving  toward  the 
imperial  purple,' had  appropriated  Italy  and  the  West.  The 
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eastern  world  wherein  Egypt  and  its  Queen  lured  him  to  ruin, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Antonius,  while  I^epidus  withdrew  to 
Africa,  there  to  hide  his  chagrin  and  nurse  the  pining  sick- 
ness of  disappointed  hope.  Already  in  the  dreams  of  Octavian 
lay  the  vision  of  a  subdued  world,  a  conquered  peace.  Yet  a 
very  few  years  of  sporadic  tumults,  and  Octavian,  become  Au- 
gustus Caesar,  should  close  with  his  imperial  hand  the  doors 
of  the  Temple  of  Janus  Quirinus,  when  "repose  had  been  given 
to  the  whole  earth." 

Slowly,  gently  as  dawn-light  grows  in  the  Eastern  sky,  the 
time  drew  on  which  Zechariah  had  seen  in  vision,  "and  they 
answered  the  Angel  of  the  I^ord  which  stood  among  the  myrtle 
trees,  and  said.  We  have  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth, 
and  behold  all  the  earth  sitteth  still,  and  is  at  rest."  Such  a 
calm  was  drifting  nearer,  as  a  later  poet  named 

*'A  universal  peace,  on  sea  and  land." 
THE  OCCASION. 

The  Second  Triumvirate  had  swept  into  power  in  true  Sul- 
lan  fashion.  A  deadly  proscription  had  robbed  Rome  of  many 
of  her  choicest  citizens.  Among  the  first  to  fall  had  been 
Cicero,  glory  of  Roman  orators  and  philosophers.  United  only 
in  their  deeds  of  tyrannous  vengeance,  the  triumvers  were  at 
strife  among  themselves.  Octavia,  the  well-beloved  sister  of 
Octavian,  mediated  a  peace  between  them.  Antony  ap- 
proached Brundisium  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  Being  refused 
reception  by  the  city,  he  moved  on  to  Tarentum.  His  words 
were  of  peace — his  appearances  were  of  war.  Once  again  com- 
missioners were  sent  from  the  capital  to  meet  Antonius,  and 
re-affirm  the  three  years'  old  "Treaty  of  Brundisium."  These 
officials  were  the  same  who  had  settled  the  former  peace — 
Cocceius  and  Maecenas.  Cocceius  Nerva  was  a  friend  alike 
to  Antonius  and  Octavian.  The  family  of  Nerva  was  noble 
and  influential.  A  later  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  famous  jurist,  was 
Consul  in  A.  D.  22.  Always  friends  and  favorites  of  the  em- 
perors, this  line  at  length  reached,  in  Cocceius  Nerva,  the 
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Emperor,  the  Imperial  throne.  This  Nerva  Imperator  showed, 
during  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  wisdom,  justice,  and  clem- 
ency. He  adopted  Trajan  to  succeed  him  in  the  Empire.  To 
Cocceius  Nerva,  Maecenas  was  a  suitable  colleague.  No  citizen 
of  Rome  was  more  distinguished.  I^earned  and  judicious,  a 
lover  of  art  and  song,  a  patriot,  a  courtier,  patron  of  poets,  and 
light  of  his  age,  one  of  the  enormously  wealthy  men  of  the 
luxurious  world-center,  Maecenas  had  active  part  in  all  the 
great  events  of  the  period.  Maecenas  invited  Horace  the  poet 
to  accompany  him  to  Brundisium,  and  Cocceius  took  Fonteius. 
At  Sinuessa  they  were  met  by  Virgil,  Plotius  Tucca,  and 
Varius  Rufus.  Virgil  and  Rufus  accompanied  the  official 
party  to  Brundisium,  and  returned  with  them  to  Rome,  peace 
having  been  established. 

POLUO. 

Returned  to  Rome,  Virgil  presently  heard  of  the  happy 
event  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  his  friend  and  patron  PoUio. 
Caius  Asinius  Pollio,  consul,  general,  orator,  poet,  critic,  his- 
torian, a  man  of  gifts  as  multiplied  as  were  those  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti  at  a  later  day,  was  a  peer  of  Maecenas  in 
influence  and  position.  Out  of  humble  life,  Pollio  rose  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  gifts,  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  time.  Born  A.  U.  C.  675,  he  lived  until  the  age  of 
thirty  under  the  Republic,  and  its  principles  fortified  in  him 
the  virtues  of  the  patriotic  citizen.  Cicero  ranks  him  with 
Cato,  as  an  incorruptible  patriot.  {^Ep,  ad  Fam.^  10,  31.) 
When  the  Republic  was  overborne,  Pollio  joined  the  party  of 
Caesar.  Csesar  having  fallen  under  the  hands  of  assassins, 
Pollio  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  his  old  fellow-soldier,  Anto- 
nius.  Nurseling  of  the  Republic  as  he  had  been,  Pollio 
preferred  the  Triumvirate  to  the  new  Commonwealth,  and 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  of  the  day  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  "three-man-power." 

When  the  cause  of  Antonius  sank  below  helping,  Pollio 
withdrew  to  his  villa  at  Tusculum,  and  there  gave  himself  to 
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letters  and  the  protection  of  men  of  genius.  Augustus,  while 
he  could  not  obtain  from  Pollio  that  warm  friendship  which 
had  been  given  to  Antonius,  cultivated  by  many  concessions 
and  kindnesses  the  favor  of  the  sage  of  Tusculum.  The 
splendid  Emperor  cherished  as  a  choice  ornament  of  his  Em- 
pire the  elegant  culture  of  the  literary  circle  about  Asinius 
Pollio.  Until  eighty  years  of  age,  Pollio  maintained  his  court 
of  orators,  poets,  singers  and  artists,  holding  himself  a  master 
critic  among  critics.  He  died  A.  D.  5,  unconscious  that  the  pre- 
sages of  Virgil's  famous  Fourth  Eclogue,  passing  over  Pollio's 
babe  and  the  young  Marcellus,  had  found  their  real  fulfilment 
in  a  Babe  born  in  Bethlehem. 

THE  poet's  mind. 

The  friendship  re-pledged  by  the  Triumvirate  at  Brundisium 
was  doubtless  as  welcome  to  Virgil  as  to  any  man  of  that  day. 
Retired  and  studious  in  his  habit,  nothing  could  be  more 
ungrateful  to  him  than  the  horrors  of  proscriptions  and  the 
tumult  of  civil  war.  Through  the  gathered  storm  clouds  of 
discontent,  had  shone  the  fair  face  of  the  popular  and  honored 
Octavia,  smiling  her  angry  kinsmen  into  peace.  Now  at  last 
might  a  poet  hope  for  blessed  leisure  to  weave  immortal  verse. 
No  doubt  in  that  journey  back  from  Brundisium  to  Rome, 
Virgil's  mind  had  been  full  of  visions  of  calm  and  plenty  ; 
war  no  more,  agriculture  revived,  white  sails  of  commerce 
flitting  along  the  Mediterranean  shores,  the  songs  of  the  shep- 
herds on  the  hills,  of  the  women  at  the  loom,  laughter  of  young 
men  and  maidens  in  the  vineyards.  Very  shortly  after  this 
well-omened  home-coming,  word  reached  him  that  Pollio's 
house  was  blessed  with  the  long-desired  son.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  a  song  to  celebrate  these  doubly  fortu- 
nate events — the  pledged  friendship  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  the 
welcome  child.  Such  a  Song  was  a  flower  of  courtesy  native 
to  the  time.  As  now  a  Poet  lyaureate  prepares  his  verse  to 
celebrate  births,  marriages,  conquests,  or  bemoan  deaths  and 
disasters  of  the  sovereign  family  or  state,  so  in  those  days  the 
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poet  stood  as  court  singer  to  his  powerful  patron,  and  laid  at 
his  threshold  the  tribute  of  his  song.  There  are  numerous 
instances  of  these  personal  poems.  Horace,  in  his  first  Ode, 
dedicates  his  works  to  Maecenas  ;  he  writes  his  twentieth  Ode 
(Book  I.)  to  invite  his  patron  to  supper,  and  another  Ode  (II., 
20,)  to  thank  him  for  a  similar  invitation.  Maecenas  marries 
the  lovely  Terentia,  and  Horace  celebrates  the  event  upon  his 
lyre  ;  when  Maecenas  recovers  from  fever,  Horace  has  a  new 
theme  for  his  verse.  Virgil  himself  embalms  in  his  first  Ec- 
logue, Augustus  Deus,  ""^Namque  erit  tile  mihi  semper  dens,'''' 
Behind  the  joy  of  the  new  peace,  and  the  welcome  of  a  son 
of  Pollio,  another  thought  lay  shining  like  a  star,  in  the  poet's 
mind.  That  well  beloved  sister  of  Octavian,  the  noble  and 
gracious  Octavia,  queen  of  women  of  that  day,  celebrated  alike 
for  her  beauty,  her  virtue  and  her  intellect,  had  a  young  son, 
like-minded  with  herself,  child  of  her  first  marriage,  a  lad  noble 
in  person  and  character,  equally  loved  by  his  mother  and  his 
imperial  uncle.  This  youth  had  attracted  the  attention  and 
affection  of  Virgil.  His  personal  charms  and  promise,  his  high 
position,  the  courage  and  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
evident  devotion  to  him  of  the  great  Triumvir,  who  was  soon 
to  be  Augustus  Csesar,  Imperator  Orbis,  filled  the  poet  with 
hopes  and  dreams  of  the  youth's  future  greatness,  and  of  a 
world  lying  in  happy  peace  under  his  sway.  In  the  fourth 
Eclogue  he  dared  but  dimly  shadow  forth  this  boy  and  his  hope. 
Later,  in  the  ^neid,  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  Book,  he  gave 
clearer  and  more  splendid  Eulogy,  which  was  also  an  elegy — 
a  wreath  upon  a  bier,  a  dirge  sung  about  a  funeral  pyre : 

''Nee puer  Iliaca  quisquam  de gente  Latinos 

In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos  

Heu  pietas  !  heu  prisca  fides  !  imnctaque  bello 
Dextra  !  

Heu  miserande  puer  !  si  qua  Jata  aspera  rumpas 
Tu  Marcellus  eris — ' ' 

Such  was  the  epitaph  for  which  the  heart-broken  Octavia 
paid  a  royal  price. 
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But  now,  as  Virgil  returned  from  Brundisium,  no  shadow  of 
these  sorrows  hung  in  the  sky.  All  was  joyous  promise  of 
prosperity. 

Moved  by  this  triple  source  of  happy  thought — the  peace, 
PoUio's  son,  Octavia's  world-heir,  Virgil  began  his  Fourth  Ec- 
logue ;  elaborately  beautiful,  full  of  gracious  harmonies,  bear- 
ing high  thought  above  the  lower  clouds  and  nearer  days, 
into  purer  skies  and  beyond  the  limits  of  time. 

No  man  of  his  contemporaries  had  a  finer  mental  equip- 
ment and  more  extensive  literary  opportunities  than  Virgil. 
From  his  seventh  year  he  had  been  an  industrious  student.  A 
man  of  leisure  and  sufficient  means,  he  had  frequented  the  best 
schools,  studied  with  the  most  erudite  masters,  collected  books. 
He  was  in  close  friendship  with  Maecenas  and  Pollio,  wealthy 
men  possessing  large  libraries,  which  would  be  at  the  poet's 
service.  Other  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  Horace,  Cicero,  " 
Varus,  Iv.  Varius  Rufus,  Plotius  Tucca,  were  men  of  letters, 
book-lovers  and  buyers,  and  probably  the  libraries  of  each 
were  at  the  service  of  the  entire  literary  circle.  Plotius  Tucca 
was  so  elegant  a  writer  and  critic,  and  so  closely  associated 
with  Virgil's  work,  that  he  was  appointed  to  edit  the  ^neid 
after  Virgil's  death. 

In  these  present  days  of  multiplied  printed  books,  days 
whose  literary  affluence  causes  us  to  recall  with  a  smile  Bur- 
ton's complaint  in  the  opening  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
that  the  book-market  was  so  overdone  that  all  themes  were 
exhausted — we  are  tempted  to  fancy  that  books  were  a  rare 
commodity  in  the  days  of  Virgil.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
almost  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  mob,  the  masses,  the  pop- 
mU^  but  for  the  literati  they  were  abundant.  Hundreds,  thou- 
sands indeed,  of  scribes,  in  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  even 
in  less  cultured  lands,  were  busy  in  multiplying  with  the  pen, 
copies  of  all  existing  works  ;  hundreds  of  slaves,  taught  to 
write  with  neatness  and  accuracy,  were  occupied  in  making 
copies  of  all  that  was  valuable,  for  the  libraries  of  their  mas- 
ters. 
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Not  only,  as  has  been  noted,  the  Jewish  sacred  books  were 
translated  into  Greek  in  Egypt,  and  almost  endlessly  multi- 
plied in  editions  by  competent  scribes,  working  on  their  own 
account,  or  as  slaves  of  men  of  letters,  and  wealth,  but  many 
of  the  Jewish  Targums,  the  Three  Midrashim,  the  works  of 
the  Rabbis,  were  objects  of  literary  curiosity,  and  widely  scat- 
tered. No  works  were  more  popular  or  more  widely  quoted 
than  the  Sibylline  Leaves  or  writings.  There  were  three 
chief  sets  or  series  of  these  Sibylline  verses — the  Roman,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Jewish.  We  are  told  that  the  Jewish  Sibyl, 
written  in  Egypt  about  170  B.  C,  often  passed  for,  and  was 
accepted  as  the  utterance  of  the  Erythrean  and  Cumaean 
Sibyls  (A.  Edershiem — Life  of  Christy  1,  38).  It  is  especially 
remarkable  that  Virgil,  quoting  in  his  Fourth  Eclogue  from 
the  Sibyl,  quotes  from  the  Jewish,  not  from  the  Roman  or 
Greek  Sibylline. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  literature  which  must  have  been 
daily  food  to  the  mind  of  Virgil  will  sufficiently  explain  and 
make  natural  the  thoughts  and  embellishments  of 

.THE  FOURTH  ECLOGUE. 

No  poet  sings  for  himself  alone  :  he  but  leads  the  universal 
choir  :  he  voices  his  day  ;  often,  it  is  true,  he  strikes  its  high- 
est thoughts  and  purest  aspirations,  but  still  these  are  thoughts 
and  aspirations  shared  by  others  about  him.  He  gives  form 
and  beauty  to  the  general  hope,  the  popular  expectation.  This 
Fourth  Eclogue  is  an  instance  in  kind,  and  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, as  pouring  out  a  world's  expectancy  of  a  Coming  One,  a 
Prince  of  Peace,  a  God-descended  One.  The  yearning  of  a 
weary  race  for  better  things  breathes  here ;  it  is  a  harking 
back  to  Eden  lying  so  far  behind  ;  an  outreaching  toward  the 
restored  Paradise  which,  ever  fugitive  and  ever  alluring,  had 
flitted  before  all  the  toilsome  steps  of  Humanity's  pilgrimage. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  historians  and  scholars  that 
these  were  peculiarly  days  of  expectation.  Some  great  and 
good  change  would  soon  intervene  to  turn  back  the  ages  of 
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loss,  pain  and  hate,  and  bring  in  righteousness,  joy  and  peace. 
Such  a  renewal  of  the  world  must  be  inaugurated  by  some 
One  full  of  benevolence,  full  of  potency ;  heir  of  immortality — 
as  this  new  "Saturnian  kingdom"  was  to  be  of  endless  du- 
ration. Prophecies  of  the  speedy  coming  of  this  New  Era, 
abound  in  the  literature  of  the  last  two  centuries  before  Christ. 

In  170  B.  C,  the  third  book  of  the  Jewish  Sibylline  Oracles 
set  forth  the  coming  of  *'a  King  from  heaven,  judging  the 
world  in  splendor  of  fire."  "The  King  whom  God  will  send 
from  the  sun." 

The  agreement  of  critics  is  substantial,  that  the  Book  of 
Enoch  in  its  earlier  portions  dates  at  least  130  B.  C.  This 
foretells  that  "the  Elect  One"  will  sit  upon  "the  Throne  of 
his  Glory,  and  dwell  among  his  people,"  "unrightness  will 
flee  as  a  shadow."  "He  will  select  and  own  the  just,  rescuing 
them  from  Earth,  Hades,  Hell,  and  open  up  the  secrets  of  all 
wisdom  amid  the  universal  joy  of  his  ransomed." 

B.  C.  50,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  eighteen 
beautiful  Psalms,  was  generally  known  among  scholars.  These 
songs,  the  last  outpouring  of  the  harmonious  lyre  of  the  He- 
brew Church,  have  for  theme  a  Coming  One  pure  from  sin  : 
a  Righteous  King,  God-taught.  "The  beauty  of  the  King  of 
Israel  never  faileth  nor  is  infirm."  "Sinners  shall  be  banished  : 
Earth  shall  own  and  cherish  the  Holy."  This  "looking  for" 
was  not  limited  to  the  Hebrew  peoples.  By  means  of  the  Dis- 
persion, the  hope  and  longing  of  the  Hebrew  had  become  the 
expectation  of  the  world.  The  hastening  of  the  Magi,  whether 
from  Chaldea,  Persia  or  Arabia,  to  the  Infant  Christ,  speaks  a 
general  assurance  of  a  near  event  of  world-interest  of  this  kind. 
There  was  an  universal  waiting  for  his  coming.  Since  Dan- 
iel's day  a  large  Jewish  population  had  been  settled  in  Chaldea 
and  Assyria  ;  the  Jewish  books  were  known  to  the  scholars  of 
the  Orient,  and  learning-loving  Hebrews  studied  and  shared 
the  lore  of  the  Eastern  sages. 

Wherever  there  is  a  nation  preserving  its  ancient  literature, 
there  are  to  be  found  traces  of  a  belief  in  the  return  of  the 
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Golden  Age,  or  the  earth's  first  era  of  innocence,  happiness, 
and  plenty.  This  return  is  always  foretold  as  under  the  aegis 
of  a  Peaceful,  Gracious,  Munificent  One,  a  divine  brother  to 
humanity.  Some  of  the  Jewish  writings  that  date  a  very  few 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Christian  Era — as,  e.  g,^  the 
'^Babylon  Talmud" — represent  Messiah  as  at  Rome — "sitting 
at  the  gate  of  Imperial  Rome."  It  is  said  that  as  Moses  dwelt 
in  Egypt  among  his  enemies,  so  Messiah  "shall  dwell  in  Rome." 

Probably  such  ideas  did  not  spring  up  suddenly  soon  after 
the  Incarnation,  but  had  long  been  a  matter  of  traditional  be- 
lief. No  wonder  that  with  such  hopes  permeating  literature  and 
filling  the  very  air,  Virgil  also  expected  marvels  of  his  time. 
This  in  the  poet  was  not  a  waiting  in  any  spiritual  sense,  but 
the  yearning  after  a  purer  moral  atmosphere,  and  a  higher 
temporal  good.  The  patriot,  the  man  of  peace  and  culture, 
reached  eagerly  toward  a  promised  period  when  war  and  vice 
and  pauperism  should  be  known  no  more. 

The  following  translation  of  the  Fourth  Eclogue  is  very 
nearly  literal,  while  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  copy  the 
rhymless  hexamaters  of  the  original.  It  is  a  translation  in  no 
wise  scholarly,  but  popular  ;  seeking  to  show  the  hopes  of  the 
age,  and  to  convey  some  of  the  impressions  which  would  be 
stamped  upon  the  minds  of  his  cotemporaries  by  Virgil's  song  to 

POLLIO. 

"Sicilian  muses  wake  a  loftier  strain, 
Not  all  the  trees  delight,  the  tamarisks  gain, 
The  woods  might  woo  our  consul's  ear  in  vain. 
Now  comes  the  age  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  sung. 
Grand  era  from  the  faith  of  ages  sprung. 
The  Virgin  1  rules  the  world,  the  age  of  Saturn'  waits 
Now  a  new  race  descends  from  heaven's  gates. 
O  chaste  Diana,  bless  this  growing  child. 
To  greet  whose  birth  a  golden  age  hath  smiled  ; 
The  age  of  iron  yields,  its  tumults  cease. 
And  thy  Apollo  rules  the  world  in  peace  ! 

^Astrse,  goddess  of  justice. 

^The  age  of  Saturn  had  been  called  the  Golden  Age,  an  age  of  Peace  and 
Prosperity. 
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Thou  being  consul,  Pollio,  'neath  thy  sway 

This  glorious  age  begins  its  splendid  way, 

If  yet  sad  footsteps  of  our  sins  appear, 

Washed  pure,_  the  earth  is  free  from  ceaseless  fear. 

This  new-born  child,  to  human  adds  divine, 

He  sees  the  gods  'mongst  earthly  heroes  shine. 

And  clothed  in  patrial  virtues,  rules  his  line. 

Earth  brings,  Oh  boy,  spontaneous  fruits  to  thee. 

The  wand'ring  ivies  mixed  wdth  spikenard  free,i 

Smiling  acanthus  and  the  lotus^  see. 

Back  to  the  folds  the  flocks  milk-laden  come, 

Nor  fear  the  herds  the  lions  near  their  home.^ 

About  thy  cradle  fragrant  blossoms  blow  ; 

The  serpent^  dies ;  no  poisonous  weeds  dare  grow, 

But  streams  of  balsams  free  as  rivers  flow. 

Then,  when  the  boy  the  praise  of  heroes  reads 

And  learns  of  virtue  through  his  father's  deeds, 

Untilled  the  yellow  fields  the  grain  have  borne 

And  flushing  clusters  clamber  o'er  the  thorn. 

Down  drips  the  honey  from  the  strong  oak  trees. 

And  every  pathway  knows  the  murmuring  bees. 

Then  the  last  token  of  injustice  fails 

Which  walled  the  towns,  and  vexed  the  sea  with  sails. 

Or  o'er  earth's  breast  the  wounding  furrow  trails. 

Far  other  Tiphys  then  shall  hold  a  place. 

Far  other  Argos  bear  a  dauntless  race. 

Far  nobler  heros  seek  a  nobler  Troy, 

Far  nobler  contests  all  the  world  employ. 

New  towns,  unwalled,  shall  on  the  earth  increase. 

And  some  new  Jason  guide  the  fleets  of  peace. 

But  mariners  shall  leave  the  sea,  Oh  child. 

When  the  firm  years  that  make  the  man  have  smiled. 

Commerce  unneeded  ;  every  land  shall  bear 

All  things  for  all  men,  with  a  generous  care  ; 

Nor  vine  shall  know  the  knife,  nor  earth  the  share. 

Then  the  strong  ox  shall  bear  the  yoke  no  more, 

Nor  various  lying  dyes  false  colors  pour. 

Just  as  the  flowers  their  beauteous  colors  gain, 

Scarlet  and  saffron,  luti's  primrose  stain. 

Shall  deck  the  lambs  that  feed  along  the  plain. 

The  peaceful  Parcae  to  their  spindles  sing 

The  fixed  decree  of  Time's  Eternal  King — 

'Run  your  bright  ways,  O  blessed  centuries  run, 


1  Compare  the  gifts  of  the  Magi. 

^AU  parts  of  the  plant  were  eaten  as  luxuries. 

sSee  Isaiah  11:6,  7.  ^See  Gen.  3:15. 
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O  happy  race  of  gods  !  O  Jove's  true  Son  !' 

See  how  earth  reels  beneath  its  rounded  weight. 

The  lands,  the  wide  spread  seas,  heaven's  high  estate, 

See  how  all  joyful  for  this  last  age  wait. 

O  may  my  life  prolong  its  waning  day, 

With  soul  inspired  thy  mighty  deeds  to  say. 

Then  Orpheus  nor  lyinus  may  compare 

With  me,  the  highest  meed  of  song  to  share, 

Though  this  his  mother's  that  his  father's  care, 

While  Pan's  Arcadia  conquered  would  forbear. 

Begin,  Oh  boy,  to  know  thy  mother's  smile. 

Her  hope  for  thee  delayed  a  weary  while  ; 

Begin,  Oh  boy  !    He  by  such  smiles  unblessed, 

Knows  not  the  feasts  of  gods,  nor  yet  their  rest." 

Among  the  various  beauties  of  this  Ode,  that  description  of 
the  three  Parcse  ceasing  now  to  cut  off  human  life,  and  instead 
sitting  in  the  sunshine  and  singing  to  the  twirling  of  their 
spindles,  all  drawing  out  the  happy  endless  years,  is  particu- 
larly fine : 

"Run  your  bright  ways.  Oh  blessed  centuries,  run." 

These  three  fateful  sisters  have  all  grown  young  and  fair,  and 
we  hear  their  voices  circling  the  world  in  rich  harmonies. 
Virgil  even  in  this  period  of  his  life  felt  the  burden  of  that 
delicate  constitution  which  interfered  with  his  work,  and  fre- 
quently sent  him  abroad  in  search  of  health.  Thus,  yearning 
to  live  to  see  Pollio's  son  grown  to  man's  estate,  he  prays  for 
an  ultima  pars  of  life  to  see  those  great  deeds  which  shall 
give  him  incomparable  theme  for  his  verse.  Then  he  pictures 
the  court  of  Pan  in  Arcadia  at  a  festival  of  Song :  Virgil,  the 
laureate  of  the  Golden  Age  Restored,  sings,  and  with  him  vie 
Orpheus  and  Linus.  Calliope,  the  muse,  assists  her  son  Or- 
pheus, and  the  god  Apollo  aids  his  son  Linus ;  Pan,  himself 
a  god,  takes  his  pipes,  but  even  his  own  Arcadian  court  pro- 
claims him  vanquished  with  Linus  and  Orpheus.  So  high 
great  deeds  and  lofty  moralities  can  carry  him  who  sings 
them !  We  seem  to  see  that  joyous  woodland  court,  the 
laughing  Fauns,  the  eager  gods  and  poets.  We  hear  the 
whisper  of  south-west  winds  in  the  trees,  we  hear  the  ripple 
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of  brooks,  the  rustle  of  grasses,  the  hushed  sibilant  music  of 
the  pines,  the  sunlight  flickers  on  the  grass — then  the  lute 
notes  die  away — again  we  are  in  the  world  of  reality.  And 
what  was  this  Reality?  The  poet  saw  it  run  its  sharp,  pain- 
ful course,  in  his  own  not-long  life.  Scarcely  was  the  Ode 
completed  and  offered  to  Pollio,  when  the  little  babe  lay 
waxen  cold  and  still  in  the  arms  of  the  mother.  He  had 
never  in  those  short  nine  days  of  life,  learned  to  know  her  by 
her  smile — he  could  not  feel  her  dropping  tears. 

That  peace  of  Brundisium,  which  Virgil  trusted  was  to 
usher  in  the  age  of  peace,  perished  as  an  oaten  straw  in  flame. 
There  was  no  peace  until  Antonius  and  I^epidus  were  dead, 
and  Augustus,  an  Imperial  Caesar,  ruled  alone.  And  finally 
that  "Young  Marcellus"  from  whom  so  very  much  was  to  be 
hoped,  gracious,  accomplished,  courageous  youth,  the  bright 
particular  promise  of  the  age,  gay  bride-groom  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  prospective  heir  of  the  Empire,  fell  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  like  a  flower  when  the  mower's  scythe 
has  divided  its  stem.  So  all  this  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the 
Fourth  Eclogue  grew  dim  under  the  chill  cloud  of  disappoint- 
ment and  decay.  Julia  McNair  Wright. 

Fultoit^  Mo. 
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Foster's  God  :  Nature  and  Attributes. 

God  :  Nature  and  Attributes.  By  Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains  ; 
Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jennings.    1897.    Pp.  280.  $3.00 

This  bishop,  amid  multiform  and  manifold  executive  duties,  has  found  the 
time  to  be  a  prolific  author.  On  the  page  opposite  the  title-page  is  a  list  of 
twelve  volumes  from  his  pen.  The  one  under  review  is  the  fifth  in  a  series 
of  "Studies  in  Theology,"  Prolegomena,  Theism,  The  Supernatural  Book, 
Creation,  standing  before  it  in  the  series. 

The  bishop's  writing  is  prevailingly  high  wrought.  He  is  fond  of  adjec- 
tives of  the  purplest  hue,  and  of  words  of  swelling  sound  and  original  coin- 
age. This  particular  volume  is,  however,  of  soberer  style  and  in  better  form 
than  some  of  his  publications.  It  abounds  in  long  quotations  from  familiar 
standards  in  theology,  suggesting  sometimes  that  the  author  may  have  been 
too  busy  to  think  for  himself  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  work  is  well  done,  and 
is  very  entertaining. 

The  topics  discussed  are  the  Spirituality,  Unity,  Eternity,  Absoluteness, 
Personality,  Morality,  Attributes,  Omnipresence,  Omnipotence,  Omniscience, 
Goodness,  Justice  and  Truth  of  God. 

All  these  topics  have  been  treated  from  an  Arminian  point  of  view.  The 
two  most  interesting  to  a  Calvinist,  for  polemical  reasons,  and  the  two  ablest 
discussions  in  the  book,  are  those  on  the  "Freedom  of  God"  and  the  "Om- 
niscience of  God."  For  these  reasons  these  two  are  selected  for  particular 
notice. 

Is  God  free  ?    This  Arminian  answers  : 

"If  we  suppose  him  to  have  a  moral  nature  at  all  he  must  be  free,  and  if 
free,  must  have  ability  to  the  alternative  of  acting  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  eternal  attributes,  or  adversely — must  be  able  to  renounce  himself  or 
revolutionize  his  own  eternal  perfections.  That  he  remains  loyal  to  himself 
must  be  a  free  self-determination,  else  God  himself  and  the  universe  are 
bound  in  mere  fate"  (p.  52). 

God  is  a  moral  being ;  if  so,  he  is  free  ;  if  free,  he  has  the  power  to  re- 
nounce himself — to  act  adversely  to  his  eternal  perfections.  This  is  the 
bishop's  premise,  boldly,  even  recklessly,  announced.  It  is  likewise  the 
premise  of  the  theological  system  which  he  holds. 

1.  It  follows  from  this  premise  that  God  is  a  voluntary,  not  a  necessary, 
being.  "That  he  remains  loyal  to  himself  must  be  a  free  self-determination, 
else  God  himself  and  the  universe  are  bound  up  in  mere  fate."  But  the 
bishop  has  elsewhere  said  he  is  a  "necessary"  being.    Then  how  can  his  very 
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existence  be  contingent  upon  his  own  will  ?  He  is  a  Fate,  and  not  a  God, 
according  to  our  author,  unless  he  has  the  power  of  suicide. 

2.  It  follows  from  the  bishop's  premise  that  God  is  not  an  immutable 
being.  Because  free,  he  has  the  power  to  "revolutionize  his  eternal  perfec- 
tions." Our  author  thinks  that  God  will  not  thus  reconstruct  himself,  that 
he  certainly  will  remain  loyal  to  himself  ;  but  he  holds  that,  being  free,  he 
certainly  has  the  power  to  will  every  attribute  into  its  opposite.  He  will  not 
change  himself  into  a  demon,  but  he  can  do  it.  His  character  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  voluntary. 

3.  The  bishop's  premise  makes  it  possible  for  God  to  be  a  heartless  fool. 
He  says  the  "law  of  the  soul"  is  (1)  to  know,  (2)  then  to  feel,  and  (3)  then 
to  act.  The  resultant  of  knowing  and  feeling  is  called  "motive."  Now  he 
says,  if  "motives  determine  the  man,"  he  is  "necessitated,"  and  not  free. 
When,  therefore,  a  man  acts  according  to  his  knowledge  and  feeling,  he  is 
not  free.  To  be  free,  then,  would  necessitate  his  acting  foolishly,  and  heart- 
lessly. But  God  is  free  ;  therefore,  he  is  without  motives  for  his  actions  ; 
for  if  he  should  happen  to  have  motives,  he  would  not  be  free,  and  not  being 
free,  he  would  not  be  moral.  But  our  author  says,  "There  could  be  no  cre- 
ative volition  without  a  motive.  There  could  be  no  motive  without  a  sensi- 
bility to  be  moved"  (p.  54).  Again  he  says,  "He  cannot  act  at  all  volitionally 
without  motives  drawn  from  the  logically  antecedent,  but  really  coincident, 
actions  of  these  perfections  ;  though  being  free,  he  has  the  power  to  act  ad- 
versely thereto."  If  motives  cause  volitions,  they  are  not  free  ;  but  God 
cannot  act  volitionally  without  motives.  He  is  free,  therefore  motives  do 
not  control  him  ;  he  acts,  therefore  motives  do  control  him. 

4.  The  bishop's  doctrine  leaves  us  without  any  guarantee  that  God  will  be 
loyal  to  himself.  He  can  renounce  himself,  and  he  can  be  faithless  to  every 
promise,  because  he  is  free.  Will  he  be  loyal,  or  will  he  renounce  his  word  ? 
The  bishop  answers,  "His  will  immutably  follows  the  dictates  of  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  love,"  But  he  has  the  power  to  act  to  the  very  contrary  of  wis- 
dom and  love.  What  assures  us  that  the  will  will  immutably  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  wisdom  and  love?  The  bishop  again  answers,  "I  am  the  Ivord,  I 
change  not."  But  he  can  change  by  an  act  of  will  from  wisdom  to  folly  and 
from  love  to  hate.    What  insures  his  word  ? 

5.  The  bishop  is  against  the  Scriptures.  They  say,  "God  cannot  lie." 
Then  the  bishop  says,  He  is  not  free  ;  and  if  he  is  not  free,  he  is  not  moral. 
The  bishop's  doctrine  is,  God  will  not  lie  ;  but  to  say.  He  cannot,  is  to  deny 
the  power  to  the  contrary  ;  and  to  deny  the  power  to  the  contrary  is  to  deny 
freedom.  "When  the  power  does  not  exist,  no  difference  from  what  cause, 
the  choice  or  action  of  the  will  comes  under  the  law  of  necessity,  and  the  act 
ceases  to  have  ethical  significance"  (p.  63).  But  Paul  said  to  Timothy,  "He 
(God)  cannot  deny  himself."  The  power  of  self-contradiction  "does  not 
exist;"  therefore,  our  author  must  reason,  self-consistency  and  self-loyalty 
come  under  the  "law  of  necessity,"  and  consequently  God  is  not  free,  and 
his  character  is  without  "ethical  significance." 

These  remarks  feebly  suggest  some  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
must  follow  from  the  attempt  to  apply  the  philosophy  of  Indeterminism  to 
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God.  The  result  is  a  portrayal  of  the  Deity  as  a  Being  able  to  stand  but  lia- 
ble to  fall. 

Bishop  Foster  believes  in  the  omniscience  of  God  and  in  his  prescience  of 
the  free  acts  of  men.  Adam  Clarke  before  him  held  that  God,  with  respect 
to  this  class  of  events,  was  voluntarily  ignorant.  Dr.  McCabe,  a  contempo- 
rary and  an  Arminian  of  Arminians,  holds  that  God's  prescience  of  free  acts 
is  impossible.  Our  author,  however,  thinks  that  God  does  foreknow  the 
free  acts  of  men,  but  if  he  were  compelled  to  elect  between  contingency  and 
prescience  he  would  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  divine  foreknowledge.  But 
he  does  not  believe  that  he  is  in  such  a  dilemma. 

Events  may  be  classified,  ( 1 )  as  necessitated,  or  those  which  must  come  to 
pass,  (2)  as  certain,  or  those  which  will  come  to  pass,  and  (3)  as  contingent, 
or  those  which  may  come  to  pass.  Must,  may,  will — these  are  the  auxilia- 
ries of  the  verbs  of  eventuation.  "Difiiculties  embarrassing  the  idea  of 
prescience,  it  thus  appears,  all  relate  to  contingent,  that  is,  non-necessitated, 
events"  (p.  176). 

Our  author  finds  his  solution  in  the  nature  of  the  divine  knowledge.  It 
is  intuitive,  never  discursive  ;  immediate,  not  inferential.  God  is  omni- 
present, occupying  every  point  in  space  and  every  moment  of  duration. 
Wherever  he  is,  he  must  see.  All  the  contents  of  space  and  duration  are 
held  in  steady  gaze.  There  is  no  past,  nor  future  ;  all  is  present  time  with 
him.  From  eternity  the  free  acts  of  men  have  been  open  and  naked  to  his 
eye.  No  event  can  travel  so  far  back  into  the  past  as  to  get  out  of  the  range 
of  his  vision,  and  no  event  can  lie  so  far  out  in  the  future  as  to  be  out  of  his 
sight.  Wherever  he  is  he  must  know,  and  he  is  everywhere  ;  and  whenever 
he  is  he  must  see,  and  he  inhabits  eternity.  "Suppose  an  eye  could  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  see  all  the  time  the  events  of  a  thousand  years"  (p.  190).  To 
such  a  beholder  the  contents  of  the  thousand  years  would  always  be  pres- 
ent,— present  before  they  had  happened,  present  after  they  had  happened. 
They  would  be  future  or  past  with  respect  to  being,  but  they  would  be  only 
present  with  respect  to  knowledge.  God's  eye  is  so  adjusted  as  to  take  in 
the  contents,  not  of  a  thousand  3-ears,  but  of  eternity.  They  are  future  to 
cause,  they  are  present  to  cognition.  They  are  not  yet  for  volition  ;  they 
are  for  intelligence.  Foreknowledge  is  cognitive,  not  causative.  Prescience 
belongs  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  understanding,  not  to  that  of  the  will. 

Somewhere  in  space,  and  at  some  moment  in  time,  lies  a  free  act,  say,  the 
first  sin  of  Adam.  From  all  eternity  the  omniprescent  God  has  been  at  that 
precise  spot,  and  at  that  exact  moment,  with  his  consciousness.  That  event, 
the  sin  of  Adam,  has  never  been  out  of  his  presence  or  sight.  Adam's  will 
caused  it ;  God's  eye  saw  it.  Because  God's  knowledge  is  infinitely  presen- 
tative,  therefore  he  knows  the  free  acts  of  men  without  at  the  same  time 
causing  them. 

Now  read  this  inferential  paragraph  which  would  delight  the  heart  of  Dr. 
Hodge  : 

"Still,  it  is  said,  what  he  knows  will  be  will  be,  and  we  have  no  power  to 
prevent  it,  and  there  is  no  use  concerning  ourselves  about  it.  The  first  part 
of  the  statement  is  true  ;  the  remaining  parts  are  not  true.    What  he  knows 
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will  be  will  be.  That  is  indisputable.  That  we  have  no  power  to  prevent  it 
is  not  true.  It  will  be  because  we  will  have  it,  not  because  we  have  no  power 
to  have  it  otherwise.  Therefore,  there  is  reason  why  we  should  concern  our- 
selves about  it.  If  we  cause  the  *will  be'  to  be  evil,  when  we  have  the  power 
to  make  it  good  ;  if  we  make  it  evil,  when  we  are  able  to  make  it  good,  and 
when  we  know  that  we  ought  to  make  it  good,  we  shall  find,  when  too  late  to 
remedy  the  mistake,  that  there  was  great  reason  to  concern  ourselves  about 
it.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  not  God.  or  certainty,  or  prescience,  or  fate  that 
causes  what  will  be  to  be,  but  we  ourselves.  For  no  one  but  ourselves  can 
be  responsible.  The  only  relation  that  God  has  to  it  is  that  he  so  made  us 
as  to  make  it  possible,  and  that  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it.  That  is 
his  responsibility"  (p.  193). 

.  Are  free  acts  certain  ?  Our  bishop  answers.  Certainly.  Then  are  they  ne- 
cessitated ?    He  rightly  answers,  No. 

"But  then,  it  is  said,  the  knowledge  of  it  necessitates  it ;  it  must  now  be. 
Why  must  it  now  be  ?  Because  of  the  prescience  of  it?  It  has  no  connection 
with  it  to  make  it  necessary.  It  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  of  its  ex- 
istence. It  is  simple  cognition.  That  which  exact  truth  warrants  us  in 
saying  is  :  It  will  be  ;  it  might  have  been  otherwise"  (p.  215). 

"Yes,  but  if  an  event  or  act  of  one  mind  is  foreseen  by  another  mind,  it 
must  necessarily  come  to  pass.  We  answer  :  No,  that  does  not  follow.  It 
follows  that  it  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  but  that  is  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  it  must  necessarily  come  to  pass.  It  may  come  to  pass  freely,  and  be 
just  as  certain  as  if  it  came  to  pass  necessarily  ;  and  in  that  case,  if  the  fore- 
knowledge were  perfect,  it  would  embrace  precisely  this  state  of  facts.  The 
event  will  certainly  come  to  pass  freely,  and  not  necessarily.  Being  free,  it 
might  not  have  come  to  pass,  and  prescience  would  then  be  precisely  the 
opposite  to  what  it  is — would  be  that  the  event  will  not  come  to  pass.  If  the 
event  is  a  necessary  event,  the  prescience  would  be  the  event  will  certainly 
come  to  pass,  and  necessarily.  But  in  either  case  the  knowledge  would  have 
no  influence  whatever  on  its  contingency  or  necessity.  The  sources  of  con- 
tingency or  necessity  are  wholly  independent  of  the  fact  of  knowledge. 
Knowledge  simply  sees  what  is — causes  nothing.  Place  an  eye  up  in  heaven, 
and  let  it  look  down  upon  the  earth,  and  it,  if  open,  will  behold  what  is  go- 
ing on  among  men  ;  but  the  transaction  will  go  on  all  the  same  if  it  be  shut ; 
its  being  open  or  shut  causes  nothing.  It  is  precisely  so  of  the  omniscient 
eye  of  God.  What  is  free  it  sees  as  free  ;  what  is  necessary,  as  necessary" 
(p.  218). 

But  this  really  fine  argument  ought  to  be  read.  Its  main  point  is  that 
foreknowledge  is  not  causative,  but  cognitive.  He  reasons  ably  against  ne- 
cessitarianism on  the  one  hand  and  contingency  on  the  other,  and  for  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Certainty.  But  throughout  the  book,  he  makes  the 
customary  Arminian  blunder  of  first  classifying  Calvinism  as  necessitarian, 
and  then  proceeds  to  batter  away  at  the  two  indiscriminately.  Dr.  McCabe 
sees  the  issue,  and  teaches  the  nescience  of  God  as  to  free  acts.  If  the  free 
act  is  certain,  it  will  come  to  pass  ;  if  it  will  come  to  pass,  there  are  no  con- 
tingencies to  God  ;  the  contents  of  time  lie  mapped  in  his  plan  and  purpose. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.  R.  A.  Webb. 
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Dabney's  Christ  Our  Penai,  Substitute. 

Christ  our  Penai,  Substitute. ^  By  Robert  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
12  mo.,  pp.  115.  Richmond,  Va.:  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication. 1898. 

With  Dr.  Dabney,  there  has  passed  away  the  last  of  a  remarkable  company 
of  theological  thinkers  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  reassert  the  historical  faith  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches,  after  it  had  been  endangered  by  the  theological 
ferment  which  marked  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century, — a  ferment 
which  culminated,  so  far  as  the  Presbyterian  churches  are  concerned,  in  the 
division  of  1838.  The  controversies  which  preceded  and  followed  that  event 
had,  no  doubt,  a  large  place  in  forming  their  theological  convictions  and 
developing  their  power  ;  for  the  succeeding  third  of  a  century  their  activity 
was  at  its  height ;  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  century  has  felt  their 
influence,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has  enjoyed  some  part  of  their  living 
teaching.  No  one  can  estimate  the  steadying  effect  of  the  powerful  advocacy 
of  the  historical  faith  of  the  Reformed  churches  by  these  men, — and  that  not 
only  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  churches  which  they  more  especially 
served,  but  also  on  the  whole  course  of  theological  development  on  American 
soil.  Under  their  guidance  the  Presbyterian  churches  not  only  rose  above 
the  Pelagianizing  vagaries  of  the  "improved  Calvinism"  pressing  in  from 
New  England,  but  intrenched  themselves  to  meet  the  neologies  of  German 
origin  which  had  already  begun  to  trouble  the  American  churches  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  and  have  come  in  like  a  flood  during  its  latter  half. 
Such  men  as  Charles  Hodge  (1797-1878),  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  ( 1800-1871), 
and  James  H.  Thornwell  (1812-1862),  to  whom  may  be  added  Henry  B. 
Smith  (1815-1877),  though  he  was  a  few  years  their  junior,  were  enough  to 
cast  a  bright  light  on  any  period.  Their  personal  work  was  closed  with  the 
opening  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  but  was  ably  continued  by  a  group 
of  like-minded  successors,  such  as  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  (1820-1894),  Robert  Iv. 
Dabney  (1820-1898),  and  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge  (1823-1886).  Surely 
it  is  not  often  that  a  single  group  of  churches  is  served  at  one  time  by  such 
an  assemblage  of  theological  talent  as  is  represented  by  these  names. 

It  was  not  granted  to  all  of  these  great  thinkers  to  bequeath  the  products 
of  their  theological  labors  to  posterity  in  a  systematized  exhibit.  In  one  way 
or  another  only  fragments  of  the  systems  of  Drs.  Breckinridge,  Thornwell 
and  Smith  have  been  preserved  for  the  world.  Dr.  Dabney  belongs  in  the 
more  fortunate  company  of  those  who  were  permitted  to  publish  their  sys- 
tems in  their  entirety  :  and  his  concise  Syllabus  and  Notes  of  the  Course  of 
Systematic  Theology  taught  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia, 
worthily  takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge's  Outlines  of  Theology, 
and  may  even,  along  with  it,  be  ranged  with  the  more  elaborated  systems  of 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  and  Dr.  Shedd,  as  something  more  than  a  conpendium  if 

^The  lectures  which  compose  this  book  were  delivered  by  the  author  at 
Davidson  College  as  the  second  series  on  the  "Otts  Lectureship  Founda- 
tion."—Ed. 
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something  less  than  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  whole  circle  of  theolo- 
goumena.  Remaining  with  us,  moreover,  to  the  very  end  of  the  century,  he 
has  continued  to  the  last  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  contended  for  by  the 
whole  company  of  thinkers  of  which  he  was  so  vigorous  a  member.  The 
little  volume  now  before  us  is  only  one  of  several  compositions,  which,  ap- 
pearing from  the  press  after  his  death,  witness  to  his  unquenchable  activity 
and  inexhaustible  intellectual  and  spiritual  strength  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  his  departure  to  join  again  in  the  other  world  the  company  of  students  of 
the  things  of  God  with  whom  he  had  wrought  in  this. 

As  a  volume  intended  for  popular  reading,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  so 
much  a  contribution  to  theological  science  as  a  specimen  of  that  high  art  of 
which  Dr.  Dabney  was  a  master,  of  utilizing  the  results  of  theological  thought 
for  the  instruction  and  protection  of  Christ's  humble  children.  Its  subject 
is  the  very  core  of  the  gospel.  Its  purpose  is  to  clear  from  doubt  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  God,  vexed  by  the  assaults  of  unbelief,  and  to  establish  them 
in  the  faith  that  is  in  Jesus.  Its  manner  has  in  it  all  the  vigor  of  speech 
which  has  characterized  Dr.  Dabney  from  his  youth  up,  and  all  the  richness 
of  thought  which  has  come  to  him  with  the  labor  of  years.  We  cannot  im- 
agine a  docile  reader  rising  from  its  perusal  without  having  his  conviction 
strengthened  and  his  faith  in  the  Redeemer  of  God's  elect  quickened. 

In  its  very  nature  the  book  is  polemic,  having  for  its  object  rather  to  pro- 
tect a  well-established  doctrine  of  Christian  theology  from  persistent  attack 
than  to  construct  a  new  doctrine  or  offer  a  new  construction  of  an  old  one. 
Certainly  no  one  who  will  simply  look  about  him  with  open  eyes  can  judge 
such  a  polemic  uncalled  for.  The  substitutive  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so 
much  the  central  fact  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  may  well  be  indentified 
shortly  with  Christianity  :  Christianity  is  moribund  when  this  central  tenet 
loses  its  hold  on  the  faith  of  men.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  very  loosely  held  in  very  wide  circles  to-day,  and  is  not  infrequently 
absolutely  rejected,  with  something  like  scorn.  "Theories  of  the  Atone- 
ment," is  what  we  not  very  accurately  call  the  attempts  now  making  on  all 
sides  of  us  to  construe  Christianity  without  it :  they  disagree  with  one  an- 
other on  every  conceivable  matter  except  in  their  common  rejection  of  the 
central  truth  of  the  gospel,  that  Christ  bore  our  sins  on  his  own  body  on  the 
tree.  Chancing  to  open  a  volume  of  lectures  by  one  of  the  Bishops  of  our 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, — Bishop  Foster's  Philosophy  of 
Christian  Experience — my  eye  caught  this  sentence  :  "The  whole  theory  of 
substitutional  punishment  as  a  ground  either  of  conditional  or  unconditional 
pardon,  is  unethical,  contradictory  and  subversive."  There  is  nothing  in 
this  sentence  peculiar  to  Bishop  Foster  :  it  is  the  characteristic  note  of  mod- 
ern theologizing.  Dr.  Dabney  was  governed  by  his  usual  clear  insight  into 
the  conditions  of  the  actual  life  of  thought  of  our  day,  when  he  gave  his 
latest  hours  on  earth  to  the  composition  of  a  little  volume  designed  to  ward 
off  this  assault  from  the  flocks  of  Christ.  What  more  appropriate  work  could 
the  servant  do  just  before  returning  to  his  Master  than  spend  his  latest  breath 
in  defending  that  gospel  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  which  he  owed  his  own 
salvation,  against  an  almost  world-wide  attempt  to  rob  it  of  its  power? 
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That  he  has  done  what  he  attempted  with  thoroughness  and  incisiveness , 
need  not  be  said.  Beginning  with  a  statement  of  the  "rationalistic  objec- 
tions to  penal  substitution,"  he  proceeds  to  define  and  state  the  issue,  and 
then  enters  in  detail  on  a  refutation  of  the  objections,  ending  with  a  brief 
exhibition  of  the  evidence  of  Scripture  and  the  immanent  consciousness  of 
Christendom  in  behalf  of  the  assailed  doctrine.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
'  'the  utilitarian  theory  of  punishments' '  as  underlying  the  assault,  and  to  '  'the 
ethical  objection"  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  punish  one  for  another's 
sin.  Not  only  in  the  chapter  on  "our  opponents'  self-contradictions,"  but 
throughout  the  volume  the  keenness  of  the  logical  analysis  passes  all  praise. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  of  going  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr. 
Dabney  is  in  this  volume,  too,  all  himself. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  Thk  PresbyTERIAN 
QuarTp:ri,y  to  express  the  hope  that  the  proof-reader  will  revise  again  the 
text  of  this  welcome  little  volume  before  it  is  issued  in  that  second  edition 
which  it  deserves.  There  are  some  errors,  like  the  bungling  of  the  Greek 
clause  on  page  10,  and  the  printing  of  "effect"  for  "affect"  on  page  58,  which 
may  give  occa,sion  to  the  scoffer.  B,  B.  WarFiei^d, 

Princeton. 

James'  Essays  in  Popui^ar  Phii^osophy. 

The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy. 
By  Wm.  James.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York, 
London,  dnd  Bombay. 

The  popular  lecturer  and  learned  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Harvard  has 
added  immensely  to  his  reputation  by  the  publication  of  these  essays.  Many 
of  them  were  read  to  philosophical  clubs,  and  as  such  were  no  doubt  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  heard  them.  For  they  are  considerably  away  from  the 
thought  which  prevails  in  so-called  scientific  bodies.  Four  of  them  are 
high-class  contributions  to  religious  thinking.  We  may  say  that  about  half 
the  book  is  concerned  with  tlieistic  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  kind.  The 
other  half  is  strictly  philosophical,  without  any  marked  religious  tendency. 
It  is'  addressed  as  a  whole  to  students  of  philosophy,  and  these  alone  of  his 
readers  will  perceive  the  great  power  of  the  writer  and  the  effective  arraign- 
ment of  the  agnostic,  the  positivist,  and  the  anti-theist. 

In  the  first  essay,  "The  Will  to  Believe,"  he  opens  with  the  somewhat 
startling  words  : 

"I  have  brought  with  me  to-night  something  like  a  sermon  on  justifica- 
tion by  faith — I  mean,  an  essay  in  justification  of  faith,  a  defence  of  our 
right  to  adopt  a  believing  attitude  in  religious  matters  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  our  merely  logical  intellect  may  not  have  been  coerced." 

He  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the  kinds  of  hypotheses  which  obtain  in 
scientific  thinking,  viz. :  living,  forced,  momentous,  with  their  respective 
antitheses,  dead,  avoidable,  trivial.  The  decision  between  any  two  of  these 
he  calls  an  option.    He  then  presents  his  thesis  thus  : 

"Our  passional  nature  not  only  may,  but  must,  decide  an  option  between 
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propositions,  whenever  it  is  a  genuine  option  that  cannot  by  its  nature  be 
decided  on  intellectual  grounds  ;  for  to  say  in  such  circumstances,  'Do  not 
decide,  but  leave  the  question  open,'  is  itself  a  passional  decision, — just  like 
deciding  yes  or  no, — and  is  attended  with  the  same  risk  of  losing  the  truth." 

This  thesis,  although  abstractly  expressed,  gives  a  clue  to  his  psychologi- 
cal position.  This  position  he  proceeds  to  reinforce  by  reference  to  the  two 
great  divisions  of  philosophy,  the  dogmatic  and  the  empirical.  He  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  empiricist,  apart  from  his  ground  of  the  reflective  con- 
sciousness, becomes  forthwith  a  dogmatist,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "When  left  to 
their  instincts,  they — the  empiricists — dogmatize  like  infallible  popes."  The 
question  then  arises,  how  shall  we  treat  this  universal  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  sympathize  ?  His  answer  is,  that  it  must  be  treated  as  a  weakness 
which  should  be  brought  under  reflection  and  overcome.  For  this  reason, 
that  objective  certitude  and  evidence  have  no  universal  determination  in 
philosophy, — the  material  test  of  objective  truth, — the  long-sought  philoso- 
pher's stone, — has  never  been  found.  In  other  words,  the  a  priori  test  of 
objective  knowledge  is  individual,  not  universal.  There  is  also,  he  con- 
tends, another  element  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  ethical 
imperative,  to  knozv  the  truth  and  avoid  the  error.  These,  he  holds,  are  dis- 
tinct propositions.  At  least,  they  are  not  mutually  inclusive.  We  may  give 
all  diligence  to  avoid  error,  but  we  do  not  eo  ipso  gain  the  truth.  Con- 
versely, we  may  regard  the  pursuit  of  truth  as  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
yet  fall  into  error.  But  which  course  is  the  better  ?  This  he  deems  no  idle 
question,  since  it  is  just  here  the  philosophers  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  To  believe  what  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  is  the  lowest  depth  of 
immorality  (Huxley),  and  to  believe  anything  on  insufficient  evidence  is 
always  wrong  (Clifford),  and  hence  there  is,  it  would  seem,  these  authori- 
ties being  judges,  no  thoroughfare — no  option  for  our  passional  nature,  even 
when  our  theoretical  knowledge  has  come  to  a  stand-still.  Now,  this  dic- 
tum— this  ethical  imperative,  which  forbids  belief  except  at  the  instance  of 
demonstration,  is  itself  an  expression  of  the  passional  life.  Do  anything  or 
do  nothing,  except  believing  something  on  insufficient  evidence,  is  only  an 
individual  expression  of  horror  of  becoming  a  dupe.  No  doubt  it  is  bad 
enough  to  be  duped,  but  far  worse  if  our  excessive  caution  prevents  even 
dangerous  enterprises  in  search  of  the  truth.  It  is  better  to  risk  drowning, 
in  the  hope  of  learning  to  swim,  than  be  a  slave  to  the  possible  alternative 
of  "sink  or  swim"  which  accident  may  thrust  upon  him. 

With  this  introduction,  our  author  is  prepared  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  his  subject : 

"Wherever  the  option  between  losing  truth  and  gaining  it  is  not  moment- 
ous, we  can  throw  the  chance  of  gaining  truth  away,  and,  at  any  rate,  save 
ourselves  from  any  chance  of  believing  falsehood,  by  not  making  up  our 
minds  at  all  till  objective  evidence  has  come." 

This  is,  he  informs  us,  the  correct  principle  in  science  and  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  Things  can  wait  on  our  decisions.  The  heavens  will  not  fall 
if  we  do  not  make  up  our  minds  at  all.  The  option  is  not  forced,  and  we 
have  plenty  of  time  to  save  ourselves  from  deception.    But  it  is  not  so  easy 
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to  say  this  of  all  questions.  Occasions  arise  when  it  is  more  important  to 
gain  truth  than  to  shun  error.  In  other  words,  there  are  cases  where  the 
truth  does  not  come  at  all  unless  we  go  forth  to  meet  it. 

He  enforces  this  position  by  reference  to  society  and  social  co-operation 
in  general.  Our  faith  in  one  another  serves  to  bring  into  existence  that  for 
which  the  organism  was  constituted — mutual  protection,  property,  product- 
iveness. Belief  in  the  fact  is  a  factor  in  its  realization.  It  is  the  commonest 
experience  of  ordinary  men  that  belief  runs  ahead  of  scientific  evidence.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  acceptance  of  truth  may  be  dependent  upon  our  per- 
sonal action. 

He  now  approaches  the  question  which  is  clearly  his  final  purpose  :  Is  re- 
ligion a  forced  option  ?  Momentous  no  doubt  to  some,  dead  to  others,  forced 
upon  the  remnant,  is,  in  general,  his  answer.  What  does  religion  say  ?  His 
reply  is  : 

"Religion  says  essentially  two  things — first,  she  says  that  the  best  things 
are  the  more  eternal  things,  the  overlapping  things,  the  things  in  the  uni- 
verse that  throw  the  last  stone  and  say  the  final  word  ;  and  secondly,  the 
other  affirmation  of  religion  is  that  we  are  better  off  even  now,  if  we  believe 
her  first  afiirmation  to  be  true." 

Logically,  the  first  question  involves  the  presupposition  that  religion  is  a 
living  option.  If  not,  it  will  excite  no  interest — is  entitled  to  no  discuvssion. 
If  a  living  option,  it  is  also  momentous. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  a  living  option  ?  and  in  what  con- 
sists the  freedom  to  believe?  Options  which  the  intellect  of  the  individual 
cannot  resolve  are  within  the  field  of  freedom  of  belief. 

"To  preach  scepticism  to  us  as  a  duty  until  sufiicient  evidence  for  religion 
is  obtained,  is  tantamount  therefore  to  telling  us,  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
religious  hypotheses,  that  to  yield  to  our  fear  of  its  being  error  is  wiser  and 
better  than  to  yield  to  our  hope  that  it  may  be  true.  It  is  not  intellect  against 
all  passions,  then  ;  it  is  only  intellect  with  one  passion  laying  down  its  law. 
And  by  what,  forsooth,  is  the  supreme  wisdom  of  this  passion  warranted? 
Dupery  for  dupery,  what  proof  is  there  that  dupery  through  hope  is  so  much 
worse  than  dupery  through  fear?" 

All  this  reasoning  may  seem  to  persons  settled  and  grounded  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity  as  an  exceedingly  attenuated  form  of  argument.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  as  addressed  to  the  volitional  element  in  his  hearers.  Re- 
ligion as  spoken  of  by  the  lecturer  as  an  effect  of  the  will  and  as  a  belief, 
must  be  determined  by  action.  If  the  resulting  action  is  in  no  way  differ- 
enced from  the  action  which  naturalism  dictates,  then  religious  belief  as  a 
term  defining  character  is  a  mere  euphemism  and  may  as  well  be  neglected. 
This  the  author  does  not  believe.  Religion  affords  a  stimulus  to  action  and 
to  the  attainment  of  character  which  the  naturalistic  hypothesis  fails  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  philosopher  who  might  well  be  supposed  to 
be  wrapped  in  the  idols  of  the  cave  speaking  with  such  earnestness  to  his 
own  class  of  thinkers.  And  this  is  certainly  timely.  The  empiricism  of 
Herbert  Spencer  is  still  lofty  and  rampant  and  full  of  great  swelling  words 
of  wisdom.    And  this  empiricism  has  developed  itself,  among  logical  minds, 
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into  either  pessimism  or  naturalism  or  both,  with  its  accompanying  me- 
chanical view  of  nature  and  mind,  and  the  elimination  of  the  ideals,  God, 
freedom  and  immortality,  from  human  life.  Our  author  seeks  to  show  that 
our  passional  nature  is  entitled  to  some  respect  on  its  own  account.  The 
Christian  spirit,  with  its  hopefulness,  is  something  to  be  desired,  its  enemies 
being  judges,  why  should  it  be  thought  disloyal  to  the  scientific  spirit  to  be- 
lieve Christianity  ?  The  whole  book  is  a  vindication  of  the  right  of  individual 
to  feel  and  to  will  as  well  as  to  think. 

In  our  view — and  this  is  the  only  criticism  we  would  venture — the  author 
of  this  essay  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  philosophies  under 
notice  and  their  ultimate  tendencies.  The  empiricist  and  absolutist  may 
occupy  the  two  poles  of  philosophy,  but  as  representatives  of  two  philoso- 
phies they  do  not  differ  by  a  whole  diameter.  Their  opposition,  if  their 
philosophies  are  to  be  considered  from  the  side  of  religion,  must  be  measured 
by  their  ethical  positions.  Here  each  has  a  concrete  history.  The  crowning 
development  of  the  one,  as  unmediated  by  conscious  freedom,  is  agnosti- 
cism— that  of  the  other,  subject  to  the  same  condition,  is  pessimism.  Which 
is  the  worse  may  be  a  matter  of  taste,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  the  absolutist 
suffers  by  the  comparison. 

In  regard  to  the  other  essays  of  the  book,  we  can  hardly  say  ex  uno  omnia, 
yet  our  remarks  on  the  one  must  suffice  for  all.  W.  J.  Wright. 

Fulton,  Mo. 

Bruce's  With  Open  Face. 

"With  Open  Face  :  or  Jesus  Mirrored  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke."  By 
Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.  D.,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Pp. 
257.    $1.50.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

In  this  book.  Dr.  Bruce  treats  the  Gospels  with  the  freedom  and  irrever- 
ence of  the  rationalists.  He  depreciates  harmony,  and  magnifies  the  pecu- 
liarities and  differences  of  the  Gospels. 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  and  to 
substitute  his  own  opinion  therefor.  For  instance,  in  giving  another  setting 
to  the  words  of  Jesus  than  that  given  in  the  Gospels,  he  remarks  (p.  97)  : 

"That  the  tradition  is  at  fault  here  is  not  surprising.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tian society  cared  much  more  for  the  words  of  the  Master  than  for  the  exact 
historical  occasions.  .  .  .  And  we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands.  We 
are  not  bound  by  the  connection  assigned  to  them  by  Luke,  or  by  the  author 
of  the  First  Gospel.  We  can  give  them  the  setting  that  is  most  fitting,  and 
that  brings  out  their  full  pathos." 

Sometimes,  however,  he  finds  that  the  Gospels  are  right,  and  then  he  re- 
marks (p.  103)  : 

"The  word  and  the  environment  fit  into  each  other  so  well  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  Evangelist  has  given  that  word  its  true  position  in  his  story, 
and  as  little  that  we  may  legitimately  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  its  context." 

Having  given  up  the  reliability  of  the  Evangelists'  testimony,  he  has  to 
determine  the  historicity  of  each  statement  for  himself  according  to  his  own 
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preconceived  ideas  as  to  how  things  ought  to  have  been.  And  here  is  one  of 
his  norms  of  criticism :  "It  makes  for  the  historicity  of  the  saying  that  the 
idea  it  embodies  is  ^M/m/,  not  theological"  (p.  203).  He  seems  to  think 
that  our  Saviour  could  teach  the  disciples  ethics,  but  not  theology  ; — that  the 
theological  statements  must  be  relegated  to  a  later  day,  when  the  disciples 
began  to  try  to  explain  the  significance  of  events  and  things. 

The  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  is  ignored,  and 
all  is  placed  on  a  naturalistic  basis.  For  instance,  in  reference  to  the  "Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,"  Dr.  Bruce  asks  (p.  125)  :  "Why  has  Mark  not  reported 
any  of  that  memorable  P;'eaching?"  and  answers  : 

"Possibly  because  he  was  not  able.  Such  a  body  of  deep  thought  could 
not  be  treasured  up  for  long  years  in  the  memory  of  any  disciple,  however 
attentive  or  intelligent ;  therefore  Peter,  Mark's  apostolic  source,  could  not 
repeat  it  from  memory  in  his  preaching." 

Again  he  says  (p.  105)  : 

"How  was  it  possible  for  Matthew,  years  after  the  Master  left  the  world, 
to  compile  that  book  of  Logia,  /,  e..  Oracles  of  the  Lord?  Did  he  draw  sim- 
ply on  a  retentive  memory  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  he  had  at  command 
7nemoranda  written  in  bygone  disciples'  days?" 

We  prefer  the  explanation  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  (John  14:26)  : 
"But  the  Cgmforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  This  explains  how  it  was  possible 
for  Matthew  to  write  the  words  of  the  Lord  years  after  he  heard  them,  and 
Jesus  could  not  have  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  "bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you,"  if  at  that  very  moment 
Matthew  had  memoranda  of  the  Lord's  sayings  on  which  he  would  afterwards 
depend. 

Dr.  Bruce  charges  Luke  with  a  religious  bias  or  reverential  attitude  which 
made  him  leave  out  or  tone  down  whatever  related  to  the  human  weakness 
of  Jesus.  He  claims  that  Luke  wrote  under  the  influence  of  a  prudent  re- 
serve, not  telling  all  that  he  knew  about  Jesus,  lest  it  should  shake  the  faith 
of  his  readers.    He  says  (p,  114)  : 

"It  is  the  way  of  this  Evangelist  to  exercise  editorial  discretion  in  refer- 
ence to  whatever  affects  the  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  apostles, 
omitting,  pruning,  strongly  stating,  as  the  case  might  require." 

He  says  that  Luke  keeps  out  of  view  the  anger,  indignation  and  passionate 
abhorrence  of  evil,  which  Jesus  manifested  on  some  occasions,  as  depicted 
by  Mark  (pp.  54,  60),  and  asserts  Luke's  "inability  to  do  justice  to  the  tragic 
element  in  our  Lord's  character  and  experience"  (p.  114).  And  he  says 
further  as  to  Luke's  bias  : 

"The  holiness  of  Jesus  is  so  zealously  guarded  that  he  appears,  not  only 
without  sin,  but  even  free  from  all  that  bears  the  most  remote  resemblance 
to  moral  infirmity  in  temper,  word  and  action.  The  result  is  that  the  natural 
individuality  of  Jesus,  so  conspicuous  in  Mark,  is  seen  in  Luke  only  in  faded 
outline.    Luke' s picture  of  Jesus  is  one-sided'''  (p.  59). 
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We  think  it  is  not  Luke's  but  Dr.  Bruce's  picture  of  Jesus  that  is  one-sided. 
He  tells  us  in  his  sub-title  that  his  book  is  :  Jesus  as  Mirrored  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  we  would  not  expect  him  to  give  us  a  one-sided  picture  But 
the  fact  is  that  he  magnifies  out  of  proper  proportion  everything  in  the  his- 
tory that  seems  to  suggest  human  weakness  in  Jesus,  passionate  utterances 
and  actions,  disappointments,  real  fear  and  soul  distress  ; — all  that  bears  any 
resemblance  to  moral  infirmity  in  temper,  word  and  action. 

The  one-sidedness  of  his  picture  is  illustrated  by  the  stress  he  lays  on  the 
fact  that  Jesus  was  a  "carpenter."  He  says  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
permanent  vsignificance  of  Christianity  that  Jesus  was  a  Carpenter  than  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  David  (p.  23),  and  in  this  he  shows  how  far  he  differs  from 
the  Evangelists,  for  they  lay  much  stress  on  his  being  the  Son  of  David, 
giving  the  genealogy  and  stating  the  fact  time  and  again,  while  the  infor- 
mation that  he  was  a  Carpenter  is  given  incidentally  merely  in  a  question  by 
his  enemies  :  "Is  not  this  the  Carpenter  ?"  (Mark  6:3).  That  he  was  the  Son 
of  David  is  vital  to  his  Messianic  claims,  as  we  read  the  Scriptures  (though 
Dr.  Bruce  does  not  think  so)  ;  while  his  being  a  Carpenter  was  not  vital  to 
his  official  work,  and  is  not  emphasized  in  the  Scriptures.  This  shows  how 
Dr.  Bruce  cuts  loose  from  the  historical  foundation  laid  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   He  says  (p.  24)  : 

"Our  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  does  not  depend  on  our  being  certain 
that  he  was  physically  descended  from  David." 

We  conceive  that  "the  Christ"  has  no  meaning  when  separated  from  the 
historic  foundation  laid  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophetic  antecedents 
that  went  before  defining  the  term  and  the  office.  And  if  Jesus  does  not 
fulfil  those  prophecies,  if  he  be  not  the  Son  of  David, — he  may  be  never  so 
good  and  great, — still  he  would  not  be  "the  Christ."  Dr.  Bruce  says  (p.  15)  : 

"If  Jesus  can  be  the  spiritual  physician  and  moral  guide  of  mankind,  he 
is  what  the  people  of  Israel  meant  by  a  Christ,  one  who  satisfies  the  deepest 
needs  and  highest  hopes  of  men." 

And  again  : 

'  'We  may  satisfy  ourselves  on  independent  grounds  that  he  meets  all  our 
spiritual  needs,  and  therefore  is  a  true  Christ  for  humanity." 

In  order  to  determine  whether  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  question  to  be  set- 
tled is  not  :  Does  Jesus  meet  any  spiritual  needs,  I  being  the  judge?  I  am  a 
very  poor  judge.  Men  have  often  been  satisfied  with  religious  leaders  as 
meeting  all  their  spiritual  needs, — some,  for  instance,  with  Buddha,  others 
with  Confucius,  others  with  Mohammed.  The  question  to  be  settled  is  :  Does 
Jesus  meet  God's  ideal  ?  Is  he  the  LORD'S  Ajinotnted ?  And  this  cannot 
be  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered  independently  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

Dr.  Bruce  dwells  much  upon  the  disappointments  of  Jesus.  "That  the 
Great  Master  had  already  found  his  own  ministry  disappointing  is  beyond 
doubt,"  he  says  (p.  114)  ;  and  he  thinks  Luke  is  wrong  in  making  the  report 
of  the  seventy  as  to  the  success  of  their  work  move  him  to  ecstatic  joy.  He 
says  that  in  the  Lord's  parables  (like  the  sower),  there  is  a  tone  of  disap- 
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pointment  audible  ;  that  they  grew  out  of  the  Master's  preaching  experience, — 
he  was  dissatisfied  (p.  128).  He  says  that  in  Matt.  xi.  Jesus  appears  as  a 
disappointed  Teacher,  and  that  in  the  gracious  invitation.  Matt.  xi.  28-30, 
he  expresses  disappointment  with  the  kind  of  disciples  he  had  already  gath- 
ered,— the  *  'babes, ' '  and  sighs  for  more  apt  disciples.  We  can  see  no  evidence 
of  disappointment.  Jesus  was  human  and  was  undoubtedly  saddened  by 
opposition,  neglect  and  unbelief,  as  he  was  gladdened  by  success  (for  we  ac- 
cept Luke's  statement,  10:21,  though  Dr.  Bruce  does  not).  But  he  believed 
too  strongly  in  the  sovereignty  of  God  to  be  disappointed,  being  satisfied 
that  all  whom  the  Father  gave  to  him  would  come  to  him,  and  that  the  un- 
belief of  the  Jews  did  not  frustrate  the  Divine  purposes  (see  John  vi.  37  and 
Matt.  XV.  13).  And  every  impartial  reader  of  the  Gospels  must  see  that  he 
knew  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  what  the  outcome  would  be,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  disappointment. 

Dr.  Bruce' s  picture  of  Jesus  is  one-sided  not  only  in  his  magnifying  unduly 
these  traits  of  character  which  approach  human  frailty,  but  also  in  his  saying 
nothing  at  all  about  the  infinite  greatness  of  Jesus.  This  side  of  Jesus'  char- 
acter is  not  omitted  by  the  Synoptists,  and  should  not  be  omitted  by  Dr. 
Bruce  when  he  is  presenting  Jesus  as  mirrored  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Matt.  xi.  19,  20  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  passage,  but  Dr.  Bruce 
slurs  over  it  without  bringing  out  its  meaning.  In  it  our  Lord  testifies  to 
his  unlimited  power,  infinite  knowledge,  Divine  Sonship,  and  the  inscruta- 
ble depths  of  his  being,  that  could  be  fathomed  by  no  creature,  but  by  the 
Father  only.  And  though  Dr.  Bruce  is  handling  this  passage,  he  passes  over 
it  without  one  word  as  to  our  Lord's  infinite  greatness.  He  dwells  upon 
and  magnifies  his  human  weaknesses  on  every  opportunity,  but  not  one  word 
about  his  Divine  greatness,  even  when  passages  treating  it  are  right  in  his 
way. 

Dr.  Bruce  is  right  in  saying  that  trust  and  moral  admiration  for  Jesus  can 
be  produced  only  by  letting  men  see  for  themselves  the  qualities  in  him  that 
inspire  trust  and  admiration.  "Orders  to  trust  are  futile,  injunctions  under 
pains  and  penalties  to  admire,  vain." 

"The  best  thing,"  he  says,  "one  can  do  for  his  fellow-men  is  to  let  the  ob- 
ject of  faith  and  reverence  speak  for  himself.  Hold  up  the  picture  and  let 
men  look  at  it.  Set  it  in  a  good  light,  hang  it  well  on  the  wall,  remove  from 
the  canvas  obscuring  dust  and  cobwebs,  if  such  there  be  ;  then  stand  aside 
and  let  men  gaze  till  the  Friend  of  Sinners,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  great 
Teacher,  begins  to  reveal  himself  to  their  souls"  (p.  16). 

Yes,  we  answer,  let  men  see  Jesus,  but  present  him  fully  and  faithfully, 
not  partially.  Why  present  him  simply  as  the  Friend  of  sinners,  the  Man 
of  sorrows,  the  great  Teacher,  and  not  also  as  the  Divine  Son,  the  Atoning 
Sacrifice  ?  Does  Dr.  Bruce  consider  these  last  features,  which  he  has  omitted, 
dust  and  cobwebs  to  be  brushed  aside  ? 

At  the  end  of  his  book  he  adds  a  chapter,  "The  Christian  Primer,"  a 
catechism  for  children,  in  which  his  aim  is  to  show  to  the  children  the  Jesus 
of  the  Gospels  "with  open  face,"  and  not  "through  the  somewhat  opaque  veil 
of  theology,"  as  he  says  existing  catechisms  do.    It  begins  : 
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"Who  was  Jesus?  He  was  the  Son  of  Mary  of  Nazareth,  iu  Galilee,  whose 
husband  Joseph  was  a  carpenter. ' ' 

Not  one  word  about  his  pre-existence  or  incarnation.  The  catechism 
closes  (after  referring  to  the  death  of  Jesus)  thus  : 

"Q.  123.  Where  is  Jesus  now  ?  He  is  in  the  house  of  his  Father  in  heaven, 
where  he  is  preparing  a  place  for  all  who  bear  his  name  and  walk  in  his  foot- 
steps." 

Not  one  word  abopt  his  having  risen  from  the  dead.  The  primer  presents 
Jesus  as  a  meek,  humane,  wise  and  good  man,  and  a  great  Teacher,  and  gives 
his  ethical  teachings  admirably  ;  but  the  impression  left  on  the  child's  mind 
would  be  that  he  was  simply  a  man,  that  he  died  and  went  to  heaven  as  other 
good  men  do.    This  is  the  way  the  moderns  get  rid  of  theology. 

It  is  men  with  such  views  as  these  who  are  laying  claim  to  all  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  day.  They  are  the  ones  who,  in  their  own  estimation,  are  brush- 
ing aside  the  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  getting  down  to  the  "historicity  of  the 
evangelistic  tradition."  They  write  our  commentaries,  lexicons  and  text- 
books, which  are  to  be  used  by  the  next  generation  (and  even  write  new 
catechisms  for  the  children),  and  thus  poison  knowledge  at  the  very  fountain. 
Shall  we,  who  bow  reverently  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  let  them 
monopolize  learning  ? 

There  is  not  much  in  Dr.  Bruce's  book  that  has  not  appeared  in  rational- 
istic works  before.  The  novelty  of  it  is  that  such  views  are  taught  by  a 
Professor  in  a  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Scotland.  Young  men 
not  only  get  their  system  of  thought  from  their  teachers,  but  also  uncon- 
sciously imbibe  their  moral  attitude.  If  their  teacher  reads  his  Bible  in  the 
class  "with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,"  the  students 
will  catch  the  contagion  and  go  forth  with  the  disease  developed  in  probably 
a  more  malignant  form.  And  with  such  religious  guides,  shaking  the  faith 
of  men  in  the  only  rule  of  religion  and  morality,  whither  will  we  drift  ? 

What  the  world  needs  to-day  to  counteract  religious  indifference  is  preach- 
ers of  deep  and  profound  faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  As  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  and  theologians  of  our  day  has  expressed  it :  "We 
need  an  era  of  conviction.  We  need  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  faith." 
This  is  to  be  brought  about  not  by  having  in  theological  chairs  men  who 
spend  their  time  in  applying  self-formed  criteria  to  determine  the  historocity 
of  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  but  by  having  men  there  who  bow  to  the  au- 
thority of  God's  Word. 

It  is  possible  that  some  may  be  found  who  will  take  Dr.  Bruce  as  an  au- 
thority in  preference  to  the  Evangelists.  For  our  part,  we  prefer  the  picture 
of  Jesus  given  us  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  and  think  they  were  in  a 
better  position  to  determine  "historicity"  than  Dr.  Bruce  is. 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.  J.  W.  lyAFFERTy. 
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Ramsay's  Church  in  thk  Roman  Empirk  Bei^ore  170. 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  Before  170.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  formerly 
Professor  of  Classical  Archceology,  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  Author  of ''The  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,'''  etc. 
With  maps  and  illustrations.  New  York,  Ivondou  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  Knickerboker  Press. 

This  book  is  by  an  author  whose  exceptionable  qualifications  for  the  work 
none  can  doubt.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  very  foremost  authority  on  the  geog- 
raphy and  archaeology  of  Asia  Minor.  He  is  a  classical  scholar  of  wide  at- 
tainments. He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods  of  historical 
criticism.  He  possesses  great  skill  in  research,  indefatigable  industry,  can- 
dor, and  courage  in  the  exposition  of  his  real  conclusions. 

The  work  before  us  is  of  great  value  :  1st.  Because  of  its  incidental  criti- 
cisms of  the  results  of  German  scholarship  in  the  effort  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  the  early  church.    The  author  says  : 

"The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  treated  here  simply  as  authorities 
for  history  ;  and  their  credit  is  estimated  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
other  historical  documents.  If  I  reach  conclusions  very  different  from  those 
of  the  school  of  criticism  whose  originators  and  chief  exponents  are  German, 
it  is  not  that  I  differ  from  their  method.  I  fully  accept  their  principle,  that 
the  sense  of  these  documents  can  be  ascertained  only  by  resolute  criticism  ; 
but  I  think  that  they  have  often  carried  out  their  principle  badly,  and  that 
their  criticism  often  offends  against  critical  method.  True  criticism  must 
be  sympathetic  ;  but  in  investigations  into  religion,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Christian  alike,  there  appears  to  me,  if  1  may  venture  to  say  so,  to  be  in 
many  German  scholars  (the  greatest  excepted)  a  lack  of  that  instinctive 
sympathy  with  the  life  and  nature  of  a  people  which  is  essential  to  the  right 
use  of  critical  processes.  For  years,  with  much  interest  and  zeal,  but  with 
little  knowledge,  I  followed  the  critics  and  accepted  their  results.  In  recent 
years,  as  I  came  to  understand  Roman  history  better,  I  have  realized  that, 
in  the  case  of  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  as  gross  an 
outrage  on  criticism  to  hold  them  for  second  century  forgeries  as  it  would 
be  to  class  the  works  of  Horace  and  Virgil  as  forgeries  of  the  time  of  Nero. ' ' 
P.  8. 

He  says  again  : 

"The  vice  of  many  modern  German  discussions  of  the  early  history  of 
Christianity — viz.,  falseness  to  the  facts  of  contemporary  life  and  the  general 
history  of  the  period — is  becoming  stereotyped  and  intensified  by  long  rep- 
etition in  the  mOvSt  recent  commentators,  and  some  criticism  and  protest 
against  their  treatment  of  the  subject  is  required."    Pp.  5,  6. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  modern  history  than  the  manner  in  which 
German  scholars  who  are  supposed  to  trust  not  in  man,  to  accept  nothing 
without  sufficient  grounds,  acquiesce  in  their  "hereditary  circle  of  knowledge 
or  error."  Tradition  is  as  powerful  with  them  as  anywhere  in  the  world, 
provided  only  it  be  connected  with  the  name  of  a  great  modern  German 
scholar.  But  no  one  of  the  great  German  scholars  has  been  infallible.  They 
have,  indeed,  numbered  among  them  men  who  by  their  research  and  pro- 
ductions have  bought  the  world  into  their  debt.    But  the  labors  and  achieve- 
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ments  of  German  scholars  as  a  body  are  vastly  overestimated.  Without 
intending  to  show  this,  perhaps,  our  author  nevertheless  gives  some  fine  and 
telling  illustrations  of  it.  For  example,  he  sets  forth  as  the  best  "statement 
of  the  historical  arguments  on  which  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  period  of  Trojan  or  Hadrian, "  Holtzmann's  article  in  Schenkel's 
Bibel-Ivexicon.    His  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  article  are  as  follows  : 

"1.  *In  the  Epistle,  iv.  15,  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  and  other  provinces 
are  warned  against  murder,  theft,  and  other  crimes  ;  and  according  to  Pliny, 
the  Christians  of  Bithynia  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  oath  to  avoid  such 
crimes.' 

Such  is  one  of  Holtzmann's  arguments,  which  would  be  irresistible  if  he 
could  add  the  proof  that  the  Christians  first  began  to  avoid  these  crimes 
about  112.    This  essential  part  of  his  argument  he  has  omitted. 

2.  'In  the  Epistle  trials  of  Christians  are  alluded  to,  iii.  15,  and  such  trials 
were  held  by  Plin}''  in  Bithynia.' 

Again,  Holtzmann  omits  the  essential  part  of  his  argument — viz.,  the  proof 
that  such  trials  were  first  held  by  Pliny.  When  we  find  a  series  of  trials  of 
Christians  before  Roman  officials,  beginning  with  that  of  Jesus  and  reaching 
through  the  time  of  Paul  and  the  whole  of  the  first  century,  we  can  see  no 
cogency  in  Holtzmann's  reasoning. 

3.  'In  the  Epistle  it  is  implied  that  the  issue  in  these  trials  turns  on  the 
simple  question  whether  the  accused  is  a  Christian,  and  that  question  came 
to  the  front  under  Trojan.' 

The  first  part  of  this  argument  we  fully  accept.  It  states,  in  brief,  the  es- 
vSential  and  critical  point,  which  distinguishes  the  language  of  this  Epistle 
from  all  earlier  references  to  persecution.  But  we  have  seen  that,  while  the 
trials  of  Trojan's  time  were  certainly  conducted  on  this  principle,  the  pro- 
cedure was  then  settled  by  long  usage."    P.  289. 

The  feature  of  the  book  now  illustrated,  makes  it  entertaining  reading  to 
one  who  has  long  taken  precisely  the  same  view  as  to  the  value  of  many  of 
the  results  of  modern  historical  research  as  conducted  by  German  scholars 
and  their  imitators.  The  book  before  us  literally  bristles  with  criticism,  ut- 
terly annihilating  many  theories  touching  the  rise  of  various  New  Testament 
writings. 

2nd.  The  work  is  valuable,  again,  in  illustrating  the  true  method  for  recon- 
structing the  history  of  the  period  with  which  it  deals.  The  author  carries 
his  readers  into  his  workshop  and  shows  him  the  whole  process  by  which  his 
conclusions  are  reached  ;  and  the  processes  are  in  the  main  legitimate. 

This  was  one  of  the  author's  aims  in  the  construction  of  the  book.  He 
declared  in  the  preface  that  it  is  intended  to  "exemplify  to  younger  students 
the  method  of  applying  archaeological,  topographical  and  numismatic  evi- 
dence to  the  investigation  of  earlj^  Christian  history  ;  and  to  suggest  to  others 
how  to  treat  the  subject  better  than  he  can. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  criticism,  with  which  as  we  have  seen  the  book  abounds, 
against  the  boasted  results  of  German  scholarship,  is  offered  with  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  inculcating  a  true  method  of  dealing  with  evidence.  For 
this  purpose  he  convicts  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  of  bold  assumption 
of  knowledge  where  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  situation  is  impossible,  and 
where  they,  as  matter  of  fact,  were  ignorant,  and  their  reconstruction  of 
history,  therefore,  valueless.    For  this  purpose  he  shows  that  Dr.  Pfleiderer, 
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to  whom  "ingenious  and  highly  abstract  philosophic  thought  revealed  the 
whole  evolution  of  Christian  history,"  enabling  him  to  decide  with  secure 
confidence  on  the  authenticity  and  date  of  historical  documents,  invented  a 
mere  parerg-071 ,  a  mere  make-weight,  of  a  historical  argument,  for  appearance 
sake,  to  locate  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  ;  and  that  Pfleiderer's  argument  is 
worth  nothing  at  all. 

While  not  accepting  all  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  we  regard  his  work 
as  very  superior  in  method  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

It  is  equally  valuable  in  polemics  against  rationalistic  rabid  higher  criticism. 

3rd.  Another  incidental  value  of  this  work  is  in  the  fact  that  it  illustrates 
the  truth  that  the  Scriptures  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  thorough- 
going investigation.  In  higher  criticism  a  little  learning  may  be  dangerous, 
but  much  learning  united  with  strong  Anglo-Saxon  common  sense  and  a 
devout  heart  is  not  to  be  feared.  Mr.  Ramsay  began  with  the  Rationalistic 
destructive  critics  ;  in  this  work  he  appears  as  a  great  critic,  but  constructive. 

4th.  Coming  now  to  the  main  purposes  of  the  work,  we  would  call  atten- 
tion to  its  great  value  in  showing  the  entire  harmony  between  Acts  xiii.,  xiv., 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  In  answer  to  the  question  :  To  whom  was 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  written  ?  the  author  takes  the  view  that  it  was 
written  to  the  people  of  the  Roman  province,  Galatia,  embracing  parts  of 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pisidia  ;  that  it  was  not  written  to  Asiatic  Gauls,  but 
to  Phrygian,  L3'Caonian,  and  Pisidian  peoples. 

Having  adopted  this  view,  the  author  maintains  it  with  a  great  wealth  of 
learning  and  ingenuity.  We  believe  he  vindicates  conclusively  his  position. 
But  even  if  it  be  granted  that  some  dubiety  characterize  this  position,  it  has 
become  clear  again  that  there  is  no  necessary  want  of  harmony  between  these 
Scriptures  ;  and  that  each  writing  implies  the  conditions  that  actually  ob- 
tained in  that  part  of  the  empire  in  the  age  of  Paul,  and  not  the  conditions 
that  obtained  later.  And  this  is  all  that  the  Apologist  for  these  Scriptures 
need  do  to  maintain  their  Apostolic  character.  The  writings  themselves  do 
the  rest. 

5th.  The  supreme  importance  of  this  work  lies  in  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  relations  of  the  Empire  to  the  Church.  Whether  the  author's  view  is  to 
be  accepted  or  not,  all  must  admit  that  his  comments  on  all  historical  refer- 
ences to  this  subject  are  most  acute,  suggestive  and  helpful. 

His  view  in  brief  is  that  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  the  reign  of  Trojan  was 
the  era  of  greatest  hostility  between  Empire  and  Church  ;  and  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  Trojan  and  Pliny  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  their  relations.  From  this  time  the  general  policy  of  the  Emperors  was 
practically  less  hostile  to  the  Church.  He  teaches  that  Nero  began  imperial 
persecutions  to  divert  suspicion  of  incendiarism  from  himself  ;  that  persecu- 
tion continued  during  the  later  years  of  Nero  against  Christians  on  the  ground 
of  alleged  crimes  ;  that  under  the  Flavian  Emperors  Christianity  came  to  be 
regarded  as  treasonable  and  was  persecuted  as  an  organized  unity  ;  that  Chris- 
tians continued  to  be  treated  as  political  outlaws  during  the  reigns  of  Trojan, 
Hadrian  and  Autominus  Pius,  though  more  mildly,  but  that  the  larger  policy 
of  Trojan  and  Hadrian  was  not  understood  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  ideal 
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was  to  be  a  true  Roman  ;  that  a  reaction  occurred  during  his  reign,  a  union 
of  the  Roman  power  and  the  Greek  philosophic  influence  against  Christianity, 
and  that  active  pursuit  of  Christians  became  a  marked  feature  of  his  reign. 

This  cuts  across  some  prepossessions,  but  can  hardly  be  doubted  to  contain 
a  large  elementary  truth. 

6th.  Mr.  Ramsay's  work  throws  not  a  little  light  on  several  other  subjects 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  For  example,  on  the  kind 
of  people  that  was  readiest  to  receive  Christianity  when  it  appeared,  on  the 
early  phase  of  womanism  with  which  parts  of  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor  was 
afflicted,  and  others. 

While  holding  that  this  volume  is  worthy  of  high  praise,  we  do  not  mean 
to  endorse  every  part  of  it. 

At  times  the  author  seems  to  count  failure  to  comprehend  a  historical 
situation  as  tantamount  to  a  disproof  of  its  historical  character.  The  confi- 
dence of  some  of  his  conclusions  appears  to  the  reader  rash.  And  his  rever- 
ence for  the  Scriptures  might  be  higher,  if  it  is  to  be  judged  by  his  expression 
of  it  in  this  book.  We  believe  he  puts  1  Peter  too  late  (75-80),  but  are  glad 
that  he  maintains  the  Petrine  authorship.  We  believe  he  assigns  a  date  too 
early  to  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  bases  that  early  date  on  insufficient  evidence, 
and  assumes  too  easily  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  as  settled  by  Light- 
foot,  And  we  find  not  one  particle  of  Biblical  evidence  for  his  theory  that 
the  "Episcopos  was  necessarily  single,"  the  agent  of  the  Presbyteroi  to  per- 
form some  action.  It  is  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  Scriptural  teaching.  Paul 
exhorted  the  Ephesian  elders  to  feed  and  guide  (shepherd)  the  Church  of 
God  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  bishops.  The  bishops' 
functions  here  are  identified  with  those  of  the  elders.  The  bishop  is  identical 
with  the  presbyter  in  the  Old  Testament,  albeit  one  aspect  of  the  office  may 
be  more  prominent  when  one  word  is  used,  another  when  the  other  is  em- 
ployed. He  looks  with  too  much  approval  on  the  development  of  the 
Episcopacy. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  volume  against  which  we  would  say  a  word, 
but  time  forbids.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  urge  all  our  young 
brethren  who  think  for  themselves  to  read  it.  Thos.  C.  Johnson. 

Hampdeji -Sydney,  Va. 

ORR'S  RITSCHI.IAN  THKOI.OGY  AND  THE  EVANGEWCAI,  FaITH. 

Thk  RITSCHI.IAN  Theoi^ogy  AND  THE  EvANGEWCAi.  Faith.  By  James 
Orr,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian College,  Edinburgh.  New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker.  12  mo. 
Pp.  276. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  little  book.  It  forms  one  of  the  best  in  that 
series  known  as  The  Theological  Educator,  edited  by  Dr.  W\  R.  Nicoll.  Its 
author.  Professor  Orr,  is  the  vigorous  Professor  of  Church  History  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Edinburgh.  His  treatise  on  The  Christian 
View  oj  God  and  the  World,  published  a  few  years  ago,  at  once  established 
his  place  as  a  thinker  of  the  first  rank.    Since  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Cairus, 
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a  few  years  ago,  Dr.  James  Orr  has  been  coming  to  the  front  as  a  not  un- 
worthy successor  of  Cairus. 

Professor  Orr  has  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  Ritschlian  Theology 
for  several  years,  and  he  has  rendered  the  ordinary  English  reader  excellent 
service  by  his  various  writings  on  this  new  type  of  theological  thought.  The 
book  before  us  is  simply  invaluable  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  really  the  first 
connected  and  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  present  to  the  ordinary  reader  a 
clear,  compact  view  of  Ritschlianism.  In  addition,  it  makes  such  a  critical 
estimate  of  its  relation  to  evangelical  theology  as  to  put  the  reader  in  full 
possession  of  what  he  desires  most  to  know.  It  may  be  added  that  the  ex- 
position and  criticism  are  made  in  a  generous  spirit,  and  yet  with  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  supernatural  factors  in  the  historical  evangelical  faith  of  the  Church. 
Its  temper  and  standpoint  are  alike  admirable. 

There  are  eight  condensed  chapters  in  the  book,  and  one  could  scarcely 
suppose  how  so  much  could  be  so  clearly  and  simply  stated  in  such  limited 
space  till  he  has  read  these  informing  pages.  The  success  of  the  author  in 
this  respect  is  all  the  greater  when  we  remember  how  vague  and  almost  ob- 
scure many  things  in  Ritschlianism  are. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  have  a  fine  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Ritschlian 
school.  Here  much  interesting  information  is  given  regarding  Ritschl  him- 
self, and  about  his  relations  with  other  theologians  in  various  German  Uni- 
versities. In  addition,  some  account  is  given  of  the  leading  disciples  of 
Ritschl,  such  as  Hermann,  Kaftan,  Harnach,  Wendt,  Stade  and  others.  The 
impression  one  gathers  from  this  account  is  that  Ritschl  had  a  strong  person- 
ality, and  that  his  school  now  largely  controls  theology  in  Germany. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  inner  genesis  of  the  Ritschlian  Theology, 
and  of  its  "Method."  Here  its  relation  to  philosophy  and  theology  is  finely 
brought  out.  On  the  side  of  philosophy  its  kinship  with  Kant  is  shown,  and 
on  the  side  of  theology  its  dependence  on  Schleiermacher  is  indicated.  Its 
method  is  shown  to  be  not  a  little  ambiguous,  in  that  it  claims  to  ignore  the 
theoretic  or  speculative,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  often  itself  reverts  to  the 
speculative. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  have  a  good  exposition  of  the  Ritschlian  theory  of 
knowledge  and  of  religion.  As  to  the  former,  it  ignores  metaphysics,  and 
stands  on  the  phenomenalism  of  the  neo-Kantian  philosophy.  As  to  the 
latter,  it  lays  great  stress  on  what  it  calls  "judgments  of  value"  in  regard  to 
the  facts  involved  in  religion.  The  "value  judgment"  is  one  of  the  con- 
trolling ideas  of  Ritschlianism.  Here  the  Professor  gives  some  excellent 
exposition  and  illustration. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  a  general  view  of  the  Ritschlian  theology  is  taken, 
and  this  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  positive  principle  of  revelation  as  found 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Here  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Scriptures  is 
considered,  and  Christ  has  "revelation  worth"  as  the  positive  principle  of 
Christianity.  Here  some  points  of  expository  criticism  are  made  by  our  au- 
thor, and  a  sketch  of  the  Christian  system,  after  Ritschl,  is  also  given. 

With  the  fifth  chapter  we  are  introduced  into  some  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines.   The  two  main  ones  here  considered  are  "God  and  his  Kingdom" 
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and  the  "Person  of  Christ."  Here  all  theoretic  proofs  are  set  aside  and  all 
reference  to  essences  is  stndiously  ignored.  Love  is  the  fundamental  attri- 
bute of  God,  and  the  idea  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  is  strongly  limited.  The 
notion  of  the  kingdom  is  made  prominent,  and  the  world  exists  merely  as  a 
means  to  this  kingdom.  Professor  Orr  points  out  some  ambiguities  in  this 
view.  Touching  the  Person  of  Christ,  no  assertion  is  allowed  in  regard  to  his 
essential  deity,  and  his  kingly  office  is  made  the  chief  one.  At  this  point 
serious  differences  with  evangelical  views  emerge,  as  Professor  Orr  points 
out  in  passing.  The  true  deity,  and  the  priestly  function  of  Christ,  are  held 
in  the  background  in  a  way  not  justified  by  the  Scriptures.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  chapter. 

The  sixth  chapter  continues  the  considerations  of  special  Christian  doc- 
trines, turning  now  to  the  experimental  vside.  Here  sin  and  redemption, 
justification  and  reconciliation,  another  new  life,  are  all  considered  in  turn. 
The  view  of  sin  is  rather  that  of  defect  or  ignorance.  There  is  no  retributive 
justice,  no  real  guilt,  and  no  real  atonement.  So  with  justification,  reconcili- 
ation, and  all  the  experiences  of  the  new  life,  it  is  shown  that  Ritschl's  views 
are  not  in  harmony  with  evangelical  doctrines. 

The  seventh  chapter  gives  in  a  most  interesting  way  an  account  of  the  later 
development  of  the  Ritschlian  theology.  Here  the  agreements  and  differ- 
ences of  his  disciples  are  brought  out.  In  general  the  tendency  is  to  modify 
the  doctrine  of  '  'value  judgments, ' '  and  to  allow  a  larger  place  for  metaphysics 
than  Ritschl  did.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  at  almost  every  point  there 
is  dispute  as  to  what  Ritschl  himself  really  taught,  and  great  difference 
among  those  who  are  regarded  as  Ritschlians.  Not  a  little  of  this  may  arise 
from  the  fact  that,  like  Schelling  in  philosophy,  Ritschl's  theology  passed 
through  several  distinct  stages. 

The  last  chapter  is  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable  of  all,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  in  a  general  survey,  the  bearing  of  the  Ritschlian  theology  upon  the 
evangelical  faith.  We  wish  that  we  had  space  for  considerable  quotations 
from  its  pages,  but  we  must  be  content  with  a  mere  summary. 

In  general.  Professor  Orr  concludes  that  while  there  are  some  good  feat- 
ures in  this  theology,  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  worthy  substitute  for 
the  older  evangelical  faith.  This  general  conclusion  our  author  fully  vindi- 
cates. 

He  shows  that  in  its  claim  to  be  uninfluenced  by  science  and  philosophy  it 
utterly  fails,  for  it  often  moves  in  the  region  of  metaphysics,  and  theoretic 
thought.  The  fact  is,  religion  and  theoretic  thought  cannot  be  divorced. 
He  also  criticises  the  notion  of  "value  judgments,"  indicating  that  this  is 
an  unnecessary  and  misleading  idea,  and  pointing  out  that  the  "value"  ele- 
ment in  any  judgment  finally  rests  on  the  reality  implied  in  it.  Jesus  Christ 
has  the  value  of  God  to  me,  chiefly  because  I  am  assured  that  in  the  reality 
of  his  Person  the  nature  of  God  is  present.  Our  author  shows  that  Ritschl- 
ianism  tends  to  subjectivism,  and  lands  us  on  the  ground  that  "man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things"  in  matters  of  religion.  He  also  points  out  radical  de- 
fects in  Ritschl's  theory  of  religion  and  revelation,  and  also  in  the  view  he 
takes  of  natural  theology.    He  in  like  manner  criticises  the  Ritschlian  idea 
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of  God,  as  overlooking  the  divine  justice.  He  indicates  the  inadequacy  of 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  various  important  respects,  and  shows 
that  it  cannot  be  harmonized  with  that  of  "the  Church."  So  with  the  in- 
carnation, propitiation,  sin,  death,  resurrection,  the  Spirit's  work  and  the 
new  life,  there  is  serious  failure  to  do  justice  to  Scripture  and  religious  ex- 
perience.   In  this  way  the  verdict  of  our  author  is  justified. 

A  very  complete  index  gives  information  in  regard  to  the  extensive  litera- 
ture of  the  Ritschlian  school.  This  will  be  found  useful  for  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  their  investigations  further. 

We  have  reason  to  thank  Profossor  Orr  for  this  little  book.  It  is  indeed  a 
multiim  in  parvo.  This  type  of  theological  thought  is  already  affecting  the 
English-speaking  world.  It  has  already  a  foothold  in  Britain,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Its  first  notes  are  already  sounded  in  this  country.  Dr. 
McGifTert  is  a  desciple  of  Harnach,  and  Harnach  is  the  Church  Historian  of 
Ritschlianism.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  next  movement  with 
which  evangelical  theology  in  this  country  will  have  to  deal.  We  do  well  to 
inform  ourselves  about  it.  Dr.  Orr's  book  will  greatly  help  in  this.  More- 
over, it  will  revive  and  deepen  interest  in  the  study  of  systematic  theology. 
This  study  cannot  die. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Francis  R.  Beattib:. 

Crooks'  Story  of  thk  Christian  Church. 

The  Story  of  thf  Christian  Church.  By  George  R.  Crooks,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Late  Ptofessor  of  CImrch  History  in  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 8vo.,  pp.  604.  $3.50.  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.  Cincinnati  : 
Curts  &  Jennings.  1897. 

Numerous  compends  of  Church  History  for  the  use  of  students,  and  for 
general  reference,  have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years.  Tliis  is 
one  of  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  readable  of  them  all.  It  is  a 
difficult  task  to  undertake  to  condense  the  history  of  the  Church  for  nineteen 
centuries  within  the  limits  of  one  volume  of  600  pages,  without  making  it  a 
mere  chronological  table  or  skeleton  of  facts,  devoid  of  interest  to  all  except 
the  antiquarian  or  statistician.  In  this  case,  however,  the  difiicult  task  has 
been  achieved  by  means  of  a  most  lucid  arrangement,  a  judicious  selection 
of  details,  and  an  agreeable  style. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Prefatory  Note  that  the  volume  contains,  in  a  re- 
vised and  enlarged  form,  the  lectures  which  Dr.  Crooks  gave  to  his  classes  at 
the  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  The  enlargement  consists,  no  doubt,  in 
the  addition  of  certain  topics  in  several  connections,  and  not  in  the  amplifi- 
cation and  illustration,  which  would  doubtless  be  more  full  in  the  oral  lec- 
tures. The  book  was  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  at  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  author's  death,  and  appears  in  its  completed  form  as  the  result 
of  the  editorial  supervision  of  his  daughter,  who  had  been  for  many  years  his 
assistant  in  literary  work. 

The  Apostolic  period  of  Church  History  is  more  fully  treated  than  any 
other.    This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  of  its  greater  importance  in  deter- 
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mining  the  true  nature  of  the  government  and  ordinances  of  the  Church 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  ages.  The  account  given  of  the  primitive  organ- 
ization agrees  substantially  with  that  described  by  Neander,  Mosheim,  Schaff , 
and  all  anti-prelatic  historians. 

The  controversies  respecting  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are  clearly  and  succinctly  described.  The  author's 
account  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  and  of  Augustine's  views  is,  of  course,  colored 
by  his  Arminianism,  as  when  he  says  : 

"Augustine  holds  that  grace  is  indispensable  to  salvation,  that  it  is  unmer- 
ited, that  it  is  irresistible,  that  it  exerts  over  man  an  irresistible  moral  power, 
but  is  not  a  constraint  imposed  on  the  will ;  that  grace,  therefore,  in  Augus- 
tine's view,  is  not  inconsistent  with  freedom  ;"  and  then  adds  :  "Of  course, 
this  position  is  self-contradictory.  To  make  or  compel  man  to  be  willing, 
no  matter  what  the  means,  is  to  coerce  the  will." 

The  inconsistencies  of  Arminianism  strikingly  appear  when  he  undertakes 
to  contrast  it  not  only  with  Augustinianism  but  with  Pelagianism. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  brief  history  of  the  whole  Church,  written  by  a 
pronounced  Arminian,  twenty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  character,  work, 
and  opinions  of  John  Calvin.  "While  differing  very  materially  from  the  one 
prominent  doctrine  of  Calvin's  system,  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  and 
disapproving  of  his  connection  with  the  execution  of  Servetus,  the  author  ex- 
presses a  profound  and  discriminating  respect  for  his  character  and  his  work. 

"It  was  important,"  he  says,  "that  the  prophet  (Luther)  of  the  new  Era 
should  be  followed  by  its  legislator.  Some  one  was  needed  to  compact  the 
Reformation  by  giving  it  a  vigorous  dogmatic  system  and  the  energy  which 
alwa3^s  accrues  from  a  well  defined  method  of  discipline.  This  need  was 
supplied  by  Calvin,  the  organizer  of  Protestantism.  Though  the  field  in 
which  he  wrought  was  narrow,  yet  his  church  in  Geneva  became  the  model 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  was  for  a  time, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  adopted  as  a  model  in  England.  He  is  still  the 
master  mind  and  disciplinarian  of  Protestant  Churches  throughout  a  large 
part  of  Christendom.  Luther  is  remembered  with  enthusiasm  ;  Calvin  is  felt 
in  the  daily  lives  of  men." 

Despite  what  he  calls  Calvin's  "unreasonable  severities  and  the  excesses  of 
a  fervent  zeal,"  he  regards  him  as  the  representative  of  a  vital  principle,  the 
self-governing  power  of  the  Church,  its  independence  of  the  State,  the  right 
of  its  vSession,  Consistory  or  Presbytery,  consisting  of  its  pastors  and  lay  elders, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  elders  to  each  minister,  to  administer  ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

"Thus  the  Church  of  Geneva,  independent,  and  with  the  old  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  obliterated  through  the  participation  of  both  in  its 
government,  became  the  model  of  the  Reformed  Churches  over  all  the  world. 
The  Protestants  of  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
New  World  have  adopted  this  system,  and  owe  to  it  their  ecclesiastical  vigor. 
It  is  a  system  which  conserves  authority  and  liberty.  The  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  Church  carries  with  it,  as  a  natural  sequence,  the  represent- 
ation of  the  people  in  the  State." 

Such  remarks  are  creditable  to  the  candor  and  intelligence  of  the  author, 
and  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  volume.  The 
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account  of  the  Arminian  controversy  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  of  the 
Council  of  Dort  is  given  with  an  Arminian  bias,  but  it  is  free  from  partisan 
bitterness.    The  work  closes  with  a  brief  chapter  on  Arminianism  after  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  ending  with  its  revival  and  purification  under  John  Wesley. 
Clarksville,  Tenn.  Robert  Price. 

Boynton's  ReaIv  Preaching. 

REai.  Preaching.  Three  Addresses  to  the  Theological  Students  of  Ober- 
lin.  By  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.  D.  Boston  and  Chicago  :  The 
Pilgrim  Press.    12mo.    75  cents. 

These  addresses  are,  in  main,  profitable  reading.  They  were  prepared  for 
the  young  men  of  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  not  as  compendiums  of  the 
topics  suggested,  but  rather  as  transcripts  of  impressions  and  convictions. 
They  present  in  a  most  entertaining  way  the  royal  character  of  the  preacher's 
calling. 

Three  subjects  make  the  contents  of  the  book,  viz.,  "The  Real  Man," 
"The  Real  Sermon,"  "The  Real  Audience."  Discarding  quotation  marks, 
we  will  present  some  of  the  simple  but  forceful  delineations  of  these  three 
factors  of  Real  Preaching  : 

The  Real  Man  :  The  "Hero  as  Priest"  is  a  ministerial  pharmacopoeia. 
When  God  calls  for  a  preacher  he  calls  a  man,  a  whole  man,  a  full  man,  es- 
pecially in  those  things  which  are  furthest  removed  from  selfishness,  and  the 
nearest  in  alliance  with  true  divine  love.  A  man's  ministry  must  be  the 
natural,  sequential,  corollary  of  the  real  proposition  of  his  life.  Self-explo- 
ration is  of  first  importance  therefore.  The  preacher  should  be  controlled 
by  a  true  motive.  He  should  enter  the  sacred  ministry  with  sacred  pur- 
poses. A  superficial  motive  means  a  supercilious,  emasculated  ministry. 
There  is  but  one  consummation,  but  one  finale,  and  that  is  absolute,  irreme- 
diable disaster  for  the  man  who  enters  the  ministry  from  a  motive  of  un- 
sanctified  ambitious  longings,  society  influence,  or  mercenary  considerations. 

A  true  motive  is  the  keystone  of  his  life  arch.  It  must  be  great  enough  to 
bring  contentment  in  encountered  limitations,  to  choke  to  death  incipient 
jealousy  :  supreme  enough  to  grant  decision  in  peremptorily  refusing  to  be 
high  priest  of  expediency,  and  to  officiate  at  the  elaborate  but  eviscerated 
ceremonials  at  which  principle  is  slain,  amid  hosannasand  hallelujahs,  upon 
the  brazen  altar  of  policy. 

The  Church  wants  not  the  mere  ecclesiastic,  whose  affection  is  set  on  or- 
ganization, ritual,  ceremony  :  not  the  mere  theologian,  displaying  his  hair- 
splitting and  logic-chopping  pyrotechnics  :  not  the  mere  preacher,  who  toys 
with  the  ministry  on  Sunday,  and  during  the  week  regrets  his  inability  to 
visit  the  people  :  nor  the  mere  pastor,  dispensing  through  the  week  calling 
cards  and  keeping  a  most  elaborate  record  of  visitations,  and  on  Sunday 
"occupies  the  pulpit,"  But  wholeness — completeness — is  the  characteristic 
of  Real  Preaching.  Let  the  whole  life  be  delivered  to  its  glorious  purpose 
and  from  obstacles  and  hindrances. 

Next  to  the  masterful  motive,  the  Real  Man  forever  strives  to  inform  him- 
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self.  The  profession  should  spring  from  the  life  ;  not  the  life  from  the  pro- 
fession. Preparation  of  self  is  the  most  virile,  conscientious,  effective  prepa- 
ration for  Sunday.  Practice  self-culture  by  the  reading  and  study  of  books 
and  men.  The  Real  Man  must  be  a  leader.  The  present  day  problem,  the 
burning  question,  is  how  to  lead  the  great,  strong,  sleeping  Church  of  God  : 
not  so  much  how  to  touch  life  without  the  church — any  one  can  do  that — but 
how  to  touch  it  ivithin  the  church,  by  making  the  church  esteem  her  privi- 
lege and  accept  her  responsibility. 

Sermo  animi  est  imago :  qualis  vir,  talis  et  oratio  esty 

The  Real  Sermon  :  The  great  business  of  the  minister  is  to  be  the  evan- 
gelist,— the  herald  of  glad  things,  the  preacher  of  righteousness.  He  is  not 
to  become  an  executive  :  not  to  spend  his  forces  in  "bringing  things  to  pass  :" 
not  to  be  transformed  into  a  "religious  promoter,"  a  church  "captain  of  in- 
dustry." He  must  plan  sermons,  not  societies.  "Preaching  is  making  men 
think  and  feel  in  proportion  as  they  think.  The  sermon  thus  is  truth  clari- 
fied in  thought  and  kindled  in  feeling.  It  is  potential  when  completed  in 
the  study  :  it  is  actual  when  sent  forth  from  the  pulpit."  Healthy  sermons 
have  ancestors,  antecedents.    They  are  not  made  the  week  they  are  delivered. 

For  general  preparation.  Observation,  Reading,  Meditation,  Note  Books, 
are  emphasized.  For  special  preparation,  to  every  man  according  to  his  own 
ability.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Every  man  must  carry  his  own  burden. 
However,  this  is  absolute  :  No  tyranny  is  so  cruel  as  that  of  a  dissipated 
homilectic  habit.  No  slave  ever  drudges  in  utter  loyalty  for  its  master  like 
the  homilectic  habit  when  once  it  has  been  thoroughly  mastered.  The  theme 
in  mind,  it  is  valuable  exercise  to  read  its  opposite.  If  the  subject  is  love, 
read  about  hate  :  if  hope,  get  the  literature  of  despair. 

The  question  of  preaching  the  prepared  sermon  must  be  answered  largely 
by  a  man's  own  habit,  though  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the  spoken 
sermon  for  the  average  audience  is  the  great  present  demand.  The  majority 
can  become  effective  extemporaneous  preachers  if  willing  to  make  a  suffi- 
ciently strenuous  effort.  "It  is  dogged  as  does  it ;"  not  facility,  not  natural 
gifts.  The  aspirant  for  extemporaneous  ability  must  be,  beyond  others,  a  wide 
observer,  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  a  constant  thinker.  The  three  great 
characteristics  of  a  spoken  sermon  are  point,  picture  and  passion.  Genuine, 
heartfelt,  hot-souled  "gude  words  for  Jesus  Christ,"  are  not  only  the  great 
urgency,  but  the  rewarding  satisfactions  of  our  modern  pulpit.  The  Real 
Sermon  is  truth  kindled  by  the  hot  fires  of  an  earnest  purpose  and  a  sincere 
heart.  That  man  will  preach  who  will  deliver  himself  in  God's  stead  :  others 
will  but  parley. 

The  Real  Audience.  The  real  question  about  any  service  is  not.  What  is 
there  ?  but,  Who  is  there  ?  The  congregation  consists  of  what  is  there — the 
mere  numerical  total :  the  audience  consists  of  who  is  there — the  roster  of 
spiritual  or  soul  presence.  When  "heart  leaps  forth  to  wed  with  heart,  ere 
thought  can  wed  itself  with  speech  :"  when  spirits  fellowship,  time  stops 
the  clock  and  eternity  begins.  The  congregation  thus  is  the  transient ;  the 
audience,  the  everlasting.    The  congregation  hears  the  speech  ;  the  audience 
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listens  to  the  spirit.  The  great  desideratum  of  a  preacher  is  not  a  congrega- 
tion, but  an  audience.  This  audience  is  an  open  soul  into  which  the  preacher 
pours  spiritual  nectar  which  has  been  distilled  in  his  own.  But  tljis  audience 
is  not  always  in  evidence  :  yet  it  is  the  precious  audience. 

There  is  also  the  occasional  audience.  In  meeting  the  demands  of  public 
address,  it  is  not  proper  on  every  occasion  to  conduct  a  revival  service.  But 
the  minister  has  no  business  in,  and  no  time  for,  any  gathering  in  which  his 
real  spirit  must  wear  a  mask. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  audience,  the  congregation.  This  is  composed  of 
men  of  like  passions  with  one's  self.  They  are  real  flesh  and  blood.  From 
this  audience  the  minister  must  expect  revelations  ;  he  will  surely  have  them. 
Yet,  "He  must  trust  God.  See  all,  nor  be  afraid."  In  the  congregation 
there  will  be  sin-smitten  souls.  For  their  sakes  be  discreet.  While  truth  is 
to  be  bravely  and  completely  spoken,  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  proportion 
of  truth,  a  stating  of  truth,  as  well  as  a  broadside  of  truth.  There  will  be 
also  the  leaders  of  our  "best  society."  In  their  august  presence  retain  the 
courage  of  conviction  ;  be  tactful,  but  abidingly  true,  always  adorning,  never 
adulterating  the  profession  ;  remember  that  the  preacher  is  not  the  minister 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-So,  but  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  inquirer  will  be  there. 
Doubt  need  not  be  obnoxious.  And  the  worshipper  will  be  there.  The 
minister  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  worship  ;  it  is  his  mission  to  lead 
the  services,  to  conduct  the  soul  as  it  pays  its  vows  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Most  High.  For  this  the  greatest  attention  should  be  given  to  the  Scripture 
lessons,  to  public  prayer,  whose  importance  or  privilege  no  words  can  too 
strongly  portray,  and  to  the  service  of  song  rendered  by  the  people.  To 
recover  the  music  to  its  right  place  in  the  service  of  public  worship  is  an 
imperative  necessity.  A  performance  of  any  sort  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the 
choir  gallery,  is  distinctly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  worship.  Congregations 
must  be  delivered,  liberated,  rescued  from  the  thralldom  of  the  quartette 
and  the  choir  master. 

Real  Preaching  requires  that  ministers  be  real  men  !  Preach  real  sermons  ! 
Discover  real  audiences  !  This  most  glorious  of  all  earthly  callings  will  sat- 
isfy in  proportion  as  sacrifice  is  made  for  it.  Hard,  splendidly  hard,  it  is  also 
noble,  magnificently  noble.  Adorn  it  with  the  wealth  of  enthusiasm  and 
fidelity,  and  its  very  difficulties  will  be  revealed  as  its  resplendent  treasures. 

With  this  array  of  good  viands  it  seems  inconsiderate  to  introduce  at  the 
close  aught  distasteful,  yet  to  be  faithful  we  must  warn  the  reader  against 
what  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  some  expressions  of  the  writer,  an  extreme  dis- 
paragement of  severe  simplicity  and  purity  in  public  worship,  as  also  in 
church  architecture.  Warning  against  this  tendency  of  our  author,  we  are 
pleased  to  commend  his  book  to  the  young  men  of  our  ministry  especially, 
but  also  to  the  more  elderly.  S.  C.  Byrd. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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Abbott's  Soui,'s  Quest  After  God. 

The  Squid's  Quest  After  God.    By  Lyman  Abbott.    Boston  :  Thomas  F. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

This  little  book,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  distinguished  author, 
'  'assumes  that  God  is,  and  that  some  men  have  communion  with  him. ' '  And 
'  'it  is  written  to  aid  those  who  see  and  desire  to  see  more  clearly  ;  or  who 
have  seen  and  desire  to  renew  their  sight ;  or  who  have  heard  the  testim^ony 
of  those  who  see,  and  wish  to  believe  that  testimony  true  and  to  enjoy  a 
similar  vision."  It  is  designed,  therefore,  not  for  the  hardened,  or  even  the 
indifferent,  but  for  those  who  are  thirsting  after  God.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  :  "First,  some  of  the  hindrances  to  be  overcome  ;  Second,  some  of  the 
aids  which  promote  success  in  the  soul's  quest  after  God." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  written  in  the  charming  style,  characteristic 
of  its  scholarly  author.  Much  helpful  truth  is  compressed  into  small  com- 
pass, with  a  degree  of  freshness  and  vigor  which  holds  the  reader's  unwearied 
attention.  And  yet  the  book  is  very  unsatisfactory,  both  on  account  of  what 
it  contains,  and  especially  on  account  of  what  it  does  not  contain. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  a  professedly  practical  work 
of  this  kind,  designed  for  popular  reading,  the  author  should  have  felt  con- 
strained to  interject  certain  views  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  school  in  current 
Biblical  controversy.  Among  the  hindrances  in  the  Soul's  quest  after  God,  he 
mentions  the  putting  of  other  things  in  the  place  of  God,  i.  e.,  idolatry.  He 
then  mentions  three  modern  idols,  viz.,  the  Creed,  the  Church,  and  the  Bible. 
These,  he  thinks,  are  designed  to  help  us  to  God  ;  but  many  men  rest  in 
them  and  do  not  find  God  ;  they  stop  at  the  image  and  do  not  reach  up  to 
God,  just  as  the  Buddhist  does  with  his  idol  of  wood  or  stone.  There  is 
doubtless  some  truth  in  this  statement  of  the  case,  but  it  is  greatly  overdrawn, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Bible.  But  we  soon  discover  that  the  author's 
estimate  of  the  Bible  is  not  a  high  one.  Apparently  he  does  not  regard  it  as 
the  word  of  God,  but  simply  as  "a  book  written  concerning  him."  Or  note 
this :  "So  long  as  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of  voices,  every  one  saying  :  'God 
tabernacles  among  men, '  and  we  look  in  our  heart  and  find  God  there,  it  is 
good."  That  is  to  say,  the  one  permissible  use  of  the  Bible  is  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  men  to  the  fact  that  God  is  in  their  hearts  !  He  then  proceeds  to 
defend  and  praise  the  work  of  those  who,  like  himself,  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  "idol  destruction."  He  complains:  "Belief  in  an  infallible  book 
has  been  made  to  take  the  place  of  faith  in  a  living  God."  One  would  sup- 
pose that  those  who  have  believed  the  Bible  to  be  "an  infallible  book,"  have 
been  among  the  idolaters,  and  more  than  other  men  have  failed  to  find  God  ! 
The  indisputable  fact  is,  that  no  members  of  the  human  race  the  world  over 
have  had  such  clear  vision  of  God,  and  drawn  as  near  to  him  in  thought  and 
character  as  those  who  have  believed  in  "an  infallible  book."  Certainly  in 
their  piety,  godliness,  zeal  and  achievements  for  God  and  humanity  they  are 
not  inferior  to  those  who  reject  the  infallibility  of  the  book,  and  whose 
magisterial  utterances  appear  sometimes  as  full  of  conceit  as  their  philosophy 
is  barren  of  practical  and  beneficent  fruits. 
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The  animus  of  the  author  towards  the  Bible  is  displayed  again,  when  in 
enumerating  the  aids  which  promote  success  in  the  Soul's  quest  after  God, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Bible  whatever.  He  tells  us  we  should  "form 
the  habit  of  looking  for  God  in  nature,"  and  "a  similar  habit  of  looking  for 
God  in  man,"  especially  "in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  the  Christ."  He  in- 
forms us  that  in  seeking  God,  "whether  in  the  world  of  nature  or  the  world 
of  men,  most  of  us  need  a  guide,  a  teacher,"  and  he  names  certain  men,  "for 
whose  guidance  we  should  be  profoundly  grateful — Tyndall,  Huxley,  Dar- 
win, Agassiz,"  among  the  scientists,  and  Browning,  Wordsworth,  and  Whit- 
tier,  among  the  poets.  This  is  all  well  enough  in  its  place  ;  but  have  Moses, 
David,  Isaiah,  John,  and  Paul  been  of  no  help  to  souls  in  their  quest  after 
God  ?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  souls  have  come  to  a  clear  knowledge  of 
God  through  a  reverent  use  of  the  Bible  than  through  all  other  writings  com- 
bined, and  yet  our  author  does  not  so  much  as  give  it  a  place  in  his  category 
of  "aids  which  promote  success  in  the  Soul's  quest  after  God."  When  we 
remember  that  the  book  is  written  not  for  atheists  and  scoffers,  but  "to  aid 
those  who  see  and  desire  to  see  more  clearly,"  this  omission  of  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  aids  is  inexplicable,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  author  is  afraid 
of  encouraging  idolatry  !  Nature-worship  and  man-worship  have  no  terrors 
for  him,  but  bibliolatry  !  There  is  the  great  peril  to  the  present  generation. 
He  is  not  the  first  nor  only  distinguished  teacher  who  hesitates  to  recom- 
mend the  Bible  to  the  masses  as  an  aid  in  seeking  God.  The  reasons  are 
obvious. 

It  is  curious,  but  not  surprising,  to  note  that  in  enumerating  the  '  'hin- 
drance," to  finding  God,  sin  is  not  once  mentioned,  nor  is  it  referred  to,  un- 
less under  such  language  as,  "loss  of  vision  from  non-use,"  "atrophy  of  the 
spiritual  faculty, ' '  &c.  The  difference  between  the  state  described  by  this 
language  and  sin  seems  to  be  that  the  former  is  devoid  of  guilt.  After  quot- 
ing the  hopeless  language  of  one  who  has  suffered  this  "atrophy  of  the  spir- 
itual faculty,"  our  author  says  :  "Heartrending  is  this  testimony  of  a  truly 
noble,  genuine,  pureminded  man  to  the  loss  of  the  capacity  to  perceive  the 
Infinite  in  the  finite,  the  Divine  behind  the  human,  the  Invisible  behind  the 
visible. ' '  The  spirit  of  their  words  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  that  of  Isaiah, 
Jesus  and  Paul.  When  speaking  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  they  say  :  "For 
this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  they  have  closed  ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con- 
verted and  I  should  heal  them."  (Matt.  xiii.  15.) 

Ignoring  sin  as  a  hindrance,  of  course  repentance  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
step  in  the  Soul's  quest  after  God,  nor  is  it  remotely  referred  to.  It  may  be 
that  such  terms  as  "sin"  and  "repentance"  are  too  harsh,  and  smack  too 
much  of  creed,  church,  and  Bible,  for  the  esthetic  ears  of  those  for  whom  our 
author  writes.  But  one  cannot  repress  the  thought,  how  far  away  he  is  as  a 
teacher  of  men  from  the  Baptist,  from  the  Apostles,  and  from  the  great 
Teacher  himself,  who,  when  they  would  lead  men  to  God,  had  as  the  burden 
of  their  message  :  "Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  If  our 
author  has  really  discovered  a  door  into  the  kingdom,  which  may  be  entered. 
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or  an  approach  to  God,  which  may  be  trod,  without  repentance,  then  truly 
the  servant  is  become  "greater  than  his  Lord,"  and  the  disciple  "above  his 
Master. ' ' 

Once  more,  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  book  that  in  the  Soul's  quest  after 
God,  any  supernatural  influence  is  called  for.  The  necessity  of  the  divine 
Spirit's  power  to  enable  a  man  to  "see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  not  hinted  at. 
And  hence  prayer  is  not  once  mentioned  as  an  aid  in  finding  closer  commu- 
nion with  God. 

Many  of  the  truths  of  the  book  are  helpful ;  but  its  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  the  deeper  truths  of  the  soul  in  its  relations  to  God,  forces  on  one 
the  conclusion,  that  at  most  it  can  only  lead  one  to  an  intellectual  perception 
of  God  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  author's  only  purpose.  But  if  so,  then  his 
title,  "-The  SouVs  Quest  After  God,'"  is,  to  say  the  least,  misleading  and  mis- 
chievous ;  for  the  soul  cannot  find  God  in  the  true,  sa\ang  sense,  without 
repentance,  expiation,  and  prayer.  A.  B.  Curry. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Gkorge  Adam  Smith's  "Zkphaniah,"  Etc. 

Thk  Expositor's  Bibi,e.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  IF.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.  A., 
LL.  Z>.,  Editor  of  ''The  Expositor.''  Thk  Book  of  thk  Twki,vk 
ProphKTS.  Vol.  II.  Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  I.-VIII.,  "Malachi,"  Joel,  "Zechariah,"  IX.-XIV.,  and  Jo- 
nah. By  George  Adam  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son.    1898.    Large  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  xx.,  544.  |1.50. 

This  ample  volume  is  the  forty-ninth  and  last  in  the  series  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  which  has  often  been  noticed  in  these  pages.  The  completion  of 
this  great  work  is  worthy  of  note.  That  it  is  a  great  work  all  must  admit, 
however  much  certain  parts  may  be  excepted  to  ;  and  that  it  will  find  a  per- 
manent and  popular  place,  its  already  large  circulation  clearly  proves.  The 
volumes  are  of  unequal  merit,  but  among  them  are  some  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  interest,  ability,  and  soundness. 

This  second  volume  on  the  Minor  Prophets  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George 
Adam  Smith,  who  has  contributed  a  number  of  volumes  to  the  series,  and 
whose  attitude  towards  critical  questions  is  well  known.  The  title  of  the 
volume  shows  how  he  regards  at  least  two  of  the  books  studied,  viz.,  Malachi 
and  Zechariah,  which  he  names  with  quotation  marks.  He  holds  to  the 
anonymity  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  and  maintains  that  the  title  is  a 
purely  artificial  one,  borrowed  from  chap,  iii.,  1,  "Behold  I  send  my  messen- 
ger." The  prophecy  itself  is,  in  his  view,  the  combination  of  several  anony- 
mous prophecies.  Zechariah  he  divides  into  two  parts,  which  he  treats  as 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  books,  the  second  part,  embracing  chapters 
ix.-xiv.,  being,  in  his  opinion,  from  its  style,  subject  matter,  manner  and 
conditions,  without  doubt  the  product  of  some  other  hand  than  Zechariah 's. 
He  opposes  the  theory  that  this  part  has  a  pre-exilic  date,  and  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  Stade,  whom  he  regards  as  the  most  thorough  analyst  of  these 
chapters,  that  they  reflect  the  conditions  prevailing  during  the  early  wars 
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between  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids,  with  perhaps  an  underlying  prophecy 
of  a  pre- exilic  time.  Of  Jonah,  Dr.  Smith  maintains  that  its  form,  which 
upon  the  surface  is  narrative  rather  than  prophetic,  shows  that  it  is  not  his- 
tory but  prophecy,  presented  in  the  form  of  allegory  or  parable.  He  holds 
that  if  it  be  regarded  as  history,  it  is  too  open  to  ridicule,  or  at  least  suggest- 
ive of  humor,  and  that  to  avoid  this  and  to  obtain  the  sublime  spirit  of  the 
book,  one  must  regard  it  as  a  parable.  He  seems  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  written  about  300  B.  C.  Of  our  Lord's  references  to  the  book,  he  first 
intimates  that  the  genuineness  of  a  part  of  the  text  may  be  questioned,  and 
next  maintains  that  even  if  the  text  be  entirely  genuine,  the  vagueness  of 
the  parallel  drawn  in  it  between  .Jonah  and  himself  shows  that  our  Lord  was 
not  concerned  about  quoting  facts,  but  was  simply  giving  an  illustration 
from  a  well  known  tale.  The  Lord's  purpose  in  the  illustration  was,  he 
holds,  purely  instructive,  and  therefore  the  reference  could  as  well  be  to  a 
parable  as  to  actual  history,  his  illustration  be  as  well  drawn  from  the  realm 
of  poetry  as  of  fact.  Of  Joel,  the  author  regards  the  evidence  for  an  early 
date  as  inconclusive,  and  himself  advocates  some  time  after  the  establishment 
of  the  law  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  in  444  B.  C.  The  first  and  chief  argument 
for  this  is  that  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  exile  of  Judah  as  past,  as  if  it  were 
not  often  the  very  business  of  the  prophet  to  tell  history  before  it  occurred  ! 
The  other  books  treated  do  not  offer  so  favorable  a  field  for  the  exploitation 
of  critical  notions,  and  therefore  follow  more  nearly  the  usual  lines  of  criti- 
cism and  interpretation.  George  Summey. 
Clarksville^  Tenn. 

Battershah's  Interpretations  of  Life  and  Rewgion. 

Interpretations  of  Life  and  Rewgion.  By  Walton  W.  Batiershall, 
D.  Z?.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Company.    1897.    Pp.  283.  |1.50. 

Beware  of  this  book.  It  is  twenty  sermons,  which,  without  meaning  to 
depreciate,  should  be  called  sermonettes.  Each  is  short,  suited  to  the  service 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  spirit  is  reverent,  the  tone  urgent,  and  the 
style  fascinating.  Without  much  sententious  wit,  the  flavor  pervades  the 
book,  and  the  writer  strikes  out  many  sentences  of  fine  form  and  permanent 
practical  value.  The  real  and  dangerous  element  of  the  book  does  not  appear 
until  the  close,  though  its  presence  is  felt.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  confessed.  But  the 
third  chapter  of  John  and  the  "being  made  partakers  of  the  divine  life"  are 
not  once  in  the  thought  of  these  religious  essays.  "Christ  who  is  our  life," 
comes  alongside  the  human  life  rather  than  to  it  and  into  it  as  redemption 
and  renewal  and  restoration.  God  has  created  man  as  a  part  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  as  a  part  of  Evolution.  Man  has  developed  from  a  "rudimentary 
condition,"  and  by  slow,  steady  progress  is  growing  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  \sic'\. 

Whoever  can  distinguish  and  appreciate  Apologetics,  will  enjoy  and  may 
be  helped  by  this  book,  provided  that  the  errors  are  noted.  The  man  of  this 
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book  is  not  lost  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  but  has  the  image  of  God  hid- 
den or  covered  up,  to  be  uncovered  and  developed.  The  Christ  here  is  not 
Saviour  and  Life,  but  Example  and  King.  God  is  not  sovereign  and  holy, 
but  Creator  and  Loving  Father  only.  "Life  and  immortality"  brought  to 
light  through  the  Gospel  are  not  by  the  new  birth  and  spiritual  grov^^th,  but 
making  the  most  of  natural  powers  in  obedience  to  God's  laws  and  under  his 
providence.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  preacher  is  evangelical,  and  it  is 
plain  that  he  is  a  sacramentarian,  but  the  fundamental  and  dangerous  error 
of  these  sermons  is  that  they  do  not  recognize  and  show  sin,  and  the  neces- 
sity and  value  of  the  Atonement.  The  life  and  religion  is,  therefore,  inter- 
preted apart  from  and  without  the  life  of  Christ  or  the  merit  of  his  death. 

As  literature,  these  essays  are  excellent.  As  statements  of  proper  principles 
for  moral  lives,  they  are  good.  But  they  utterly  fail  to  present  motives  and 
to  furnish  power  to  actuate  such  lives.  Moreover,  his  description  of  scrip- 
tural sainthood  is  far  removed  from  the  growth  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  His  notion  of  the  "coming  kingdom" 
is  only  that  of  spiritual  development.  In  a  word,  this  book  is  a  better  treat- 
ise on  Christian  knighthood  and  spiritual  culture  than  on  "life  and  immor- 
tality." A.  D.  McCi^UER. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Brewer's  How  to  Make  the  Sunday  Schooi,  Go. 

How  TO  Make  the  Sunday  Schooi,  Go.  By  A.  T.  Brewer,  Superintend- 
ent Epiuorth  Memorial  S.  S.,  Cleveland,  O.  New  York  :  Eaton  & 
Mains.    Pp.  191.    60  cents. 

This  little  book  is  dedicated  to  "Sunday  School  teachers,  whose  labors  and 
religion  are  beyond  price  and  above  creed."  Considering  the  ecclesiastical 
developments  of  the  times,  a  Southern  Presbyterian  is  suspicious  of  the 
phrase,  "above  creed."  It  suggests  a  class  of  Sunday  School  teachers  whose 
"labors  and  religion"  are  creedless.  Such  "labors  and  religion"  must  stand 
sadly  in  need  of  instruction,  "How  to  Go."  How  to  make  a  Sunday  School 
Go,  when  taught  by  such  teachers,  would  be  as  difficult  a  problem  as  how  to 
make  a  man  go  whose  spinal  column  was  composed  of  jelly. 

From  the  brief  introduction  we  learn  "the  object  of  this  book  is  to  present 
helpful  methods  of  Sunday  School  work,  all  the  plans  described  having  been 
put  into  successful  operation,  receiving  constant  and  intelligent  commenda- 
tion. The  chapters  were  not  all  written  by  the  ostensible  author,  but,  at  his 
request,  others  discussed  various  subjects  on  which  they  had  more  practical 
knowledge." 

The  book  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  short  chapters.  The  first  urges  that 
the  enthusiasm  natural  to  childhood  be  utilized.  "You  must  assume  that 
your  school  will  grow,  expand,  develop,  improve,  on  and  on  forever.  There 
must  be  no  final  stopping-place  in  the  grand  program,  no  halt  except  to 
award  honors,  recognize  merit,  and  take  note  of  achievements." 

Chapter  II.  recommends  that  a  unanimous  agreement  of  all  teachers  should 
be  secured  for  all  the  methods  and  measures  employed.    Other  chapters  give 
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practical  instructions  regarding  the  "order  of  service,"  "order  in  the  school," 
and  the  "time  of  day  and  length  of  the  session."  How  to  grade  the  school 
and  keep  it  graded  is  very  plainly  told,  and  much  helpful  information  is 
given  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  various  departments.  The  M^riter  evidently 
has  in  view  a  large  city  Sundaj^  School ;  but  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
smaller  schools  can  gain  useful  knowledge  here.  The  assignment  of  teach- 
ers and  the  provision  of  substitutes  are  among  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
many  Sunday  Schools,  and  our  author  discusses  them  well. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  "superintendent,  ordinarily,  should  make  no 
speeches."  Particularly  should  he  discourage  the  "average  person"  who, 
"when  presented  to  a  school,  is  immediately  possessed  to  say  something 
funny. ' '  Variety  of  entertainment  is  recommended  for  the  '  'superintendent's 
five  minutes."  It  is  suggested  to  get  some  one  to  read  the  lesson  in  a  for- 
eign language,  or  have  "a  number  of  little  girls  dressed  in  white,  without 
their  hats,  sing  or  recite  Scripture,"  or  "have  a  bright  woman  give  her  im- 
pressions on  first  reading  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'''  or  "some  one  can  be  secured 
to  give  chapters  on  slavery  experiences  and  scenes  before  the  war  !  These 
things  should  be  made  to  connect,  though  distantly  it  may  be,  with  some 
subject  that  is  being  studied."  Of  course,  a  skillful,  up-to-date  superintend- 
ent is  able  to  make  some  sort  of  connection  between  any  possible  topics. 

The  usual  things  are  said  in  regard  to  teachers'  meetings.  The  social  func- 
tions of  the  school  are  insisted  upon  and  illustrated.  Methods  are  given  for 
'  'the  training  of  parents. ' '  The  various  officers  and  their  offices  are  described. 
It  is  recommended  that  Bibles  should  take  the  place  of  lesson  papers,  quar- 
terlies, &c.,  during  the  school  hour.  The  author  even  goes  further  :  "The 
best  lesson  helps  should  be  provided  for  teachers  ;  but  we  deem  it  better,  on 
the  whole,  to  let  scholars  secure  their  own,  if  they  desire  to  use  any.  .  .  . 
This  may  be  the  only  possible  way  to  insure  the  use  of  the  Bible." 

Reviews,  Children's  Day,  Entertainments,  and  Special  Days  are  all  dis- 
cussed. 

This  little  book  gives  in  readable  form  such  instruction  as  we  usually  hear 
from  the  specialists  who  occupy  the  platform  at  Sunday  School  conventions. 
The  directions  given  are  plain  and  practicable,  and,  if  followed,  will  doubt- 
less make  any  Sunday  School  "Go."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  our 
people  will  regard  the  direction  we  go  as  being  as  important  a  matter  as  the 
locomotion.  The  school  following  the  directions  of  this  book  will  go  to 
much  profit ;  but  it  will  also  go  where  ritualism  entombs  mediocrity,  dead 
of  self-complacency,  in  whitewashed  sepulchers. 

Oxford,  Miss.  W.  D.  Hedi^eston. 

Meyer's  Paui.,  A  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Paul,  a  Servant  oe  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1897.  12mo.  Pp.  203. 
11.00. 

We  confess  to  a  decided  liking  for  the  author  of  this  latest  life  of  Paul. 
His  simplicity,  his  earnestness,  his  practicalness,  his  reverence  for  Scripture, 
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his  usual  evangelical  soundness,  in  spite  of  the  estimate  usually  set  upon  him 
in  our  Church,  make  us  enjoy  reading  what  he  publishes.  The  book  before 
us  is  a  preacher's  life  of  the  Apostle,  or  this  life  exhibited  in  twenty-one 
brief  discourses.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  critic  or  literary  specialist,  who 
comes  forward  with  much  display  of  erudition,  investigation  and  critical 
acumen  to  settle  the  mooted  questions  as  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Paul. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  exhibit  the  pro  and  con.  of  any  of  these  ;  there  is  no 
allusion  to  Baur,  Pfleiderer,  Harnack,  etc.  He  tells  us  :  "I  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  the  latest  books  which  have  dealt  with  this  subject ;  but 
for  the  most  part  the  following  pages  contain  the  essence  of  years  of  my  own 
thinking  and  preaching."  He  has  studied  his  subject  sympathetically  and 
given  us  the  results.  Little  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  results  reached. 
Mr.  Meyer  accepts  implicitly  the  statements  of  the  Bible  ;  he  receives  as 
Paul's  the  thirteen  epistles  accepted  in  all  the  ages  as  his  ;  Hebrews  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  and  doubtless  does  not  assign  to  Paul.  The  epistles  are  relied 
on  much  for  auto-biographical  delineation,  and  flash-light  glimpses  of  the 
sublime  character  under  contemplation.  When  the  admiration  of  the  author 
for  his  hero  is  intense  there  is  nothing  strained  or  overdrawn,  scarcely  any- 
thing, indeed,  which  does  not  appear  fairly  warranted.  Probably  his  infer- 
ence form  Phil.  18,  19,  that  Paul  had  a  "business  account"  with  Philemon 
is  a  little  far-fetched. 

His  view  as  to  several  of  the  small  debated  matters  in  Paul's  life  may  be 
briefly  stated.  He  thinks  the  two  names  were  given  at  circumcision,  the 
one  for  family,  the  other  for  business.  Paul  received  no  Greek  culture. 
Was  probably  away  from  Judea  during  John's  and  Christ's  ministries,  else  he 
would  surely  have  seen  them  and  told  us  so.  Was  doubtless  a  married  man — 
Farrar's  view,  based  on  Farrar's  arguments.  Was  at  Tarsus  in  retirement, 
before  Barnabas  sought  him  out,  five  or  six  years,  plying  his  trade,  studying, 
preaching  as  opportunity  offered.  The  first  visit  to  the  Galatians  was  in  the 
first  journey,  and  due  to  his  trouble,  which  was  eye-trouble,  probably — his 
"thorn  in  the  flesh."  The  visit  to  Jerusalem  referred  to  in  Gal.  ii.,  is  the 
same  as  that  in  Acts  xv.  There  were  two  imprisonments,  with  a  two  years' 
intermission,  but  Paul  did  not  go  to  Spain. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  a  firm  believer  in  final  perseverance,  but  he  must  be  confused 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Atonement ;  at  least  he  confuses  us  when  we  try  to 
determine  what  his  view  is.  On  pp.  10,  11,  occurs  the  brief  paragraph  that 
contains  all  of  this  nature  in  this  volume.  Treating  of  Paul  as  one  of  the 
"Fore-known,"  and  having  quoted  Rom.  viii.  29,  he  says  : 

"It  is  not  a  complete  solution  of  the  mystery  of  Predestination,  and  only 
removes  it  one  stage  further  back  :  yet  the  suggestion  casts  a  gleaming  torch- 
light into  the  darkness  of  the  impenetrable  abyss  when  we  are  told  that  God 
included  in  the  eternal  purposes  of  life  all  those  whom  {sic)  he  foresaw 
would  be  attracted  to  an  indissoluble  union  of  faith  and  life  with  his  Son. 
All  who  come  to  Jesus  show  that  they  were  included  in  the  Father's  gift  to 
his  Son.  The  Father  gave  him  all  those  who  in  the  fulness  of  times  should 
come.  But  why  some  have  an  afiinity  with  the  Man  of  the  Cross  and  not 
others  ;  why  some  come  and  others  stay  away  ;  why  some  sheep  hear  the 
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Shepherd's  voice  and  follow,  while  others  persist  in  staying,  is  one  of  those 
secrets  which  are  not  revealed  as  yet  to  the  children  of  men." 

Certainly  none  of  us  is  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  predestination,  why 
God  chose  some  and  passed  by  others  :  but  we  can  all  state. the  matter  Scrip- 
turally,  and  Mr,  Meyer  has  not  done  so  here.  The  last  sentence  is  not  Scrip- 
tural, because  the  Bible  does  not  call  those  that  stay  away  "sheep."  They 
stay  away  because  they  are  not  sheep,  for  the  sheep  know  his  voice  and 
follow.  See  John  x.  The  next  to  the  last  sentence,  while  true  in  one  sense, 
is  not  intended,  we  fear,  in  that  sense,  and  certainly  inverts  and  transposes 
what  Christ  says  in  John  vi.  37.  The  second  sentence  we  make  no  objection 
to.  In  the  first  sentence  the  trouble  is  that  "foresaw"  is  substituted  for 
Paul's  "foreknew,"  and  the  sentence  becomes  ambiguous,  to  say  the  best  of 
it,  more  probably  it  is  Arminian.  Mr.  Meyer  certainly  ought  to  know  that 
TrpoyLVQXTKetv  is  not  the  equivalent  of  irpoiheiv  in  Scripture,  that  it  is  more 
than  simple  prescience.  It  certainly  involves  choice  in  Rom.  viii.  29,  xi.  2, 
and  1  Pet.  i.  20,  the  only  passages  where  it  has  doctrinal  significance  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  cognates  can  be  shown  to  agree  in  both  Testaments. 
"The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his  ;"  "The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the 
righteous,  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish,"  &c. 

The  book  is  worthy  of  the  author  and  will  not  weary  in  perusal,  though  of 
course  about  all  that  is  new  to  one  who  has  studied  other  lives  of  the  Apostle 
and  is  familiar  with  the  New  Testament,  is  the  method  of  presentation.  It 
is  a  ver}-  much  better  popular  life  of  Paul  than  Iverach's,  which  is  the  best 
we  can  compare  it  with. 

The  volume  is  well  printed,  neatly  and  durably,  but  not  strongly  bound, 
paper  excellent,  type  clear.  We  noticed  but  one  typographical  error — the 
omission  of  a  period  with  lack  of  spacing  in  the  third  from  last  line  on  page 
91.  D.  J.  Brimm. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

CoRNii^iv's  Prophets  of  Israeiv. 

The  Prophets  of  IsraeIv  :  Popular  Sketches  from  Old  Testament  History. 
By  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  History  in  the  University  oj  Ko7iigsberg.  Translated  by 
Sutton  F.  Corkran.  Second  edition.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
Hshing  Company.    1897.    Pp.  194. 

The  dimensions  of  this  book  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  to  its  im- 
portance. It  would  be  classed,  I  suppose,  as  a  duodecimo.  The  paper  upon 
which  it  is  printed,  while  not  specially  fine,  is  rather  thick.  The  type  is 
bold,  and  the  lines  well  leaded.  Hence  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in 
its  198  pages  is  not  more  than  a  moderately  rapid  reader  might  compass  in 
three  or,  at  the  outside,  four  hours.  The  importance  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
well  known  reputation  of  its  author,  the  character  of  the  positions  which  he 
takes,  and  verve  with  which  he  states  and  elaborates  them.  "The  book,"  so 
its  author  informs  us,  "grew  out  of  a  course  of  lectures  which  I  (he)  was  in- 
vited to  deliver"  in  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    Professor  Cornill  is 
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not  only  a  scholar,  but  is  evidently  also  a  man  of  fine  gifts  as  a  popular  lec- 
turer. More  than  once,  while  reading  his  pages,  the  wish  has  shaped  itself 
that  some  conservative  with  similar  gifts  would  undertake  a  similar  service 
in  a  better  cause.  The  times  call  for  such  books  and  lectures  at  the  hands  of 
those  who,  as  we  believe,  hold  the  truth,  as  over  against  the  errors  of  Cornill 
and  his  school.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  popular  mind  should 
receive  its  impressions  of  prophecy  and  history  in  Israel  almost  entirely  from 
those  who,  like  Cornill,  hold  that  "the  Israelitish  narrative,  as  it  lies  before 
us  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  gives  a  thoroughly  one-sided  and  in 
many  respects  incorrect  pictures  of  the  profane  history,  and  on  the  other  hand 
an  absolutely  false  representation  of  the  religious  history  of  the  people,  and 
has  thus  made  the  discovery  of  the  truth  well  nigh  impossible. ' ' 

The  book,  taken  for  what  it  is,  has  decided  merits  and  attractions.  It  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  discriminating  reader  to  the  underlying  principles  and 
assumptions,  and  to  the  logical  and  legitimate  results  of  the  speculations  of 
the  school  represented  in  Britain  and  America  by  writers  like  Driver,  Geo. 
F.  Moore,  Briggs,  and  others.  Cornill,  in  his  way,  is  as  pious  as  they  are. 
Indeed,  he  tells  us  that,  though  he  "has  read  ^he  Book  of  Jonah  at  least  a 
hundred  times,"  he  "cannot  even  now  take  up  this  marvelous  book,  nay, 
nor  even  speak  of  it,  without  tears  rising"  to  his  eyes.  Not  only  so,  but, 
along  with  much  that  is  as  little  flattering  to  the  writers  of  Holy  Writ  as  the 
first  statement  quoted  above,  he  utters  many  sentiments  in  reference  to  them 
which  have  about  them  at  once  less  of  condescension  and  as  much  or  more 
of  appreciative  insight  as  the  pious  phrases  with  which  such  a  writer  as,  for 
instance.  Canon  Cheyne,  is  wont  to  interlard  and  honey  his  attacks  upon  the 
essential  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  No  one, 
however,  can  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  Cornill  towards  the 
prophets  of  Israel.  He  hales  them,  one  and  all,  to  his  bar,  and  pronounces 
impartial  (?)  sentence  upon  them,  justifying,  modifying  or  reversing  their 
respective  teachings,  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  case  may  demand.  He  must 
be  dull,  indeed,  who,  after  reading  this  book,  fails  to  perceive  that,  should 
the  principles  of  the  school  for  which  it  stands  prevail,  then,  in  the  future, 
we  will  have  to  turn  not  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  or,  for  that  matter,  to  those 
of  the  New  Testament  for  our  religious  views,  but  always,  at  least  finally,  to 
writers  like  Cornill. 

Again,  the  book  is  valuable,  because  it  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  at 
least  one  factor  that  has  operated  powerfully  to  shape  the  views  expressed 
by  Cornill  is  a  lack  of  personal  religious  experience  and  of  spiritual  insight. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  subjective  element  in  this  criticism  for  which 
the  reader  will  have  to  make  whatever  allowance  he  may  deem  necessary.  I 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  holds  to  what  is  usually  known  as  the 
Reformed  theology.  In  proof  of  my  statement,  I  can  only  refer  to  one  or 
two  facts.  One  is  that  Cornill  has  evidently  let  go  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  gives  the  impression  that  his  doctrine  of  sin,  and  of  the 
atonement,  not  to  mention  others,  are  hopelessly  defective.  Then,  again,  he 
juggles  with  the  terms  God  and  religion  as  a  magician  at  a  fair  juggles  with 
balls.    Not  only  so,  but  he  treats  both  God  and  religion  alike  as  if  they  were 
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developments  from  a  very  inferior  grade  of  original  protoplasm.  One  won- 
ders how  much  of  objective  reality  is  represented  by  these  terms,  and  how 
far  they  stand  for  the  mere  objectified  musings  and  speculations  of  minds 
passing  from  a  state  bordering  closely  on  one  of  pure  animalism  to  one  of  the 
high  intelligence  represented  by  "the  best  modern  thought."  One  wonders 
further  when  and  how,  in  the  opinion  of  Cornill,  god  developed  into  God. 
The  trouble  is  that  one  who  regards  God  as  a  growth  from  so  small  and 
rotten  a  seed  as  god  is  clearly  disqualified  from  being  or  becoming  an  intelli- 
gent and  still  more  a  sympathetic  interpreter  of  Old  Testament  history  and 
prophecy.  The  fact  is  that,  the  gulf  between  god  and  God  is  one  that  is  sim- 
ply impassable. 

Further,  the  book  is  valuable  for  its  concessions.  I  have  space  for  only  a 
single  example.  In  closing.  Professor  Cornill  says  :  "The  whole  history  of 
humanity  has  produced  nothing  which  can  be  compared  in  the  remotest 
degree  to  the  prophecy  of  Israel." 

With  all  its  excellencies,  Professor  Cornill's  book  is  not  without  some  ob- 
vious defects,  A  lack  of  space,  however,  will  prevent  the  consideration  of 
these. 

The  book  is  one  which,  if  purchased,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  one 
which,  if  read  with  discrimination,  will  be  read  with  profit. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  W.  M.  McPhketers. 

Ci^ark's  Schwkster  Anna. 
SCHWESTKR  Anna.  A  tale  of  German  home  life.  By  Felicia  Buitz  Clark. 
New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.  Cloth.  90  cents. 
Although  it  is  not  stated  on  the  title  page,  this  is  manifestly  a  translation 
from  the  German.  It  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  such  work.  Excepting  the 
imperfections  which  usually  adhere  even  to  the  best  translations,  the  work 
is  well  done.  It  is  the  story  of  of  a  German  girl,  raised  in  a  Lutheran  home 
by  pious  parents.  It  is  really  a  love  story.  The  affection  of  the  tender  girl 
for  a  companion  of  her  youth  ripens  into  genuine  love  with  maturer  years. 
Their  union  is  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  the  lover's  proud  mother.  He 
goes  to  America,  and  she,  being  thrown  into  contact  with  the  Methodists, 
joins  that  church  and  enters  their  Society  of  Deaconesses.  Tlie  book  de- 
scribes the  noble  work  of  these  Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  nursing  the 
sick,  visiting  the  poor,  and  rescuing  the  fallen.  During  the  epidemic  of 
cholera  at  Hamburg,  whither  the  heroine  had  hastened  to  nurse  the  patients, 
she  meets  with  her  long  lost  lover,  who  is  brought  in  suffering  with  the  dread 
disease.  He  recovers,  and  the  lovers  are  eventually  united  in  marriage,  for 
no  vows  are  demanded  of  the  deaconesses.  The  only  matters  in  this  book 
which  are  apt  to  create  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  reader,  unless  he 
be  a  Methodist,  are  the  odious  comparisons  between  the  Methodist  and  the 
Lutheran  denominations.  Lutherans  will  hardly  admit  such  statements 
concerning  their  church  as  the  following  : 

"There  is  no  life  in  the  Church.  They  are  nominally  Christians,  but  they 
know  not  the  joy  of  pardoned  .sin,  nor  the  fellowship  with  Christ  which  the 
Church  felt  in  days  gone  by."    (Pp.  113-114.) 
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This  book  itself  proves  the  injustice  of  such  a  sweeping  assertion.  The 
heroine,  even  before  her  "conversion"  to  the  Methodist  Church,  as  well  as 
her  parents,  are  examples  showing  that  there  is  still  genuine  piety  and  life 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  Then,  again,  the  Methodist  deacon- 
esses are  extolled  above  those  of  the  State  Church,  The  latter  are,  doubtless, 
doing  as  noble  a  work  as  their  Methodist  sisters.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  a  Lutheran,  Pastor  Theodor  Fliedner,  who  first  attempted  the  in- 
stitution of  deaconesses  within  the  Protestant  Church,  in  1836,  at  Kaisers- 
werth,  and  in  1849  at  Pittsburg,  Pa,  It  is  only  recently  that  the  Methodists 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Lvither- 
ans,  as  did  also  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  Evangelical  churches,  especially 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  will  do  likewise,  and  open  up  for  their  unmarried 
women  an  institution  which  has  developed  a  great  and  most  beneficial  ac- 
tivity. If  this  book  should  only  create  an  interest  in  this  work  among  other 
churches  in  this  country,  its  mission  will  not  have  been  a  fruitless  one. 

Neiu  Orleans,  La.  Louis  Voss. 

Carus'  Homii^ies  of  Science. 

HoMii^iES  OF  Science,  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  2nd  Edition,  1897.  Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  12mo.  Pp.  317,  Boards,  35c. 
Cloth,  $1,50, 

We  have  here  fifty-nine  "Homilies"  that  were  originally  published  as  edi- 
torial matter  in  The  Open  Court.  The  author  is  the  cultivated  and  versatile 
editor  of  The  Monisl,  The  Open  Court,  and  The  Religion  of  Science  Library, 
as  well  as  the  author  of  a  goodly  number  of  works  in  the  fields  of  Science, 
Philosophy,  Religion  and  Ethics,  and  he  evidently  flatters  himself  that  he  is 
able  to  unite  all  these,  draw  from  all  sources,  and  dogmatically  proclaim  an 
eclectic  religion  that  is  a  great  advance  on  anything  hitherto,  and  fully  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  all  men.  He  calls  it  "Natural  Religion,"  "Religion  of  Sci- 
ence," "Religion  of  Humanity,"  "Cosmic  Religion,"  "Religion  of  Life," 
and  "Religion  of  Immortality,"  according  to  the  point  of  view.  The  author 
gives  the  following  account  of  himself  which  will  help  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  book  : 

"From  my  childhood  I  was  devout  and  pious,  my  faith  was  as  confident 
as  that  of  Simon,  whom,  for  his  firmness,  Christ  called  the  rock  of  his  Church. 
On  growing  up,  I  decided  to  devote  myself  as  a  missionary  to  the  service  of 
Christianity,  But  alas  !  inquiring  into  the  foundations  of  that  fortress  which 
I  was  going  to  defend,  I  found  the  whole  of  the  building  undermined.  I 
grew  unbelieving  and  an  enemy  to  Christianity.  Yet  in  the  depth  of  my 
soul  I  remained  thoroughly  religious,  I  aroused  myself  and  gathered  the 
fragments  from  the  wreck,  which  my  heart  had  sufferred.  Instinctively  I 
felt  that  some  golden  grain  must  be  among  the  chaff." 

We  would  call  him  a  freethinker,  but  he  repudiates  that  title  in  its  accepted 
sense  and  calls  himself  probably  a  liberal.  The  book  before  us  is  a  rather 
extensive  exhibition  of  his  confident  solution  of  all  religious  problems. 
These  Homilies  are  arranged  in  eight  groups,  viz  :  "Religions  and  Religious 
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Growth;"  "Progress  and  Religious  Life;"  "God  and  World;"  "The  Soul 
and  the  Laws  of  Soul-Life;"  "Death  and  Immortality;"  "Freethought, 
Doubt  and  Faith  ;"  "Ethics and  Practical  Life  ;"  and  "Society  and  Politics." 
There  is  little  to  object  to,  indeed  there  is  much  that  is  very  good,  in  the  last 
two  groups  of  papers.  There  is  little  to  be  commended,  almost  everything 
is  censurable,  in  the  other  six  groups,  which  deal  with  religious  matters. 
There  is  no  personal  God,  but  a  kind  of  Force  immanent  in  all  things.  Im- 
mortality only  consists  in  the  influences  that  a  man  sets  in  motion,  and  which 
continue  after  he  disintegrates,  and  in  what  he  transmits  to  posterity.  He 
is  a  materialistic  monist  and  so  admits  no  soul,  no  spirit,  separable  from  the 
body.    And  so  on. 

Indeed,  this  writer  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Buddhist,  a  kind  of 
Buddhist  missionary,  so  to  speak.  Two  volumes  published  some  months  ago 
by  the  Open  Court  Company  in  very  attractive  style  on  crepe  paper,  with 
illustrations  in  Japanese  art,  entitled  respectively.  Karma  :  A  Story  of  Early 
Buddhism,  and  Nirvana :  A  Story  of  Buddhist  Philosophy, — priced  re- 
spectively, 75c.  and  $1.00 — are,  while  attractive  from  a  literary  and  artistic 
point  of  view,  simply  commendations  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  in  which 
Dr.  Cams  has  gathered  up  the  teachings  of  Buddhist  sages  and  clothed  them 
with  narrative  garb.  He  has  also  published  The  Gospel  of  Buddha  All  of 
which,  and  more,  sustains  what  we  have  said. 

We  can  recommend  the  book  only  to  those  who  would  like  to  test  their 
own  faith  to  see  if  it  is  well  founded.  It  is  pleasantly  written,  popular  in 
form,  and  so  the  more  dangerous.  The  author  makes  too  free  a  use  of  Scrip- 
tural ideas  and  language  without  acknowledgment.  This  is  inadmissible  ; 
the  more  so  because  probably  many  of  his  readers  do  not  know  enough  of 
the  Bible  to  recognize  it  when  thus  quoted  ;  more  still  because  he  frequently 
does  make  acknowledgment,  which  leads  people  to  suppose  that  the  other 
cases  are  original.  A  more  extended  review  of  the  book  is  practically  im- 
possible, and  really  unnecessary,  we  think.  It  has  a  good  index  and  is  well 
printed.  D.  J.  Brimm. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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An  HUNDRED-F01.D  ;  or  Mrs.  Belmont's  Harvest.  By  Susan  M.  Griffith, 
Richmond,  Va.  :  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  1898.  Pp. 
339.  $1.25. 

A  helpful  story  for  girls,  illustrating  the  power  of  a  Christian  life.  Mrs. 
Belmont,  by  her  sweet  forgiveness  and  beautiful  Christlike  example,  finally 
succeeds  in  winning  the  affection  of  her  prejudiced  step-children,  and  in 
leading  them  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

"And  some  brought  forth  twenty,  some  thirty,  and  some  an  hundred-fold." 

Three  O1.D  Maids  in  Hawaii.  By  Ellen  Blackman  Maxwell.  New  York  : 
Eaton  &  Mains  ;  Cincinnati  :  Curts  &  Jennings.    1896.    Pp.  394.  $1.50. 

An  entertaining  and  instructive  novel,  describing  the  visit  of  three  unmar- 
ried women  to  Hawaii. 

"Of  the  three,  one  was  plain  and  one  was  pretty,  and  one  neither  plain 
nor  pretty,  but  altogether  charming." 

The  book  abounds  in  beautiful  descriptions,  and  takes  us  into  the  lives  of 
the  kamainas,  or  children  of  the  island,  as  the  natives  style  themselves.  To 
one  who  wishes  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  people  and  country,  without  men- 
tal effort,  we  recommend  this  book  as  the  most  satisfactor}'^  work  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  seen.    The  perusal  will  be  pleasing  to  all. 

Sprinki^ing.  The  Mode  of  Baptism  Taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apos- 
tles. The  Proofs  Presented.  By  Rev.  R.  M.  Loughridge,  D.  D.  Rich- 
mond :  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  Third  Edition.  1897. 
16mo.    Pp.  77.    10  cents. 

While  little  or  nothing  new  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  yet  the  author  has 
his  own  original  way  of  presenting  the  matter  after  full  reading  and  thorough 
examination.  Of  course  not  all  is  said  that  can  be,  in  defense  of  Sprinkling 
as  the  true  mode  ;  not  even  are  all  the  arguments  given  ;  but  for  brief  compass 
this  little  pamphlet  presents  the  matter  quite  conclusively,  to  our  thinking. 

Digging  Ditches,  and  Other  Sermons  to  Boys  and  Girls.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederick  B.  Cowl.  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.  1898.  12mo.  Pp. 
158.    50  cents. 

Twenty-eight  short,  illustrative  sermons  to  children.  The  subjects  chosen 
are  practical  and  Scriptural,  and  the  texts  used  are  crisp  and  suggestive, 
though  the  treatment  is  often  strained,  and  the  conclusions  and  applications 
far-fetched. 
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Heroic  Personalties.  By  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  Author  of  The 
Christ  Brotherhood,'''  '■'Immortal  Hymns  and  Their  Story,''  ''Christ 
and  His  Friends,"  etc.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  1898.  12mo. 
Pp.,  237.    Cloth,  11.00. 

A  series  of  forty  short  character  sketches,  of  men  and  women  of  modern 
times,  or  sketches  of  some  leading  incidents  in  the  lives  of  as  many  promi- 
nent people.  Each  is  designed  to  set  forth  some  practical  thought  or  prin- 
ciple, as  it  is  drawn  out  in  the  career  of  the  subject.  The  sketches,  which 
are  very  short,  are  illustrated  with  a  photogravure  of  each  subject. 

Tai,es  of  the  City  Room.  By  Elizabeth  G.  Jordon.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    16mo.    Pp.  232.  $1.00. 

Tales  of  the  City  Room  is  a  collection  of  ten  stories  centering  in  a  city 
newspaper  office.  Each  is  teeming  with  life,  so  that  after  reading,  one  feels 
as  if  he  had  himself  been  on  the  reporters'  staff  and  had  a  taste  of  reportorial 
life. 

Like  most  such  short  stories  there  is  an  unsatisfied  feeling  when  a  story  is 
concluded,  and  like  Oliver  Twist  with  his  soup,  the  reader  calls  for  mote. 

The  book  abounds  in  beautiful  touches  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure in  this  modern  time  to  find  a  story  in  which  the  romantic  side  of  life  does 
not  figure  conspicuously — to  find  that  there  are  some  other  pictures  of  life 
worth  painting  besides  those  in  which  the  little  blind  god  is  ever  figuring. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  those  in  search  of  good,  readable, 
short  stories. 

Apostoi^ic  and  Modern  Missions.  By  Rev.  Chalmers  Martin,  A.  M., 
Sometime  Missionary  in  Siam,  Elliott  F.  Shepard  Instructor  in  the  Old 
Testament  Department,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Toronto.:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1898.  12mo. 
Pp.  235.    $1  00, 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  the  lectures  delivered  in  1895  by  Pro- 
fessor Martin  to  the  students  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  after- 
wards published  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.  They  appear 
almost  as  delivered,  except  that  the  four  lectures  are  amplified  into  eight 
chapters.  The  topics  dealt  with  are  The  Principles  of  Apostolic  and  Modern 
Missions,  The  Problem  of  Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions,  The  Methods  of 
Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions,  and  The  Results  of  Apostolic  and  Modern 
Missions.    They  are  valuable  discussions  and  will  well  repay  the  reader. 

Pioneer  PreSBYTERIANISm  in  Tennessee.  Addresses  Delivered  at  the 
Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition,  on  Presbyterian  Day,  October  28th, 
1897.  Edited  by  Rev.  fames  I.  Vance,  D.  D.  Richmond  :  The  Presby- 
terian Committee  of  Publication.    1898.    12mo.    Pp.  83. 

This  collection  takes  its  name  from  the  first  address  which  it  contains — a 
succinct  and  most  interesting  sketch  of  early  Presbyterianism  in  Tennessee, 
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by  Judge  Heiskell,  of  Memphis.  Following  this,  one  will  find  a  sketch  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Bachman,  D.  D.,  and 
an  address  on  Presbyterianism  and  Education,  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Moore.  All 
the  addresses  were  delivered  in  celebration  of  the  part  taken  by  Presbyterians 
in  the  founding,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
They  show  how  large  and  important  a  part  the  people  of  this  faith  had  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth.  The  addresses  are  well  worth 
reading  and  preserving. 

Tyne  F01.K  :  Masks,  Faces  and  Shadows.  By  Joseph  Parker.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1896.  12mo.  Pp.  200. 
75  cents. 

A  volume  of  character  sketches,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  Northumbrian 
brogue,  and  a  considerable  tincture  of  false  religious  teaching.  An  imitation 
of  Maclaren's  ''■Bonnie  Brier  Bushy  An  insidious,  seductive  method  of 
teaching  damnable  error  and  instilling,  by  caricature,  a  false  conception  of 
the  great  system  of  theology  taught  by  Paul.  In  the  chapter  on  "Discriminat- 
ing Grace,"  Antinomianism  is  held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  as  a  picture 
of  Calvinism.  Antinomianism  is  sufficiently  contemptible,  but  to  describe 
this  nefarious  error  as  Calvinism  is  contemptible  not  only  for  its  pitiful  igno- 
rance, but  for  its  sophistic  unfairness.  Dr.  Parker  surely  never  read  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  knows  nothing  of  Cal- 
vinism. Aside  from  its  theological  stuff,  the  book  is  light,  simple  and  only 
reasonably  interesting,  though  a  writer  in  the  Expository  Times  says  : 

"Of  all  Dr.  Parker's  works,  Tyne  Folk  is  the  favorite.  It  is  both  himself 
and  the  folk,  but  chiefly  himself,  of  course.  And  he  is  himself  the  most 
interesting  personality,  both  to  himself  and  to  us,  that  any  of  his  books  con- 
tains. Dr.  Parker  is  not  a  dramatist.  Like  Byron's  Cain,  his  Nathan  Oxley 
and  his  John  Morra,  and  even  his  Miss  Black,  are  just  himself.  And  the 
delight  of  it  is  that  we  have  him  when  he  does  not  know,  and  see  him  when 
he  thinks  we  are  looking  at  some  other." 

The  Librarian  oe  the  Sunday  Schooi< — A  Manual.  By  Elizabeth  Louisa 
Foote,  A.  B.,  B.  L.  S.  With  a  Chapter  of  The  Sunday  School  Library. 
By  Martha  Thome  Wheeler.  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains  ;  Cincinnati  : 
Curts  &  Jennings.    1897.    Pp.  86.    Cloth,  35  cents. 

Fifty-six  pages  of  this  little  Manual  are  written  for  the  instruction  and  aid 
of  the  Librarian  of  the  Sabbath  School.  The  subject  is  treated  with  adequate 
fullness,  and  the  book  is  just  what  it  claims  to  be,  viz  :  A  Manual  for  the 
Librarian.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  a  wide-awake  Librarian  of  a 
large  city  Sabbath  School.  It  is,  however,  full  of  instruction  and  suggestions 
for  any  Librarian. 

That  part  of  the  Introduction  devoted  to  the  "Reorganization  of  an  Old 
Library"  and  the  chapter  on  "Repairs,"  are  especially  useful. 

The  last  thirty  pages  of  the  book  contain  a  discussion  of  "The  Sunday 
School  Library,"  by  Martha  Thorne  Wheeler.  The  argument  in  behalf  of 
several  Sunday  School  Libraries,  as  opposed  to  one  Central  Public  Library, 
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is  well  sustained.  The  plea  for  greater  discrimination  and  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books  for  children  is  timely.  The  list  of  "Selected  Books,"  and  the 
addresses  of  "Prominent  Publishers,"  appended,  will  be  appreciated  by  many 
Superintendents  and  Librarians. 

Darwin  and  After  Darwin,  Part  III.  Post-Darwin  Questions  :  Iso- 
i^ATiON  AND  Physioi^ogicai,  SELECTION.  By  the  Late  George  John 
Romanes.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1897.  8vo. 
Pp.  181.  |1.00. 

This  volume,  the  third  of  the  series,  was  half  in  type  at  the  time  of  the 
author's  death.  The  latter  half  has  been  selected  and  arranged  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan.  There  are  six  chapters  and  three  lengthy  appendices 
and  an  index.  The  author  regards  Heredity,  Variability  and  Isolation  as  the 
three  basal  principles  of  the  Evolution  Hypothesis,  The  last  of  these  is  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  Chapters  I.  and  II.  Chapters  III.-V,  contain  a  dis- 
cussion of  Physiological  Selection,  which  he  regards  as  perhaps  the  most 
important  form  of  Isolation.  Chapter  VI.  gives  a  "Brief  History  of  Isolation 
as  a  Factor  in  Organic  Evolution."  The  discussions  are  mostly  abstract 
theorizing,  with  very  few  concrete  examples  by  way  of  proof.  The  work  is 
largely  controversial,  being  directed  against  the  Weismann-Wallace  branch 
of  evolutionists,  who  hold  that  Natural  Selection  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  on  which  the  evolutionists  build  their  speculation.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  value  of  the  work,  which 
will  certainly  be  interesting  and  profitable  reading  to  those  already  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  Evolution  from  Darwin  down,  and  of  practically  no 
service  to  any  others.  Probably  a  careful  perusal  of  the  first  two  volumes 
will  prepare  one  to  appreciate  the  third.  So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  two  Schools  are  concerned,  Romanes'  reasoning  appears 
conclusive. 

The  ChiIvDren  of  the  Future.  By  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  16mo.  Pp.  165.  $1.00. 
The  chapters  of  this  book  are  largely  essays  which  first  appeared  in  The 
Outlook  and  in  Table  Talk,  though  most  of  them  are  considerably  extended 
from  their  original  form,  while  others  have  been  written  for  this  volume. 
The  titles  are  as  follows  :  "The  Study  of  Children,"  "Training  for  Parent- 
hood," "The  Charm  of  the  Lily,"  "The  Priestly  Office,"  "Sand  and  the 
Children,"  "A  Dumb  Devil,"  "An  Unwalled  City,"  "Perilous  Times,"  "A 
Deviser  of  Mischiefs,"  "Tell  Me  a  Story,"  "The  Authentic  in  Kindergarten 
Training,"  "The  Gospel  of  Work,"  "The  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Tumbler," 
"The  Kindergarten  in  Neighborhood  Work." 

Our  Redemption.  Its  Need,  Method,  and  Result.  By  Frederick  A.  Noble, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  Union  Park  Congregational  Church,  Chicago.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1898.  12mo.  Pp. 
282.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  subject.  Redemption,  is  here  discussed  under  three  heads,  dividing 
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the  volume  into  as  many  books.  First,  Redemption  made  necessary  by  sin 
and  its  consequences,  in  which  are  shown  the  fact  and  ground  of  sin,  its  uni- 
versaHty,  its  impossibility  of  final  concealment,  and  its  punishment.  Second, 
how  Redemption  is  secured,  in  which  it  is  first  shown  that  there  is  no  power 
of  self-recovery  from  sin,  and  that  there  is  no  free  pardon  for  it,  and  then 
that  the  atonement  is  completely  provided  in  Christ.  Third,  Redemption  in 
the  new  spirit  and  the  outlook  it  furnishes,  in  the  redeemed  sinner's  nourish- 
ing his  own  spiritual  life,  in  the  redeemed  sinner  in  his  daily  walk,  in  his 
work  for  the  kingdom,  and  in  heaven.  As  in  all  Dr.  Noble's  utterances  and 
writings,  there  are  great  fervor  and  evangelical  spirit  and  treatment  through- 
out. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Books  of  Samuei,,  Kings  and  ChronicIvES.    In  the 
text  of  the  version  of  1884.    By  William  Day  Crockett,  A.  M.,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canton,  Pennsylvania.    With  an 
Introduction  by  Willis  Judson  Beecher,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York  :  Press  of  Eaton  &  Mains.    1897.    Sqr.  8vo.    Pp.  365.  |2.00. 
This  work  embodies  first  a  careful  Analytical  Outline,  and  then  the  Har- 
mony itself,  of  the  books  covered.    The  text  used  is  that  of  the  Revised 
Version.    Suitable  tables,  indices,  etc.,  are  introduced  to  make  the  different 
parts  or  passages  easy  of  reference.   The  Introduction,  by  Dr.  Willis  Beecher, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  introduction  of  his  friend  rather  than  of  the  subject, 
and  is  very  cautious  as  respects  the  book  and  its  positions.    One  need  not  be 
told  that  the  harmonist  must  here  encounter  many  difficult  problems  of  chro- 
nology, numbers,  names,  etc,  and  that  there  are  likely  to  be  departures  from 
almost  every  reader's  views  in  some  point  in  the  structure  and  arrangement. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  book  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  of  spe- 
cial use  to  students  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches.  Their  Place  and  Power  in  Modern  Christ- 
endom. By  the  Rev.  J,  N.  Ogilvie,  M.  A.  With  a  chapter  on  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  America,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.  D., 
Author  of  "Conpendium  of  Church  History,"  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1897.  16mo.  Pp.  162.  Flexible 
cloth,  40  cents. 

This  little  work  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  all  its  branches,  in  all  lands,  in  all  its  career.  In 
respect  to  its  brevity  and  popular  form,  we  know  of  no  work  better.  It  will 
be  very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  church 
which  has  gone  under  the  name  we  bear.  The  account  which  it  gives  of  the 
Southern  Church  is  hardly  fair,  in  its  emphasis  of  the  slavery  question  and 
the  territorial  idea  as  being  the  causes  of  the  separation  from  the  Northern 
Church,  The  historical  distinctive  position  of  our  Church,  in  its  declaration 
for  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is  evidently  not  appreciated  by  the 
author  of  that  part  of  the  book,  a  mere  paragraph  by  the  way,  which  deals 
with  our  branch  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Churches. 
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The  Incarnate  Saviour.  A  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Nicoll,  M.  A.  New  York  :  The  American  Tract  Society.  12mo.  Pp. 
360.  |1.00. 

Mr.  Nicoll  recognizes  the  excellency  of  the  Lives  of  Christ  which  have 
been  written  and  are  now  standard  ;  so  his  object  in  this  work  is  to  narrate 
in  a  popular  form  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  to  show  how 
these  bear  on  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  atonement.  These  events 
are  not  studied  critically,  but  popularly.  The  studies  were  delivered  to  the 
author's  congregation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  public  ministration.  The 
book  is  published  in  the  interest  of  evangelical  orthodoxy  as  the  author  un- 
derstands it,  yet  the  spirit  of  humility  and  charity  pervades  the  entire  work. 
In  the  selection  of  the  events  of  Christ's  life  for  discussion,  the  endeavor  is 
made  to  illustrate  three  main  propositions  :  First,  Jesus  Christ  was  God  and 
man  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person  ;  Second,  That  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  suffer,  in  order  that  he  might  save  ;  Third,  To  show  the  sweet  and  perfect 
accord  of  Christ's  words,  works  and  thoughts. 

The  truth  of  the  gospel  history  is  assumed  throughout.  Inferences  are 
drawn  from  the  facts  as  true.  Twenty-three  chapters  compose  the  book,  all 
of  which  are  interesting  reading. 

The  Presbyterian  Digest  of  1898.  A  Compend  of  the  Acts  and  Deliver- 
ances of  the  General  Presbytery,  General  Synod,  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1706- 
1897.  Compiled  by  Authority  and  with  the  Co-operation  of  a  Commitee 
of  the  General  Assembly.  By  the  Rev.  William  E.  Moore,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Philadelphia  :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  189a  Pp.  950,  8vo. 
$3.50  net. 

This  volume  is  the  most  extensive,  and  hence  the  most  valuable,  of  the 
works  on  Presbyterian  Law  issued  by  the  Board  of  Publication.  The  con- 
tents include  the  record  of  all  the  recent  ecclesiastical  discussions,  and  con- 
stitute a  complete  exhibit  of  the  x\cts  and  Deliverances  of  the  supreme  Judi- 
catories. The  arrangement  is  excellent.  Historical  Documents  constitute 
Part  I.  Part  II.,  Part  III.,  Part  IV.,  and  Part  V.  are  respectively  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  Form  of  Government,  Book  of  Discipline,  and  Directory 
of  Worship,  printed  with  the  deliverances  and  decisions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly given  under  the  appropriate  chapters  and  sections  of  each.  A  good 
syllabus  and  full  index  are  furnished.  Dr.  Moore,  as  Editor,  had  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  consisting  of  Drs,  William 
H.  Roberts  and  E.  R.  Craven. 

The  MinisteriaIv  Directory  of  the  Ministers  in  "The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States"  (Southern),  and  in  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America"  (Northern),  Together  with  a  Statement  of 
the  Work  of  the  Executive  Committees  and  Boards  of  the  two  Churches, 
with  the  Names  and  Location  of  their  Educational  Institutions  and  Church 
Papers.    By  Edgar  Sutton  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
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terian  Church  oj  Oxford,  O.  Oxford,  O.  :  The  Ministerial  Directory 
Company.    Vol.  I.    1898.  $1.00. 

This  is  the  accomplishment  of  an  undertaking  of  which  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  ministers  have  been  advised.  In  general,  the  work  has  been  well  done. 
To  make  a  Directory  of  this  kind  was  a  task  involving  no  little  expenditure 
of  money  and  labor.  It  is  yirtually  a  complete  Directory  of  the  Southern 
and  Northern  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  data  furnished  are  as  follows  : 
Name  in  full,  with  present  address  ;  place  of  birth  ;  where  and  when  grad- 
uated, or  what  college  or  seminary  attended  ;  when  licensed  and  ordained, 
and  by  what  religious  body  ;  what  churches  served  and  positions  held  ;  and 
author  of  what  books.  We  have  thus  given  a  laconic  history  of  nearly  every 
living  minister  in  these  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  together 
with  other  information  and  statistics.  For  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
the  personnel  of  the  ministry,  this  book  is  not  only  amply  adequate,  but  the 
only  compilation  of  the  kind  known  to  us. 

Notes,  CriTicai,  and  Kxpi^anaTory,  On  the  Greek  Text  of  Paul's  Epis- 
tles to  The  Romans,  The  Corinthians,  The  Galatians,  The  Ephesians, 
The  Philippians,  The  Colossians,  The  Tliessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus, 
Philemon.  Text  of  Tischendorf,  with  a  Constant  Comparison  of  the 
Text  of  Wescott  and  Hort  (third  edition  of  Oscar  de  Gebhardt).  By 
James  Robinson  Boise,  D.  Z>.,  LL.  D,,  late  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Interpretation  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  now  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Edited  by  Nathan  E.  Wood,  D.  D., 
Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Boston.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany.   1896.    Pp.  582,  8vo.    Cloth,  |2.00. 

As  this  title  indicates,  this  book  contains  mere  notes,  not  a  full  exposition 
or  amplification  of  any  passages  or  ideas.  They  are  clear  and  scholarly 
throughout,  displaying  to  an  unusual  extent  the  most  elementary  matters  of 
grammar  and  construction.  They  were  used  by  the  author  in  his  sixteen 
years  of  instruction  of  theological  classes.  Matters  of  textual  criticism  are 
omitted.  Geographical,  historical,  and  archaeological  questions  and  doctri- 
nal discussions  are  left  to  other  books.  The  author  writes  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  immersionist.  The  Epistles  are  arranged  as  in  our  Bibles,  not 
chronologically.  That  to  the  Hebrews  is  omitted,  indicating  Dr.  Boise's  dis- 
belief in  its  Pauline  authorship.  Certain  introductory  tables  have  been  added 
by  the  editor.  In  chronology  the  editor  departs  from  the  larger  number  of 
scholars  in  assigning  the  writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  the  Spring 
of  A.  D.  59,  making  Paul's  Third  Missionary  Tour  extend  from  A.  D.  54  to 
A.  D.  59,  and  making  two  years  between  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  which  was  undoubtedly  written  just  before  he  left  Ephesus, 
in  A.  D.  57,  and  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth.  Where  did  Paul  spend 
these  two  years,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  his  hastening  so  eagerly  towards 
Corinth  after  writing  his  first  letter  to  that  church  ?  In  the  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  editor  asserts  that  '  'tender  personal 
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allusions  of  friendship  are  wanting"  in  this  epistle  !  These  editorial  intro- 
ductions, however,  are  entirely  too  scant  for  notice. 

A  Digest  of  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembi,y  of 
THE  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  From  its  Organi- 
zation to  the  Assembly  of  1887,  inclusive,  With  Certain  Historical  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Rev.  W.  A.  Alexander.  Richmond  :  Presby- 
terian Committee  of  Publication. 

SUPPIvEMENT  TO  THE  DIGEST  OF  THE  ACTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAI,   ASSEMBI^Y    OF  THE   PRESBYTERIAN   ChURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 

States,  Published  in  1888,  Bringing  the  Same  Down  to  Date.  By  Rev. 
W.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D.  Richmond  :  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication. 

With  this  Digest  our  Church  is  familiar.  It  has  most  satisfactorily  filled 
its  place  for  the  past  decade.  Dr.  Alexander  placed  the  Church  under  lasting 
obligations  to  himself  when  he  conceived  and  accomplished  the  idea  of  such 
a  work.  This  volume  has  been  the  source  of  information  for  all  our  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  since  its  first  publication. 

The  Supplement  adheres  mainly  to  the  plan  of  the  original  volume.  The 
section  numbers  are  made  continuous  with  the  Digest,  while  a  few  changes 
in  chapter  divisions  have  been  made  necessary  by  changes  in  the  methods 
and  agencies  of  the  Church. 

The  Supplement  maintains  the  high  standard  of  the  Digest  for  thorough, 
pains-taking,  accurate  work.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  done  which 
is  in  any  way  essential  to  a  complete,  comprehensive,  intelligent  record. 

In  both  Digest  and  Supplement  all  Acts  and  Proceedings  are  grouped 
under  the  nine  following  heads  :  Book  I.,  The  Constitution  ;  Book  II.,  The 
Congregation;  Book  III.,  Church  Courts  ;  Book  IV.,  The  Agencies  of  the 
Church  ;  Book  V.,  The  Ordinances  ;  Book  VI.,  Topics  Moral  and  Secular  ; 
Book  VII.,  Relations  with  Other  Bodies  ;  Book  VIII.,  Judicial  Cases  ;  Book 
IX.,  General  Statistical  Information. 

A  wider  use  of  the  Digest  would  be  found  most  beneficial.  It  would  se- 
cure greater  unity  to  the  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly,  answer  the 
many  duplicated  overtures,  and  "aid  in  crystalizing  the  methods  and  unify- 
ing the  constructions  of  law  in  different  parts  of  the  church."  We  would 
wish,  therefore,  that  every  church  court  possessed  this  Digest,  and  possess- 
ing it,  used  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Supplement  could  not  have  been  embodied  in 
the  Digest.  Knowing,  however,  the  expense  that  this  would  have  entailed, 
we  must  rest  satisfied  with,  and  be  thankful  for,  what  we  have.  The  author 
is  not  simply  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellency  of  the  work,  but  to  have 
the  full  gratitude  of  the  Church. 

Digest,  with  Supplement,  sheep,  |,3.00  ;  cloth,  $2.50.  Supplement,  sheep, 
$1.50  ;  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  $1.00. 
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1.  INSPIRATION. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  was  asked  by  a  leading  Quarterly  to 
write  an  article  for  its  pages  on  Inspiration.  He  declined  to 
do  so,  on  the  ground  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for 
such  a  thing  to  be  successfully  done.  President  Woolsey  died 
in  1889,  and  during  these  intervening  years  perhaps  no  biblical 
subject  has  had  fuller  discussion.  Yet  inspiration  is  still  re- 
garded by  most  biblical  students  as  a  question  ;  notwithstand- 
ing this,  inspiration  is  generally  regarded  as  also  a  fact. 

"The  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  : 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  1  To  every  believer  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  Bible, 
these  words  of  the  apostle  reveal  the  fact  of  inspiration,  de- 
clare that  the  Scriptures  are,  in  some  sense,  the  product  of  a 
divine  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  human  writers.  The 
process  by  which  the  Scriptures  were  formed  has  been  long 
and  gradual.  "At  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners"  ^  has 
God  spoken  to  us  in  times  past.  The  Koran  was  given  all  at 
once.  Full-grown  it  sprang  from  the  shield  of  Mahomet,  a 
prophet  who  not  only  had  no  forerunner,  but  who,  as  the  pro- 
fessed bearer  of  divine  revelation,  had  no  successor.  The 
Bible,  however,  has  come  to  us  through  many  prophets,  each 
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of  whom  delivered  his  message  to  his  generation.  While  the 
Scriptures  have  come  to  us  in  these  divers  manners,  and  bear 
a  marked  diversity  in  their  different  parts,  they  form  an  ar- 
ticulated whole.  Beneath  the  diversity  there  is  evident  a 
striking  unity,  testifying  that  all  these  parts,  wrought  though 
they  have  been  through  different  agents,  "worketh  the  self- 
same Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will."^ 

To  this  influence,  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  and  follow- 
ing them,  biblical  students  in  every  age,  have  given  the  name 
Inspiration.  Its  literal  meaning  is  easily  perceived  from  its 
derivation.  It  is  an  in-breathing  ;  and  so,  where  used  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  it  is  the  in-breathing  of  a  divine  influence  upon 
the  sacred  writer.  When  we  seek,  however,  to  frame  a  defi- 
nition which  describes  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation,  the 
results  are  almost  as  varied  as  the  writers  who  attempt  it. 
Much  confusion  has  been  occasioned  in  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  by  identifying  inspiration  and  revelation,  two 
things  which  exact  writers,  of  recent  times  at  any  rate,  are 
careful  to  distinguish.  Revelation  imports  truth  not  pre- 
viously known,  while  inspiration  refers  to  the  divine  influence 
on  the  writer  as  he  records  truth. 

It  is  not  strange  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  eliminate 
from  inspiration  the  element  of  the  supernatural.  Two  of 
these  attempts  are  notable.  One  of  them  identifies  the  inspi- 
ration which  the  sacred  writers  claim  for  themselves  with  the 
"inspiration"  of  any  secular  writer,  the  afflatus  or  fine  frenzy 
of  the  poet,  or  the  lofty  mental  state  to  which  has  been  given 
the  popular  name  of  "a  moment  of  fine  inspiration."  Even 
Jesus  himself  is  said  to  have  had  occasions  of  this  kind.  ^  But 
the  sacred  writers  plainly  meant  by  the  inspiration  which  they 
claimed  something  more  than  the  possession  of  extraordinary 
human  powers,  the  genius  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Beethoven, 
a  Shakespeare.  Isaiah  had  something  more,  according  to  his 
own  claim,  than  the  afflahts  under  which  Shakespeare  wrote 
Macbeth  and  King  Lear,  or  the  oratorical  fire  that  glowed  in 
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the  speeches  of  Sheridan  or  Webster.  These  sacred  writers 
claimed  to  speak  as  they  were  "moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  second  attempt  may  be  said  to  identify  inspiration  with 
natural  development.  The  inspired  men  in  the  days  when 
the  canon  of  Scripture  was  forming,  it  is  said,  and  the  inspired 
men  now,  are  those  who  by  the  mere  use  of  their  natural  ad- 
vantages have  gained  and  thus  been  able  to  import  clearest 
knowledge  of  life's  mysteries  ;  who,  by  a  faithful  development 
of  their  own  powers,  have  climbed  highest  up  the  side  of  that 
mountain  from  whose  peak  man  gets  clear  vision  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good.  There  is  such  a  development  as 
this,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  evolution  of  man's  natural  capacities  ; 
that  by  diligent  use  of  the  means  at  our  hand  we  may  grow 
outward  and  climb  upward,  till  we  become  the  high-priests  in 
nature's  temple  of  truth,  and  can  speak  with  the  clearness  of 
a  divine  oracle. 

There  is  much  that  is  plausible  in  this.  The  world's  great 
teachers  in  every  age  have  been  the  men  who  dared  to  follow, 
reverently  and  faithfully,  wherever  divine  truth  led.  The 
masters  in  every  earthly  sphere  are  those  who  have  striven  to 
get  the  divine  view-point  of  life,  and  permeate  their  life-work 
with  divine  influences.  The  master  painter  has  learned  by 
ardent  pursuit  after  the  beautiful  to  dip  his  brush  in  the  col- 
ors of  the  Great  Artist ;  and  the  prophet-poet  chants  a  message 
of  truth  and  power  only  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  climbed 
the  side  of  that  mountain  on  which  is  enthroned  the  Great 
Omniscient. 

But  such  an  inspiration  as  this  scarcely  accounts  for  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Scriptures  were  written.  Some  of  the 
writers  were  men  of  rare  gifts  and  wide  culture ;  but  others, 
whose  writings  show  even  deeper  spiritual  penetration,  were 
dullards  in  those  spheres  of  knowledge  and  work  which  the 
world  regards  as  thus  educative.  The  inspiration  of  Peter 
and  James  and  John,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  not 
evolved  by  education.  In  human  learning,  they  were  untu- 
tored ;  yet  they  were  the  men  who  told  the  world  about  God. 
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There  were  many  men  who  could  catch  fish  as  well  as  "the 
sons  of  Thunder,"  but  there  has  been  only  one  man  who  leaned 
on  the  Saviour's  breast,  till  he  became  "the  beloved  Apostle," 
and  learned  to  write  "the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  John." 

The  very  fact  of  inspiration  necessitates  the  divine  element. 
The  sacred  writers  themselves  claim  a  supernatural  influence 
in  their  work,  and  no  definition  which  allows  the  veracity  of 
the  writers  can  fail  to  account  for  this  divine  presence. 

Inspiration  may,  then,  be  stated  as  the  Spirit  of  God  so  su- 
perintending and  directing  the  sacred  writer  as  to  lead  him  to 
record,  in  language  perfectly  natural  to  himself,  exactly  what 
God  wishes  him  to  record,  and  thus  to  make  a  writing  free 
from  error.  Or,  in  the  words  of  Shedd  :  "Defining  inspira- 
tion positively,  it  may  be  described  as  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  a  human  person,  whereby  he  is  infallibly 
moved  and  guided  in  all  his  statements  while  tmder  this  in- 
fluence." ^  Or,  as  Strong  expresses  it,^  "By  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  mean  that  special  divine  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Scripture  writers,  in  virtue  of  which  their  pro- 
ductions, apart  from  errors  of  transcription,  and  when  rightly 
interpreted,  constitute  an  infallible  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  practice."  Manly  makes  an  important  distinction,  already 
referred  to,  and  says :  "Revelation  is  that  direct  divine  influ- 
ence which  imparts  truth  to  the  mind.  Inspiration  is  that 
divine  influence  that  secures  the  accurate  transference  of  truth 
into  human  language  by  a  speaker  or  writer  so  as  to  be  com- 
municated to  other  men."^  Charles  Hodge  says,*  "It  is  an 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  certain  select 
men,  which  rendered  them  the  organ  of  God  for  the  infallible 
communication  of  his  mind  and  will."  Henry  B.  Smith 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  presup- 
poses a  revelation  as  given,  calls  it  a  "special  divine  influence 
for  a  special  purpose,"  and  says  "its  object  is  the  communica- 

^ Dogmatic  Theology^  Vol.  I.,  p.  88. 
"^Systematic  Theology,  p.  95. 
3  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  p.  37. 
^Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  154. 
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tion  of  truth  in  an  infallible  manner,  so  that  when  rightly  in- 
terpreted no  error  is  conveyed."  ^ 

While  most  biblical  students  are  agreed  that  inspiration  is 
a  fact,  the  method  by  which  it  proceeds  is  the  occasion  of 
many  and  widely  divergent  theories.  The  method  implies  a 
union  of  divine  and  human  forces,  and  our  conception  of  this 
relation  will,  in  the  main,  shape  our  theory  of  inspiration. 
Some  writers  emphasize  the  human  element  in  the  Bible  at 
the  expense  of  the  divine,  and  others  exaggerate  the  divine  at 
the  expense  of  the  human.  In  either  case,  the  exaggeration 
results  in  distortion,  and  we  have  either  the  rationalistic  view 
of  the  nineteenth,  or  the  mechanical  amanuensis  theory  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Other  writers  picture  the  two  elements 
as  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  represent  the  divine  under 
the  form  of  light  overcoming  the  human,  which  is  darkness. 
The  zone  of  light  and  truth  in  the  Bible  thus  becomes,  to  a 
large  extent,  limited  to  that  which  is  of  distinctly  divine  ori- 
gin ;  while  in  the  human  element  we  are  taught  to  expect 
more  or  less  of  confusion  and  error.  Yet  another  view  regards 
the  two  elements  as  uniting  harmoniously,  the  divine  influ- 
ence infusing  and  permeating  the  human  agent.  The  human 
writer  thus  furnishes  the  machinery,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
fills  with  power.  This,  it  is  claimed,  accounts  for  the  human 
element  which  is  found  in  the  Bible,  and  at  the  same  time 
commends  it  to  us  as  a  revelation  stamped  in  every  part  with 
the  divine  impress,  and  so  made  trustworthy.  The  writer 
was  Spirit-filled,  and  yielding  up  his  own  choice  to  that  di- 
vine influence,  became  a  Spirit-guided-writer. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  consider  inspiration  in  its  results, 
however,  that  we  find  the  theories  so  multitudinous  and  so 
widely  diverging  as  almost  to  defy  classification.  Biblical 
students  have  always  attempted  to  formulate  a  doctrinal  state- 
ment of  inspiration,  because  they  found  a  specific  doctrine  on 
this  subject  commended  to  them  by  the  sacred  writers  and  by 
Christ  himself.   This  evidently  explains  why  the  church  took 

^  hispiration  oj  Holy  Scriptures,  pp.  8,  9. 
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hold  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  from  the  start,  and  has 
always  clung  to  it  so  tenaciously. 

In  the  church's  history,  two  diverging  lines  of  influence 
have  clearly  appeared.  In  common  with  the  school  repre- 
sented by  Erasmus,  the  Socinians  introduced  a  theory  which 
distinguished  between  what  were  characterized  as  the  inspired 
and  uninspired  elements  in  the  Bible.  This  view  was  taken 
up  by  the  Arminians,  crystallized  by  LeClerc  (Defense  des 
Senttjnents^  1686),  and  introduced  into  England  (1690)  by  the 
publication  of  Five  Letters  Concerning  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  Translated  otit  of  the  French.  George  Calix- 
tus  (died  1656)  advocated  this  theory  in  Germany,  but  it  made 
little  headway  till  Baumgarten  became  its  champion  (1725). 

The  other  extreme  from  this  is  of  a  mystical  type,  and  tends 
to  exalt  the  "inner  light,"  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to 
each  Christian,  to  a  place  of  equal  authority  with  the  inspira- 
tion under  which  the  Scriptures  were  written.  This  tendency 
has  generally  found  expression  in  schismatic  movements, 
rather  than  as  a  theory  inside  the  main  body  of  the  church,  but 
through  Schleiermacher's  influence  the  nineteenth  century 
has  seen  it  enter  to  a  large  extent  the  whole  body  of  Protest- 
ant theology.  Giving  to  this  act  of  the  human  reason  such 
names  as  "the  spiritual  instinct,"  "the  Christian  conscious- 
ness," "the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Heart,"  and  the 
like,  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bible,  scientific  and  historical, 
as  well  as  ethical  and  religious,  the  deepest  mysteries  of  faith, 
as  well  as  those  rational  facts  which  the  unaided  human  rea- 
son may  discover,  are  brought  under  judgment. 

Widely  divergent  as  these  two  theories  are  in  their  start, 
rationalistic  and  mystic,  their  effect  is  identical, — to  lower  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

At  the  present  day,  all  theories  which  admit  a  supernatural 
element  in  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  grouped 
somewhat  roughly  under  three  classes. 

First  are  those  which  admit  that  the  religion  is  of  divine 
origin,  but  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  anything  to  do  with 
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the  formation  of  the  record.  This  view  identifies  inspiration 
with  revelation,  and  looks  on  the  Bible  as  entirely  a  man-made 
record.  While  the  religion  is  of  truly  divine  origin,  the  writ- 
ers were  left  to  themselves  in  making  the  record  of  it.  One 
branch  of  this  school  reduces  inspiration  to  something  essen- 
tially possessed  by  all  men,  the  "religious  genius and  a 
man^s  degree  of  inspiration  is  determined  with  them  by  the 
extent  to  which  his  religious  insight  has  been  developed. 
This  seems  to  be  the  view,  though  in  higher  or  lower  stages, 
of  such  writers  as  F.  W.  Newman  and  Theodore  Parker,  and 
Scherer  and  Morell.  A  higher  form  of  this  theory,  held  by 
the  followers  of  Coleridge  and  the  more  evangelical  wing  of 
Schleiermacher's  school,  regards  the  inspired  man  as  simply 
the  man  of  special  spiritual  discernment.  As  it  is  expressed 
by  F.  W.  Farrar :  "To  us,  as  to  holy  men  of  old,  the  Spirit 
still  utters  the  living  oracles  of  God."  Of  this  nature  seems 
to  be  the  view  also  of  such  writers  as  Neander,  Tholuck,  Ar- 
nold, F.  W.  Robertson,  and  Maurice. 

A  yet  higher  form  of  this  theory  recognized  a  distinctly 
prophetical  office,  and  confines  revelation  and  inspiration  to 
this  office,  but  identifies  the  two  and  regards  the  records  as 
made  by  unaided  human  powers.  T.  George  Rooke  calls  it 
"the  theory  of  sufficient  knowledge,"  and  says  inspiration  is 
"the  inward  spiritual  preparation  of  a  man  to  know  and  to 
feel  what  God  chooses  to  communicate  of  his  divine  thought 
and  will."^  DeWitt,  who  may  also  be  said  to  belong  to  this 
school,  says  that  after  God  had  revealed  to  the  prophet  his 
will,  the  writer  was  left  to  "express  in  human  language  the 
divine  conception,  with  which  he  was  inspired,  as  well  as  he 
could." 2  It  is  a  decided  advance  on  this  which  is  advocated 
by  Leonard  Stahlin,^  when  he  represents  God  as  not  only 
communicating  to  the  sacred  writers  the  matter  to  be  recorded, 
but  at  the  same  time  "fitting"  them  to  "express  that  which 


^Cf.  Inspiration,  p.  158. 

2  De  Witt,  What  is  Inspiration  ?  p.  82. 

»  Neue  Kirch  Zeitschrlft,  1892,  No.  71. 
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they  say  exactly  in  those  particular  words  which  appear  in 
their  writings." 

The  second  class  of  theories  confines  the  inspiration  to  cer- 
tain portions  or  elements  in  the  Bible,  and  while  teaching 
that  the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God  and  is  of  divine  ori- 
gin, denies  that  God  is  the  author  of  or  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  entire  book.  The  writers  of  this  class  teach  a  high 
ideal  of  inspiration,  but  they  identify  it  very  largely  with 
revelation,  claiming  that  it  concerns  only  those  spiritual 
truths  which  man  could  not  know  by  the  unaided  powers  of 
human  reason.  They  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  ele- 
ments which  are  inspired.  Some  of  them  hold  as  to  what  has 
been  called  the  theory  of  "partial  inspiration,"  regarding  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Bible  as  inspired  or  uninspired.  The  line  is 
drawn  by  some  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  be- 
tween the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  rest  of  the  Bible. 
Dr.  G.  T.  Ladd  says :  ''A  large  proportion  of  its  writings  is 
inspired,"  and  that  the  New  Testament  is  inspired  "in  nearly 
all  its  extent."  ^  R.  F.  Horton,  in  his  Revelation  and  the  Bible ^ 
undertakes  to  go  through  the  entire  Bible  and  point  out  in 
general  what  is  inspired  and  what  is  not ;  while  W.  Fr.  Gess, 
in  his  Die  Dtcspirratioji  der  Helden  der  Bible ^  etc.,  declares 
himself  prepared  to  separate  the  inspired  and  uninspired  parts 
down  even  to  the  very  clauses  of  a  sentence — a  most  remark- 
able feat,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Another  branch  of  this  class  limits  the  inspiration  to  certain 
elements  of  the  Scriptures.  Walter  R.  Browne  (The  Inspira- 
tion of  the  New  Testament^  confines  it  to  the  superiiatural 
element.  Others  limit  it  to  what  they  term  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  This  is  usually  regarded  by  Christian  apolo- 
getics, who  stand  for  any  divine  element  in  the  Bible,  as  the 
minimum  to  be  defended.  Others,  of  whom  Dean  Alford 
seems  to  be  a  representative,  limit  the  inspiration  to  the  idea 
or  concept,  the  writers  being  left  to  their  own  unaided  powers 
in  expressing  the  idea  in  language.    A  theory  of  "graded  in- 

^Ladd's  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  I.,  759,  II.,  508. 
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spiration,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  also  been  advocated  by 
members  of  this  class.  It  regards  some  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  more  inspired  than  others.  This  view,  which  was  a 
favorite  among  English  writers  a  half  century  since,  such  as 
Doddridge  and  Dica  and  Henderson,  identifies  inspiration 
with  all  the  processes  by  which  the  divine  will  is  revealed. 
In  this  sense,  any  one  who  believes  in  a  divine  revelation 
would  concede  their  distinction.  Some  parts  of  the  Bible  are 
plainly  more  dependent  on  divine  revelation  than  are  others. 
But  if  revelation  and  inspiration  are  distinct,  as  most  writers 
of  to-day  regard  them,  the  point  is  gravely  disputed. 

The  third  class  of  writers  on  inspiration,  who  represent  the 
conservative  and  at  the  same  time  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
the  church  at  large  throughout  its  history,  distinguish  inspira- 
tion from  revelation,  and  claim  that  it  covers  every  part  of  the 
Bible  as  first  given  in  its  original  languages.  They  claim  that 
God's  spirit  so  superintended  the  sacred  writers  in  making  the 
record,  as  to  make  God  the  responsible  author  of  the  Book  ; 
and  that  the  Scriptures  thus  written  are  the  infallible  and 
authoritative  word  of  God  in  all  their  parts  and  utterances. 
This  is  what  has  received  the  name  of  plenary  inspiration. 
It  exhibits  two  schools,  one  of  which,  the  theory  of  verbal  in- 
spiration, is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  advocates  of  verbal 
inspiration  claim  that  inspiration  "excludes  the  working  of 
the  natural  faculties  of  man's  mind  altogether;"  ^  and  that  the 
sacred  writers  are  not  to  be  thought  of  save  as  pens,  blind  in- 
struments under  the  Spirit's  influence,  who  have  given  no 
personal  characteristics  of  their  own  to  the  Scriptures,  save  as 
a  musical  instrument  may  contribute  to  the  quality  of  music 
played  on  it.  But  the  evident  pressure  of  a  human  element 
in  the  Scriptures,  differences  in  style  and  vocabulary  and 
modes  of  argument,  have  modified  this  theory,  till  it  can 
scarcely  any  longer  be  called  verbal.  It  has  had  advocates 
in  every  period  of  the  church's  history,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
ever  to  have  dominated  the  church  save  in  the  Protestant 

ijohn  Whill,  A  Way  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  p.  60. 
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theology  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  revival  of  it  in  mod- 
ern times  has  appeared  in  the  lyUtheran  Church,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Walther  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Germany  by  such  writers  as  Kolling  and  Rohnert.  It  gener- 
ally impresses  even  the  most  pliant  theological  student  as  a 
theory  hard  to  defend  and  still  harder  to  believe. 

The  great  body  of  the  church  is  still  represented  by  the 
traditional  view,  which,  sticking  close  to  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  teaches  a  theory  of  inbreathing,  a  condition  in  which 
for  the  time  the  Holy  Ghost  fills  the  sacred  writer  and  through 
his  human  words  and  human  characteristics  records  truth  in- 
fallibly. The  sacred  writers  themselves  do  not  confine  this 
inspiration  to  any  particular  portions  or  elements  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and,  still  following  their  lead,  this  doctrine  teaches 
that  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"i  ^nd  on 
this  account  alone  constitutes  our  ultimate  appeal  and  infalli- 
ble guide  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  duty.  Its  philosoph- 
ical basis,  as  Dr.  Warfield  expresses  it,  is  "the  Christian 
conception  of  God  as  immanent  in  his  modes  of  working,  as 
well  as  transcendent." 

This  last  view,  which  regards  the  entire  Bible,  as  first  re- 
corded by  the  sacred  writers,  as  the  inspired  and  therefore 
infallible  word  of  God,  commends  itself  by  the  following  ar- 
guments : 

1.  It  is,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  most 
natural  supposition.  Once  grant  that  God  has  given  man  a 
revelation,  and  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would 
guide  him  in  the  record  of  that  revelation.  ^    It  is  necessary, 

12  Tim.  3:16. 

2  Dr.  James  Deumey,  in  his  Studies  in  Theology ^  finds  fault  with  the  plan 
of  opening  a  system  of  theology  with  a  chapter  on  the  Scriptures  as  the 
source  of  authority  in  religion,  the  plan  followed  by  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  claims  that  the  proper  place  to  consider  the  Scriptures  in  a  sys- 
tem of  theology  is  under  the  rubric  of  the  means  of  grace.  ( Cf .  Studies  in 
Theology,  pp.  202f. )  The  implication  is  that  an  unbeliever  should  be  allowed 
to  approach  the  Bible  as  he  would  any  other  book,  and  find  out  for  himself 
whether  or  not  it  has  anything  in  it  from  God.  This  is  not  the  place  for  any 
extended  argument  on  the  subject,  but  granting  that  an  unbeliever's  first 
use  of  the  Bible  should  be  as  a  means  of  grace,  his  point  is  not  made.  A 
system  of  theology  is  not  intended,  it  seems  to  me,  for  men  who  have  not 
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if  a  revelation  is  to  acquire  any  wide-spread  reach,  that  the 
record  of  it,  through  which  alone  it  comes  to  others  besides 
the  original  receiver  of  it,  shall  be  as  free  from  error  as  was 
the  original  revelation.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  with 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural  once  granted,  it  is  as  easy  for 
God  to  guide  the  writer  to  make  an  infallible  record  as  it  was 
to  reveal  to  him  an  infallible  revelation.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  God  would  reveal  a  truth  to  Moses,  for  example, 
and  do  nothing  towards  securing  an  infallible  record  of  that 
truth. 

2.  The  Scriptures  themselves  claim  such  an  inspiration,  and 
do  not  limit  it  to  any  particular  elements  or  portions  of  the 
revelation.  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.''^ 
"God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son."^  "Which  things  we  speak, 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth. "Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."*  It  has  been  charged  that 
this  argument  is  reasoning  in  a  circle ;  but  notice  that  the 
argument  is  not  that  "the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God  be- 
cause they  are  inspired,  and  are  inspired  because  they  are  the 
word  of  God."  Their  inspiration  does  not  come  under  con- 
sideration until,  by  other  evidence,  their  divine  origin  is 
already  established.    This  divine  origin,  once  established, 

accepted  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  but  for  those  who  have.  As  the 
Westminster  Confession  expUcitly  states,  "Our  full  persuasion  and  assurance 
of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  [of  the  Bible]  is  from  the  inward 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts. " 
(Cf.  Confessiofi  of  Faith,  Ch.  I.,  Sec.  V.)  The  Bible  becomes  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  appeal,  and  consequently  the  starting  point  for  any  theological 
system,  because  it  has  already  been  evidenced  to  us  as  the  word  of  God  by 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  Bible  best  be- 
comes a  means  of  grace  when  it  is  searched  as  the  word  of  God.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  even  be  considered 
until  this  supernatural  origin  has  been  established  by  a  wholly  different  line 
of  argument.  Inspiration  pre-supposes  a  divine  revelation  as  already  proven. 
Its  argument,  therefore,  is  not  of  a  merely  a  priori  character,  as  the  radical 
critics  claim.  Once  concede  that  the  Bible  is  of  divine  origin,  and  no  wit- 
ness is  more  authoritative  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  revelation  was  given 
than  are  these  sacred  writers  themselves. 

12  Tim.  3:16.  ^Heb.  1:1,  2.  n  Cor.  1:13.  '•2  Pet.  1:21. 
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accredits  their  testimony  ;  and  no  other  witness  is  of  paramount 
importance  on  this  subject  with  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

3.  It  is  the  view  of  inspiration  which  seems  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Jews  of  Christ's  day,  by  Christ  himself  and  the 
apostles,  and  by  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole  throughout 
its  history.  The  Jews  of  Christ's  day  believed  in  and  taught 
in  their  schools  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
Christ  seems  to  have  accepted  it,  and  both  he  and  the  apostles 
and  all  the  New  Testament  writers  make  such  a  use  of  Scrip- 
ture as  implies  it.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  it  has  been  held  by  the  great  body  of  believers,  and 
taught  by  her  great  theologians,  from  Augustine  to  Henry  B. 
Smith  and  Shedd  and  Dabney.  Luther  has  been  claimed  as 
an  opponent  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  his  calling  the  book  of 
James  "an  epistle  of  straw  ;"  but  lyUther's  attack  on  this  matter 
was  not  on  plenary  inspiration,  but  on  the  divine  origin  of 
James'  epistle ;  he  denied  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  canon. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  plenary  inspi- 
ration is  an  argument  hard  to  meet,  but  attempts  have  been 
made.  One  of  them,  an  attempt  which  could  hardly  be  made 
by  one  who  recognized  its  implication  and  at  the  same  time 
reverenced  Christ,  claims  that  Christ,  while  committing  him- 
self to  such  a  view,  knew  better,  and  simply  accommodated 
himself  to  the  teachings  of  the  day,  became  party  to  a  pious 
fraud.  Another  attempt,  with  more  metaphysics,  as  well,  as 
it  is  claimed,  more  reverence  for  Christ,  attempts  to  explain 
it  with  the  doctrine  of  the  /cez/wo-t?,  that  Christ  having  emptied 
himself  of  his  omniscience,  did  not  know  any  better.  Either 
of  these  attempts  is  of  a  sorry  kind.  Christ,  in  laying  aside 
his  "being  on  an  equality  with  God,"  may  have  chosen  to  be 
ignorant  of  certain  things,  as  to  his  human  nature,  but  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  an  ignorance  which  made  him 
the  victim  of  wrong  views,  especially  on  such  a  vital  subject 
as  this.  As  Sonday,  himself  one  of  the  foremost  champions 
of  partial  inspiration,  says  :  "The  one  proof  which  in  all  ages 
has  been  the  simplest  and  most  effective  as  to  the  validity  of 
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that  idea,  was  the  extent  to  which  it  was  recognized  in  the 
sayings  of  Christ  himself."  ^  Now  if  Christ  and  his  apostles 
are  not  infallible  authority,  even  in  the  matter  of  this  doctrinal 
teaching,  if  we  cannot  settle  the  question  by  their  testimony, 
the  question  cannot  even  be  discussed,  for  there  is  no  earthly 
testimony  of  authority  on  the  subject. 

4.  A  partial  inspiration  cannot  be  maintained,  because  it 
necessitates  the  leadership  of  some  one  possessing  plenary  in- 
spiration, who  will  take  us  through  the  Bible  and  infallibly 
show  us  what  parts  are  inspired  and  what  are  not.  The  fact 
is,  that  at  least  two  men  of  this  kind  have  bravely  offered 
themselves  to  fill  the  gap,  R.  F.  Horton  and  W.  Fr.  Gess ; 
but  the  Christian  world  has  been  slower  to  accept  their  lead- 
ership than  they  have  been  to  decline  that  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets.  As  to  the  claim  that  only  the  spiritual  parts  are 
inspired,  while  in  matters  of  history,  science,  etc.,  the  writers 
were  left  to  themselves,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  elements  of 
the  Scriptures  are  so  closely  interwoven  as  to  defy  such  a  sep- 
aration. Spiritual  teaching  is  wrapped  up  in  historical,  and 
even  geology  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  divine  origin 
of  the  universe.  Dr.  Sonday  says  "In  all  that  relates  to  the 
revelation  of  God  and  of  his  will,  the  writers  assert  for  them- 
selves a  definite  inspiration ;  they  claim  to  speak  with  an  au- 
thority higher  than  their  own  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  narrative 
of  events,  and  to  processes  of  literary  composition,  there  is 
nothing  so  exceptional  about  them  as  to  exempt  them  from 
the  conditions  to  which  other  works  would  be  exposed  at  the 
same  place  and  time."  Why  does  not  Dr.  Sonday  say  that  "in 
the  narrative  of  events  and  in  the  process  of  literary  composi- 
tion" the  sacred  writers  disclaim  "an  authority  higher  than 
their  own  ?"  Because  he  could  not  say  it.  They  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  elements  and  their  revelations  of  God 
and  his  will.  They  claim  the  same  kind  of  inspiration  for  their 
entire  record.    "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

What  has  caused  the  advocates  of  partial  inspiration  to  draw 


^Inspiraiion,  p.  393. 


"^Oracles  of  God,  pp.  74,  75. 
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a  distinction  which  is  not  drawn  by  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves? There  are  probably  two  reasons.  The  first  is  the 
supposition  that  the  presence  of  a  human  element  in  the 
Scriptures  necessitates  more  or  less  of  error ;  and  the  second 
is  the  actual  presence,  as  it  is  claimed,  of  mistakes  in  the 
Scriptures. 

1.  The  presence  of  the  human  element  in  the  Scriptures 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  argue  that 
wherever  the  human  element  is  a  factor,  there  must  be  error. 
Inspiration  is  God's  taking  possession  of  the  mind  and  hand 
and  heart  of  the  human  writer,  and  this  divine  guidance  cer- 
tainly can  preserve  from  all  error.  Moreover,  and  7iota  bene^ 
if  the  human  element  can  be  instrumental  in  recording  a  rev- 
elation of  spiritual  truth  and  yet  the  record  be  free  from  error, 
by  what  possible  law  of  logic  can  it  be  argued  that  God  can- 
not use  the  human  instrument  to  move  an  infallible  record 
which  involves  matters  of  science  or  history?  The  fact  is, 
the  supposition  in  question  is  a  false  one.  It  is  the  same  as 
that  which  claims  that  because  Christ  possessed  a  human  na- 
ture he  could  not  be  free  from  sin,  a  theory  exposed  long  ago 
in  Christology,  and  just  as  untenable  here.  The  figures  which 
some  writers  use  to  express  the  relation  between  the  human 
and  divine  elements  in  inspiration  are  not  true  to  facts.  Peter 
does  compare  the  light  of  prophecy  to  a  lamp  shining  in  a 
dark  place,  and  Christ  compared  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal,  as  Dr.  Sonday  claims  ;i  but  in  no  case  is  inspiration 
likened  to  either  of  these.  The  lamp  in  Peter's  figure  stands 
for  the  Scripture,  a  product  of  the  human  and  divine  elements. 
The  darkness  in  the  figure  stands  for  the  unregenerate  world 
to  whom  the  Scriptures  are  proclaimed.  The  figure  of  the 
leaven  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

2.  The  alleged  mistakes  that  have  actually  been  found  in 
the  Bible  are  a  more  serious  matter.  Plenary  inspiration  may 
be  a  fine  theory,  but  what  if  the  Bible  contains  actual  mis- 

^  Oracles  of  God,  p.  75. 
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takes  ?  Dr.  DeWitt,  indeed,  ridicules  the  advocate  of  plenary 
inspiration  by  comparing  him  to  a  fellow-student  of  his  whose 
boasted  process  of  reasoning  was  to  lay  down  his  principles^ 
and  deduce  his  facts  ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if,  beyond  controversy,  it  becomes 
established  that  there  were  mistakes  in  the  original  autographs 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  theory  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion is  no  longer  tenable.  But  let  us  consider  these  alleged 
mistakes. 

(1)  One  class  of  them  embraces  alleged  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  different  writers.  In  reference  to  the  blind  man 
or  men  whom  Christ  healed  at  Jericho,  for  example,  Matthew 
says^  that  Jesus  healed  two  blind  men  as  he  departed  from 
Jericho,  Mark^  mentions  blind  Bartimeus  as  the  one,  while 
Luke 3  speaks  of  only  one  man,  and  says  that  Jesus  healed 
him  as  he  came  near  to  Jericho.  Matthew  says  that  the  in- 
scription on  the  cross  was,  "This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the 
Jews  Mark  says  it  was,  "The  King  of  the  Jews  Luke 
says  it  was,  "This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews;"«  while  John 
gives  it,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews."^ 

These  differences  in  statement  were  once  made  the  occasion 
of  much  cavil  against  the  Bible's  infallibility  ;  but,  as  has  been 
clearly  shown,  they  are  not  mistakes,  being  merely  independ- 
ent accounts  of  different  eye-witnesses,  corroborating  instead 
of  weakening  each  other's  testimony.  Thus  are  answered  the 
claims  of  the  entire  class. 

(2)  A  second  class  of  alleged  mistakes  deals  with  the  way 
in  which  New  Testament  writers  quote  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  Christ  and  the 
New  Testament  writers  quote  in  every  way,  sometimes  liter- 
ally, or  again  quite  loosely,  but  in  all  cases  giving  the  sense 
of  the  original.  Indeed,  should  it  even  be  proved  that  any 
writer  uses  any  passage  in  a  sense  not  in  the  mind  of  the  orig- 
inal writer  when  he  wrote  it,  this  view  of  inspiration  is  not 

iMt.  20:29f.  ^Mark  10:46f.  ^j^uke  18.-35f.  ^Mt.  27:37. 

^Mark  15:26.        «Ivuke  23:38.  ^jo^n  19:19. 
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invalidated  ;  for  the  sacred  writer  making  the  quotation  may 
well  be  inspired  to  make  such  use  of  it. 

(3)  A  third  class  deals  with  what  are  claimed  to  be  moral 
blemishes.  No  writer,  it  is  claimed,  could  record  "the  butch- 
ery of  the  Canaanites,"  and  the  treachery  of  Jael,  and  such 
horrible  penalties  as  stoning  a  man  to  death  for  gathering 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  as  having  the  sanction  of  God,  as  di- 
rected by  God,  and  lay  claim  to  plenary  inspiration.  In  an- 
swer to  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
critic  can  scarcely  be  made  the  standard  by  which  to  judge 
God.  "The  butchery  of  the  Canaanites,"  for  example,  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  a  divine  judgment,  executed  just  as  capi- 
tal punishment  is  by  a  sheriff  to-day.  All  that  God's  people 
did  is  not  approved  by  God,  much  less  made  a  moral  standard 
for  all  ages  ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous  thing,  with  our  imperfect 
knowledge,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  what  are  recorded  as  God's 
providential  dealings. 

(4)  A  more  serious  class  is  found  in  the  alleged  historical 
inaccuracies  of  the  Scriptures.  Opponents  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Bible  have  found  them  a  fertile  field  in  every  age. 
Many  of  these  charges  have  caused  Christians  no  little  anxiety, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  answered  ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  claimed  that  not  one  of  these  alleged  historical  inaccu- 
racies of  any  long  standing  has  not  had  a  satisfactory  solution. 
One  of  these  was  in  reference  to  Belshazzar.  Herodotus  and 
Berosus,  it  was  claimed,  were  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
Scriptural  account,  these  two  writers  stating  that  Nabonnedus 
was  king  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and  that  he  was  absent 
from  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  capture.  Secular  and  sacred 
history  seemed  irreconcilable,  until  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  dis- 
covered inscriptions  which  showed  that  Nabonnedus  had 
admitted  his  eldest  son,  Bel-sharezer,  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  thus  a  reason  also  appeared  why  Daniel  had  been 
made  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom  instead  of  second.  A  similar 
controversy  waged  about  the  statement  of  Luke  (2:1),  that  the 
taxing  which  brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem  occurred 
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when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.  Profane  history,  it 
was  claimed,  located  the  term  of  Cyrenius  some  six  or  seven 
years  before  this.  The  supposed  discrepancy  was  explained 
by  further  discovery  that  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria 
twice,  and  that  the  second  term  occurred  at  the  time  stated 
by  Luke. 

These  two  instances  are  very  old.  My  only  apology  for 
employing  them  is  this :  If  such  serious  historical  discrepan- 
cies as  these  were  cleared  up,  should  they  not  teach  us  caution 
in  charging  historical  inaccuracy  in  all  Scriptural  statements, 
and  especially  warn  us  against  shaping  our  theory  of  inspira- 
tion by  their  claims?  Emphasis  is  given  to  this  by  Hommel's 
recent  refutation  of  some  of  the  claims  of  Wellhausen.  The 
latter  says  that  the  lists  of  names  in  Numbers  i.,  vii.,  and 
xiii.,  are  "nearly  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  are  in  no 
way  similar  to  genuine  ancient  personal  names."  ^  But  Hom- 
mel  has  shown  that  "an  examination  of  the  Canaanite  personal 
names,  preserved  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  texts,  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  as  far  back  as  1500  B.  C,  the  personal 
names  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  presented  essentially  the 
same  characteristics  of  form  and  meaning  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Phoenician  names  of  a  later  period." ^  A  class  of  Bible 
critics  has  also  affirmed  that  Jerusalem  could  not  possibly 
have  been  called  Salem  before  the  time  of  David,  since  prior 
to  that  date  its  name  had  been  Jebus  ;  but  Hommel  has  shown ^ 
not  only  that  in  the  year  1 100  B.  C.  it  bore  the  name  Uru-sa- 
lim  (easily  changed  to  Je-ru-salim),  but  that  the  very  latest  date 
at  which  this  translation  of  Gen.  xiv.  could  have  been  made 
must  have  been  some  time  during  the  life  of  Moses. 

Such  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  Bible's  critics  certainly 
justifies  us  in  being  cautious  in  following  their  lead,  however 
pretentious  may  be  their  claims  to  scholarship. 

The  alleged  mistakes  in  numbers  and  dates  are  easily  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  of  mistakes  by  the  copyists  or  by 

^Cf.  Welhansen's  Prolegomena^  p.  334. 
'-'Cf.  ^indent  Hcbrezv  Tradition,  p.  220. 
^Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  220. 
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corruptions  of  the  original  text.  The  use  of  documents  by  an 
inspired  compiler,  granting  that  such  a  thing  has  been  done, 
does  not  invalidate  the  plenary  inspiration  of  those  parts  of 
the  Scriptures.  A  writer  may  be  as  divinely  guided  in  his 
use  of  documents  as  in  other  matters. 

The  mistakes  of  the  Scriptures  have  yet  to  be  established. 
It  is  a  fact  to  make  one  very  cautious,  that  as  fast  as  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  crystallize  their 
claims,  God  raises  up  from  the  dust  of  the  dead  or  the  mind 
of  the  living  an  alembic  of  truth  which  destroys  them.  As 
Prebendary  lyow  has  said,  these  apparent  "discrepancies  have 
been  exaggerated  to  an  extent  that  is  absurd.  A  large  num- 
ber of  them  admit  of  an  easy  reconciliation,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  common  sense.  Others  arise  from  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  narrative,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  entire  facts. 
Not  a  few  of  the  remainder  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that 
the  events  have  been  grouped  in  reference  to  the  religious 
purpose  of  the  author,  rather  than  to  the  order  of  direct  his- 
torical sequence.  Of  a  few,  the  reconciliation  is  difficult." 
As  Dr.  Shedd  put  it  not  long  before  he  died  :^  "There  is  no 
list  of  conceded  errors  in  the  Scriptures.  There  are  perplexi- 
ties remaining,  but  while  there  is  not  an  instance  in  which 
the  controversy  with  the  skeptic  has  resulted  in  establishing 
the  fact  of  undoubted  error  in  revelation,  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  resulted  in  demonstrating  its  truth 
and  accuracy." 

It  has  not  been  long  since  much  noise  was  made  about  the 
mistakes  of  Moses  in  matters  of  science  ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  interpreters  of  Moses  were  more  to  blame,  and  that 
in  some  way  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  possessed  a  won- 
derful harmony  with  the  very  few  really  established  facts  of 
geology.  The  claim  is  still  made  that  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  Bible  are  myths.  Dr.  James  Denney,  for  example,  claim- 
ing that  to  call  them  "supernaturally  communicated  history" 
is  not  only  "utterly  incapable  of  proof,"  but  a  "meaningless 
^Theology,  /.,  p.  101. 
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because  a  self-contradictory  description."!  But  it  is  not  so 
"self-contradictory."  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible for  father  to  hand  on  to  son  for  ten  generations  a 
revelation  in  the  first  case  divinely  given  ?  Why  should  it  be 
deemed  a  thing  incredible,  since  the  dead  have  been  raised, 
that  God's  Spirit  should  infallibly  guide  Moses  or  some  other 
sacred  writer  in  such  use,  either  of  traditions  handed  down  by 
mouth  or  of  written  documents,  as  would  give  us  infallible 
records  of  what  took  place  in  these  prehistoric  times?  Is  it 
any  harder  for  God's  Spirit  to  let  a  writer  know  what  took 
place  then  than  to  reveal  to  him  the  words  with  which  Christ 
prayed  in  Gethsemane  when  Peter  and  James  and  John  were 
asleep  a  stone's  cast  away?^ 

The  supposition  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  to  the  contrary. 
If  God's  Spirit  did  not  infallibly  direct  the  Scripture  record 
in  these  matters,  what  has  preserved  them  from  the  ridicu- 
lous statements  which  have  crept  into  other  accounts  of  these 
times?  Compare  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible  with  that  of 
the  Koran,  the  Shastra,  the  Zendavesta.  Put  Moses  beside 
Zoroaster  and  Confucius.  Who  preserved  Moses  from  their 
foolish  cosmogonies,  if  God  did  not  ?  Plato,  and  even  Kepler, 
considered  the  earth  an  intelligent  being.  In  the  light  of  these 
things,  could  Moses  or  any  other  writer  have  produced  Genesis 
unless  God's  Spirit  inspired  him  ? 

These  things  make  the  ground  feel  firm  under  my  feet.  I 
can  conceive  how  John  could  infallibly  tell  us  what  is  true 
Christian  unity  and  how  to  attain  it,  and  yet  make  a  mistake 
about  the  words  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross  ;  but  until 
John's  veracity  on  some  point  is  hopelessly  impeached,  I 
prefer  to  look  on  him  as  a  writer  who  told  "nothing  but  the 
truth,"  and  to  regard  all  that  h6  wrote  and  all  the  rest  of 
Scripture  as  coming  to  us  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  all  truth,  constituting  thereby,  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  testimony,  the  infallible  word  of  God,  our  ulti- 
mate appeal  and  source  of  authority  in  all  things  that  pertain 
to  godliness.  Joseph  A.  Vance. 

Baliiniore^  Md. 


^Studies  in  Theology,  p.  217f, 
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II.  A  NEW  MARIOI.ATRY. 

In  Boston  there  is  a  magnificent  church,  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy,  the  "discoverer"  and  founder  of 
Christian  Science.  The  society  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
built  was  established  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  who  continued  to  be  its 
pastor  for  some  years,  and  is  still  recognized  as  such,  though 
she  has  only  been  in  the  edifice  three  times.  A  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  services  in  this  church,  which  are  said  to  be  always 
attended  by  immense  crowds,  is  that  a  pew  is  always  reserved 
for  Mrs.  Eddy,  to  whom  the  whole  sect  unite  in  giving  the 
title  of  Mother.  This  vacant  pew,  we  suppose,  reminds  her 
followers  that,  though  absent  in  body,  she  is  ever  present  with 
them  in  spirit.  On  the  wall  behind  the  pulpit  are  pictures 
of  two  books,  side  by  side — the  Bible  and  Science  and  Healthy 
which  these  "scientific"  Christians  consider  to  be  of  equal  au- 
thority. 

There  is  also  in  this  building  a  "circular  apartment,  with 
stained  glass  windows  which  symbolize,  as  does  everything 
else  in  the  building,  some  thought  connected  with  religion." 
This  room,  built  and  furnished  for  Mrs.  Eddy's  exclusive  use, 
was  the  offering  of  some  four  thousand  children  of  the  sect, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  private  rooms  in 
the  city.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  shrine  to  a  human  divinity.  ^ 

^The  furniture  in  this  room  is  of  beautifully  carved  white  inahogan}^  the 
chairs  being  upholstered  in  white  and  gold  vSatin.  The  couch  is  filled  with 
eider-down,  A  writing  desk  of  costly  material  and  exquisite  workmanship 
has  in  its  stationery  case,  for  Mrs,  Eddy's  use,  should  she  ever  choose  to  oc- 
cupy the  chamber,  paper  with  the  words,  "Mother's  Room,"  stamped  upon 
it  in  gold.  An  exquisite  cabinet  holds  a  complete  edition  of  all  Mrs.  Eddy's 
works,  bound  in  the  prevailing  white  and  gold.  The  mantel  and  table  are 
of  Mexican  onyx,  and  on  the  former  rest  an  elegant  French  clock,  candela- 
bra and  imported  vases.  A  rug  of  eider-down  is  on  the  floor.  One  .signifi- 
cant thing  in  the  room  is  an  artistically  draped  picture,  showing  the  chair  in 
which  Mrs.  Eddy  sat  when  composing  her  precious  book,  and  the  table  on 
which  she  wrote,  with  scattered  sheets  of  mamiscript  lying  on  the  table  and 
floor.    On  one  side  of  the  chamber  is  an  elegantly  furnished  bed-room,  and 
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The  services  in  this  church,  dedicated  to  the  "dearest 
mother"  of  all  Christian  Scientists,  are  unique.  Mrs.  Kddy, 
unwilling,  it  would  seem,  to  have  her  doctrine  diluted  at  the 
fountain  head,  has  designated  the  Bible  and  her  book,  Science 
and  Healthy  as  the  impersonal  preachers  in  this  particular 
church,  the  lesson  sermon,  as  it  is  called,  being  an  antiphonal 
reading  from  both  books.  Vocal  prayer  is  not  permitted,  and 
the  hymns  used  are  chiefly  those  composed  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  new  sect,  in  which  lyife.  Truth,  and  I^ove  are 
lauded,  and  the  changes  are  rung  upon  the  Allness  of  God, 
and  the  nothingness  of  matter,  the  supremacy  of  mind,  etc. 
Of  Christian  Science  liymnology,  the  following,  by  lone  G. 
Daniels,  is  perhaps  a  fair  specimen  : 

Look  forth,  Oh,  conscious  child  of  God, 

Into  the  spirit  realm  of  Mind  ; 
The  path  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  trod 

Is  thy  celestial  joy  to  find. 
Across  the  day  no  night  hath  spanned 
The  sea,  sun-kissed  from  land  to  land. 

Look  forth  !  and  in  the  Master  see 

The  perfect  life  thine  own  .should  be. 

Shut  the  material  doors  of  Sense, 

And  let  the  Soul  look  forth  alone. 
The  mortal  mind  is  blind  and  dense, 

And  hath  no  being  of  its  own  ; 
With  Mary  at  the  Savior's  tomb 
Its  gaze  is  downward  in  the  womb 

Of  sensuous  elements,  to  find  * 

The  Lord  of  Life,  Immortal  Mind  ! 

The  nebulous  character  of  the  teaching  embodied  in  such 
hymns  adds  not  a  little  to  the  mystifying  effect  of  the  an- 
tiphonal readings  ;  while  the  sense  of  complete  stultification 

on  the  other  is  a  bath-room  done  in  African  marble,  with  faucets  and  pipes 
heavily  plated  with  gold.  A  marble  archway,  opposite  the  central  church 
door,  leads  to  this  chamber.  On  either  side  of  this  archway,  which  is  draped 
with  dark  velvet  hangings,  stand  white  pots  holding  ornamental  palms.  The 
vestibule  of  the  room  is  lighted  from  above,  the  light  falling  upon  the  door, 
and  revealing  over  it  a  white  marble  tablet  upon  which  in  gold  is  inscribed 
the  word  "Love." 
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produced  by  the  effort  to  believe  the  sublime  and  shadowy 
nonsense  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  philosophical  theology,  has  in  it  all 
the  elements  of  profound  religious  emotion  for  those  who  have 
entered  upon  the  "life  of  science." 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  for  Christian  Scientists 
to  worship  God  in  any  proper  sense  when  they  have  made 
him  a  mere  abstraction.  But  the  extraordinary  deference  paid 
by  all  Christian  Scientists  to  Mrs.  Eddy  suggests  the  question 
whether  she  is  not  herself  the  object  of  such  a  worship  as 
justifies  the  title  of  this  paper.  She  is  accorded  all  and  more 
than  the  rights  of  a  prophet  and  of  an  apostle.  She  is  accred- 
ited with  having  achieved  more  than  Jesus  did,  and  more  than 
his  disciples  could.  Her  utterances  are  regarded  as  Divinely 
inspired.  Her  word  is  law  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  record  that  at 
one  time,  for  reasons  vouchsafed  to  no  mortal,  she  dissolved 
her  church,  and  at  another  time  reorganized  it.  During  the 
past  year  her  followers  were  all  interdicted  from  teaching 
classes,  their  work  being  confined,  by  her  direction,  to  preach- 
ing and  healing.  "The  key  to  happiness  is  in  her  hands," 
says  Mrs.  Josephine  Curtis  Woodbury,  "and  she  is  waiting 
until  the  slumbering  world  awakes  to  seek  it  before  she  can 
present  it."^ 

Of  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  her,  we  can  gather  some 
idea  from  Mrs.  Woodbury's  account  of  her  appearance  before 
the  National  Association  of  Christian  Scientists  in  Chicago 
in  1888,  premising  only  that  as  the  number  of  her  disciples 
has  increased  and  the  fame  of  her  holy  life  and  her  marvelous 
achievements  has  gone  abroad,  the  worship  paid  her  has  be- 
come more  popular  and  pronounced.  At  Chicago,  in  the  year 
aforesaid,  eight  hundred  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  followers  came  to- 
gether, acknowledging  "one  Leader,  one  purpose,  one  cause." 
Memorable  scenes  followed  her  address  on  that  occasion. 

"The  people,"  writes  her  most  faithful,  though  long  ago 
excommunicated,  disciple,  Mrs.  Woodbury,  "were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  woman  whose  book  had  healed  them,  and  they 
^  Christian  Science  Voices, 
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knew  it.  They  came  in  crowds  to  her  side,  begging  for  one 
hand-clasp,  one  look,  one  memorial  from  her  whose  name 
was  a  power  and  a  sacred  thing  in  their  homes.  Those  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before, — invalids,  benefited  by  her  book, 
Science  and  Healthy — each  attempted  to  hurriedly  tell  her  the 
.wonderful  story.  A  mother,  who  failed  to  get  near,  held  aloft 
her  babe,  that  the  little  one  might  behold  her  helper.  Others 
touched  the  dress  of  their  benefactor,  not  so  much  as  asking 
for  more.  An  aged  woman,  trembling  with  palsy,  lifted  her 
shaking  hands  at  Mrs.  Eddy's  feet,  crying,  'Help !'  'Help !' 
and  the  cry  was  answered.  Many  such  people  were  known 
to  go  away  healed.  Strong  men  turned  away  to  hide  their 
tears,  as  the  people  thronged  about  her,  with  blessings  and 
thanks."  And  it  is  added  that  "meekly  and  almost  silently 
she  received  all  this  homage  from  the  multitude,"  and  that 
"the  thoughts  of  those  present  went  back  in  memory  to  scenes 
of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  through  Jesus  was  mani- 
fested the  healing  power."  ^ 

The  parallel  between  this  account  of  the  thronging  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  and  the  gospel  story  of  the  thronging  of  Jesus  by  the 
multitude,  is  palpably  intentional,  and  the  writer  does  not 
surprise  us  by  her  remark  upon  the  resemblances  between  the 
two  scenes.  Her  expressed  conviction  that  in  Jesus  was  man- 
ifest the  (same)  healing  power  that  is  now  manifested  in  Mrs. 
Eddy,  is  itself  evidence  that  this  sect  regards  Mrs.  Eddy  as  a 
Theophany.  The  worship  accorded  to  Mary  of  Bethany  by 
the  intelligent  Romanist  amounts  to  little  more  than  that  ac- 
corded by  Christian  Scientists  to  Mrs.  Eddy.  He  does  not 
pretend  that  to  Mary  he  is  to.  look  for  the  words  of  eternal 
life  ;  whereas  Mrs.  Eddy  is  the  accredited  oracle  of  God  to 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Catholics  are  solicitous  of  Mary's 
favor,  and  attribute  marvelous  efficacy  to  her  intercessions 
with  her  Divine  Son,  to  whom,  after  all,  they  are  looking  for 
salvation  ;  but  they  do  not  invest  her  with  any  Divine  attri- 
butes.   She  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  Savior  as  their 
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teacher  and  exemplar.  They  place  her  between  the  sinner 
and  his  Savior,  and  yet  do  not  pretend  that  she  can  save  them 
withont  the  grace  of  Jesns.  Bnt  Christian  Scientists  declare 
for  Mrs.  Eddy,  as  she  has  declared  for  herself,  that  her  teach- 
ing, and  it  alone,  is  the  "Bread  of  Life,"  and  that  salvation  is 
impossible  to  all  who  do  not  accept  her  doctrines  and  imitate, 
her  example.  Only  by  adopting  the  theories  of  Christian 
Science  can  we  learn  to  follow  Christ.  Besides,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  "Scientist"  considers  the  very  name  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
sacred,  and  deems  it  a  privilege  if  he  may  bnt  tonch  the  hem 
of  her  garment.  He  counts  her  a  healer,  possessed  of  the 
same  power  that  Christ  had,  and  regards  her  as  the  "voice  of 
God  to  this  generation."  It  is  the  ambition  of  all  true  "Sci- 
entists" to  "come  closer  to  that  wonderful  life  which  is  being 
lived  among  them  for  their  example  and  hope."i  It  is  said 
that  many  of  her  followers  do  not  believe  she  will  ever  die. 
"The  facts  of  Mary  Eddy"^  show  that  she  is  the  recipient  of 
a  worship  just  as  genuine,  if  not  as  elaborate,  as  that  paid  by 
Romanists  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Mrs.  Eddy  is  at  once  a 
new  Pope  and  a  new  Divinity. 

Perhaps  the  following  rhapsody  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Curtis 
Woodbury,  the  most  versatile  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  followers,  being 
a  poet,  preacher,  and  healer  of  considerable  fame,  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  Christian  Science  prayer  to  the  "Dearest 
Mother"  of  the  new  cliurcli  of  Christ : 

"Oh,  faithful  one  !  We  can  come  into  a  true  conception  of  thee,  sharing 
thy  love  and  thy  power,  only  when  we  pattern  our  ways  after  thine,  heed- 
ing thy  precious  words  of  warning  and  wisdom  so  freely  given.  Thou 
callest  us  from  the  worship  of  idols  ^  to  close  communion  with  the  true  and 
perfect  Father,  and  biddest  us  sup  with  thee  at  the  table  spread  with  the 
gifts  of  daily  food  ;  but  we  are  loath  to  listen  until  sharp  struggles  turn  us, 
'  worn  and  weary,  from  the  vanity  of  our  ways.  We  test  the  purity  and  en- 
durance of  thy  love  and  pity  by  ingratitude  and  disdain.  We  are  cold  and 
indifferent  to  thy  pleadings,  often  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  thy  watchful,  ten- 
der prayers  ;  yet  thou  dost  ever  wait  and  watch  and  pray,  yearning  over 

^Mrs.  Woodbury — Christian  Science  Voices.  "^Ibid. 
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us  thy  children  with  that  exquisite  mother-love  which  knows  no  change 
nor  abatement,  repaying  injustice  and  falsehood  with  blessing  and  healing. 

"Oh,  patient  Mother!  We  see  thee  dearer  as  we  grow  older  in  truth. 
We  learn  that  this  book  which  thou  hast  bequeathed  to  us  is  the  outgrowth 
and  epitome  of  thy  life.  We  are  willing  to  follow  as  thou  leadest,  looking 
away  from  the  personal  sense  of  thee,  as  thoii  revealest  to  us  the  Mother- 
hem^t  of  God  .f'^ 

How  closely  this  prayer  follows  the  thought  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  he  bows  before  the  Divine  Son,  whose  example  he 
would  fain  imitate,  and  through  whom  he  holds  fellowship 
with  the  Divine  Father,  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
study  its  phrases  a  moment.  It  is  a  rhapsody  embodying  es- 
sential prayer.  Most  plainly  does  it  recognize  in  Mrs.  Eddy's 
life  and  character  a  new  Theophany,  and  beseech  her  to  par- 
don the  sin  of  not  having  duly  heeded  her  words  of  instruc- 
tion. It  recognizes  her  book  as  a  new,  authoritative  Divine 
revelation,  the  key  to  happiness  and  salvation. 

In  our  former  paper  the  identity  of  "Christian  Science" 
with  Pantheism  and  Unitarianism  was  exhibited.  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  show  what  it  teaches  as  to  man  and  his  future  life, 
as  to  unembodied  spirits,  and  as  to  sacraments  and  worship. 

Having  made  God  the  sum  of  all  things,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  Mrs.  Eddy  to  consider  Man  as  less  than  Divine. 

"Man,"  she  says,  "was  and  is  God's  idea,  even  the  infinite  expression  of 
infinite  Mind,  and  co-existent  and  co-eternal  with  that  Mind.  Man  has 
been  forever  in  the  eternal  Mind,  God  .  .  .  Man's  consciousness  and  men- 
tality are  reflections  of  God  .  .  .  the  emanations  of  him  who  is  Life, 
Truth,  and  Love." 

Again,  "Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  belief  that  Man  is  a  separate  intelli- 
gence from  God."  "Man  is  the  compound  idea  of  God,  including  all  right 
ideas  ;  the  generic  term  for  all  that  reflects  God's  image  and  likeness  ;  the 
cotiscions  identity  of  Beings  as  found  in  Science,  where  Man  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  God,  or  Mind,  and,  therefore,  eternal ;  that  which  has  no  separate 
mind  from  God.'" 

Mrs.  Eddy  denies  that  she  is  a  Pantheist ;  and  yet  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  for  her  words  to  be  understood  in  any  other 
than  a  pantheistic  sense.    Man  is,  she  says,  not  God  himself, 
but  only  his  eternal  idea.   But,  nevertheless,  Man  has  no  sep- 
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arate  intelligence  from  God.  His  intelligence  is  none  other 
than  the  Divine  intelligence.  In  him  resides  the  "conscious 
identity  of  Being."  That  is,  the  only  consciousness  which 
God  has  of  his  own  identity  is  found  in  the  consciousness  of 
man.  In  such  statements  she  holds  out  to  her  followers  the 
intoxicating  thought  that  they  themselves  are  not  merely  tem- 
ples of  the  Holy  One,  but  that  all  their  thoughts  are,  in  fact, 
God's  thoughts,  and  that  the  only  soul  which  anybody  has  is 
God  himself.  He  is  the  Ego :  that  which  says  "I"  in  every 
human  being  is  nothing  less  than  the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal, 
conscious  of  its  own  identity. 

How  this  doctrine  affects  some  people,  we  may  learn  from 
Mrs.  Woodbury  : 

"On  all  hands  are  victims  believing  themselves  to  be  *as  Gods.'  Es- 
trangement in  families,  discords  in  the  home  circle,  bitter  alienations  from 
pastors  and  churches,  are  inevitable  results  from  such  mal-teaching  and 
mal-practice,  while  cases  of  ensuing  insanity  are  not  rare."^ 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Woodbury  is  here  speaking,  not  of 
Christian  Science  as  she  understands  it,  and  as  she  supposes 
Mrs.  Eddy  to  teach  it,  but  of  certain  other  "ambitious  teach- 
ers of  the  people,  deluded  by  egotism  and  flattery  from  their 
blind  followers,"  whom  she  represents  as  engaged  in  the  work 
of  disseminating  "spurious  adulterations  of  Christian  healing." 
But  such  doctrine  as  that  just  now  quoted  from  Mrs.  Eddy 
herself  is  precisely  adapted  to  induce  insanity  and  all  the  other 
difficulties  named,  simply  because  of  its  tendency  to  make 
people  count  themselves  "as  gods."  Eet  any  man  become 
possessed  with  this  thought :  "My  intelligence  is  God's  intel- 
ligence, my  consciousness  is  his,"  and  he  will  speedily  con- 
clude that  his  thoughts  are  in  fact  God's  thoughts,  and  that 
in  all  his  life  he  is  acting  and  speaking  by  divine  inspiration. 
Is  not  the  man  who  is  laboring  under  such  a  delusion  already 
fit  for  the  insane  asylum  ? 

Mrs.  Eddy,  however,  would  have  us  keep  ourselves  humble  ; 
atjd  hence  she  adds  to  the  very  strong  statements  already 
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quoted  as  to  the  identity  of  God  in  Man  this  bit  of  sublimated 
idealism  and  "scientific"  humility  : 

"Think  of  thyself  as  the  orange  just  eaten,  of  which  only  the  pleasant 
memory  is  left.''^ 

Just  why,  we  are  not  told,  unless  it  be  because  Man  is  not 
substantial,  but  only  an  idea  !  This  is  predicating  a  very  shad- 
owy existence,  indeed,  for  that  exalted  being-  of  whom  we 
have  just  been  told  that  in  him  resides  the  "conscious  iden- 
tity" of  God  ! 

At  this  point,  we  notice  another  of  the  many  exquisite  ab- 
surdities of  our  "scientific"  reasoner.  The  Scriptures  tell  us 
(Rom.  viii :  9,  and  sundry  other  passages,)  that  God  dwells  in 
his  children.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  texts  quoted  by 
her,  without  any  attempt  to  explain  or  translate  into  the  "new 
tongue"  of  Christian  Science.  Having  defined  man  as  God's 
idea,  she  is  driven  to  keep  up  somehow  the  distinction  be- 
tween God  and  his  own  thoughts.  Hence  the  following  re- 
markable denial  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  immanence  in  his 
creation  : 

"God  is  the  only  Life,  and  life  is  no  more  in  the  forms  which  express  it 
than  Substance  is  in  its  Shadow. 

Her  reasons  for  this  denial,  which  she  proceeds  to  give,  are 
quite  logical.    First : 

"If  Life  were  in  mortal  man  or  in  material  things,  it  would  be  subject 
to  their  limitations  and  end  in  death." 

How  lyife,  which  she  regards  as  the  only  reality,  could  end 
in  death,  which  she  counts  an  unreality,  she  does  not  pause 
to  explain.    Second  : 

"If  he  dwelt  within  what  he  creates,  God  would  not  be  reflected,  but 
absorbed,"  etc. 

Her  reason,  it  appears,  for  denying  a  very  plain  Scripture, 
which  she  can  not  by  any  possibility  reconcile  with  her  phi- 
losophy, is  simply  to  avoid  cataclysms  and  take  care  of  the 
universe.    A  dead  God,  or  one  to  whom  his  universe  has  be- 
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come  a  fatal  sponge  to  absorb  or  digest  him,  must  not  be  tol- 
erated in  our  thinking  !  We  confess  that  quite  as  much  as 
Mrs.  Eddy  herself  do  we  repel  all  the  "glittering  audacity  of 
diabolical  and  sinuous  logic"  ^  that  would  lead  to  such  horrible 
conclusions.  For  this  wondrously  wise  rediictio  ad  absiirdiLin^ — 
a  feat  of  inspired  intellect  which,  we  venture  to  assert,  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  of  Bacon,  of  Berkeley, 
or  even  of  Mother  Goose, — Mrs.  Eddy  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  race  she  came  to  save. 

Having  shown  us  conclusively  that  God  cannot  be  in  his 
creation,  it  is  quite  as  easy  for  Mrs.  Eddy  to  show  us  that  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  creation  is  all  wrong.  To  this  posi- 
tion her  system  forces  her.  If  Man  is,  and  always  was,  God's 
idea,  it  follows  that  he  was  never  created.  If  we  devise  any 
theory,  upon  the  basis  of  her  teaching,  that  gives  to  the  race 
any  beginning,  we  fall  into  other  cataclysms  that  are  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate.  One  is,  that  if  man,  God's  only  idea, 
ever  had  a  beginning,  then,  prior  to  that  beginning,  God  had 
no  ideas  whatever !  Again,  since  man's  being  is  God's  only 
identity,  it  follows  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  man 
did  not  exist,  God  at  that  time  had  no  identity  !  And,  further, 
since  in  man  God's  consciousness  resides,  it  follows  that  if  man 
were  created,  God  had  no  consciousness  prior  to  that  creation  ! 
Moreover,  God  could  not  possibly  have  ideas  without  express- 
ing them.  This  is  a  quite  reasonable  presumption,  since  man, 
who  is  God's  image,  has  the  same  peculiarity,  being,  in  many 
instances,  utterly  unable  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  And  who 
would  believe  in  an  empty-headed,  idiotic  sort  of  God,  with- 
out any  ideas?  Or  who  would  agree  to  any  theory  which 
would  logically  reduce  God  to  a  nonentity?  "God,"  says  our 
inspired  author,  "without  the  image  and  likeness  of  himself, 
would  be  a  nonentity,  or  Mind  unexpressed." ^  Of  course, 
then,  if  the  Bible  gives  any  account  of  the  creation  of  man, 
that  account  must  be  all  wrong. 

In  expounding  the  Biblical  account  of  creation,  so  as  to 
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compel  it  to  harmonize  with  her  teaching  as  to  the  eternity 
of  man,  Mrs.  Eddy  takes  advanced  ground  in  a  way  well 
adapted  to  abash  the  whole  world  of  "traditional  theologians." 
She  is  not  satisfied  to  interpret  Scripture  by  reversing  its 
propositions,  or  even  by  substituting,  in  certain  passages,  for 
the  word  which  denies  her  precious  doctrines,  another  which 
affirms  it.  When  she  comes  to  speak  of  creation,  she  makes 
a  dexterous  movement,  in  keeping  with  the  Napoleonic  char- 
acter of  her  genius,  and  puts  herself  in  the  very  vanguard  of 
the  Higher  Criticism,  finding  in  the  latest  conclusions  of 
"modern  scholarship"  abundant  verifications  of  her  teaching ! 
In  fact,  she  captures  the  whole  camp  of  the  critics,  and  ap- 
pears, as  it  were,  in  triumphal  procession,  dragging  Drs. 
Driver,  Cheyne,  Briggs,  et  id  oiniie  genus^  captive  in  her  train  ! 
x^nd,  with  the  conceded  right  of  conquest,  she  proceeds  to 
make  such  use  of  their  stock  in  trade  as  suits  the  exigencies 
of  her  argument. 

These  infallible  critics  are  all  agreed  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact,  which  they  claim  to  have  verified,  that  the  account 
of  creation,  as  given  in  Genesis,  is  a  patchwork  story  made 
by  dove-tailing  two  narratives  together,  there  is  truth  in  each 
story.  These  narratives  of  the  writers  may  be  regarded  as 
mythical,  poetical,  or  what  not;  but,  nevertheless,  each  is  full 
of  profound  truth.  But  to  Mrs.  Eddy  there  is  no  beauty  in 
one  of  them  that  she  should  admire  it.  She  regards  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  as  all  true  and  inspired,  and  also  the  first 
five  verses  of  the  second.  But  the  story  of  Eden  and  the  fall 
she  finds  all  wrong,  and  all  else  connected  with  it.  This  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Genesis  gives  us,  she  has  discovered,  "a  mate- 
rial view  of  God  and  the  universe  which  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  scientific  truth."  ^  It  "chronicles  man  as  mutable  and  mor- 
tal,— as  having  broken  away  from  Deity,  and  as  revolving  in 
an  orbit  of  his  own."  This  cannot  be,  since  "existence,  sepa- 
rate from  Deity,  is  impossible."  The  second  account  is  pan- 
theistic, teaching  that  "Spirit  co-operated  with  matter  in 
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creating  man,"  which,  of  course,  is  false  !  Besides,  it  is  con- 
tradictory of  the  first,  etc.  Hence  her  efforts  to  explain  this 
portion  of  the  Scripture  are  mainly  efforts  to  show  its  falsity, 
and  yet  she  vSeeks  to  make  it  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  alle- 
gory, teaching  her  doctrine.  We  give  one  specimen  of  her 
reasoning  in  the  premises : 

"Is  Spirit,  God,  injected  into  dust,  and  eventually  ejected  at  the  demand 
of  matter?  Does  Spirit  enter  into  dust,  and  lose  therein  the  Divine  nature 
and  omnipotence?" 

Of  course  not ;  and  if  not,  we  must  agree  with  Mrs.  Eddy, 
or  remain  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins. 

Aside  from  the  necessity  of  so  explaining  the  Bible  as  to 
make  it  support  her  peculiar  view  of  the  dignity  of  man,  as 
"God's  eternal  idea,"  there  is  another  reason  for  the  wrath  in 
this  celestial  mind,  burning,  as  it  does,  with  steady  glow, 
against  the  Biblical  account  of  man's  creation  and  fall.  That 
account  of  the  origin  of  woman  does  not  suit  her.  She  has 
been  commissioned  to  teach  the  world  that  "Woman  is  the 
highest  species  of  Man,"  and  she  can  in  no  wise  admit  the 
truth  of  a  story  which  makes  woman's  subjection  to  man  a 
part  of  the  creative  plan,  and  a  fundamental  law  of  human 
society.  Accordingly,  she  indulges  a  scorn  quite  Ingersollian 
in  her  remarks  upon  the  ancient  myth,  which  she  would  fain 
effectually  explode. 

"Falsity,  error,"  she  explains,  in  commenting  upon  Gen.  ii  :  21,  "charges 
Truth,  God,  with  inducing  a  hypnotic  stale  in  Adam,  in  order  to  perjorm 
a  surgical  operation  on  him,  and  thereby  create  a  woman." 

Following  this  refined  and  delicate  piece  of  wit,  she  makes 
some  jocular  remarks  upon  surgery  and  obstetrics,  as  illus- 
trated in  this  story  of  woman's  creation.  But  where  did  the 
various  orders  of  created  things  come  from  ?  Mrs.  Eddy  an- 
swers : 

"Beholding  the  creations  of  his  own  dream,  and  calling  them  real  and 
God-given,  Adam — alias  error — gives  them  names.  Afterwards,  he  becomes 
the  basis  of  the  creation  of  woman  and  of  his  own  kind,  calling  them  man- 
kind." 
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This  is  a  most  remarkable  account  of  creation.  God  was 
not  the  Creator,  unless  in  creating  woman,  which  point  Mrs. 
Eddy  leaves  undecided.  Adam  dreamed,  and  the  objects  first 
seen  in  his  vision  become  the  supposed  realities  of  his  waking 
hours.  He  errs  in  calling  them  real  and  God-given.  Not 
even  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  we  have  seen,  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  real  things,  ^  but  as  subjective  states  of  human  thought. 

But  where  did  Adam  come  from?  How  did  the  "man  of 
God's  creating"  become  associated  with  this  "embodied  fal- 
sity," whose  alias  is  Error?  The  reader  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  works 
will  look  in  vain  for  a  clear  and  unambiguous  answer  to  this 
question.  She  has  told  us  that  Adam  was  the  man  Jesus  in 
a  previous  state  of  existence.  He  was  the  ideal  man,  and  he 
was  Adam,  but  Adam  was  not  the  ideal  man.  Here  is  an- 
other glimpse  of  our  author's  Buddhism.  Evidently,  she  be- 
lieves that  Adam  had  to  learn  sundry  things  in  his  successive 
incarnations,  before  he  could  pose  before  the  world  as  a  model 
over  whom,  to  use  Mr.  Mason's  apt  expression,  we  could  cast 
the  "various  habiliments  of  our  thought  and  study  their  ef- 
fects." Some  theosophists  allow  fifteen  hundred  years,  more 
or  less,  for  the  completion  of  the  "devachanic  period,"  or  in- 
terval between  death  and  re-incarnation.  So  there  was  time 
for  our  Lord  to  make  proof  of  life  in  the  flesh  a  second  time, 
if  not  a  third,  before  he  was  born  as  the  Son  of  Mary  ! 

In  this  connection,  Mrs.  Eddy's  scientific  remarks  upon  the 
name  of  the  first  man  are  worthy  of  note. 

"Adam,"  she  says,  "is  from  the  Hebrew  Adanmk,  signifying  the  red 
color  of  the  ground,  dust,  nothingness."- 

This  will  surprise  Hebraists  of  all  calibres.  The  following, 
too,  is  another  "ray  of  infinite  Truth,"  as  perceived  by  our 
new  prophetess,  and  is  luminosity  itself : 

"Divide  the  name  Adam  into  two  syllables,  and  it  reads  a  da7n,  or  obstruc- 
tion. This  suggests  the  thought  of  something  fluid,  or  mortal  mind  mixed 
in  solution,  of  the  darkness  which  seemed  to  appear  when  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  and  matter  stood  as  opposed  to  Spirit,  as  that 
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which  was  accursed.  Jehovah  declared  the  ground — matter  or  earth — ac- 
cursed, and  from  this  earth  or  matter  sprang  Adam,  although  God  had 
blessed  the  earth  for  man's  sake." 

Now  for  one  of  her  startling  inferences  : 

"From  this  it  follows  that  Adam  was  not  the  ideal  man  for  whom  the 
earth  was  blessed.  The  ideal  man  was  revealed  in  due  time,  and  known 
as  Jesus  the  Christ. ' '  ^ 

This  is  all  we  can  gather  from  the  new  Word  of  God  as  to 
the  creation  of  Adam.  He  sprang  out  of  the  earth  somehow, 
notwithstanding  God  had  blessed  it  for  man's  sake ;  and  the 
fact  that  Adam  sprang  ont  of  the  gronnd  is  proof  positive  that 
he  was  not  the  ideal  man,  the  "man  of  God's  creating." 

Bnt  how  came  Man,  the  infinite  idea  of  the  infinite  God, 
perfect,  co-existent  and  co-eternal  with  God,  to  be  associated 
with  Adam,  that  embodied  falsity?  Whence  came  "mortal 
mind"  and  all  its  train  of  illusions,  snch  as  the  dream  of  hu- 
man personality,  the  five  senses,  and  the  rest?  We  have 
searched  the  pages  of  this  new  and  only  infallible  revelation 
in  vain  for  any  answer  to  these  questions.  The  only  clue  to 
her  views  we  can  find  is  in  her  scattered  remarks  upon  man 
and  mortals.  In  our  common  parlance,  to  which  all  educated 
and  sane  writers  conform,  these  terms  are  synonymous.  But 
she  has  invented  a  new  tongue,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
is  an  entirely  original  method  of  spiritualizing,  contradicting, 
dividing,  allegorizing,  or  otherwise  distorting  plain  Scripture, 
to  make  it  bear  some  semblance  of  agreement  with  her  doc- 
trines. Hence,  she  must  have  a  glossary,  that  the  reader  may 
understand  passages  in  which  she  uses  old  words  in  a  new 
sense.  According  to  her  vocabulary,  Man  stands  for  the 
spiritual  man,  the  Idea  of  God,  while  the  terms,  mortal,  man- 
kind, and  human,  all  stand  for  the  illusory  and  transient 
phases  of  our  life.    Here  is  her  accoiuit  of  "mortals  :" 

"Mortals  will  disappear,  and  immortals,  or  the  children  of  God,  will  ap- 
pear as  the  only  and  eternal  verities  of  Man.  Mortals  are  not  fallen  child- 
ren of  God.  They  never  had  a  perfect  state  of  being  which  may  be  regained. 
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They  were,  from  the  beginning  of  human  history,  conceived  in  sin  and 
brought  forth  in  iniquity.  Mortals  are  material  falsities,  .  .  .  'without 
hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,'  .  .  .  errors,  made  up  of  sin,  sick- 
ness, and  death,  which  must  disappear,  to  give  place  to  the  facts  that  be- 
long to  immortal  man."i 

Again  :  "Mortals  have  a  very  feeble  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  spiritual 
man  and  the  infinite  range  of  his  thought.  To  him  belongs  eternal  life. 
Never  born  and  never  dying,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  Being,  under  the 
government  of  eternal  science,  to  fall  from  its  high  estate." 

And  still  more  specifically  : 

"Man  represents  God  ;  mankind  represents  the  Adamic  race,  and  is  a 
human,  not  a  Divine  creation.  .  .  .  The  senses  represent  Man  as  having 
untimely  birth,  and  his  death  as  irresistible,  as  if  he  were  a  weed  growing 
apace,  or  a  flower  withered  by  the  sun,  or  nipped  by  untimely  frosts.  But 
this  is  true  only  of  mortals,  not  man.    The  Truth  of  Being  is  perennial. 

This  is  another  conspicuous  instance  of  her  pantheistic 
teaching.  The  Scriptures,  which  represent  man  as  being 
born  and  as  destined  to  untimely  death,  etc.,  are  wrong,  be- 
cause man  is  God.  "The  senses"  give  this  testimony  as  to 
the  race,  but  their  testimony  is  false,  because  the  Truth  of 
Being,  which  is  God,  is  perennial. 

Man,  then,  we  must  understand,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Adamic  race.  The  former  is  spiritual  and  perfect ; 
the  latter  is  an  embodied  falsity,  a  mass  of  sin,  sickness,  and 
death.  The  former  is  never  born  and  never  dies,  being  co- 
existent and  co-eternal  with  God  ;  the  latter  are  brought  forth 
in  sin,  and  destined  every  one  to  pass  through  the  "belief  of 
death,"  to  "disappear,"  and  so  "give  place  to  the  eternal  verities 
which  belong  to  man."  And  yet  in  all  Mrs.  Eddy  has  to  say 
about  the  creation  and  the  fall,  she  has  not  one  plain  word  in 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  "mortal  sense,"  with  all  its  train 
of  woe.  The  fall  she  represents  as  a  myth,  and  "mortal  sense" 
is  smuggled  into  her  scheme,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  find, 
without  so  much  as  a  word  of  introduction. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  logically 
compelled  to  deny  human  accountability.  The  only  sinner, 
observe,  is  the  mortal;  but  he  is  not  the  man.    Moreover,  sin 
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itself  is  not  a  fact  in  the  universe,  but  an  illusion,  or  false 
sense,  which  is  destined  to  be  lost  or  to  disappear.  This  dis- 
appearance, or  destruction  of  sin,  is  at  once  hell  and  heaven  ; 
since  the  destruction  of  sin  is  God's  only  method  of  either 
pardon  or  punishment,  and  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  sin  re- 
stores the  sinner  to  "harmony,"  which  is  heaven.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  no  amount  of  argument,  no  repetitions,  however 
multitudinous,  of  the  text,  ''Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap,"  can  prevent  such  doctrines  from  effecting 
in  those  who  accept  them  a  complete  deliverance  from  all  the 
wholesome  fears  wrought  by  the  old  doctrine  of  human  ac- 
countability, with  its  corollaries  of  future  reward  and  retri- 
bution. No  matter  if  Mrs.  Eddy  does  insist  that  sin  must 
inevitably  produce  suffering  :  what  is  the  force  of  such  ortho- 
dox statements,  when  accompanied  by  the  invariable  proviso 
that  both  the  sin  and  the  suffering  are  alike  "errors,"  whose 
reality  needs  only  to  be  denied  in  order  to  be  destroyed  ? 

But,  lest  her  disciples  should  fail  to  follow  her  doctrines 
into  their  logical  consequences,  she  enters  against  the  doctrine 
of  human  accountability  a  most  positive  denial.  She  is  even 
driven  to  adopt  the  threadbare  arguments  of  infidelity,  in  order 
to  give  to  the  shadowy  fancies  of  ner  crazy  creed  some  sem- 
blance of  reasonableness.  Infidels  have  argued  that  God 
would  not  and  could  not  make  man  capable  of  sin,  and  then 
damn  him  for  sinning.  She,  in  like  manner,  argues  that  this 
would  be  to  perpetrate  a  "fraud  on  humanity."  "In  common 
justice,"  she  cries,  "we  must  admit  that  God  will  not  punish 
man  for  doing  what  he  created  him  capable  of  doing,  and 
knew  from  the  outset  that  he  would  do."i  Just  why  she 
should  go  to  the  trouble  of  denying  human  accountability  in 
such  explicit  terms,  when  she  has  already  denied  the  reality 
of  sin,  and  has  made  the  loss  of  the  soul  consist  in  the  loss  of 
the  sense  of  sin,  we  cannot  imagine. 

Her  denial  of  human  accountability  accords  well  with  her 
denial  of  human  personality.  She  has  defined  man  as  an  idea. 
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It  follows,  necessarily,  that  if  he  is  an  idea,  he  is  not  a  person. 
Further,  if  man  is  an  in^nite  idea,  as  she  contends,  it  follows 
that  if  he  is  a  person,  he  must  be  an  infinite  person  ;  and  God 
being  infinite,  we  would  have  two  infinite  persons.  Mrs.  Eddy 
holds  to  "a  sweet  and  sacred  sense  of  Man's  unity  with  his 
Maker,"  and  she  cannot  admit  any  view  of  human  personality 
that  would  seem  to  contradict  what  she  has  already  said  of 
the  Divine  personality,  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  she 
is  so  doubtful.  In  all  her  scattered  remarks  upon  this  ques- 
tion, her  thought  is  muddy  as  the  Tiber.  She  never  anywhere 
gets  away  from  the  notion  that  personality,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, means  a  personality  that  is  confined  within  the  body. 
Hence  she  rejects  the  idea  of  personality  as  applied  to  God, 
as  being  anthropomorphism,  or  "a  humanization  of  deity." 
And  since  the  race  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  any  particular  body,  she  denies  personality  for  tlie 
race.  By  a  human  personality  we  mean  an  individual  human 
being,  differentiated  from  his  maker ;  conscious,  intelligent, 
possessing  moral  agency,  and,  if  sane,  responsible  for  his  con- 
duct as  a  creature  under  divine  law.  And  in  connection  with 
this  idea  of  the  human  personality,  as  it  exists  in  this  life,  we 
hold  the  doctrine  of  man''s  personal  immortality.  Death  can- 
not destroy  personality.  The  body  dies  but  the  soul,  which 
is  the  personal  man,  lives  on.  Does  Mrs.  Eddy  teach  any  such 
doctrine?  On  the  contrary,  she  denies  as  explicitly  as  possi- 
ble that  human  beings  have  individual  souls.  In  answering 
the  question,  What  are  body  and  soul,  she  informs  us  oracu- 
larly that  "identity  is  the  reflection  of  spirit  in  the  multifari- 
ous forms  of  this  living  Principle ;"  and  that  "Soul,"  which 
in  her  terminology,  is  but  another  name  for  the  Divine  Being, 
"is  the  Substance,  Life,  and  Intelligence  of  Man."  vSlie  has 
defined  Man  as  that  which  has  no  separate  Mind  from  God. 
To  admit  his  real  personality,  as  one  "revolving  in  an  orbit  of 
his  own,"  would  be  to  admit  that  he  is  somehow  so  indepen- 
dent of  his  Maker  as  to  have  no  relations  with  him  whatever. 
More  than  one  mind  would  mean,  to  her,  more  than  one  God, 
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since  she  defines  God  as  Mind.  Hence  she  solemnly  waives 
aside  the  notion  that  man  has  a  distinct  personality,  with  ora- 
cular and  sententious  brevity  : 

"  Verily,  I  say  imfo  you,  God  is  All-in- All,  and  you  can  never  be  outside 
of  his  one-ness.''' 

Elsewhere  she  seems  to  admit  the  fact  of  human  personality 
as  a  real  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  in  our  mortal  career.  On 
page  8  of  Rudhnents  and  Riiles^  we  read  : 

"The  human  person  is  finite,  and,  therefore,  I  prefer  to  retain  a  proper 
sense  of  deity  by  using  the  phrase  an  individual  God,  rather  than  a  per- 
sonal God  ;  for  there  can  be  but  one  infinite  individual  Being,  whom  mor- 
tals have  named  God." 

But  in  Science  and  Health  she  says  we  "run  into  error  when 
we  divide  soul  into  souls,  and  multiply  mind  into  minds." 
So  there  is,  after  all,  no  such  thing  as  a  human  personality. 
"Upon  this  stage  of  existence  goes  on  the  dance  of  mortal 
mind,"  in  which  "mortal  thoughts  chase  each  other  like  snow- 
flakes  ;"i  but  the  "mortal  thought  of  personality"  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  "only  true  and  scientific  statement  of  personal- 
ity." Still  again  she  tells  us  that  "personality  includes  more 
than  is  implied  by  the  term  person  as  commonly  used."^ 
What  then  ?  Without  giving  anV^very  definite  reply  to  this 
question,  she  informs  us  that  Christ  was  crucified  because  his 
enemies  were  incensed  by  his  "truly  Christian  and  scientific 
statement  of  personality  and  Man's  relation  to  God."  From 
this  we  can  only  infer  that  the  statement  in  question  was  our 
Lord's  answer  to  the  high  priest's  inquiry,  "Art  thou  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?"  Mart's  only  true  personality 
consists^  then^  in  beings  or  in  becomings  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  that  Christ  is^  the  Son  of  God.  If  "the  word  Christ  is 
not  properly  a  synonym  for  Jesus,"  and  if  Christ  "expresses 
God's  spiritual  and  eternal  idea,"  which  idea,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  Man,  does  not  this  mean  that  man's  destiny, — the  destiny, 
that  is,  of  the  whole  race, — is  to  become  all  that  Christ  now 
is?    "When  his  personality  disappears,  man  is  immortal. 
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Who  can  say  what  his  personality  becomes  as  the  image  and 
likeness  of  his  maker."  ^  Man,  then,  has  a  personality  of 
some  sort,  which  is  destined  to  disappear  and  become  some- 
thing else, — jnst  what,  nobody  can  tell,  unless  it  be  Mrs. 
Eddy.  But  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  What  does  Mrs.  Eddy 
mean  by  human  personality  in  this  life?  In  the  absence  of 
any  clear  definition  by  herself,  perhaps  the  following  from 
her  pupil,  Mr.  Mason,  may  be  accepted  as  a  definition  of  hu- 
man personality,  according  to  Mrs.  Eddy  : 

"The  so-called  material  man  is  an  incorporate  belief  of  carnality,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  component  parts  or  beliefs  which  constitute  him  we 
term  death." 2 

Man,  if  we  are  able  to  comprehend  this  mysterious  doctrine, 
is  a  creature  composed  of  a  Divine  idea  or  consciousness, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  race,  united  to 
an  innumerable  number  of  ''incorporate  beliefs  of  carnality." 
At  death  these  incorporate  beliefs,  or  personalities,  will  all 
disappear,  and  nothing  else  will  be  left  but  the  impersonal, 
eternal  idea  which  has  existed  from  the  beginning.  Human 
personality,  then,  like  all  other  facts  of  consciousness,  as  viewed 
in  this  peculiar  system,  is  illusory  and  transient.  Man  is,  in 
the  distant  future,  to  become  identified  with  the  Christ-Prin- 
ciple, and  all  the  distinct  personalities  of  whom  the  race  was 
composed  will  have  disappeared  when  the  "man  of  God's  cre- 
ating" shall  have  been  revealed.  Thus  do  we  find  the  doc- 
trine of  human  individuality  and  of  personal  immortality  also 
distinctly  denied. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  does  Mrs.  Eddy  reconcile  her 
denial  of  personal  immortality,  etc.,  with  the  plain  teachings 
of  our  Lord  ?  He  said,  "Fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Mrs.  Eddy's  interpretation  of 
this  passage,  which  was  undeniably  the  product  of  her  most 
careful  study,  is  a  striking  instance  of  her  facility  in  cutting 
Gordian  knots  of  difficulty  when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
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complete  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  her  theories.  She 
says: 

'  careful  study  of  the  text  showvS  that  the  word  soul  meant  corporeal 
consciousness,  and  that  the  command  was  a  warning  to  beware,  not  of  Rome, 
Satan,  or  God,  but  of  sin." 

It  was,  indeed,  then,  a  fearful  warning,  as  appears  from 
the  following : 

"In  Science  we  learn  that  it  is  material  sense,  not  Soul,  which  sins  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  sense  of  sin  which  is  lost,  and  not  man's  sin- 
ful soul.  When  reading  the  Scriptures,  the  substitution  of  the  word  sense 
for  soul,  gives  the  exact  meaning  in  a  majority  of  cases." 

"All  sin  is  of  the  flesh,"  she  has  told  us  elsewhere  ;  "it  can- 
not be  spiritual."  Flesh  being  matter  is  an  unreality,  and 
sin,  being  of  the  flesh,  is  an  unreality  ;  and  hence  the  salvation 
promised  in  Holy  Writ,  and  for  which  Jesus  seemed  to  die 
that  it  might  be  ours,  is  nothing  but  salvation  from  unreali- 
ties. "The  real  man  cannot  depart  from  holiness,"  nor  can 
God,  "by  whom  Man  was  evolved,  engender  the  capacity  or 
freedom  to  sin."  True,  there  are  sinners,  but  these  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  men.  "Mortals  are  man's  counterfeits 
.  .  .  the  children  of  the  Wicked  One,  or  one  evil,  which  de- 
clares that  man  begins  as  a  material  embryo."  Hence  all 
men  are  sinners  and  mortals,  and  destined  to  pass  ultimately 
through  the  gateway  of  Divine  Science  into  the  estate  of  real 
manhood.  Till  then,  they  are  but  counterfeits  of  humanity. 
A  profound  reason  this,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  to  con- 
vince us  of  our  duty  to  grourid  the  arms  of  our  rebellion 
against  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  gospel  of  healing  ! 

The  denial  of  all  commonly  accepted  doctrines  as  to  the 
future  life  follows  necessarily  upon  Mrs.  Eddy's  denial  of  hu- 
man personality,  and  her  view  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  race. 
Already  we  have  scented  in  her  identification  of  Christ  with 
Adam  the  unmistakable  odor  of  Theosophy.  The  more  one 
compares  the  teachings  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  other  mod- 
ern Buddhists  with  those  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  more  numerous 
will  the  resemblances  between  the  two  systems  appear.  That 
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Mrs.  Eddy  hurls  her  anathemas  against  theosophy,  is  a  fact 
no  more  to  be  considered  than  her  denial  of  Pantheism.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming,  that  many  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  her  theology  are  plagiarized  from  theosophical 
sources.  It  is  surely  not  a  matter  of  mere  accidental  coinci- 
dence that  so  many  of  the  terms  chosen  by  her  and  her  fol- 
lowers as  the  symbols  of  the  new  thoughts  with  which  they 
would  fain  revolutionize  the  current  theology  and  philosophy 
of  Christendom,  are  identical  with  those  in  which  modern 
theosophy  is  set  forth.  "Divine  Science"  is  but  a  translation 
of  theosophy.  In  the  Christ-Principle  of  Mrs.  Eddy  we  re- 
cognize the  "Christos  Principle"  of  which  Madame  Blavatsky 
has  somewhat  to  say  ;  and  both  are  agreed  that  this  Christ- 
Principle  incarnated  itself  in  others  before  it  was  manifested 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  terming  the  Divine  Being  Substance, 
Principle,  Life,  Good,  the  Infinite,  etc.,  Mrs.  Eddy  but  follows 
in  the  wake  of  those  who  profess  their  belief  in  a  "Universal 
Divine  Principle,  the  root  of  all,  from  which  all  proceeds,  and 
within  which  all  shall  be  absorbed  at  the  end  of  a  great  cycle 
of  Being."!  gQ  ^Iso  in  teaching  that  all  are  destined  to  be- 
come identified  with  the  Christ-Principle,  is  Mrs.  Eddy  in 
agreement  with  theosophists,  who  urge  the  "necessity  of  en- 
deavoring to  elevate  oneself  to  the  Christos  or  Buddhi  state."  ^ 
She  has  much  to  say  about  the  illusions  of  mortal  life,  and  if 
we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  Wm.  Q.  Judge, 
Jerome  A.  Anderson  and  others,  we  can  read  to  our  heart's 
content  about  the  "evanescent  illusion"  of  objective  and  ma- 
terial nature.  In  her  division  of  Man  into  "mortal  sense," 
the  Christ-Principle,  and  the  Divine  Mind  or  Ego,  all  of 
which  she  considers  as  possessed  by  each  of  us,  we  recognize 
a  crude  and  bungling  effort  to  appropriate  the  main  ideas  of 
the  "higher  trinity"  of  modern  theosophy, — Manas,  the 
Thinker,  Buddhi,  or  the  Christos  Principle,  and  Atman,  the 
Supreme  Ego.  To  this  last  Madame  Blavatsky  gives  the 
further  names  of  the  "Universal  Life,"  the  "One  Self,"  and 
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the  "Higher  Self  and  he  who  finds  such  expressions  after 
reading  Mrs.  Eddy's  wandering  dissertations  will  be  led  to 
swspect  that  he  has  seen  them  before ;  and  certainly  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  "Higher  Self"  of  theosophy  and 
the  "Ego"  of  Christian  Scientism. 

The  same  affiinity  shows  itself  in  the  animus  of  the  two 
systems  towards  the  doctrines  of  vicarious  atonement,  gracious 
pardon,  and  Divine  sovereignty.  We  have  seen  how  Mrs. 
Eddy  sneers  at  "pinning  one's  faith  to  another's  vicarious  ef- 
fort," ^  and  we  find  Madame  Blavatsky  repudiating  the  atone- 
ment, which,  whether  the  vicarious  actor  be  "God  or  man,  is 
most  revolting"  to  her,  and  also  "most  degrading  to  human 
dignity."  Again,  she  pronounces  that  a  dangerous  doctrine 
which  teaches  that  "no  matter  how  enormous  our  criuies 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  we  have  but  to  believe 
in  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  the  mankind, 
and  his  blood  will  wash  out  every  stain."  As  to  pardon,  says 
Mrs.  Eddy,  "mercy  cancels  the  debt  only  when  justice  ap- 
proves;"^ and  Madame  Blavatsky  remarks  that  one's  innate 
sense  of  justice  is  perverted  if  taught  that  his  sins  will  be  for- 
given because  another  man  has  been  put  to  death  for  his  sake. 
Mrs.  Eddy  goes  out  of  her  way  to  scout  and  repudiate  "the 
old  doctrine  of  foreordination  ;"  Madame  Blavatsky  and  her 
followers  take  pains  to  quote  and  condemn  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  themadame  herself  roundly  denounces 
election  as  a  "cruel  and  idiotic  doctrine  which  makes  of  God 
a  senseless  fiend." ^  The  writer  confesses  that  as  he  has  stud- 
ied these  new  gospels  his  respect  for  Calvinism  has  increased 
in  proportion  to  his  acquaintance  with  its  latest  enemies. 
Still  further,  theosophists  claim  that  Jesus  was  an  adept,  one 
of  the  "Elder  Brothers  of  Humanity,"  a  member  of  the  "Great 
Eodge,"  and  therefore  entitled  to  our  most  profound  rever- 
ence ;  while  Mrs.  Eddy,  denying  his  divinity  and  his  atone- 
ment with  quite  as  much  zeal  as  other  heathen  writers  have 
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done,  nevertheless  counts  him  worthy  of  all  praise,  because  he 
was  "the  most  scientific  man  that  ever  trod  the  globe!" 

The  affinity  between  Mrs.  Eddy's  system  and  modern  theo- 
sophy,  or,  more  correctly,  ancient  Buddhism,  appears  still 
more  plainly  in  her  teachings  as  to  the  future  life.  It  is  a 
fundamental  notion  of  this  popular  form  of  heathenism  that 
human  beings  are  in  a  constant  state  of  transition,  and  des- 
tined to  continue  so  until  finally  absorbed  into  the  Divine  es- 
sence. We  have  seen  how  Christian  Scientism  teaches  that 
mortals  are  all  destined  to  "disappear,"  and  man  to  become  at 
last  identified  with  the  Christ-Principle.  We  observe  in  all 
its  literature  a  studious  avoidance  of  anything  that  looks  like 
the  doctrine  that  human  personality,  as  we  are  conscious  of  it 
here,  is  to  survive  and  characterize  the  eternal  state  of  man. 
Nor  do  we  find  anything  definite  in  the  system  touching  heaven 
and  hell,  and  the  experiences  of  the  soul  in  the  future  life. 
Heaven  is  harmony,  and  hell  is  discord,  both  here  and  here- 
after,— so  much,  and  no  more,  are  we  told  concerning  our 
future  life.  The  explanation  of  all  this  significant  silence 
and  nebulous  dogma  is  that  Mrs.  Eddy  believes  in  re-birth 
and  in  the  transmigration  of  souls !  True,  she  does  not  tell 
it  out  plainly,  but  she  does  tell  it  nevertheless. 

"Those  who  reach  this  transition  called  death,  without  having  rightly 
improved  the  lessons  of  this  primary  school  of  mortal  existence, — and  still 
believe  in  matter's  reality,  pleasure  and  pain, — are  not  ready  to  understand 
immortality.  Hence  they  awaken  only  to  another  sphere  of  experience 
and  must  pass  through  another  probationary  state,  before  it  can  be  truly 
said  of  them,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."^  Again  she 
says,  "Man  is  not  annihilated,  nor  does  he  lose  his  identity  by  passing 
through  the  belief  called  death.  After  this  momentary  belief  passses,  at 
the  moment  of  death,  from  the  erring  mortal  mind,  man  finds  himself  still 
in  a  conscious  state  of  existence,  and  that  he  has  but  passed  through  an 
extreme  moment  of  mortal  fear  to  awake  with  thoughts  and  being  as  ma- 
terial as  before.'''''^  Still  again  :  "Spiritualization  of  thought  is  not  attained 
by  the  death  of  the  body  but  by  conscious  union  with  God.  When  we  are 
on  the  same  plane  of  conscious  existence  with  those  gone  before,  we  shall 
be  able  to  communicate  with  them  and  recognize  them,  and  when  we  have 
done  our  work  here  well  enough  not  to  have  to  do  it  over  again,  that  change 
increases  all  our  joys  and  means  of  advancement."^ 
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The  Buddhism  of  these  extracts  is  plain.  Theosophical 
writers  have  much  to  say  about  "planes  of  being"  and  "planes 
of  consciousness,"  and  it  is  a  favorite  doctrine  of  theirs  that  in 
the  future  life  we  will  be  able  to  recognize  and  hold  intercourse 
with  none  but  those  who  are  on  the  same  "astral  plane"  as  we 
ourselves.  In  the  extract  just  quoted  we  have  observed  the 
same  doctrine.  But  some  Buddhists  believe  that  men  may  be 
re-born  as  apes  or  peacocks.  Mrs.  Eddy  seems  to  be  in  doubt 
upon  this  point.  She  only  ventures  to  hint  that  unless  we 
accept  her  gospel  there  is  danger  of  our  being  doomed  to  a 
second  experience  of  material  existence.  And  where,  pray, 
shall  we  do  our  work,  if  doomed  to  do  it  over  again,  unless 
the  effort  be  repeated  in  this  world  ?  Has  she  not  taught  us 
that  Jesus  failed  as  Adam,  and  so  had  to  be  re-incarnated  ? 
And  again,  if  we  may  be  doomed  to  a  second  experience  of 
mortal  existence,  why  not,  if  unfaithful,  to  a  third  and  a 
fourth  ?  Why  not,  also,  be  in  danger  of  sinking  to  the  plane 
of  bestial  life  ?  For  these  questions  our  oracle  has  no  answers. 
Having  taught  the  general  principle,  she  leaves  her  pupils  to 
work  out  such  applications  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  hardi- 
hood of  their  faith. 

Mrs.  Eddy  is  silent  touching  the  rapture,  the  song,  and  the 
exalted  praise  and  holy  service  of  the  heavenly  state.  Madame 
Blavatsky  speaks  out  plainly :  "What  between  truncated 
angels,  brass  trumpets,  golden  harps,  and  material  hell-fires, 
the  Christian  heaven  seems  like  a  fairy  scene  at  a  Christmas 
pantomime."  Mrs.  Eddy  is  less  candid  and  more  politic. 
She  does  not  denounce  orthodox  teaching  and  contradict  the 
Scriptures  on  these  points  as  she  does  on  so  many  others,  but 
she  does  not  discuss  particularly  the  question  of  the  future 
life  of  the  blessed.  Why  this  silence  touching  the  most  pre- 
cious hopes  which  the  gospel  brings  to  our  fallen  race  ?  Evi- 
dently, because  in  her  system  immortality  is  the  immortality 
of  God  himself,  and  nothing  else.  The  hope  of  Christian 
Scientism  is  the  hope  of  Buddhism,  of  Brahmanism,  and  of 
Pantheism.    It  is  to  be  merged  at  last  in  the  Divine  essence. 
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and  to  have  no  being  or  consciousness  distinct  from  God's. 
Such  a  hope  seems  to  be  flattering  to  our  self-importance  until 
it  is  examined  in  the  light  of  calm  reason,  and  then  it  is  seen 
that  it  is  not  one  whit  better  than  blank  atheism.  It  is  but 
another  form  of  the  doctrine  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep. 
God  himself,  in  any  wise,  knows  us  altogether,  and  Divine 
memory  will  register  our  fleeting  life.  If  our  human  person- 
ality is  at  last  to  disappear  or  be  merged  into  that  of  God, 
then  it  is  as  if  death  ushered  us  into  eternal  oblivion. 

Lastly,  in  this  comparison,  we  note  that  Christian  Scientism 
resembles  Buddhism  in  that  it  discounts  the  evidence  of  the 
material  senses,  and  makes  it  the  chief  effort  of  human  life  to 
escape  from  their  imperious  rule.  The  differences  between 
them  are  differences  of  terms,  and  even  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  only  apparent  and  superficial.  Both  agree  that  the  misery 
of  the  world  is  due  to  discord  between  the  soul  and  its  fleshly 
environment.  Mrs.  Eddy  bids  her  followers  discredit  the  tes- 
timony of  the  senses,  and  thus  attain  the  "consciousness  of  one- 
ness with  God."  Buddhism  teaches  that  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  senses  we  may  attain  nirvana,  or  complete  peace, 
which  is  entire  and  final  unconsciousness.  In  the  Hindoo 
fakir,  lying  on  his  back  in  the  scorching  sunshine  of  a  tropical 
summer,  his  face  plastered  with  mud,  in  which  he  has  sown 
seeds  which  must  germinate  before  his  painful  vigil  ends,  or 
standing  on  a  post  for  days  and  years  together  in  constant 
effort  to  silence  the  voice  of  his  rebellious  senses,  we  see  a 
spiritual  kinsman  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  followers.  The  latter 
teach  that  the  way  to  harmony,  which  is  their  term  for  nir- 
vana^ is  the  destruction  of  our  senses  by  the  denial  of  their 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  external  world  and  the  facts  of 
our  conscious  experience.  Both  are  aiming  at  the  destruction 
of  sin  and  misery  through  the  extinction  of  all  passion  and 
sensibility,  and  both  look  forward  to  a  state  in  which  all  ma- 
terial "illusions"  will  have  passed  away  forever. 

Compare  the  following  passages.  The  first  two  are  from 
Buddhistic  authorities.    One  is  quoted  by  Dr.  DuBose,  in  his 
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masterly  work  on  the  three  religions  of  China,  and  describes 
the  famous  meditation  of  Buddha  under  the  Bodhi  tree : 

"He  forced  his  mind  as  the  night  wore  on  to  a  strict  .sequence  of  thought, 
and  as  morning  dawned  the  hght  he  so  long  sought  broke  upon  him,  and 
he  reached  the  goal  of  absolute  intelligence  ;  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
sense,  perception  and  self,  he  has  broken  with  the  material  world,  and 
lives  in  eternity." 

The  second  is  from  that  favorite  classic  of  theosophists,  the 
Bhagavad  Ghiia,  and  describes  the  "indestructible  path"  en- 
tered by  those  who  are  "free  from  attachments,"  and  are  "la- 
boring- for  salvation  :" 

"He  who  closeth  all  the  doors  of  his  senses,  imprisoneth  his  mind  in  his 
heart,  fixeth  his  vital  powers  in  his  head,  standing  firm  in  meditation,  re- 
peating the  monosyllable  OM,  and  thus  continues  when  he  is  quitting  the 
body,  goeth  to  the  supreme  goal. ' ' 

These  two  passages,  observe,  are  from  recognized  heathen 
writers.  The  third  passage  I  quote  is  from  Mrs.  Eddy,  who 
claims  to  be  an  entirely  original  Christian  : 

"Detach  sense  from  the  body,  or  matter,  which  is  only  a  form  of  human 
belief,  and  you  may  learn  the  meaning  of  God,  or  Good,  and  the  nature  of 
the  innnutable  and  immortal.  Breaking  aimy  from  the  mutations  of  time 
and  sense,  ...  fixing  your  gaze  upon  the  realities  supernal,  you  may  rise 
to  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  Being,  even  as  the  bird  which  has  burst 
the  egg,  and  preens  its  wings  for  a  skyward  flight." 

This  passage  reminds  us,  also,  of  a  passage  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  Bhagavad  Ghita^  in  which  Krishna  advises  that  for 
the  soul's  purification  one  should 

"Practice  meditation  with  his  mind  fixed  on  one  point,  the  modifications 
of  the  thinking  principle  controlled,  and  the  action  of  the  senses  and  organs 
restrained.  Keeping  his  body,  head  and  neck  firm  and  erect,  with  mind 
determined,  and  gaze  directed  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  without  looking  in 
any  direction,  with  heart  at  peace  and  free  from  fear,  the  Yogee  should 
remain,  .  .  .  his  thoughts  controlled,  and  heart  fixed  on  me.  The  devotee 
of  controlled  mind,  who  thus  always  bringeth  his  heart  to  rest  in  the  Su- 
preme, reacheth  that  tranquilit}^  the  supreme  assimilation  with  me." 

By  "the  spiritual  consciousness  of  Being,"  it  is  plain  Mrs. 
Eddy  means  just  what  the  Buddhist  does  by  "absolute  intelli- 
gence," "tranquility,"  and  "assimilation"  with  Krishna,  which 
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latter  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  "Christos  Principle"  of  theo- 
sophy ;  and  by  "breaking  away  from  the  mutations  of  time 
and  sense,"  she  means  just  what  the  Buddhist  does  by  becom- 
ing "freed  from  the  bondage  of  sense,  perception  and  self." 
In  order  to  do  either,  we  must  act  upon  the  Buddhistic  plan, 
shutting  the  door  and  silencing  the  voice  of  the  senses,  and  so 
"breaking  with  the  material  world." 

No  ingenuity  of  forced  exposition,  and  no  argument,  how- 
ever plausible,  can  convince  any  rational  soul  that  all  this 
heathenism  is  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The 
labored  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  tribe  to  reconcile 
their  borrowed  philosophy  with  the  plain  and  unequivocal 
statements  of  Holy  Writ, — which  reconciliation  need  not 
trouble  them  at  all,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  they  do  not  regard 
the  Scriptures  as  "in  any  special  sense  inspired," — are  only 
useful  in  blunting  the  sense  of  shock  which  the  neophyte  must 
inevitably  experience  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  high 
doctrines  of  the  new  revelation.  Christian  Scientists  claim  to 
be  Christian,  and  profess  reverence  for  that  Revelation  with- 
out which  there  would  be  no  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  but 
after  the  first  few  lessons  are  learned,  and  the  beginner  is  able 
to  subscribe  the  doctrine  that  God  is  all,  and  that  matter  and 
sin  are  unrealities,  the  road  to  "harmony"  is  plain,  and  all 
pretense  of  loyalty  to  Christ  may  be  dropped. 

The  doctrine  of  personal  devils  and  of  personal  angels,  Mrs. 
Eddy  waives  aside  without  ceremony  and  without  explanation. 
She  cannot,  of  course,  admit  that  there  is  any  other  personal 
being  in  the  Universe  when  she  has  refused  to  allow  us  to 
think  of  men  as  persons.  Accordingly,  she  informs  us  that 
our  angels  are  "God's  impartations  to  man, — not  messengers^ 
or  persons,  but  messages  of  the  true  idea  of  divinity,  .  .  .  up- 
ward soaring  thoughts."  This  is  conclusive,  and  not  to  be 
denied.  As  to  devils,  she  gets  rid  of  the  whole  dark  hierarchy 
of  hell  by  the  simplest  possible  operation.  She  merely  decap- 
itates the  words  that  stand  for  them,  and  Satan,  the  Devil,  be- 
comes abstract  <?z/z7,  while  his  fellow-angels  of  darkness  become 
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evils.  Christian  Science  thus  delivers  its  followers  from  all 
necessity  of  taking  precautions  against  Satan's  devices,  not 
only  depriving  Beelzebub  of  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
but  annihilating  him  altogether. 

We  will  conclude  this  examination  by  noticing  briefly  Mrs. 
Eddy's  teaching  in  regard  to  the  sacraments  and  prayer. 

Obviously,  in  a  system  which  has  for  its  supreme  tenet  the 
unreality  of  the  external  world,  there  is  no  room  for  any  sacra- 
ments in  which  material  symbols  are  used.  Water,  if  used  in 
baptism,  and  bread  and  wine,  if  used  in  the  eucharist,  would 
tend  of  themselves  to  upset  the  whole  system  by  keeping  alive 
some  faith  in  a  material  world.  Hence  Mrs.  Eddy's  definition 
of  baptism  is  "purification  from  error,"  and  "submergence  in 
Truth,"  both  of  which  are  accomplished  by  accepting  her 
doctrines.  As  to  baptism,  she  quotes  2  Cor.  v.  :  8,  as  intimat- 
ing, also,  that  the  only  baptism  which  she  believes  in  is  avS- 
similation  with  the  Universal  Life.  So,  also,  as  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Her  "eucharist  is  spiritual  communion  with  the  one 
God ;"  her  Bread,  which  "cometh  down  from  heaven,"  is 
Truth.  Her  "cup  is  the  cross,"  her  wine  the  "inspiration  of 
Love, — the  draught  our  Master  drank,  and  commended  to  his 
followers."  ^ 

Of  prayer,  as  understood  by  Christians  generally,  there  can 
be  none  in  any  system  which  regards  man's  mentality  as  an 
emanation  from  God,  and  destined  to  be  absorbed  into  its 
source.  Madame  Blavatsky,  speaking  for  theosophists,  is  per- 
fectly candid.  "Being  well-occupied  persons,  we  can  hardly 
afford,"  she  tells  us,  "to  lose  time  in  addressing  verbal  prayers 
to  a  pure  abstraction.  .  .  .  We  cannot  pray  to  the  Absolute  .  . 
therefore  we  try  to  replace  fruitless  and  useless  prayer  by  me- 
ritorious and  good-producing  actions." ^  With  this  view  Mrs. 
Eddy  is  in  perfect  accord.  The  doctrine  of  pardon,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  is  discarded  by  her,  is  vitally  connected 
with  the  duty  of  prayer.  That  God  does,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, pardon  sin  in  answer  to  prayer,  has  been  in  all  ages  a 
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cardinal  doctrine  of  the  church.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  par- 
ticulars which  differentiates  the  religion  of  Christ  from  Budd- 
hism. The  Buddhist,  aside  from  the  difficulty  of  addressing 
prayers  to  a  pure  abstraction,  does  not  believe  in  pardon.  He 
recognizes  his  subjection  to  the  law  of  an  inexorable  karma, 
or  retribution,  which  visits  upon  the  soul  in  its  present  state 
of  existence  the  consequences  of  all  sins  committed  in  a  for- 
mer, and  will  visit  upon  it  in  its  future  life  the  results  of  sins 
unexpiated  by  the  sufferings  of  this.  Did  he  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal God,  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  change  this  law  of 
karma,  through  which  the  Divine  justice  operates  in  every 
age,  and  upon  every  plane  of  existence.  His  only  plan  of 
salvation  is  to  extinguish  his  passions  and  desires,  and,  by 
avoiding  new  sins,  to  exhaust  the  accumulated  karma  of  his 
past  lives,  and  so  at  last  to  enter  nirvana.  And  Mrs.  Eddy's 
doctrine  is  the  same. 

"The  destruction  of  sin,"  she  affirms,  "is  the  divine  method  of  pardon. 
Divine  life  destroys  death,  truth  destroys  error,  love  destroys  hate.  Being 
destroyed,  sin  needs  no  other  form  of  forgivgness.  Does  not  God's  par- 
don, destroying  any  one  sin,  prophesy  and  involve  the  destruction  of  all 
sin?"i 

It  is  not  "scientific"  to  believe  that  God  discriminates  be- 
tween the  objects  of  his  mercy.  If  he  saves  one  soul,  he  must 
save  all.  In  the  same  strain,  Mr.  Mason  declares,  quoting 
"our  Teacher," 

That  "by  the  destruction  of  sin,  every  one  must  at  some  time  be  freed 
from  it.  .  .  ,  Man  can  never  be  lost,  nor  can  he  ever  cease  to  exist.  But 
if  he  is  a  wilful  sinner  he  will  suffer  until  the  chastening  or  natural  result 
of  the  broken  law  has  become  so  severe  that  he  will  seek  the  repose  and 
happiness  of  right  doing. 

From  which,  it  must  be  evident  that  there  is  little  room 
for  prayer  in  the  system  of  Christian  Scientism. 

Hence  it  follows  that  in  their  system  prayer  is  nothing  but 
an  egoistic  meditation,  resembling  a  Buddhistic  formula, 
without  petition  or  thanksgiving.  "The  Infinite  cannot  do 
less  than  bestow  all  good,  since  he  is  unchanging  wisdom  and 
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love,"  declares  Pope  Mary ;  and  this  being  so,  she  hesitates  to 
approve  any  definite  requests  in  prayer.  True,  our  petitions 
may  have  some  subjective  effect.  The  broadest  of  Christians 
will  admit  so  much.  But  we  must  not  imagine  that  God  is  in 
any  wise  affected  by  our  prayers.  "We  can  perhaps  do  more 
for  ourselves  by  our  petitions  ;  but  the  All-Perfect  does  not 
grant  them  simply  on  the  ground  of  lip-service" — the  oppo- 
site, of  course,  being  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  the  premises. 
Our  Lord  commended  importunity  in  prayer.  But  Mrs.  Eddy 
is  wiser  than  he. 

"Goodness  alone  reaches  the  demonstration  of  truth,"  she  says,  "The 
habit  of  pleading  with  the  Divine  Mind,  as  one  pleads  with  a  human  being, 
perpetuates  the  belief  in  God  as  humanly  circumscribed, — an  error  which 
impedes  spiritual  growth." 

Here  is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  By  inducing  her  fol- 
lowers to  surrender  the  habit  of  asking  God  for  needed  grace, 
she  will  succeed  in  cutting  up  all  rational  faith  by  the  roots. 
So  long  as  they  continue  to  repeat  such  humble  ascriptions  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  as  God's  saints  in  all  ages  have  been 
wont  to  use,  they  will  be  proof  against  her  vague  doctrines  in 
regard  to  the  conglomerate  abstractions  which  she  would  fain 
substitute  for  the  God  and  Savior  revealed  in  the  Word  of 
truth.  She  proceeds,  therefore,  to  argue  against  prayer  with 
as  much  cogency  of  logic  as  a  Voltaire  or  a  Tom  Payne  ever 
exhibited. 

"God  is  Love.  Can  we  ask  Him  to  be  more?  God  is  Intelligence.  Can 
we  inform  the  Infinite  Mind,  or  tell  him  anything  he  does  not  comprehend  ? 
Do  we  hope  to  change  perfection  ?  Shall  we  plead  for  more  at  the  open 
fount,  which  always  pours  forth  more  than  we  receive?  Does  spoken 
prayer  bring  us  nearer  the  source  of  all  existence  and  blessedness?" 

Of  course  not,  we  are  to  understand.  This  would  be  but 
asking  God  to  be  God,  and  would  therefore  be  but  a  vain  repe- 
tition. It  would  be  to  "stand  before  the  blackboard  and  ask  the 
principle  of  mathematics  to  work  out  the  problem."  It  is  not 
a  sensible  thing  to  do,  this  thing  of  pleading  for  pardon  and 
asking  a  liberal  outpouring  of  benefactions.    "It  is  only 
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necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  God's  rule,  in  order  to  receive 
a  blessing." 

True  prayer,  according  to  this  new  reformer,  is  "the  habit- 
ual struggle  to  be  good."  To  enter  into  our  closet,  means  to 
enter  "the  sanctuary  of  Spirit,  whose  door  shuts  out  sinful 
sense,  but  opens  to  Truth,  Life,  and  Loye."  There  can  be  no 
real  prayer  in  the  spiritual  exercises  of  those  who  refuse  to 
obey  the  new  gospel.  They  deliberately  refuse  to  enter  into 
their  closets  !  Moreover,  the  world  at  large  is  making  a  grave 
mistake  in  uttering  audible  prayers.  In  order  to  pray  aright, 
we  must  "close  the  lips  and  silence  the  material  senses."  This 
was  a  part  of  the  matter  which  the  poor  carpenter  of  Nazareth 
did  not  know  enough  to  explain.  But  Mrs.  Eddy,  having 
quenched  her  soul's  thirst  by  studying  Buddhism,  has  a  "Mas- 
ter thought"  which  makes  her  wiser  than  the  ancients.  In 
the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  Jesus  approved  audible  prayers, 
himself  prayed  aloud,  and  gave  to  his  disciples  a  form  of  prayer. 
But,  says  Mrs.  Eddy,  while  "audible  prayer  is  impressive," 
and  "gives  momentary  solemnity  and  elevation  to  thought," 
it  cannot  produce  "any  lasting  benefit,"  its  motives  embracing 
"too  much  error  to  greatly  forward  Christian  sentiment." 
Here,  also,  is  evident  the  Satanic  method  in  her  madness. 
She  vSees  that  if  any  man  or  woman  prays  as  Jesus  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray,  such  a  person  will  not  be  likely  to  heed  her 
teachings.  Hence  she  urges  gravely  that  such  prayer  "gives 
occasion  for  reaction  unfavorable  to  spiritual  growth," — /. 
for  advancement  in  her  way  of  thinking, — and  "militates 
against  sober  resolve,  and  a  wholesome  perception  of  God's 
requirements."  Such  "wholesome  perception"  must,  of  neces- 
sity, include  the  conviction  that  our  chief  duty  is  to  take  Sci- 
ence and  Health  as  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice. 
x\nd  having  argued  against  prayer  in  such  fashion,  she  in- 
dulges in  a  little  mild  ridicule  of  orthodox  prayer.  She  hints 
that  it  is  usually  a  self-satisfied  ventilation  of  fervent  senti- 
ments, and  declares  that  it  makes  us  hypocrites  and  leads  us 
into  temptation,  etc. 
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Much  that  she  says  about  prayer  is  true  aud  just,  and  were 
it  not  in  an  essay  against  all  real  prayer,  would  serve  some 
good  purpose.  But  prayer  that  is  not  petition  is  not  prayer 
at  all.  It  may  be  praise  or  thanksgiving,  both  of  which  are 
required  and  are  indispensable  ;  but  it  is  not  prayer.  Our 
Lord  himself  defines  it  as  asking,  and  whenever  sinful  man 
ceases  to  ask,  he  will  cease  to  receive  the  grace  he  needs.  No 
amount  of  sentimental  desire  and  devout  meditation  can  avail 
to  substitute  this  duty.  It  is  a  primary  law  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  :  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive." 

How  Mrs.  Eddy  would  have  us  pray,  we  may  understand 
from  her  new  version  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  of  all  her  efforts  to  translate  the  Scriptures 
into  the  "new  tongue"  of  Christian  Science  : 
Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven. 

Our  Father  mid  Mother  God^  all-harmonious^ 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Adorable  One^ 
Thy  kingdom  come. 

Ever  just  and  omnipotent. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Thy  supremacy  appears  as  matter  disappears. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ; 

Thou  Jillest  our  famished  affections  ; 
And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

And  love  is  reflected  in  love. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil ; 

And  leavest  us  not  in  temptation^  but  freest  us  from  sin^ 
sickness  and  death  ; 
For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  for- 
ever. Amen. 

For  Thou,  art  all  Substance.,  Life.,  Truth  and  Love  for- 
ever.   So  be  it. 
This  italicized  version  is  a  "scientific"  prayer.    It  elimi- 
nates the  heaven  of  ignorant  Christian  faith,  and  gives  us 
instead  the  disappearance  of  matter.    Instead  of  asking  deliv- 
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era  nee  from  all  evil  and  all  temptation,  it  acknowledges  actual 
deliverance,  not  only  from  temptation  and  from  evil,  but  also 
from  sin,  sickness  and  death  ;  and  instead  of  ascribing  to  God 
sovereignty  over  the  universe,  it  pronounces  him  to  be  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  life,  substance,  truth,  and  love  in  the  uni- 
verse forever.  It  is  no  longer  a  prayer,  but  a  creed,  and  such 
a  creed  as  no  intelligent  and  sane  Christian  can  ever  accept. 

Christian  Science  is  a  science  which  is  based  not  upon  facts, 
but  upon  irrational  assumptions ;  a  religion  which  reduces 
God  to  an  abstraction,  and  makes  rational  worship  an  impos- 
sibility ;  a  Christianity  which,  after  dishonoring  Christ  by 
every  possible  denial  of  his  word,  presents  him  to  us  a  Savior 
who  disappeared  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  never  more  to 
reappear  among  men.  It  is,  in  fine,  a  philosophy  without 
reason,  a  theology  without  a  God,  a  faith  without  a  hope,  a 
religion  without  worship,  and  a  Christianity  without  a  Christ. 

Graham,  N,  C.  Wm.  P.  McCorklE. 


III.  THE  PERSONAL  CHRIST,  THE  GOSPEIv  FOR 

OUR  TIME. 


From  the  spiritual  side  of  our  age  it  stands  confessed  an  age 
of  scepticism.  The  testimony  of  others  and  the  observation  of 
each  one  of  us  affirms  that  there  is  a  profound  and  wide-spread 
unsettlement  of  soul  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  truths  of 
religion,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  existence  of  the 
so-called  spiritual  faculties  by  which  alone  these  truths  can 
be  perceived.  The  manifestation  of  this  doubt  takes  the  form 
of  uncertainty  rather  than  of  positive  denial ;  of  general  scep- 
ticism rather  than  of  specific  infidelity.  It  not  only  chal- 
lenges particular  doctrines,  such  as  the  Being  of  God,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  the  possibility  of  a  future  life,  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked  :  but  it  presents  itself  every- 
where, asking  for  a  reason  in  the  shape  of  a  scientific  demon- 
stration. The  answers  which  have  been  given  to  these,  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  man's  inner  life,  are  declared  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  without  foundation.  It  is  claimed  that 
all  of  these  and  kindred  questions  remain  unsolved. 

The  doubting  spirit  of  to-day  is  severe  but  not  bitter ;  rest- 
less but  not  frivolous.  It  is  not  that  spirit  of  mocking  athe- 
ism such  as  Bishop  Butler  described  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  which  led  people  of  discernment  to  set  up  religion 
"as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,"  but  the  unbe- 
lieving spirit  of  our  day  takes  itself  very  seriously  ;  it  is  also 
keenly  intellectual,  nobly  artistic,  and  splendidly  humane. 
Many  of  its  advocates  take  high  rank  in  science  ;  they  are 
unsurpassed  in  literature ;  are  numbered  among  the  most 
astute  and  painstaking  politicians,  and  sometimes  claim  to 
possess  the  highest  culture  of  the  religious  school  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Modern  thought,  whether  expressed  in 
terms  of  science,  or  general  literature,  or  even  in  much  that 
claims  the  name  of  religious,  supports  this  indictment.  Phy- 
sical science,  with  purblind  infatuation,  refusing  to  recognize 
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the  fact  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  truth,  and  different 
faculties  and  methods  of  pursuit,  claims  to  tread  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Creator,  examines  minutely  his  handiwork,  and 
finds  no  trace  nor  suggestion  of  so-called  spiritual  phenomena. 
"The  world,"  it  is  claimed,  "is  made  up  of  atoms  and  ether, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  ghosts."  The  spirit  of  this  school 
tacitly  divides  all  beliefs  which  are  held  among  men  into  two 
classes  :  Those  which  are  supported  by  scientific  proofs,  and 
these  must  be  accepted ;  and  those  which  are  not  thus  sup- 
ported, and  these  must  either  be  rejected  or  may  safely  and 
properly  be  disregarded  as  matters  of  no  consequence.  More- 
over, current  literature  is  saturated  with  this  religious  incerti- 
tude. There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  religious  current  in  the  litera- 
ture of  to-day.  But  in  much  of  it,  and  in  some  that  is  quasi- 
religious,  there  is  hardly  any  definite  religious  belief.  Some 
authors  have  taken  the  rich  colors  of  Biblical  thought  and 
Biblical  characters  and  used  them  to  paint  forms  of  other 
than  the  Christ, — forms  sometimes  as  shadowy  and  indefinite 
as  the  shapeless  shapes  of  Milton's  fancy.  Others  again  have 
evoked  magical  and  charming  forms  to  float  above  an  abyss 
of  disenchantment  and  nothingness. 

To  illustrate,  I  refer  to  the  lay  sermons  and  essays  of  Huxley 
and  Tyndall,  where  scepticism  appears  militant  and  trenchant. 
I  have  only  to  hint  at  the  fragmentary  but  majestic  life  philoso- 
phies of  Carlyle  and  Emerson.  Over  Carlyle  hangs  forever 
the  shadow  of  a  moody  tempest,  full  of  darkness  and  tumult 
and  muttering  thunder ;  over  Emerson  the  spirit  of  imagina- 
tive scepticism  floats  like  a  cumulus  of  evening  vapors,  lumi- 
nous and  beautiful,  alluringly  transfigured, 

"In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun." 

I  have  but  to  recall  the  scepticism  at  once  inimical,  idealistic 
and  dogmatic  which  pervades  the  vivid  and  picturesque  studies 
of  Renan  and  Froude.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  penetrative  and 
intelligent  critiques  of  Scherer  and'  Morley,  where  it  adheres 
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with  proud  but  illogical  persisteuce  to  the  ethical  consequences 
of  the  faith  with  which  logic  has  broken. 

The  scepticism  of  our  literature  is  perhaps  more  insidious 
in  the  form  of  the  modern  novel.  Even  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  such  writers  as  Zola  and  Thomas  Hardy, — repre- 
senting unflinchingly  the  school  of  Naturalism, — will  evidence 
how  in  them  scepticism  speaks  with  a  harsh  and  menacing 
accent  of  the  emptiness  of  all  life  and  the  futility  of  all  en- 
deavor. In  the  psychological  romances  of  George  Elliot  and 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  it  holds  the  mirror  up  to  human  na- 
ture to  disclose  a  face  darkened  with  inconsolable  regret  for 
lost  dreams.  Current  fiction  in  its  more  superficial  form,  be- 
trays its  scepticism  by  a  serene,  unconscious  disregard  of  the 
part  which  religion  plays  in  real  life.  In  how  many  of  the 
lighter  novels  of  the  day  do  we  find  any  recognition,  even  be- 
tween the  lines,  of  the  influence  which  the  idea  of  God  or  its 
absence,  the  practice  of  prayer  or  its  neglect,  actually  exercise 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  men  ? 

In  the  poetry  of  to-day  we  again  hear  the  voice  of  this  scep- 
ticism, and  hear  it  clearly.  As  another  says,  "lyisten  to  the 
sonorous  chantings  as  they  come  from  France,  and  we  hear 
either  the  celebrations  of  the  unknown  and  mighty  tyrant 
who  agitates  them  endlessly  for  his  own  amusement,  or  else 
the  sounding  of  the  delicate  lyrics  that  sing  of  defeat  in  life, 
and  man's  thirst  for  annihilation."  If  we  turn  to  our  English 
tongue,  we  hear  Matthew  Arnold,  with  cool,  sad,  melodious 
tones,  confessing, — 

"Forgive  me,  Masters  of  the  mind, 

At  whose  behest  I  long  ago 
So  much  unlearned,  so  much  resigned — 

I  come  not  here  to  be  j^our  foe  ; 
I  seek  these  anchorites  not  in  ruth, 
To  curse  and  to  deny  your  truth  ; — 

Not  as  their  friend,  or  child,  I  speak, 
But  as  on  some  far  northern  strand. 

Thinking  of  his  own  gods,  a  Greek, 
In  pity  and  mournful  awe  might  stand 

Before  a  fallen  Runic  Stone, — 

For  both  were  faiths,  and  both  are  gone." 
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Only  a  poetic  song,  you  say  :  Yes,  only  a  poet's  song,  but 
how  many  souls  to-day  are  feeling  the  same  vague  sadness,  as, 
standing  by  the  fair  shrines  of  immortal  desire  and  aspiration 
and  of  a  traditional  faith,  they  see  the  ancient  land-marks  dis- 
appearing in  the  onward  waves,  silently  creeping  or  surging 
with  sombre  music  out  of  the  vast  deep  of  doubt, — 

"The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  Sea." 

But  possibly  the  most  serious  form  of  current  unbelief  is 
that  found  in  our  Christian  Congregations.  I  refer  to  the 
spirit  of  criticism  abroad  in  the  church.  A  criticism  which 
undertakes  to  review  and  revise  the  integrity,  the  authenticity, 
the  literary  features  and  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writings. 
I  come  not  here  with  the  proud  boast  of  "expert"  in  these 
matters.  I  confess  that  in  my  limited  study  in  this  field,  I 
have  become  confused.  Prof.  Edwin  Bissle  speaks  for  me, 
touching  the  whole  subject.  He  says  :  "We  have  seen  one 
scheme  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  Genesis  and  its  com- 
panion books  give  place  in  quick  succession  to  another,  until 
it  would  seem  the  very  limit  of  possible  combinations  had 
been  reached,"  and  we  are  left  in  confusion  amid  the  wrangling 
of  the  schools.  I  believe  that  in  spite  of  my  tender  and  jealous 
regard  for  my  mother's  Bible,  I  would  not  impose  an  unreason- 
able restriction  upon  the  reverent  and  scholarly  investigation 
of  its  every  claim.  Nevertheless,  I  am  troubled  at  the  icono- 
clastic spirit  of  that  class  of  critics  which  comprehensively  we 
call  the  Destructive  School.  "That  school  which  challenges 
the  gem  of  a  plenary  inspiration  set  in  the  crown  of  scripture, 
which  avows  that  the  pentateuch  as  we  have  it  is  simply  a 
five-fold  imposition,  a  neatly  written  composite  of  mingled 
cleverness  and  fraud.  That  school  which  leaves  us  nothing 
of  patriarchal  history  except  some  floating  myths  ;  nothing  of 
Mosaic  history,  except  some  scattered  debris  borne  downward 
on  the  heaving  waters  of  a  beclouded  tide ;  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment properly  speaking,  practically  nothing.  A  criticism 
which  readjusts  the  whole  idea  of  the  ancient  sacrifice  on  a 
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different  plane,  and  proposes  for  it  a  totally  different  aim.  A 
criticism  which  altogether  leaves  the  history  of  redemption 
without  an  orderly  beginning  and  without  a  sufficient  end.  A 
criticism  which,  denying  the  one  fitting  consummation  of  the 
national  life  and  religion  of  Israel  to  be  Jesus,  the  Christ,  of 
the  seed  of  David,  whose  day  Abraham  saw  and  was  glad,  and 
declares  the  intention  of  the  whole  thing  was  a  prophecy  of  the 
political  catastrophe  which  overtook  the  Jewish  state  seventy 
years  after  our  era  began."  And  what  is  the  influence  of  such 
leaven  as  this  among  the  people  ?  Is  it  not  true  the  masses 
of  men  are  being  affected  with  the  spirit  of  these  teachings? 
As  a  result,  do  not  we  on  every  hand  encounter  uncertainty 
of  view,  restlessness  of  spirit,  and  impatience  with  the  old 
doctrines  and  the  old  applications  of  the  principles  of  the  word 
of  God?  I  very  greatly  fear  that  in  the  minds  of  many  repre- 
sentative people  of  our  congregations  the  Scriptures  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  "the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice." The  conviction  of  some  of  them,  plainly  stated,  is  that 
the  doctrines  of  these  Scriptures,  both  of  the  New^  Testament 
and  the  Old,  are  but  the  imperfect  utterances  of  half-taught 
enthusiasts,  and  their  application  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously; 
or  else  they  were  intended  only  for  local  application  in  point 
of  time  and  people,  and  so  need  not, — nay,  must  not,  fetter  us 
in  the  larger  liberty  and  boasted  humanitarianism  of  our  time. 
With  unflinching  hand  we  may  now  lay  hold  of  the  Ark  of 
God  without  fear  of  judgment. 

If  these  things  are  true,  then  it  cannot  seem  strange  that 
the  historical  creeds  of  the  church  should  suffer.  It  is  true, 
and  no  intelligent  man  will  deny  it,  these  venerable  symbols 
are  in  many  minds  almost  contemptuously  regarded.  To  some 
they  are  nothing  better  than  magnificent  mausoleums,  in  which 
are  enshrined  the  genius  of  their  authors ;  to  others  they  are 
only  the  inperfect  utterances  of  the  mind  of  the  church  in  the 
days  before  her  swaddling  clothes  were  taken  away,  and  her 
infancy  gave  place  to  intellectual  manhood.  Amid  all  this 
confusion  and  destruction,  let  us  not  forget  the  further  and 
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significant  fact  that  there  has  not  yet  arisen  a  constructive 
g-eniiis  capable  of  bnilding  the  torn  down  and  scattered  stones 
of  truth  into  a  temple  sufficiently  unique  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
his  contemporaries. 

Unquestionably,  our  age  stands  in  doubt ;  such  is  its  spirit- 
ual character.  And  so  ominous  is  it  that  some  pious  minds 
find  therein  the  fulfilment  of  the  Apostle's  prediction  that 
"Kvil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving 
and  being  deceived  ;"  or  again,  "The  Spirit  speaketh  ex- 
pressly, that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils." 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  which  I  have  sadly  enough  confessed, 
are  there  no  symptoms  which  seem  to  promise  better  things  ? 
I  believe  there  are.  I  incline  to  look  upon  "the  sunnier  side 
of  doubt."  In  brief  order  I  will  submit  some  of  the  signs 
which  seem  to  me  to  promise  us  a  better  state  of  things. 

Strangely  enough  it  may  seem,  I  find  my  first  hopeful 
sign  in  the  general,  yea,  the  universal  sadness  of  our  time. 
We  have  seen  how  deep  and  widespread  is  the  wave  of  scepti- 
cism :  I  raise  the  question, — What  is  the  result  of  all  this  un- 
belief? Are  men  happy  because  of  it?  Nay,  there  is  ac- 
knowledged discontent  and  pain  everywhere.  Says  an  ob- 
servant student  of  the  times,  "Never,  I  believe,  have  men 
been  more  universally  sad  than  in  the  present  hour."  For 
the  most  part,  modern  doubt  shows  a  sad  and  pain-drawn  face, 
heavy  with  grief  and  dark  with  apprehension.  The  pessim- 
ism which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  scepticism  is  a  cry  of  suf- 
fering. 

But  conscious  and  exquisite  pain  is  not  only  a  warning  of 
disease,  but  a  sign  of  life  as  well.  If  despair  is  settling  like  a 
storm  cloud  in  the  night  over  the  souls  of  men,  "why  despair, 
unless,  indeed,  because  man  in  his  very  nature  and  inmost 
essence  is  framed  for  an  immortal  hope."    As  Van  Dyke^  de- 

^In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  "The  Yale  Lec- 
tures on  Preaching  for  1896,"  by  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  of  the  Brick 
Church,  New  York  City,  and  now  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company  in 
book  fgrm  under  the  title,         Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt. — J.  T.  P. 
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clares,  "No  other  creature  is  filled  with  disgust  and  anger  by 
mere  recognition  of  its  own  environment  and  the  realization 
of  its  own  destiny.  This  strange  issue  of  a  purely  physical 
evolution  in  a  profound  revolt  against  itself  is  incredibly  mi- 
raculous. Can  a  vast  universe  of  atoms  and  ether,  unfolding 
out  of  darkness  into  darkness,  produce  at  some  point  in  its 
progress,  and  that  point  apparently  the  highest,  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  with  its  partially  discovered  processes  and 
resentful  grief  at  its  dimly  foreseen  ends  ?"  There  are  but 
two  solutions  which  really  face  the  facts.  One  is  the  black 
unspeakable  creed,  that  the  source  of  all  things  is  an  unknown, 
mocking,  malignant  power,  whose  last  and  most  cruel  jest  is 
the  misery  of  disenchanted  man.  The  other  is  the  hopeful 
creed  that  the  very  pain  which  man  suffers  when  his  spiritual 
nature  is  denied,  is  proof  that  it  exists,  and  is  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline by  which  a  loving  God  would  lead  man  to  himself. 
Let  the  world  judge  which  is  the  more  reasonable  faith  ;  for 
my  part,  I  will  cling  to  the  creed  of  hope  ;  and  see  in  the 
shadow  that  doubt  casts  the  evidence  of  a  light  behind  it. 

I  find  a  second  hopeful  sign  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
finest  minds  are  to-day  recoiling  from  the  voice  of  absolute 
scepticism.  In  his  book,  The  Return  to  Faith^  Prof.  A.  C. 
Armstrong,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  cautious  students  of  philoso- 
phy, has  noted  with  care  the  indications  that  "the  day  of 
doubt  is  drawing  to  a  close."  Such  a  statesman  as  Signor 
Crispi  does  not  iiesitate  to  cut  loose  from  his  former  atheistic 
connections  and  declare  that  "the  belief  in  God  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  the  healthy  life  of  the  people,  while  atheism 
puts  in  it  the  germ  of  irreparable  decay."  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd, 
a  noted  sociologist  of  England,  assures  us  that  "since  man  be- 
came a  social  creature,  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
character  has  become  subordinate  to  the  development  of  his 
religious  character,"  and  concludes  "that  religion  affords  the 
only  permanent  sanction  for  progress."  Romanes,  the  famous 
biologist,  who  once  professed  the  most  absolute  rejection  of 
revealed,  and  the  most  unqualified  scepticism  of  natural  reli- 
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gion,  thinks  his  way  soberly  back  from  the  painful  void  to  a 
position  where  he  confesses  that  "it  is  reasonable  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian believer,"  and  dies  in  the  full  communion  of  the  church 
of  Jesus. 

All  along-  the  line  we  see  men  who  once  thought  it  neces- 
sary, desirable,  to  abandon  forever  the  soul's  abode  of  faith  in 
the  unseen,  returning  by  many  and  devious  ways  from  the  far 
country  of  doubt,  driven  by  homesickness  and  hunger  to  seek 
some  path  which  shall  at  least  bring  them  in  sight  of  the 
Father's  house. 

In  the  same  connection,  we  must  not  overlook  a  third  fact, — 
as  an  able  writer  points  it  out  to  us, — viz  :  the  sublime  con- 
tradiction between  the  unhappy  view  of  man  "as  the  hero  of 
a  lamentable  drama,"  and  the  doctrine  that  it  is  his  supreme 
duty  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  humanity.  "How," 
inquires  he,  "shall  we  explain  the  splendid  courage  and  pa- 
tience of  the  ethical  instinct  of  mankind,  without  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  faith  in  God  and  man's  responsibility  to  him  ?" 
How  strangely  contradictory  for  men  to  love  truth  and  justice 
and  moral  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same  time  suspect  that  them- 
selves are  the  products  of  a  nature  which  is  blind  and  dumb 
and  heartless.  "Never  have  the  obligations  of  self-restraint, 
and  helpfulness,  and  equity,  and  universal  brotherhood  been 
preached  more  fervently  than  by  some  of  the  English  Agnos- 
tics," and  I  might  add,  by  some  of  our  American  Agnostics 
as  well. 

A  fourth  ground  of  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  teaching 
which  comes  from  the  history  of  the  formulation  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  I^et  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Theology  in  every 
department  of  it  is  the  outcome  of  agitation  and  conflict,  not 
passive  inactivity.  In  his  Ctire  of  Soiils^  Ian  Maclyaren  says 
truthfully,  "The  history  of  doctrine  is  rather  in  the  way  of  a 
series  of  circles  than  of  a  straight  line,  each  circle  as  a  rule 
having  its  four  segments.  There  is  the  predoctrinal  period, 
when  truth  is  held  in  solution,  we  may  almost  say  sentiment- 
ally, before  it  has  crystalized.    The  Christian  simply  believes 
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in  Christ,  lives  with  him,  learns  from  him,  loves  him,  follows 
him  to  death,  and  yet  the  church  has  not  formulated  her  creed. 
Then  comes  a  period,  when,  under  pressure  of  speculation  or 
the  attack  of  unbelief,  the  church  pauses  in  the  current  of  her 
emotions  and  inquires  what  she  believes.  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully, with  fierce  intellectual  tumult  and  often  disgraceful 
commotions,  the  church  discovers  her  mind,  and  formulates 
her  doctrine.  This  period  has  been  succeeded  by  the  age  of 
scholasticism,  a  period  characterized  by  unexpected  applica- 
tions, hair-splitting  distinctions;  cold  metaphysical  discussions 
take  the  place  of  truth  flowing  molten  from  hearts  fired  with 
divine  love.  Then  comes  reversion,  when  the  church,  weary 
of  the  heartlessness  of  refined  and  icy  forms,  goes  back  to  her 
first  love,  and  in  confusion  and  grief,  assumes  again  Peter's  posi- 
tion and  exclaims,  'Lord,  unto  whom  can  we  go  but  unto  thee? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  everlasting  life.'  "  Some  observant 
minds  believe  the  church  is  upon  the  eve  of  this  last  period, 
reverting  to  simple,  adoring  adherence  to  the  Person,  the  work, 
and  authority  of  her  divine  Master  and  his  apostles.  I  cannot 
agree  that  this  will  prove  a  loss,  nay,  it  will  prove  an  inesti- 
mable gain  ;  but  before  it  comes  the  battle  must  be  fought,  and 
the  Lord  must  "put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men." 

These  several  signs,  if  accounted  no  more  than  rif tings  in 
the  cloud,  are  yet  reassuring.  But  for  the  consummation  of 
their  promise  there  must  be  some  sure  method.  The  supreme 
question  of  the  hour,  back  of  and  more  fundamental  than  any 
political  or  social  economy,  is,  What  Gospel  shall  be  preached 
that  will  have  in  it  the  certain  power  to  dispel  the  unbelief 
and  lift  the  shadow  from  the  souls  of  men  ? 

In  looking  for  such  a  gospel,  how  hoarsely  does  the  pes- 
simistic doctrine  of  Max  Nordau  grate  upon  us,  as  in  his  cu- 
rious book,  Degeneration^  he  tells  us  that  there  is  no  cure  but 
in  social  and  individual  degeneration.  Says  he,  "We  have 
become  a  race  of  degenerates."  The  trouble  with  us  and  our 
time  is  not  a  loss  of  faith,  but  a  fatal  increase  of  nervous  irri- 
tability produced  by  the  strain  of  an  intricate  civilization. 
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What  is  the  cure?  Why,  he  says  bhintly,  "there  is  no  cure." 
The  malady  must  run  its  course ;  and  the  only  palliation  for 
it  will  be  found  in  an  invincible  aversion  to  progress.  In 
other  words,  the  world's  unbelief  and  all  its  ills  must  be  healed 
by  a  universal  and  voluntary  relapse  into  a  peaceful  and  con- 
tented barbarism.  Surely  such  a  prescription  is  not  inviting 
to  the  palate,  nor  does  it  furnish  prospect  for  bettering  the 
patient. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  of  opinion,  we  hear  the  optimistic 
voice  of  science  claiming  that  speedily  she  will  provide  the 
antidote  for  all  scepticism  and  despair.  New  discoveries  will 
be  made,  new  arguments  will  be  constructed,  and  these  to- 
gether will  supersede  the  necessity  for  faith,  because  they  will 
furnish  demonstration.  For  one,  I  do  not  depreciate  the 
march  of  science,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  circumscribe  a  limit 
to  its  future  advancement,  nor  to  measure  the  degree  of  its 
possible  ministry  to  the  well-being  of  man.  In  this,  as  in 
other  views  of  it,  I  believe  we  live 

"In  an  age  on  ages  telling." 

But  it  seems  improbable  that  science  is  about  to  make  any 
such  advance  as  is  claimed  either  in  methods  or  results.  Con- 
servative leaders  among  scientists  admit  this,  and  warn  us 
that  there  are  "limitations  in  the  nature  of  the  universe  which 
must  circumscribe  the  achievements  of  speculative  research." 
Besides  this,  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  now  as  any  time  later 
that  all  knowledge  is  not  thought  knowledge,  there  is  faith 
knowledge  as  well ;  all  truth  is  not  speculative  truth,  some 
truths  are  experimental. 

In  the  field  of  spiritual  phenomena,  it  is  not  and  can  never 
be  possible  for  pure  science  to  solve  the  deep  problems  which 
now  and  hereafter  shall  invite  investigation.  Men  will  see 
with  clearer  and  clearer  vision,  not  only  this,  but  they  will 
see  further  that  different  kinds  of  "facts  and  different  faculties 
and  different  methods  must  be  employed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  different  spheres  of  inquiry, — "What  is  Truth  ?" 
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Men  will  come  to  judge  the  claims  of  truth  by  the  principles 
and  faculties  which  legitimately  apply  to  the  kind  of  truth 
under  investigation.  The  investigator  will  settle  clearly 
and  first  of  all  the  field  of  knowledge  to  which  the  subject  of 
his  proposed  investigation  belongs.  If  the  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered is  physical,  he  will  collect  his  facts  through  his  phy- 
sical senses ;  upon  these  he  will  experiment,  analyzing  them 
and  then  putting  together  the  result  of  his  physical  experi- 
ments. If  his  facts  are  well  chosen  and  exhaustive,  his  anal- 
ysis thorough,  his  inductions  complete,  no  man  will  dispute 
his  principle.  It  will  be  accepted  as  established  upon  the  in- 
controvertible basis  of  fact  and  reason.  But  if  the  subject 
proposed  be  moral,  if  it  raise  such  questions  as  God,  his  moral 
character  and  his  relations  to  man  ;  or  if  it  be  the  question  of 
human  character  and  human  responsibility ;  or  if  it  seek  to 
inquire,  "What  after  Death  ?"  then  it  will  be  recognized  that 
the  facts  here  to  be  studied  are  not  physical^  but  spiritual^ 
and  that  not  the  physical  senses  but  the  spiritual  faculties 
must  direct  the  investigation  and  pronounce  upon  the  issue. 
I  do  not  believe  it  chimerical  to  hold  that  in  the  brighter  fu- 
ture, towards  which  I  trust  we  are  drifting,  men  will  cease  to 
put  the  human  soul  and  all  that  is  involved  in  spiritual  expe- 
rience into  their  retorts  as  if  they  were  bits  of  metal,  and,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  cannot  separate  them  into  material 
elements,  reject  their  claim  as  truth.  Nor  is  it  beyond  my 
hope  that  theologians  will  cease  to  dogmatize  in  questions  of 
pure  science.  Religion  will  come  to  know  that  Gallileo  was 
truly  a  martyr  for  truth's  sake  ;  and  science  will  join  in  the 
ascription  of  praise  to  those  who  died  by  torture  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Science  shall  not  envy  religion, 
and  religion  shall  not  vex  science.  Righteousness  and  science 
shall  meet  together,  and  all  men  will  recognize  them  each  as 
a  distinct  and  demonstrable  revelation,  each  exhibiting  in  its 
sphere  and  by  its  appropriate  evidence  the  being  and  purpose 
of  him  who  is  Eternal  Truth. 

Another  proposed  gospel  for  the  ills  of  our  time  is  the  gos- 
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pel  of  culture.  The  culturist  says  remove  ignorance  and  you 
put  an  end  to  every  evil.  Advocates  for  culture  as  man's  re- 
demption seem  to  present  themselves  under  a  two-fold  classifi- 
cation, those  advocating  scientific  culture,  of  whom  I  mention 
Huxley  as  a  type ;  and  those  advocating  literary  culture 
after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  I^et  us  glance 
at  the  pretentious  claims  of  this  gospel  as  presented  by  these 
admitted  champions.  Mr.  Huxley  defines  education  as  "in 
learning  the  laws  of  nature  and  training  oneself  to  obey  them." 
And  within  the  laws  of  nature  which  we  have  to  learn,  he  in- 
cludes not  only  the  physical  laws  but  also  those  moral  laws 
which  govern  man  and  his  ways.  This  view  of  the  condi- 
tions of  our  existence,  Mr.  Huxley  sets  forth  under  the  strik- 
ing figure  of  a  game  of  chess.  Education  or  culture  with  him 
is  the  learning  of  the  rules  of  this  mighty  game.  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  learning,  Mr.  Huxley's  ideally  educated  man  will 
have  his  passions  trained  to  obey  a  strong  will ;  his  will  be- 
comes the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience  ;  he  will  love  beauty, 
hate  vileness,  and  respect  others  as  himself.  I  promptly  ad- 
mit there  is  much  in  all  this  worthy  the  claim  of  a  high  ideal 
education.  There  are  serious  objections  to  it,  however  ;  among 
others  I  mention  that  while  it  implies  that  life  is  a  game  of 
chess,  and  that  while  there  is  probably  some  power  behind 
the  phenomena  of  our  experience,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  the  mind  and  character  of  that  power  is ;  or 
what  purpose  it  has  in  creating  and  upholding  this  universe, 
if  indeed  it  did  create  and  does  uphold  it. 

Another  defect  in  the  theory  is  its  failure  to  make  clear  the 
origin  of  these  virtues  which  persuade  and  enable  us  to  choose 
the  better  part.  For  instance,  when  he  tells  us  that  "the  ideal 
man  is  to  respect  others  as  himself,"  I  submit  if  there  is  one 
fact  in  human  expedience  more  continuously  displayed  than 
that  men  do  not  respect  the  welfare  of  others.  If  experience 
teaches  us  anything,  it  is,  that  every  man  seeketh  the  things 
that  make  for  his  own,  rather  than  those  things  which  make 
for  the  welfare  of  others.   Man  is  constitutionally  selfish,  and 
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he  cannot  seek  the  welfare  of  others  rather  than  his  own  ex- 
cept by  being  taken  out  of  himself  as  his  center  of  thought 
and  feeling  and  desire,  and  finding  a  new  center  about  which 
these  energies  centralize  and  from  which  they  will  draw  in- 
spiration. But  Prof.  Huxley's  theory  supplies  no  such  new 
center.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  in  the  ideal  man  "a  vigorous 
will  is  to  be  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience."  But  whence 
the  conscience  ?  Surely,  in  the  light  of  human  history  and 
experience,  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  a  tender  conscience,  a 
true  and  quick  sense  of  right,  is  born  full  formed  in  men.  The 
elements  of  such  a  conscience  may,  indeed,  lie  in  all  men,  but 
it  requires  long  and  careful  training  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 
Mr.  Huxley  has  not  told  us  what  resources  his  theory  supplies 
for  maturing  such  a  conscience.  The  fact,  destructive  and 
final  of  Mr.  Huxley's  theory,  is,  God  in  himself  and  God  in 
his  relation  to  man  is  altogether  ignored.  And  let  me  say  it 
solemnly,  slowly,  not  as  a  dogma  of  theology,  but  as  the  ex- 
pression of  human  life,  that  no  theory  which  leaves  God  out 
of  account  is  adequate  to  explain  life's  phenomena,  and  for 
this  reason,  every  such  theory  will  be  ultimately  rejected. 

A  different  view  of  culture  as  a  cure-all  for  human  ills, — a 
view  which  may  be  called  the  literary  or  aesthetic  view, — is 
presented  us  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Let  me  hasten  to  state 
that  whatever  seems  lacking  in  Prof.  Huxley's  theory,  as  leav- 
ing out  of  sight  the  spiritual  needs  of  man,  the  same  objection 
cannot  be  urged  in  the  same  ivay  against  Mr.  Arnold's  theory 
of  culture.  He  fully  recognizes  religion  as  an  element,  and  a 
very  important  one,  in  his  theory.  We  do,  however,  promptly 
object  to  the  relative  place  which  he  assigns  religion  in  his 
system.  With  Mr.  x\rnold,  "culture  is  the  perfection  of  our 
human  nature  on  all  its  sides  and  in  all  its  capacities."  First, 
it  tries  to  determine  in  what  this  perfection  consists,  and  in 
order  to  solve  this  question,  it  consults  the  manifold  human 
experience  that  has  expressed  itself  throughout  science,  poetry, 
philosophy,  liistory,  as  well  as  through  religion.  As  a  con- 
clusion, it  places  human  perfection  in  an  internal  condition 
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of  the  soul,  in  the  growth  and  predominance  of  our  humanity 
proper,  as  distinguished  from  our  animality. 

The  firm  and  uncompromising  objection  we  raise  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  theory  by  which  he  proposes  to  realize  all  this  is, 
that  religion,  while  recognized  and  admitted  among  the  ele- 
ments of  culture,  is  yet  regarded  as  only  a  subordinate  division 
in  the  general  distribution  of  a  perfect  culture.  Says  he, 
"Culture  is  an  harmonious  expansion  of  all  the  powers  which 
make  for  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human  nature ;  culture  goes 
beyond  and  means  more  than  religion."  Religion,  according 
to  Mr.  Arnold,  aims  only  at  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul ;  so  it  falls  short  of  the  many-sided,  even- 
balanced,  all-embracing  totality  of  development  which  is  the 
aim  of  the  highest  culture.  Mr.  Arnold  graciously  grants 
church  organizations  have  done  something.  They  have  helped 
to  subdue  the  grosser  animalities,  they  have  made  life  more 
orderly,  moral,  serious.  But  when  we  go  further  than  this, 
and  look  at  the  standards  of  perfection  which  these  religious 
organizations  have  held  up,  he  finds  them  poor  and  miserable, 
starving  more  than  half,  and  that  the  finest  part  of  human 
nature.  Turning  to  modern  religious  life,  he  inquires,  con- 
temptuously, "What  do  we  find  there  ?  A  life  of  jealousy  of 
other  churches,  disputes,  tea  meetings,  opening  of  chapels, 
sermons,"  and  then  he  exclaims,  "Think  of  this  as  an  ideal 
of  human  life,  completing  itself  on  all  sides,  and  aspiring  with 
all  its  organs  after  sweetness,  light,  and  perfection  !"  While 
recognizing  the  merits  of  Mr.  Arnold's  theory,  I  am  profoundly 
impressed  that  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and  doomed  to  rejection. 
It  will  be  rejected,  because,  first  of  all,  there  are  some  things 
which  are  either  of  first  account  or  they  are  of  none ;  things 
which  are  either  an  end  in  themselves,  or  they  are  nothing ; 
and  such  I  conceive  religion  is.  It  is  either  supreme,  a  good 
in  itself  and  for  its  own  sake,  or  it  is  no  good  at  all.  In  every 
man  there  is  the  feeling,  deep  and  abiding,  that  the  first  and 
greatest  commandment  must  be  so  set  before  us  as  to  be  obeyed, 
entered  into,  ijt  and  for  itself  or  it  cannot  be  obeyed  at  all. 
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Another  thought  showing  the  insufficiency  of  this  theory, 
is,  this  so-called  gospel  would  raise  men  by  bringing  them 
into  contact  and  sympathy  with  whatever  of  best  and  greatest 
the  past  has  produced.  But  is  not  a  large  portion  of  what  is 
best  in  the  literature  and  lives  of  past  generations  based  on 
faith  in  God,  and  on  the  reality  of  communion  with  him  as 
the  first  and  chief  good  ?  Would  this  best  any  longer  live 
and  grow  in  men  if  you  cut  them  off  from  direct  access  to  its 
fountain  head,  and  confined  them  to  the  results  which  it  has 
produced  in  past  ages?  If,  in  brief,  you  made  the  object  of  the 
soul's  contemplation,  not  God,  but  past  humanity  ?  If  not, 
then  are  we  of  these  latter  days  to  be  content  with  the  com- 
munion of  others,  and  not  have  direct  access  to  God  ourselves? 
To  read  and  admire  the  high  thoughts  of  a  Kempis,  Pascal, 
Leighton,  and  such  men,  and  not  to  go  on  and  drink  for  our- 
selves from  the  same  living  well-heads  from  which  they  drank. 
Arnold's  theory  brings  us  to  the  very  threshold  of  man's  in- 
heritance, God,  and  then  forbids  our  entrance.  This  will 
never  satisfy. 

And  then  again,  while  through  all  this  literary  culture  there 
runs  the  oft  repeated  word  "perfection,"  yet  in  estimating  its 
value  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  perfection  is  meant  only 
for  us  here  and  nozv.  When  this  is  done  what  a  mockery  in- 
deed does  it  become  !  Surely  that  was  a  higher  and  truer 
idea  of  perfection  which  Leighton  had,  when  he  wrote  "It  is 
an  union  with  a  Higher  Good  by  love,  that  alone  is  endless 
perfection.  The  only  sufficient  object  for  man  must  be  some- 
thing that  adds  to  and  perfects  his  nature,  to  which  he  must 
be  united  in  love  ;  somewhat  higher  than  himself ;  yea,  the 
highest  of  all,  the  Father  of  Spirits.  That  alone  completes  a 
spirit  and  blesses  it,  to  love  him,  the  Spring  of  spirits."  For 
such  reasons,  I  am  sure  it  may  be  predicted  of  this  theory, 
"this  too  will  pass  away." 

In  the  travail  of  a  sympathetic  pastor's  heart,  I  have  thought 
my  way  through  the  boastful  claims  of  these  pseudo-gospels ; 
and  as  I  measured  their  intrinsic  ability  to  meet  the  wants  of 
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my  people,  I  have  written  over  against  them  all,  "Weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting."  The  healing  and  the  com- 
forting of  man  to-day  cannot  come  from  such  as  these  ;  it 
must  come  alone  from  the  divinely  simple  and  divinely  true 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God, 
I  mean  the  whole  Word  of  God  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Herein  alone  have 
we  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  not  only  to  sal- 
vation, but  to  education  and  civilization  as  well.  My  con- 
viction is  profound  that  what  this  age  needs  is  not  argument 
about  Christianity,  not  learned  and  elaborate  defenses  of  its 
truth,  not  so  much  criticisms  upon  the  received  text — all  these 
are  serviceable  in  their  place  and  when  presented  by  men  fur- 
nished and  trained — but  what  our  age  as  an  age  needs  from 
us  as  preachers  is  the  authoritative  preaching  by  manly  men 
of  these  Scriptures  in  their  entirety  and  of  these  Scriptures 
without  admixture.  The  sermon  for  our  times  is  the  simple, 
impassioned,  uncompromising  expression  of  a  personal  con- 
viction of  the  truth  revealed  in  these  Scriptures  ;  and  spoken 
in  a  spirit  that  breathes  forth  love  for  all  humanity  and  enjoins 
a  service  of  practical  righteousness. 

But^  if  in  a  word  I  may  be  more  specific^  the  pulpit  that  meets 
the  want  of  to-day  must  preach  a  personal  Christy  with  a  per- 
sistency and  prominence  hardly  as  yet  achieved.  This  I  say, 
because,  as  some  German  writer  has  expressed  it,  our  age  is 
one  that  "hungers  for  facts."  This  gospel  of  a  personal  Christ 
meets  that  hunger.  It  comes  to  an  age  benumbed  with  doubt, 
and  says.  Here  is  a  fact^  a  personality,  real  and  imperishable. 
It  is  not  merely  a  doctrine,  not  a  history  only,  but  it  is  a  some 
One  who  was  born  and  who  lived  among  men.  We  need  not 
fear  to  do  this,  for  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  stands  solid  in 
the  history  of  men;  all  attempts  to  resolve  him  into  a  myth,  a 
legend,  an  idea, — and  many  such  attempts  have  been  made, — 
have  drifted  over  the  enduring  reality  of  his  character  and  left 
not  a  rack  behind.  The  fact  abides  that  a  real  Christ  appeared 
in  the  world  and  created  Christianity.    Moreover,  our  gospel 
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has  in  it  the  fact  of  Christ's  personal  force.  The  world  is  only 
moved  by  personality.  "Truth,"  says  one,  "is  mighty  and 
must  prevail,  but  it  never  does  prevail  actually  until  it  gets 
itself  embodied,  incarnate  in  personality."  Now,  then,  Chris- 
tianity has  its  organization,  and  it  has  its  doctrines  too,  but 
the  force  that  gives  power  to  the  whole  is  Christ,  whose  per- 
sonality gives  vitality  to  the  organization  and  reality  to  the 
doctrine.  If  as  preachers  we  forget  this,  we  shall  be  shorn  of  our 
power.  I  do  not  go  beyond  the  truth  in  saying,  that  his  own 
personality  was  the  core  of  Christ's  own  ministry.  He  offered 
Himself  to  the  world  as  the  solution  of  its  unbeliefs  and  its 
sorrows.  His  universal  invitation  was,  "Come  unto  Me  all 
ye  that  labour  and  /  will  give  you  rest."  It  was  the  same 
personal  element  that  gave  force  to  the  Apostles  and  life  to 
their  Epistles.  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  this  personal 
Christ  is  the  all  and  the  everything.  The  offices  of  the  church, 
as  set  forth,  are  simply  forms  of  service  to  him,  as  Master ; 
the  doctrines  are  simply  the  unfolding  of  what  has  been  re- 
ceived from  him,  as  Teacher ;  the  worship  is  but  the  adora- 
tion of  him,  as  Lord.  As  an  elegant  writer  says,  "The  music 
of  that  name  rang  through  all  the  temple  of  the  church  and 
to  its  harmonies  her  walls  were  builded.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  name  was  the  mark  of  Christian-discipleship.  To 
confess  that  'Jesus  is  the  Christ'  was  the  way  to  enter  the 
Church,  and  from  his  personality  proceeded  every  symbol  and 
rite  and  work."  The  same  thing  is  true  as  we  follow  that 
church  down  the  current  of  her  history.  The  inward,  vital- 
izing, self-propagating  power  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  has 
always  come  from  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  stands  at 
the  center  of  it. 

A  third  fact  in  our  gospel,  and  one  peculiarly  adapting  it  to 
our  materialistic  age,  is,  that  the  influence  of  this  personal 
Christ  has  always  been  to  bring  men  to  an  immediate  sense  of 
spiritual  things.  All  who  came  in  contact  with  him  while  he 
was  bodily  in  the  world,  felt  that,  in  love,  if  they  believed  ; 
in  repulsion,  if  they  refused  to  believe.    In  his  presence,  faith 
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in  the  invisible,  in  the  soul,  in  the  future  life,  in  God,  in  every 
spiritual  truth  revived  and  unfolded  with  new  bloom  and  color. 
And  this  faith  did  not  grow  out  of  doubting  hearts  by  merely 
what  Jesus  said  to  men,  but  there  was  a  something  in  Himself^ 
an  atmosphere  surrounding  him  that  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  believe.  This  effect  has  not  vanished  from  the  world 
with  Christ's  return  to  his  Father. 

Another  fact  testified  to  by  the  whole  company  of  believers 
is,  that  this  force  which  resides  in  the  personal  Christ  goes 
beyond  the  single  result  of  a  vivid  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
unseen,  and  carries  with  it  a  purifying,  cleansing,  delivering, 
uplifting  and  sanctifying  effect.  In  other  words,  this  personal 
Christ  has  always  in  the  past  and  to-day  gives  evidence  of  a 
power  to  save  men  from  the  guilt,  the  power,  the  defilement, 
the  consequences  of  sin.  The  publican  and  the  harlot  find  in 
him  somehow^  not  alone  that  which  is  beautiful,  but  as  they 
gaze  upon  his  cross  they  experience  a  sense  of  profound  change 
of  moral  relation,  an  unutterable  relief  ;  and  a  sweet  quietude 
diffuses  itself  through  all  the  recesses  of  their  troubled  hearts ; 
they  feel  their  sins  forgiven  and  they  are  at  peace  with  God 
and  with  themselves. 

Now  the  only  explanation  of  this  strange  and  abiding  power 
of  Christ  is  that  in  him  there  is  the  incarnation  of  God ;  in 
his  humanity  Jesus  is  the  unveiling  of  the  Father  to  men.  In 
the  shining  of  his  face  men  see  the  personality  of  God ;  in  his 
cross  they  discover  the  righteousness  of  God  ;  in  his  suffering 
they  find  assurance  of  the  goodness  of  God  ;  in  his  saving 
power  they  learn  the  purpose  of  God  to  reconcile  the  world 
unto  himself ;  in  his  "delighting  to  suffer"  they  spell  out  the 
true  meaning  of  filial  obedience  ;  in  his  resurrection  they  learn 
that  those  who  sleep  in  him  will  God  bring  with  him  when 
he  comes  again.  The  only  gospel  which  has  in  it  the  power 
to  redeem  our  age  from  scepticism  and  lift  it  out  of  the  vail 
of  sadness,  is  the  gospel  which  preaches  this  personal  Christ, 
in  all  the  fulness  of  his  personal  constitution  ;  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  claims  ;  in  all  the  efficacy  of  his  death  ;  in  all  the 
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power  of  his  resurrection  ;  in  all  the  promise  of  joint  heirship 
with  him  in  glory.  If  then  we  are  to  prove  efficient  to  our 
age  and  in  our  work,  we  must,  first  of  all,  deeply,  experiment- 
ally, and  vitally  ourselves  knozv  Him^  and  the  power  of  His 
death  and  resurrection  ;  and  then  preach  Hhn^  the  hope  of  the 
World. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  over  again,  slowly  and  in  faith,  the 
ancient  creed  for  the  comfort  and  refreshing  of  our  hope: 

''''We  believe  in  one  Lord^  Jesus  Christy  the  Son  of  God^  07tly 
begotten  of  the  Father^  that  is  of  the  substa^ice  of  the  Father^ 
God  of  God^  Light  of  Light ^  very  God  of  God^  begotten  not 
made^  being  of  07ie  substance  zvith  the  Father ;  by  Whom  all 
things  zvere  made  which  are  in  heaven  and  earth  :  Who  for  us 
men  and  for  our  salvation^  came  dow7i  and  was  incarnate^  a7id 
was  made  7nan^  and  suffered  a7id  rose  the  third  day^  atid  as- 
ce7ided  into  the  heavens^  a7id  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  a7id 
the  deady 

Augusta^  Ga.  ^  J.  T.  Plunket. 


IV.  REVIVALS. 


The  word  revival,  when  applied  to  religion,  "is  renewed  in- 
terest in  it,  after  indifference  and  decline,"  according  to  Mr. 
Webster.  Mr.  Finney  says  "it  is  the  renewal  of  the  first  love 
of  Christians,  resulting  in  the  awakening  and  conversion  of 
sinners  to  God."  It  is  plain  therefore,  from  both  these  defini- 
tions, that  a  revival  is  possible  only  where  there  has  been  life, 
and  where  there  has  been  a  decline  in  it.  A  revival  in  the 
church  "presupposes  that  it  is  sunk  down  into  a  backslidden 
state."  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  find  if  that  is  the 
condition  of  the  church  now,  and  if  so,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
what  is  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to  its  first  love  and  devotion 
to  its  Lord  and  Master. 

It  is  both  significant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  hopeful  sign, 
that  the  ministry  has  become  restless,  in  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  churches.  Significant,  in  that  it  argues  that  the  church 
is  in  need  of  a  revival,  and  hopeful  that  we  are  at  the  threshold 
of  such  an  awakening,  because  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  a 
revival,  is  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  the  church 
that  there  is  such  a  need.  Not  long  since  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  of  New  York  called  for  a  day  of  prayer 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  churches  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  clergy  throughout  the  land  were  urged  to 
join  in  the  prayer  for  such  a  baptism.  It  is  also  quite  appa- 
rent that  the  same  sentiment  is  held  by  the  ministry  through- 
out the  whole  country,  from  the  sad  lamentation  which  we 
hear  on  every  hand  over  the  condition  of  the  churches  and 
the  indifference  with  which  the  unconverted  treat  religion. 

One  of  the  most  painful  manifestations  of  this  depression  in 
religion  is  the  appalling  lack  of  it  in  the  home.  It  is  a  trite 
saying,  but  true  nevertheless,  "that  the  religious  life  of  a  com- 
munity will  not  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  that  which  is  found 
in  the  home,"  and  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  many 
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of  the  evils  of  which  we  now  justly  complain,  may  be  traced  to 
this  lack  of  religion  in  the  home  as  their  legitimate  source. 
The  demands  which  are  now  made  on  men  and  women,  by 
business  and  society,  are  so  imperative  and  exorbitant,  that 
they  claim  with  some  show  of  reason  that  they  have  no  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  life  of  the  family,  and  this 
lack  of  opportunity  has  gradually  robbed  them  of  what  was 
once  a  strong  inclination  to  do  such  service.  Family  worship, 
where  the  whole  household  gathers  about  the  altar,  and  the 
word  of  God  is  reverently  read,  and  thanksgiving  is  returned 
to  him  for  protection  during  the  day  closing,  and  prayer  for 
his  protection  during  the  night,  and  guidance  in  the  coming 
day,  seems  now  to  be  among  the  lost  arts.  Instead  of  this, 
children,  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  are  turned  over  to  a  nurse 
until  they  are  of  proper  age  to  be  put  into  school,  and  thence- 
forth they  are  left  to  the  training  of  the  teacher,  whose  con- 
victions upon  the  subject  of  religion  are  very  shallow  indeed  ; 
and  by  the  time  the  boy  has  grown  to  be  a  man  and  goes  into 
business,  and  the  girl  has  growni  to  be  a  woman  and  goes  out 
into  society,  they  are  almost  entirely  without  religious  culture, 
and,  what  is  worse,  have  lost  their  respect  for  religion.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  an  overdrawn  picture,  but,  from  a  some- 
what careful  study  of  the  facts,  it  seems  to  me  to  exhibit  the 
condition  of  things  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  my  deliberate 
conviction  that  we  may  bombard  sin  from  our  pulpits,  and 
mourn  over  our  failure  to  move  it  from  its  intrenchments,  but 
until  this  evil,  which  is  doing  its  deadly  work  at  the  vitals  of 
the  community,  has  been  abolished,  we  may  mourn  in  vain. 

It  is  held  also  by  many  that  the  prayer-meeting  is  a  spiritual 
test  of  the  congregation — a  sort  of  thermometer  by  which  we 
determine  its  spiritual  temper  and  devotion.  If  this  is  true, 
then  we  are  forced  to  the  admission  that  the  spiritual  life  of 
our  churches  is  alarmingly  feeble.  Some  years  ago  the  test 
was  made  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  as  to  the  attendance  at  this 
service,  and  pastors  of  various  churches  were  asked  to  count 
the  number  of  people  present  on  a  specific  evening,  and  when 
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this  number  was  compared  with  the  number  of  their  enrolled 
membership,  in  not  a  single  instance  was  it  found  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  enrolled  membership  was  at  the  prayer-meeting  on 
that  evening,  though  it  was  most  favorable  for  such  attend- 
ance. In  churches,  with  a  membership  of  four  and  five  hun- 
dred, it  was  found  that  the  attendance  at  the  prayer-meeting 
was  not  more  than  fifty  and  seventy-five. 

When  the  church  is  aroused  and  interested  in  the  salvation 
of  men,  and  when  men  take  delight  in  the  communion  and 
fellowship  of  the  children  of  God,  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to 
gather  a  large  congregation,  on  any  day  of  the  week,  for  such 
communion. 

Then  the  decline  in  religion  is  seen  in  the  character  of  these 
midweek  services,  or  in  most  of  them.  They  are  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  prayer-meetings  at  all,  and  might  with  propriety 
be  called  everywhere,  as  they  are  in  some  places,  midweek 
lectures,  for  that  is  what  they  amount  to.  Dr.  Parker  has 
been  the  pastor  of  the  City  Temple  Church  in  I^ondon  for 
twenty-nine  years,  and  an  officer  in  his  church  told  me  last 
summer  that  he  had  not  had  a  prayer-meeting  for  twenty-eight 
years.  Instead  of  this,  he  preaches  every  Thursday  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  when  I  was  present,  there  was  a  large  gathering 
of  people,  but  however  interesting  such  a  service  was,  it  was 
not  a  prayer-meeting,  and  could  not  take  the  place  of  the 
gathering  of  the  people  for  prayer  and  the  interchange  of  their 
experiences  so  as  to  be  helpful  to  each  other  in  the  labors  of 
life.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  case  to  say,  that  the  need  of  such 
conference  has  passed,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
are  in  almost  daily  contact  in  business  and  society.  This 
might  be  true,  if,  when  they  are  so  brought  together,  there 
should  be  an  interchange  of  Christian  experiences,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  this  is  the  last  thing  to  be  mentioned. 

Then  the  need  of  a  revival  is  seen  in  the  character  of  our 
public  worship  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  Much  that  is  done  at 
this  service  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  far  from  that  upon  which 
the  L<ord  can  look  with  favor. 
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In  the  first  place,  much  of  the  music  is  simply  a  perform- 
mice  to  be  judged  rather  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  than 
from  the  sentiment  of  the  hymn,  the  character  of  the  singer, 
or  the  fervor  with  which  the  hymn  is  sung.  So  it  has  become 
a  serious  question  whether  the  pipe  organ  has  been  a  blessing 
or  a  curse.  It  is  not  what  the  creation  of  this  king  of  instru- 
ments has  made  possible,  but  what  it  has  actually  brought  into 
being.  It  has  created  the  demand  for  a  highly  trained  man 
or  woman,  whose  services  require  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  a  way  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  somewhat 
questionable  :  and,  then,  this  organist  can  not  tolerate  any 
thing  but  the  most  classical  music,  which  must  be  sung  by 
the  most  highly  cultivated  voices,  and  oftentimes  without  any 
regard  whatever  to  the  character  of  the  singer.  The  people 
are,  therefore,  demanding  now  that  they  be  furnished  enter- 
tainment in  the  Lord's  house.  Instead  of  acknowledging  their 
obligation  to  praise  him  in  service  of  song,  they  seek  to  be 
delighted  with  some  artistic  musical  performance,  which  con- 
siders little  more  than  the  display  of  the  talent  of  the  singer 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  most  of  our  people  have  lost 
sight  of  the  truth  that  they  are  placed  here  to  minister,  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  and  the  present  character  of  our  public 
service  is  adding  strength  to  this  sentiment,  however  much  we 
may  deprecate  it.  When  we  remonstrate  with  those  who  have 
the  music  in  charge,  we  are  told  plainly  that  the  people  demand 
this,  and  that  we  can  not  afford  to  do  otherwise,  lest  we  lose 
our  hold  upon  them  ;  and  so  we  have  prostituted  what  was 
meant  as  a  means  of  worship,  into  an  attraction  by  which  we 
hope  to  draw  people  to  the  house  of  God. 

This  same  spirit  is  having  its  effects  upon  our  preaching, 
say  what  we  may  about  getting  the  key  to  it  from  the  Master. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  rise  above  his  environment. 
So  the  need  for  a  revival  is  seen  in  the  character  of  many  of 
the  sermons  delivered,  or  reported  to  have  been  delivered,  in 
our  churches.    Allowance  is  made  for  incomplete  reports  of 
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good  sermons  and  the  desire  which  seems  to  possess  the  press 
to-day  for  the  sensational  and  startling  ;  and  yet  we  are  forced, 
as  it  seems,  to  the  humiliating  admission  that  much  that  is 
presented  from  our  pulpits  has  little  of  the  saving  power  of 
the  gospel  in  it.  Such  great  truths  as  the  power  and  univer- 
sality of  sin,  the  condemnation  which  a  righteous  God  has 
already  passed  upon  the  world,  the  judgment,  the  need  of 
repentance,  faith,  and  regeneration,  before  men  can  hope  for 
fellowship  with  God,  seem  to  have  been  passed  by  for  lighter 
and  more  attractive  subjects  which,  to  say  the  least,  present  a 
greatly  adulterated  gospel  that  does  not  stir  the  depths  of  the 
souls  of  men:  and  consequently  there  is  little  depth  and  strength 
to  the  convictions  of  those  who  make  application  for  member- 
ship in  our  churches.  To  join  the  church  appears  to  be  the 
proper  thing,  and  so  men  and  women  who  have  not,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  a  particle  of  repentance  for  sin  or  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  it,  will  boldly  claim  to  be  Christians  and 
will  answer  glibly  any  questions  which  a  church  board  may 
choose  to  ask,  and  are  received  as  members,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  end  of  their  religious  aspirations. 

Then  again,  the  frequency  with  which  men  who  hold  prom- 
inent places  in  our  orthodox  churches  speak  lightly  of  the 
most  sacred  truths  of  our  religion,  is  both  a  result  of  religious 
depression,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  need  of  a  revival. 
If  the  church  was  living  as  near  to  its  divine  I^ord  as  it  is  her 
privilege  and  duty  to  do,  men  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before 
making  public  their  doubts  upon  questions  of  the  most  vital 
concern.  The  very  conditions  which  environ  men  oftentimes 
shape  their  attitude  toward  great  questions,  and,  while  adverse 
opinions  might  in  some  cases  be  held,  they  would  be  less  fre- 
quently expressed  to  the  unsettling  of  Christian  faith  in  those 
who  are  weak. 

There  is  space  for  no  more  than  the  mere  mention  of  such 
indications  of  depression  in  religious  matters  now,  as  the 
attendance  of  the  people  upon  the  public  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Sabbath  day.    It  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
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the  fact  to  say  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  enrolled 
members  of  our  churches  regularly  attend  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing services,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  Sabbath  evening 
service  is  a  subject  too  tender  for  public  treatment.  Every 
pastor  knows  that  in  his  preparation  of  the  evening  sermon, 
he  is  continually  confronted  with  the  depressing  fact  that  he 
can  not  reckon  upon  the  attendance  of  the  people  at  that  ser- 
vice ;  and  in  some  cases  men  have  chosen  to  give  this  hour 
over  to  what  they  called  a  "sacred  concert"  with  a  sermonette 
as  an  interlude,  which  is  so  skillfully  thrown  in  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  service  is  not  disturbed. 

Further,  it  is  painfully  true  that  men  do  not  now  reverence 
the  lyord's  day  as  God  commands.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  members  of  our  churches  to  leave  home  on  the  Sabbath 
for  a  business  or  pleasure  trip,  and  so  to  plan  the  outing  as  to 
return  on  that  day.  It  avails  little  for  us  to  proclaim  from 
our  pulpits  against  the  desecration  of  the  Lyord's  day,  while 
men  prominent  in  our  churches,  yea  even  officers  therein,  per- 
sistently trample  upon  its  sacredness. 

A  similar  painful  symptom  meets  us  when  we  examine  the 
beneficence  of  the  churches.  Almost  all  the  agencies  chosen 
to  administer  the  contributions  of  the  church,  are  heavily  in 
debt,  and  are  seriously  debating  whether  the  forces  in  the  for- 
eign field  shall  not  be  reduced,  in  order  that  those  who  are 
retained  may  have  even  a  mere  living  support.  We  are  in- 
formed that  this  failure  of  the  church  to  support  properly  this 
work  abroad,  is  resulting  in  good,  in  that  it  has  awakened 
both  the  missionaries  and  the  native  Christians  to  the  fact 
that  they  should  labor  towards  self-support;  but  this  does  not 
relieve  the  church  of  its  obligation  to  give  the  gospel  to  the 
millions  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Christ.  Moreover,  an 
equally  sad  condition  of  things  is  to  be  found  at  home. 
Scarcely  any  of  our  churches  come  to  the  close  of  the  year 
without  finding  themselves  confronted  with  a  deficit  running 
from  five  hundred  to  as  many  thousand  dollars.  It  may  be 
true  that  much  of  this  indebtedness  has  been  created  by  an 
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unwise  expenditure  of  the  Lord's  money,  but  this  does  not 
relieve  the  church  of  the  obligation  which  God  has  laid  upon 
it  to  give  unto  him  what  is  his  due,  and  no  argument  is  needed 
to  show  that  there  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  members  of 
our  churches  money  which  belongs  to  God,  and  the  charge 
which  was  made  against  Israel,  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  may 
justly  be  made  against  the  church  to-day,  that  they  "have 
robbed  God,"  and  he  can  not  and  will  not  bless  us,  until  we 
bring  the  tithes  into  the  storehouses  and  prove  him  therewith. 
We  may  plan  for  the  revival  and  pray  for  it,  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, while  this  debt  remains  unpaid,  God  will  be  true  to 
himself  and  the  best  interests  of  his  church,  and  refuse  to 
bless  us  with  any  thing  like  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
upon  his  people,  which  will  result  in  the  "conversion  of  sin- 
ners to  God."  Such  an  outpouring  we  have  not  had  for  years. 
There  have  been  little  summer  showers  here  and  there  with  a 
little  spurt,  apparently,  in  religious  awakening ;  but  we  need 
the  revival  which  will  mean  the  awakening  of  the  public  con- 
science upon  questions  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  which  will 
bring  men  and  women  who  are  now  strangers  to  God  to  a 
recognition  of  his  just  claims  upon  them  and  theirs.  There 
are  many  members  of  our  churches,  whom  we  call  liberal 
givers  to  the  IvOrd's  cause,  who  are  giving  comparatively 
nothing  when  their  gifts  are  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  what 
they  are  able  to  give.  Many  of  these  could  amply  support  a 
magnificent  work  in  neglected  districts,  and  not  know  that 
virtue  had  gone  out  of  them,  if  only  they  had  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  which  close  communion  with  their  Lord  would  beget 
in  them.  We  call  them  liberal  and  great  benefactors  when 
they  give  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  a  local  enterprise,  or  assist 
their  own  denomination  in  a  financial  stringency  ;  but  the 
word  of  God  calls  them  '"'-robbers.'*''  I  do  not  know  a  pastor 
who  will  say  that  the  members  of  his  church  give  according 
to  their  ability  ;  and  yet,  the  people  are  commanded  in  the 
word  of  God  to  lay  by  them  "on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as 
God  has  prospered  them,"  and  to  give  unto  him  "according  to 
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the  ability"  with  which  he  has  blessed  them.  I  have  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  we  need  not  hope  for  a  sweeping  revival, 
until  these  locked  up  treasures  which  belong  unto  the  lyord 
are  brought  out  and  put  to  service  in  those  fields  where  ser- 
vice can  be  rendered  only  by  money. 

But  how  is  this  revival  to  be  secured  or  begun  ?  First,  let 
me  say,  that  the  revival  which  the  church  needs,  and  which 
it  must  have  in  order  to  do  its  legitimate  work,  does  not  come 
from  below  but  from  above.  It  is  not  the  result  of  plans,  laid 
never  so  wisely,  but  the  fruit  of  prayer  and  earnest  waiting 
upon  God.  The  day  has  passed,  yea,  never  was,  when  we 
could  appoint  a  time  and  place,  and  call  to  our  aid  a  man  to 
"get  up"  a  revival  in  our  churches.  It  seems  that  God  means 
to  hold  his  people  to  the  single  thought  announced  over  and 
over  again  in  his  word,  that  he  will  be  enquired  of  by  his 
people,  that  all  "power  in  heaven  and  in  earth"  belongs  to 
him,  and  that  his  church  is  to  have  power  only  after  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  come  on  it,  to  the  end  that  its  testimony  may  be 
efficient  in  bringing  men  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  him,  as 
he  is  presented  in  the  gosi)el.  This  revival  then  must  begin 
with  a  pastor  or  some  one  else  closeted  with  ,his  lyord.  We 
pray  for  our  people  and  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  sermons  we 
preach  upon  the  holy  day,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
trust  God  for  the  full  efficiency  of  the  word  which  we  preach. 

The  greatest  sensation  which  could  be  created  to-day  would 
be  by  a  man  on  fire  with  the  spirit  of  Pentecost.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  such  a  man  would  not  draw  the  people 
together  and  win  them  to  Christ.  A  man  in  earnest  on  any 
subject  is  a  mighty  magnet ;  what  must  a  man  be  who  is 
mightily  in  earnest  on  such  a  subject  as  the  salvation  of  the 
lost  and  the  glory  of  God  !  But  we  have  refined  our  sermons, 
and  have  subjected  them  to  such  rigid  homiletical  rules  and 
to  the  chronometer,  until  these  have  acted  like  Delilah's  razor 
upon  the  head  of  Samson.  The  spirit  of  organization,  which 
is  so  rampant  now  in  all  circles,  has  dared  to  creep  into  the 
study  and,  as  it  has  done  in  the  church,  makes  such  heavy 
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drafts  for  its  own  sake,  that  it  has  left  onl}-  a  little  reserved 
power  to  emphasize  the  truth  which  the  sermon  contains. 
Our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples  that  they  should  tarry  in  the 
city  until  "they  were  clothed  with  power  from  on  high,"  and 
they  were  held  back  from  the  work  until  they  received  such 
power.  The  administration  so  far  as  we  are  informed  is  the 
same  to-day. 

Then  truth,  so  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  must  not  only  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  men  who  are  associated  with  the 
pastor  in  official  capacities,  but  it  must  be  illustrated  in  their 
lives  ;  and  unless  this  happy  result  can  be  secured,  the  official 
board  should  be  cultivated  and  pruned  until  there  is  a  corres- 
pondence between  what  is  delivered  by  the  minister  on  the 
Sabbath  and  what  is  lived  by  the  officers  during  the  week. 
This  method  of  procedure  might  cut  off  from  our  boards  some 
whom  we  now  regard  as  pillars  of  strength  in  our  work,  but 
in  the  end  we  would  find  that  what  we  considered  a  source  of 
strength,  is  in  fact  a  cause  of  weakness.  The  men  who 
rule  in  the  Lord's  house,  should  be  men  who  have  respect 
unto  the  Lord's  law  and  word,  and,  where  this  is  not  found  in 
the  officers,  it  is  far  better  that  they  be  plainly  told  that  they 
would  better  resign  for  the  good  of  the  flock,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  this  will  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  church  and 
the  glory  of  God. 

There  is  great  lamentation  now  about  malfeasance  in  civil 
office,  and  men  are  heartily  scorned  who  will  publicly  violate 
the  law,  while  they  assume  to  be  judges  of  it.  What  is  true 
in  civil  relations,  will  have  greater  emphasis  in  the  church, 
by  as  much  as  the  Church  is  greater  than  State. 

There  must  be  more  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
God  ;  not  that  formal  prayer  which  is  now  so  common,  but  a 
fervent  waiting  upon  God  for  his  guidance  and  blessing  ;  and 
that  this  reckoning  with  God  may  mean  most,  there  must  be 
a  solemn  reckoning  with  men  which  means  downright  honesty 
between  man  and  man.  It  is  little  less  than  mockery  for  men 
to  pray  for  blessings,  while  the  wages  of  those  who  do  their 
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work,  and  carry  forward  their  great  enterprises,  from  which 
they  receive  large  returns,  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  those  who 
depend  on  them  above  want,  or  are  cruelly  held  back. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  all  this  will  call  for  plain,  loving,  and 
fearless  presentation  of  the  word  of  God,  by  the  men  who  oc- 
cupy the  sacred  desk,  and  the  faithful  application  of  it  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  business  and  social  life.  It  demands  heroic 
treatment  of  what  I  believe  is  a  dangerous  form  of  a  most  ma- 
lignant disease.  It  may  thin  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  for 
some  may  prefer  to  surrender  their  credentials  rather  than 
declare  those  truths,  whose  declaration  means  the  sacrifice  of 
a  peace  which  has  heretofore  been  maintained  at  far  too  great 
a  price.  It  may  cost  a  man  his  pastorate,  but  it  will  make  for 
righteousness.  If  I  rightly  interpret  our  commission,  we  are 
not-  sent  to  hold  a  pastorate  at  any  price,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel,  the  whole  gospel,  to  preach  it  in  love,  but  with  that 
plainness  of  speech  which  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
great  Judge,  to  whom  we  must  give  account  of  our  steward- 
ship at  the  last  day. 

Above  all  it  will  mean  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  bring  such  a  result,  and  when  this  has  been  received  the 
Revival  is  already  here.  B.  P.  F^ui^LERTON. 

SL  Louis ^  Mo. 


V.  THE  GENERAIv  ASSEMBI^Y— NEW  ORI^EANS— 

1898. 


The  General  Assembly  which  sat  in  New  Orleans  last  May 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  harmonions  of  our  Assemblies. 
Twice  before  had  the  First  Church  of  that  city  had  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the  highest  court  of  the  Church  :  in  1858  and 
in  1877.  Before  noticing  the  Assembly  of  this  year,  let  us 
sketch  the  character  and  work  of  these  two  former  bodies. 

In  1858,  New  Orleans  was  a  frontier  city.  The  larger  part 
of  the  membership  of  the  Old  School  Church  was  in  the  North- 
ern States.  Commissioners  came  from  as  far  east  as  New 
Hampshire  and  as  far  west  as  California.  A  large  portion  of 
them  came  by  boat  down  the  Mississippi.  Great  revivals  of 
religion  had  been  experienced  all  over  the  Church.  Political 
agitation  was  raging  in  the  land.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Assembly  was  for  unity  and  peace.  Brethren  from  the  older 
parts  of  the  Church  were  delighted  to  see  the  growth  and 
sturdy  vigor  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  great  metropolis  of  the 
South  and  center  of  Romish  power.  Dr.  Scott,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  former  pastor  of  the  church  in  which  the  Assembly 
met,  was  moderator.  Among  the  leading  members  were  Van 
Rensselaer,  W.  J.  Hoge,  Howe,  Palmer,  and  that  most  aggress- 
ive of  leaders,  R.  J.  Breckinridge.  A  feature  of  the  Assembly 
was  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  reunion  of  the  two 
mother  synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  the  healing 
of  the  Old  and  New  Side  breach.  The  Assembly  threw  itself 
against  the  tendency  of  the  American  Bible  Society  to  intro- 
duce verbal  changes  in  its  publication  of  the  Authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  English  Bible.  It  discussed  Dr.  Breckinridge's 
favorite  scheme  for  the  preparation  of  a  distinctively  Presby- 
terian commentary  on  the  whole  Bible  by  representatives  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Church.  The  overtures  of  two  Southwestern 
Synods  for  the  establishment  in  New  Orleans  of  a  local  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  elicited  able  advocacy 
from  Dr.  Palmer  and  spirited  opposition  from  Dr.  Musgrove, 
secretary  of  the  Board.  The  ground  of  the  application  was 
the  remoteness  of  the  territory  contemplated  as  the  field  for 
this  committee's  operations  from  New  York,  the  home  of  the 
Board,  and  the  conviction  that  the  Board,  pressed  with  claims 
in  every  direction,  was  in  no  position  to  judge  of  the  urgency 
of  local  necessities.  As  a  consequence,  these  and  other  synods 
were  being  driven  more  and  more  to  work  outside  of  the  Board. 
The  reply  was  a  plea  for  economy  and  centralism.  The  estab- 
lishment of  branch  Boards  would  tend  to  sectionalize  the 
Church.  The  nationality  of  the  Church,  it  was  affirmed,  was 
mainly  due  to  its  centralization  through  its  various  Boards. 
The  matter  went  over  to  the  next  Assembly,  and  eventuated 
in  the  ultimate  granting  of  the  overtures  and  the  establishing 
of  that  agency  in  New  Orleans,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Leyburn  as  secretary,  which  became  later  the  nucleus  of  the 
Southern  Assembly's  earliest  organized  missionary  efforts. 
The  Assembly  ^as  stirred  to  its  depths  over  the  account  of  the 
great  destruction  of  mission  property  in  India,  in  the  Sepoy 
revolt,  and  the  bloody  massacre  of  our  missionaries  and  their 
families  at  Futtehgurh  by  the  Mohammedan  rebels.  Other 
subjects  of  debate  were  organic  union  with  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  South  and  the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Negotiations  with  the  former  body  were  continued. 
The  proposition  of  this  latter  body  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of  union  was  rejected,  be- 
cause the  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the  United  Synod 
as  instructions  to  its  committee,  and  declared  by  it  to  be  in- 
dispensable as  terms  of  union,  involved  a  condemnation  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  its  course  in  the  very  matters  which  led  to 
the  New  School  secession  twenty  years  before.  Five  years 
later  a  union  was  effected  between  this  honorable  Synod  and 
the  Southern  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  their  acceptance  of  the 
same  doctrinal  standards  understood  in  the  same  sense  by  both 
of  the  contracting  parties. 
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The  Assembly  of  1877  was  one  of  the  fullest  and  strongest 
of  our  Assemblies.  Its  unanimity  in  voting  on  all  questions 
was  declared  by  Dr.  Adger  to  be  "wonderful."  Dr.  Stillman 
was  the  moderator.  The  Church  was  in  the  throes  of  discus- 
sion over  the  Revised  Book  of  Order.  The  revision  of  the 
Form  of  Government  and  the  Book  of  Discipline,  begun  before 
the  civil  war,  was  resumed  by  the  Assembly  of  1861,  and  after 
repeated  drafts  made  by  successive  committees  of  revision  had 
been  rejected  by  the  presbyteries,  this  Assembly  sent  down  a 
draft,  with  several  alternative  sections  to  be  voted  on  separately. 
The  result  of  this  vote  in  the  presbyteries  was  the  rejection, 
by  a  majority  of  three  presbyteries,  of  the  proposed  Book  as  it 
then  stood.  But  such  agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  alter- 
native sections  and  amendments,  that  the  next  Assembly  had 
no  diflficulty  in  constructing  a  new  revision  that  was  over- 
whelmingly adopted  in  1879,  and  constitutes  with  a  few  sub- 
sequent changes  the  organic  law  under  which  we  now  live, 
and  which  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  McGill,  of  Princeton,  declared 
to  be  the  highest  and  truest  expression  of  Scriptural  Presbyte- 
rianism  ever  formulated.  The  Assembly  declined  to  order 
collections  for  the  American  Bible  Society  in  the  churches, 
and  that  a  column  be  added  for  that  cause  to  our  statistical 
tables,  on  the  ground  that  the  society  was  a  voluntary  society, 
not  under  our  control,  and  that  its  contributions  were  made 
through  other  channels  than  the  church.  The  Bible  Society 
itself  felt  this  difficulty  and  was  even  then  seeking  to  meet  it 
and  remove  it.  In  view  of  changes  subsequently  made  in  the 
plan  and  principles  upon  which  this  Society  conducted  its 
work,  the  Assembly  thirteen  years  later  adopted  it  as  one  of 
its  agencies,  placed  this  cause  among  the  objects  of  beneficence, 
and  recommended  the  churches  to  make  annual  collections  for 
the  society.  Lively  debates  were  had  on  the  method  of  theo- 
logical education,  and  oh  discipline  in  cases  of  card  playing 
and  dancing.  On  the  subject  of  fraternal  relations  with  the 
Northern  Church,  the  Assembly  insisted  on  the  terms  laid 
down  in  the  Baltimore  conference  of  1875,  and  approved  by 
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the  Assembly  of  1876,  as  its  ultimatum.  The  whole  subject 
of  the  Church's  Publication  work,  in  view  of  the  disasters 
which  had  come  upon  the  business  through  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  late  secretary,  came  up  for  patient  study.  Looking 
back  across  a  score  of  years,  and  contrasting  the  present  pros- 
perous state  of  our  publishing  interests  with  the  condition  of 
debt  and  discouragement  then  existing,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  Providence  did,  indeed,  guide  that  Assembly  in  its  resolve 
heroically  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  Church,  continue  con- 
fidence in  its  committee,  and  above  all  in  selecting  Dr.  Hazen 
as  its  secretary.  This  year  marked  the  definite  organization 
of  our  present  work  for  colored  evangelization.  Already  a 
plan  had  been  evolved,  the  outcome  of  which  had  been  the 
opening  of  Tuskaloosa  Institute  under  the  conduct  of  that 
staimch  friend  of  the  colored  people,  the  moderator  of  this 
Assembly.  And  now  the  i\ssembly  gives  permanency  to  the 
work  by  erecting  for  it  an  executive  committee  and  designating 
a  fixed  day  for  collections  to  support  it.  This  committee  was 
continued  as  thus  constituted  until  1891,  when  its  scope  was 
widened  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  colored  evangelization. 

This  running  review  of  two  previous  New  Orleans  AvSsem- 
blies  may  help  to  show  the  trend  of  the  Church's  develop- 
ment and  by  comparison  with  its  present  state  to  estimate  its 
progress. 

The  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the 
Assembly  of  1898  were  perfect,  and  not  only  reflected  the 
characteristic  hospitality  of  the  New  Orleans  Presbyterians, 
but  also  the  greatest  forethought  in  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. One  evening  was  marked  by  a  social  entertainment 
in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  was  attended 
by  overflowing  crowds  of  citizens  and  commissioners.  Later 
the  tedium  of  business  was  relieved  by  a  pleasure  ride  on  the 
Father  of  Waters  in  a  chartered  steamer  along  the  entire  city 
front,  and  extending  down  as  far  as  the  Chalmette  monument 
and  the  battlefield  where  Jackson  achieved  fame  and  the  presi- 
dency.   Much  time  was  saved  for  business,  and  the  social  en- 
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joynient  of  the  Assembly  and  its  royal  entertainers  greatly 
promoted,  by  the  arrangement  for  daily  luncheon  in  the  Wash- 
ington Artillery  Hall,  distant  less  than  two  blocks  from  the 
First  Church. 

Four  members  of  this  Assembly  had  been  members  of  the 
Assembly  of  1877,  to  wit :  Rev.  J.  W.  Montgomery  and  Prof. 
E.  H.  Carter,  of  Texas,  Rev.  A.  Cowan,  of  Tennessee,  and  Rev. 
G.  W.  Finley,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia.  Every  presbytery  was  rep- 
resented by  its  full  complement  of  ministerial  members,  and 
only  seven  elders  who  were  appointed  to  the  Assembly  failed 
to  attend,  making  this  the  largest  and  fullest  Assembly  ever 
held.  In  its  membership  were  an  unusually  large  number  of 
college  presidents  and  professors,  two  theological  professors, 
and  three  moderators  of  former  Assemblies.  The  Assembly 
on  the  second  ballot  chose  for  its  moderator  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Green,  D.  D.,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  after  a  lively  race,  over  Chan- 
cellor Fulton  and  Drs.  Kerr,  Finley  and  Boude.  This  selec- 
tion proved  to  be  a  happy  one.  Dr.  Green  discharged  his  office 
•  with  tact,  dignity  and  great  impartiality.  No  appeal  was  taken 
from  any  of  his  rulings.  The  best  of  temper  prevailed  among 
the  members  throughout  the  sittings,  which  continued  through 
eight  days  devoted  to  unremitting  work.  No  harsh  notes 
were  sounded  and  no  divisive  questions  sprung  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  body.  The  debates  were  brief  and  eminently 
courteous.  The  Assembly  developed  no  bore.  The  report  of 
the  committee  on  leave  of  absence  shdWed  that  only  twenty- 
three  out  of  187  commissioners  obtained  leave  to  depart  before 
the  final  adjournment.  Three  of  these  were  absent  from  only 
the  last  two  hours  of  the  Assembly,  and  thirteen  for  only  the 
last  day.  The  repeated  injunction  that  only  such  men  be  ap- 
pointed commissioners  as  can  stay  through  the  entire  sessions 
is  bearing  fruit.  In  1897,  thirty-three  were  granted  leave  of 
absence,  and  in  1893,  seventy-seven,  before  final  adjournment. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  business  of  the  last  day 
or  two  of  an  Assembly  is  of  much  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  first  few  days,  which  are  devoted  mainly  to  organization 
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and  the  reception  of  business.  The  Assembly  was  in  every- 
thing conservative.  There  was  no  restlessness,  no  tinkering 
with  machinery,  no  changing  of  plans  and  methods  just  for 
the  sake  of  change.  This  meeting  was  marked  by  the  election 
of  two  new  secretaries,  Rev.  J.  H.  Lumpkin  to  succeed  the 
lamented  Dr.  Richardson  as  secretary  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Education  for  the  Ministry,  and  Rev.  D.  C.  Lilly  as 
secretary  of  Colored  Evangelization  to  succeed  Dr.  A.  L.  Phil- 
lips, who  had  resigned ;  also  by  the  advent  of  a  new  stated  clerk. 

A  solemn  and  spiritual  meeting  was  that  on  Wednesday 
evening,  when  the  Assembly  sat  down  at  the  table  of  our  Lord 
to  observe  the  Supper  that  celebrates  his  death.  More  than 
one  thousand  communicants  filled  the  spacious  sanctuary. 
Drs.  Karris  and  Hopkins  dispensed  the  elements  and  four  and 
twenty  elders  distributed  them  to  the  communicants.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  venerable  and  best  loved  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
pastor  of  the  church  in  which  the  services  were  held.  In 
a  strong  doctrinal  sermon  from  Gen.  22  :  8,  this  prince  of 
preachers  and  master  of  Assemblies  unfolded  the  necessity  for 
an  atonement  for  sin,  and  a  divine-human  mediator,  and  with 
the  deepest  pathos  and  stirring  eloquence  appealed  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Assembly  to  magnify  their  office  as  ambassa- 
dors of  the  gospel  of  reconciliation.  This  service  was  the 
feature  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  recollection  of  it  will  linger 
as  a  hallowed  memor^  in  the  minds  of  every  one  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude  present  as  long  as  life  shall  last,  and  will 
furnish  a  theme  of  contemplation  in  eternity  itself.  Many  of 
the  younger  commissioners  had  never  heard  a  sermon  from 
this  eminent  leader  in  Zion.  It  was  at  their  special  request 
that  this  service  was  appointed  and  Dr.  Palmer  designated  to 
preach.  Their  motive  was  not  curiosity,  but  sprang  from  the 
affection  felt  for  Dr.  Palmer  as  a  father  in  the  Church,  one  of 
the  few  surviving  formulators  of  its  principles  and  policies  in 
its  day  of  organization  and  transition,  and  one  of  their  ablest 
champions  and  expositors.    These  younger  brethren  have 
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drunk  at  the  fountain  of  testimony  the  fathers  of  1861  gave 
to  the  world,  and  have  imbibed  their  faith.  The  Church  has 
not  swerved  from  the  moorings  where  these  sought  to  anchor 
her,  and  now,  in  perhaps  the  last  Assembly  in  which  this  godly 
and  gifted  octogenarian  may  be  privileged  to  sit,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  desired,  as  children  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  an  honored  father,  to  hear  a  sweet  gospel  message  from  one 
who  could  speak  with  such  authority  and  be  heard  with  such 
confidence  and  love.  It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  how  marvel- 
ously  this  revered  leader  of  the  Assembly  of  1898  has  pre- 
served his  powers  as  a  speaker  and  thinker.  Darkness  is 
creeping  over  his  vision,  but  the  music  of  his  eloquence,  the 
vigor  of  his  mind  and  his  force  of  expression  are  unabated. 
His  sermon  on  that  solemn  night  will  compare  with  his  best 
when  his  strength  was  unbroken.  It  was  the  prayer  of  every 
member  present  that  Dr.  Palmer  may  be  spared  yet  many  years 
to  publish  with  his  matchless  power  the  message  of  life,  and 
never  will  our  Southern  Zion  cease  to  thank  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  that  among  his  richest  ascension  gifts,  he  gave 
us  Dr.  Palmer.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  brother's  influ- 
ence dominated  the  Assembly.  Not  that  he  sought  to  lead, 
for  he  never  spoke  save  briefly,  and  then  only  to  tersely  state 
his  convictions  on  the  matter  under  discussion.  His  views 
prevailed  because  with  lucid  analysis  he  laid  bare  the  princi- 
ple that  justified  his  position,  and  that  principle  was  generally 
one  that  met  a  response  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  on  the  advantage  to  a  church,  « 
and  the  great  power  and  strength  that  result,  from  a  pervading 
unity  of  conviction  and  principles.  A  homogeneous  church 
is  more  powerful  than  one  that  is  heterogeneous  in  its  elements 
and  divergent  in  its  views  and  practices.  To-day  peace  pre-  , 
vails  throughout  our  borders.  Our  Church  is  rent  by  no  divis- 
ive matters  of  doctrine,  policy  or  sentiment.  No  disturbing 
questions  agitate  its  bosom.  Fraternal  confidence,  a  commu- 
nity of  ideas  and  unity  of  worship  characterize  its  life  and  mem- 
bership.   It  would  mar  its  efficiency  to  have  this  happy  state 
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of  affairs  disturbed  by  contentions  arising  within  or  by  hete- 
rogeneous alliances  without.  This  period  of  unity  and  quiet 
summons  us  to  work.  What  we  need  is  to  brace  ourselves 
more  than  ever  to  the  support  of  all  branches  of  our  work  as 
now  organized  and  to  move  forward  upon  a  new  era  of  evan- 
gelization. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  been  a  member  of  thirteen  General  Assem- 
blies, three  of  them  of  the  original  Old  School  Church.  No 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  moderator  yet  living 
whose  year  of  service  dates  back  to  that  in  which  this  vener- 
able father  presided  over  the  first  Assembly  in  Augusta.  Dr. 
J.  C.  lyowrie,  moderator  of  Old  School  Assembly,  North,  in 
1865,  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Hopkins,  of  the  New  School  Assembly, 
North,  in  186G,  yet  survive.  Rev.  P.  G.  Rea,  still  living,  was 
moderator  of  the  Cumberland  Assembly  in  1862,  while  all  his 
predecessors  have  passed  away.  It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  still  abiding  with  us  two  moderators  of  the 
United  Synod,  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  New  School  Pres- 
byterians of  the  South,  which  became  an  organic  part  of  our 
Church  in  1864,  namely.  Dr.  C.  H.  Read,  moderator  at  Knox- 
ville  in  1858,  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Atkinson,  moderator  at  Hunts- 
ville  in  1860. 

The  conservatism  of  the  Assembly  was  shown  in  that 
eighteen  separate  overtures  making  specific  requests  were,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Overtures,  either  refused 
or  referred  to  existing  laws  and  decisions ;  while  only  two 
such  overtures  were  granted.  The  harmony  of  the  body  was 
shown  in  that  only  one  final  action  drew  out  a  protest,  which 
was  signed  by  but  two  members. 

To  a  memorial  from  the  Sabbath  School  department  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United  States,  requesting  the  appointment 
of  the  fourth  Sabbath  in  November  as  an  annual  Temperance 
Day,  the  Assembly,  while  bearing  testimony  against  intem- 
perance, made  a  negative  answer.  This  memorial  was  part  of 
an  effort  to  secure  a  union  of  all  the  churches  of  America  in 
observing  one  such  day  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
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of  the  London  Sabbath  School  Union.  But  this  day  is  not 
needed  of  us.  1.  Because  it  would  tend  to  injure  as  much  as 
help  the  cause  of  temperance,  by  the  temptation  it  would  pre- 
sent for  pressing  upon  the  Church  extreme  views  of  a  political 
and  divisive  nature  on  this  subject.  The  Church  must  guard 
zealously  lest  she  be  drawn  off  into  support  of  mere  human 
schemes  of  reform.  The  door  should  not  be  opened  that 
might  lead  to  discu.ssion  of  political  measures  in  our  pulpits 
and  courts.  2.  We  must  guard  against  the  beginning  even 
of  a  calendar  of  special  and  holy  days.  The  appointment  of 
annual  days  of  prayer  for  colleges  and  of  children's  days  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  begun  to  take  on  this  stereotyped  as- 
pect. The  observance  of  such  days,  becoming  matters  of  annual 
routine,  may  grow  into  so  much  formalism  and  be  continued 
when  the  spirit  of  the  day  is  but  little  entered  into. 

Alike  consei'vative  was  the  adoption,  in  view  of  the  war  ex- 
citement, of  a  paper  calling  attention  to  the  historic  position 
of  the  Church  on  such  matters,  and  while  affirming  our  duty 
to  pray  for  our  rulers  and  our  armies,  yet  urging  on  the  min- 
istry the  duty  of  proclaiming  from  their  pulpits  at  all  times 
nothing  but  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  and  on  the 
people  the  duty  of  abstaining  on  the  Sabbath  from  such  read- 
ing and  conversation  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
observance  of  the  day.  While  in  the  Assembly's  devotional 
meetings  constant  prayer  was  offered  for  our  army  and  navy, 
a  righteous  issue  of  the  conflict  and  a  speedy  peace,  yet  there 
were  no  unseemly  references  to  the  war,  no  loud  professions  of 
patriotism,  and  no  public  meetings  of  a  political  nature.  In 
view  of  the  many  subtle  forms  in  which  error  exists  around 
us,  threatening  the  Church  in  her  doctrine,  polity  and  spiritu- 
ality, an  able  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  circulate 
a  pastoral  letter  warning  against  these  errors.  In  answer  to 
an  overture,  the  Committee  on  Young  People's  Societies  pre- 
sented an  elaborate  constitution,  with  by-laws,  for  such  socie- 
ties, as  an  amendment  to  the  plan  adopted  in  1894.  But  it 
went  too  much  into  minutia,  and  by  its  very  multiplicity  of 
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details,  would  only  have  impeded  the  activity  and  usefulness 
of  these  societies.  We  should  guard  against  making  a  church 
within  the  Church.  The  more  imposing  these  organizations 
are  made  the  more  will  they  arrogate  the  functions  of  a 
church.  There  is  a  fascination  for  young  people  in  such  a 
parade  of  organization  and  activity,  especially  in  their  great 
interdenominational  conventions,  but  our  young  people  can- 
not always  see  where  mischief  lies. 

The  executive  agencies  of  the  Church  have  all  had  a  good 
year  and  all  show  increase  in  receipts  over  the  previous  year, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  invalid  fund,  where  a  falling  off  of 
$1,000  is  reported.  Here,  to  the  shame  of  the  Church  be  it 
said,  a  steady  decline  has  been  going  on  for  years.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Missions  had  the  largest  receipts  it  ever  had 
in  any  one  year.  Yet  these  were  less  by  $7,000  than  the 
necessary  disbursements,  which  was  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  committee.  Assembly  Home  Missions  received  $10,000 
more  than  last  year.  Both  "The  Missionary"  and  "The  Child- 
ren's Missionary"  show  increase  of  circulation.  There  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants  added  in  the  for- 
eign field  over  last  year.  Eight  new  missionaries  were  sent 
out,  making  155  now  under  commission  as  against  150  last 
year.  In  view  of  delay  on  part  of  many  churches  in  sending 
on  their  contributions,  the  executive  committee  asked  that 
the  churches  be  recommended  to  appoint  special  treasurers 
for  benevolent  funds,  so  that  these  might  be  kept  separate 
from  collections  for  general  church  expenses,  and  so  be  more 
promptly  transmitted.  There  may  be  cases  where  this  plan 
would  work  well,  but  it  would  not  in  every  case.  Many 
churches  take  up  weekly  in  one  envelope  the  gifts  of  each 
contributor  for  both  benevolent  and  congregational  purposes, 
and  distribute  them  from  time  to  time  as  the  delinquents  are 
reached  and  the  totals  classified.  Special  treasurers  would  be 
no  better  than  general  ones,  and  would  have  to  wait  on  the 
latter  in  many  instances.  The  Assembly  contented  itself  with 
directing  the  attention  of  the  presbyteries  to  the  suggestion. 
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and  urging-  them  to  devise  plans  for  remedying  this  evil  of 
delay.  Approval  was  given  to  the  committee's  determination 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  building  of  the  Congo  boat.  But 
now  the  word  is  that  the  progress  of  railroad  building  on  the 
Congo,  and  the  projection  of  new  lines,  make  it  doubtful 
whether  after  all  the  building  of  this  boat  will  be  so  necessary 
to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  our  missionaries  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. Of  addresses  before  the  Assembly  should  be  noted 
that  of  Rev.  G.  E.  Henderlite,  bearing  fraternal  salutations 
from  the  Synod  of  Brazil ;  that  of  Commander  A.  L.  Wadham, 
of  the  Navy,  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  character  and 
courage  of  foreign  missionaries,  and  the  great  value  of  their 
work  as  viewed  by  a  civilian  who  has  travelled  largely  in 
mission  lands ;  and  that  of  our  secretary  giving  his  observa- 
tions on  the  work  in  Korea  and  the  East.  This  latter  address 
was  declared  by  many  to  be  the  most  effective  missionary  ad- 
dress they  had  ever  heard,  and  produced  as  deep  an  impression 
on  the  Assembly  as  did  that  of  the  venerable  secretary,  the 
Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  in  1858,  before  the  Assembly  in  the  same 
church  ;  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  fate  of  his  own  mar- 
tyred missionary  son  whose  bones  lay  rolling  under  the  China 
Sea,  where  they  fell  ten  years  before  by  the  hand  of  pirates, 
he  pictured  the  sufferings  of  the  native  Christians  in  the  fort 
of  Allahabad  and  the  martyrdom  of  Cawnpore.  The  Assem- 
bly authorized  the  founding  of  a  mission  in  Cuba  when  the 
way  is  clear. 

Dr.  Craig's  report  told  of  prosperity  in  our  frontier  work 
among  the  Mexicans,  nearly  700  pupils  in  our  mission  schools 
in  Indian  Territory,  and  made  honorable  mention  of  twenty 
or  more  churches  which  had  sent  boxes  of  clothing  and  other 
articles  to  our  home  missionaries  and  the  schools.  The  situa- 
tion in  Florida  resulting  from  the  late  freezes  has  been  but  little 
improved.  Yet  our  Church  in  that  State  has  grown  nearly  250 
per  cent,  in  the  past  twenty-four  years.  In  all  the  field  aided 
by  the  committee  ninety-two  ministers  conducted  during  the 
year  12,000  services,  attended  by  1,200  professions  of  faith. 
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while  not  less  than  twenty-five  churches  have  been  erected,  re- 
paired or  freed  from  debt.  While  the  population  in  these  fields 
has  doubled  in  the  past  eighteen  years,  our  Church  members 
have  increased  nearly  five  fold.  In  view  of  this  good  progress, 
showing  the  divine  blessing  on  our  frontier  work  as  now  con- 
ducted, we  see  no  merit  in  the  restless  suggestions  made  from 
time  to  time,  that,  we  remand  the  whole  work  of  home  mis- 
sions to  the  Synods,  or  otherwise  modify  the  machinery  of 
administration.  One  presbytery  overtured  the  Assembly  "to 
have  its  committee  so  constituted  that  every  Synod  of  the  As- 
sembly shall  be  represented  in  said  committee,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  larger  and  more  extended  interest  in  the  work  ; 
that  the  work  may  be  more  thoroughly  overlooked  and  so 
prove  more  efficient ;  that  the  responsibility  for  the  execution 
of  the  work  may  be  shared  by  representatives  of  the  various 
Synods  and  so  give  general  satisfaction  to  those  that  contribute 
to  this  great  object."  This  overture,  proper  enough  as  to  its 
subject  matter,  yet  bristles  with  insinuations  in  every  line, 
and  proposes  in  the  interest  of  reform  a  ponderous,  expensive 
and  entirely  impracticable  mode  of  administration.  The  com- 
missioners from  the  presbytery  sending  it  uttered  not  a  word 
in  its  advocacy,  and  without  debate  it  was  answered  unani- 
mously in  the  negative.  But  the  report  proposing  this  answer 
was  so  drawn  as  to  embody  in  full  the  overture  which  it  so 
summarily  recommended  for  slaughter,  and  the  overture  lives 
on  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  as  an  unsanctioned  reflection 
on  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Assembly's  plan  of  se- 
lecting and  constituting  its  committees.  It  is  sufficient  to 
merely  give  the  scope  and  purpose  of  such  a  paper,  where  it 
does  not  become  the  basis  for  affirmative  action.  In  the  As- 
sembly's initial  action  in  1866,  constituting  this  Executive 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  each  presbyterial  committee  was 
made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Central  Committee,  and 
it  was  made  his  duty  to  keep  the  Central  Committee  informed 
of  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  presbytery,  and  also  to  see 
that  all  the  churches  in  his  presbytery  take  up  regular  col- 
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lections  for  the  Central  Committee,  he  acting  at  the  same 
time  as  agent  for  the  presbytery  and  the  Central  Committee. 
This  adequately  connects  every  part  of  the  Church  with  the 
control  of  this  work.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in 
some  of  the  older  and  stronger  Synods  this  committee  does 
not  receive  the  support  which  as  a  missionary  agency  it  should. 
We  will  have  to  guard  lest  the  Assembly's  missions  suffer  from 
the  pressure  of  local  missions. 

An  overture  from  Lexington  Presbytery  that  the  Assembly 
direct  its  Board  of  Trustees  to  appropriate,  out  of  a  legacy  of 
$5,000  left  by  Miss  M.  J.  Baldwin,  late  of  Staunton,  Va.,  to 
the  Assembly's  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Domestic  Mission 
work  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  $1,000  to  the 
local  Missions  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington  and  $500  to  the 
Evangelistic  work  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a 
general  debate.  A  petition  had  previously  been  made  by  this 
presbytery  to  the  trustees  to  appropriate  a  part  of  this  legacy 
to  it  and  the  Synod's  local  work,  fortified  by  an  array  of  facts 
and  arguments  which  indicated  that  the  presbytery  was  much 
set  upon  getting  a  share  of  this  liberal  bequest,  but  which 
seemingly,  under  the  plan  of  Home  Missions  in  force  when 
Miss  Baldwin  made  her  will  and  still  in  force,  would,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  will,  have  been  expended  in  other  more 
frontier  and  destitute  Synods.  The  endorsement  of  the  peti- 
tion by  the  Synod  of  Virginia  was  first  sought.  Then  argu- 
ment was  adduced  to  show  that  the  donor  must  have  intended 
the  legacy  to  be  expended  according  to  the  plan  which  went 
out  of  vogue  some  two  years  before  the  will  was  drawn,  and 
which  would  have  allowed  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
it  by  the  Atlanta  Committee  to  the  older  and  richer  Synods, 
that  formerly  received  aid  from  the  central  treasury.  During 
the  three  years  before  her  death,  after  the  change  in  the  plan 
of  Home  Missions  had  gone  into  effect.  Miss  Baldwin  had 
been  a  liberal  contributor  to  this  cause  of  Assembly's  Missions, 
doubling  her  gifts  the  second  year,  and  almost  trebling  them 
the  third,  while  curtailing  considerably  her  gifts  to  the  local 
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home  work  this  last  year.  This  is  hardly  compatible  with 
the  plea  that  a  lady  of  such  discriminating  charity  and  marked 
intelligence  understood  that  a  gift  to  the  Assembly's  work  was 
to  be  distributed  also  to  the  support  of  the  local  work  of  her 
presbytery,  of  whose  separate  existence  she  was  aware,  and  to 
which  she  contributed  with  great  liberality.  Emphasis  was  also 
laid  upon  the  pressing  needs  of  the  newly  opened  up  mining  and 
lumber  regions  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  On  these  grounds 
the  presbytery  claimed  that  a  substantial  share  of  the  legacy 
should  go  to  it  and  its  Synod.  The  trustees  replied  that  they 
had  no  discretion  as  to  the  disbursement  of  moneys  left  to  the 
different  objects  of  the  Church,  and  suggested  that  the  equities 
in  the  case  be  laid  before  the  Assembly.  Thereupon  the 
presbytery  transferred  its  overture  to  the  Assembly.  It  was 
advocated  in  a  very  able  and  adroit  speech  by  Rev.  A.  M. 
Fraser,  D.  D.,  a  commissioner  from  Lexington  Presbytery. 
He  had  studied  his  case  well.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  on  its 
face,  the  case  was  against  him.  He  fortified  his  ground  by 
the  opinion  of  able  jurists.  His  aim  was  to  create  the  pre- 
sumption that  Miss  Baldwin  was  thinking  of  Virginia  and 
not  the  border  destitutions  of  the  Church  in  drawing  her  will. 
A  brother  who  heard  this  speech  declared  that  it  was  one 
which  in  a  civil  court  would  have  commanded  a  fee  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  overture,  however,  was  vigorously  com- 
batted  by  Revs.  A.  W.  Wilson  and  E.  E.  Bigger  of  Texas, 
who  plead  that  the  presbytery  sought  to  set  aside  the  will  and 
that  in  its  own  interest,  and  against  the  interests  of  the  far 
more  destitute  frontier ;  that  it  was  scarcely  generous  in  one 
of  the  largest,  most  compact  and  wealthy  presbyteries  to  de- 
prive the  struggling  West  of  what  would  afford  so  much  relief 
to  it  and  save  much  of  its  work  from  disaster.  The  question 
was  asked  by  another  whether  in  case  the  Assembly  declined 
to  direct  that  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  legacy  asked  for  be 
set  apart  for  the  presbytery  and  Synod  soliciting  it,  it  would 
not  be  such  a  disappointment  to  their  churches  and  contribu- 
tors as  would  lead  to  a  decline  of  liberality  in  support  of  the 
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Atlanta  Committee  on  the  part  of  many,  and  a  tendency  to  con- 
centrate more  exclusively  in  support  of  local  missions,  on  the 
ground  that  help  being  denied  them  by  the  Assembly,  it  be- 
hooved them  to  help  themselves.  Judge  Hutton  of  Abingdon 
Presbytery  declared  that  in  his  judgment  it  would  have  that 
effect,  and  this  confession  accomplished  what  Dr.  Fraser's  ar- 
gument had  not  accomplished.  It  determined  the  Assembly 
to  grant  the  overture.  One  brother  of  influence  had  prepared 
notes  for  a  reply  to  Dr.  Fraser,  taking  issue  with  him  at  every 
point,  but  when  he  heard  this  acknowledgment  of  the  extent 
to  which  some  back  in  the  Virginias  would  take  a  defeat  to 
heart,  declined  to  make  his  speech  and  voted  for  the  appro- 
priation. It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  great  need  for 
sustentation  and  evangelistic  activity  in  the  more  settled  parts 
of  our  Church.  The  development  of  business  enterprise  is 
constantly  opening  up  new  territory,  and  creating  new  towns 
and  cities,  that  call  loudly  for  us  to  enter  promptly  and  occupy. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  Central  Committee 
from  extending  aid  to  these  points  as  well  as  to  the  newer 
synods.  Yet  the  claim  that  any  section  has  a  special  claim 
on  a  general  bequest,  left  to  the  Church  at  large  to  expend 
according  to  its  own  policy  at  any  time  in  vogue,  is  one  that 
is  fraught  with  danger.  The  locality  from  which  any  legacy 
comes  could  at  any  time  present  as  plausible  a  plea  for  the 
return  to  it  of  a  larger  share  than  should  go  to  other  sections, 
as  that  so  ardently  urged  by  Lexington  Presbytery  before  the 
Assembly.  There  is  no  reason  why  Kentucky  or  Alabama 
should  not  have  urged,  that  as  Miss  Baldwin,  perhaps,  did  not 
fully  understand  that  these  States  were  not  to  share  in  her 
generous  legacy,  they,  too,  should  have  special  legislation 
directing  a  liberal  per  cent,  be  set  aside  for  their  use.  The 
granting  of  this  overture  has  not  directed  the  money  where  it 
will  not  be  wisely  and  usefully  expended,  but  a  precedent  has 
been  set  that  is  not  good  ;  and  that  is  the  writer's  reason  for 
dwelling  on  this  case  more  than  its  importance  might  seem  to 
warrant.    His  criticism  is  not  on  the  Assembly  for  granting. 
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but  on  the  presbytery  for  asking.  We  applaud  the  zeal  of  the 
Lexington  brethren  and  expect  to  see  them  stand  nobly  by 
the  Central  Committee  and  its  work,  as  they  certainly  will. 
It  will  be  permitted  the  writer  to  say  that  he  voted  for  the 
overture.  He  voted  for  it,  because  the  Lexington  brethren 
were  earnest  in  wanting  it.  He  felt  with  others,  that  to  grant 
it  would  in  the  long  run  bring  more  money  to  the  support  of 
the  frontier  work  than  if  the  sum  contended  for  should  all  be 
turned  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  portion  of  the  Church  left 
aggrieved. 

The  steady  falling  off  in  the  invalid  fund,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  summer  outing  of  people  in 
our  cities  and  towns  are  on  the  increase,  so  that  in  July,  when 
the  collections  are  taken,  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
church  members  are  absent,  if  in  some  instances  the  churches 
themselves  are  not  closed  during  this  month.  If  this  be  true, 
it  calls  for  some  reconstruction  in  the  time  or  in  the  method 
of  raising  this  noblest  of  all  our  benefactions. 

The  Assembly  had  the  usual  overture  before  it  to  unite  the 
Executive  Committees  of  Education  and  Publication.  Those 
wMth  whom  such  overtures  originate  forget  that  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committees  are  overloaded  pastors  and  busy 
laymen  who  give  their  services  gratuitously,  and  cannot  easily 
spare  the  time  for  the  administration  of  more  than  one  great 
cause. 

The  Committee  of  Education  for  the  Ministry  reported 
all  appropriations  to  students  paid.  The  Assembly  ordered 
the  committee  to  discontinue  aid  to  academical  students  not 
in  college  classes.  It  discouraged  attendance  upon  Colleges 
and  Theological  Seminaries  other  than  our  own  by  candidates 
receiving  aid,  but  allowed  that  in  extraordinary  cases  the  mat- 
ter of  giving  aid  from  the  Assembly's  funds  to  candidates  at- 
tending outside  institutions  shall  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
presbyterial  committees,  after  consultation  with  the  Assem- 
bly's Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  reported  increased  sales,  in- 
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creased  issue  of  Sunday  School  periodicals  and  increased  re- 
ceipts from  the  churches  for  its  colportag^e  and  benevolent 
work.  No  year  in  the  history  of  the  work  has  been  marked 
by  greater  activity  in  the  publishing  department  than  this, 
fully  100,000  books  and  tracts  having  been  issued  from  the 
press  by  it  during  the  year.  These  include  the  memorial 
volume  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  which  has  had  a  grati- 
fying sale,  and  a  Suppliment  to  the  Assembly's  Digest.  The 
Assembly  urged  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries  to  purchase 
copies  of  the  Digest  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  their  stated 
clerks. 

The  work  of  Colored  Evangelization  presents  peculiar  com- 
plications at  this  time.  The  statistical  tables  show  that  $12,383 
were  contributed  to  this  cause  this  year,  which  is  nearly  $2,000 
more  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  over  $3,000  more  than 
last  year.  Of  this  only  $6,069  went  into  the  general  fund, 
which  is  $360  less  than  the  year  previous.  The  remainder 
was  given  to  the  development  or  building  fund  for  Stillman 
Institute,  raised  by  the  unremitting  and  unpaid  labors  of  Rev. 
O.  B.  Wilson,  or  was  expended  privately.  The  committee  has 
become  through  shortage  of  revenues  burdened  with  a  debt 
of  unpaid  appropriations  to  laborers  in  the  field,  and  while 
progress  has  been  made  in 'reducing  these  debts,  there  yet 
remained,  when  its  report  was  made,  $1,346  unpaid.  The 
Assembly  gave  special  approbation  to  the  purpose  of  its  com- 
mittee to  meet  these  obligations  as  speedily  as  possible.  It 
has  been  for  some  time  the  conviction  of  the  committee  that 
it  should  expend  a  larger  portion  of  its  income  in  its  evan- 
gelistic work  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  and  less  in  the  support 
of  its  educational  work.  Hence  it  has  for  several  years  studied 
to  devise  a  plan  to  minimize  this  latter  expense,  and  make  the 
Institute  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible.  The  plan  of  a 
farm  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  where  students  could 
supplement  their  incomes  by  labor,  was  settled  upon.  Hith- 
erto it  has  owned  no  property  save  a  school  building  in  Tus- 
kaloosa,  valued  at  perhaps  less  than  $1,000.    This  is  to  be 
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sold  and  a  farm  of  twenty  acres,  with  a  large  two-story  brick 
residence  on  it,  adjoining  Tuskaloosa,  has  been  bought  for 
f 5,000,  all  of  which  but  about  $1,666  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
special  development  fund  as  it  was  received,  and  there  are 
subscriptions  for  other  sums.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  to 
thus  change  the  method  of  operating  the  Institute  and  to  dis- 
charge its  contracts  with  laborers  to  whom  arrearages  were 
due,  both  the  teaching  force  and  the  number  of  students  sup- 
ported in  the  Institute  had  to  be  reduced.  Only  the  year 
before  the  Academic  department  of  the  Institute  had  to  be 
closed  because  of  financial  stringency.  The  illiberality  of  the 
churches  in  their  support  of  this  work  further  compelled  a 
double  loss  in  the  resignations  of  Dr.  Phillips  as  secretary, 
and  Rev.  R.  B.  McAlpine  as  professor  of  theology,  for  want 
of  means  to  sustain  them.  This  was  much  to  be  deplored. 
No  tributes  were  ever  more  richly  deserved  than  those  in 
which  the  Assembly  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  faithful 
services  of  these  two  brethren.  Whatever  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  the  work  among  our  colored  population,  it 
will  never  have  connected  with  it  any  more  self-sacrificing 
laborers  than  Brothers  McAlpine  and  Phillips.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  further  economy  the  Assembly  elected  Rev.  D.  C.  Lilly, 
pastor  of  the  Tuskaloosa  churcli,  as  secretary,  who  it  is  un- 
derstood tenders  his  services  gratuitously,  and  the  committee 
has  elected  Dr.  John  Ivittle,  of  Tuskaloosa,  its  treasurer  in 
place  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Powell,  of  Atlanta. 

In  the  direction  of  carrying  out  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Church  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  a 
separate  and  self-sustaining  Colored  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Assembly  of  1891  appointed  Rev.  A.  L.  Phillips  a  commis- 
sioner to  correspond  with  the  various  colored  presbyteries,  and 
gather  information  of  their  wishes,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure 
from  the  Synods  concerned  such  action  as  would  permit  the 
colored  presbyteries,  if  they  so  desire,  to  form  an  independent 
Synod.  This  commissioner  reported  a  year  later  that  there 
were  in  our  territory  and  aided  by  us  five  presbyteries  composed 
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wholly  of  colored  ministers  and  churches,  besides  a  number  of 
ministers  and  churches  yet  connected  with  white  presbyteries. 
Three  of  these  presbyteries  were  independent  bodies.  One, 
Ethel,  was  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Mississippi.  Another, 
Central  Alabama,  had  till  this  time  been  a  part  of  the  Synod 
of  i\labama,  but  now  went  into  independency,  in  response  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  contemplation  of 
the  organization  of  the  proposed  Independent  Synod.  In  1895, 
however,  it  went  back  into  the  Synod  of  Alabama.  He  further 
reported  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  colored  brethren 
as  to  what  was  best  for  them  to  do,  and  though  he  had  urged 
reasons  why  independent  organization  might  now  seem  prac- 
ticable, these  two  latter  presbyteries  voted  not  to  enter  the 
organization.  Thereupon  the  Assembly  reappointed  this  same 
commissioner  to  express  to  these  churches  its  confident  hope 
that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  they  can  unanimously  and 
cordially  unite  to  form  an  Independent  Church,  and  to  assure 
them  that  the  Assembly  renews  its  pledge  of  financial  and 
educational  support,  and  its  willingness  to  enter  into  corres- 
pondence with  said  Church.  It  further  appointed  a  committee 
to  call  a  convention  of  colored  Presbyterian  ministers  in  our 
bounds  at  Birmingham,  to  confer  with  them  on  this  subject 
and  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  among  the  colored  people.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  having  ascertained  by  correspondence  that  these 
brethren  were  not  yet  prepared  for  this  step,  did  not  call  the 
convention.  The  matter  came  up  again  in  1895,  on  an  over- 
ture from  Charleston  Presbytery  asking  for  the  immediate 
organization  of  the  proposed  Independent  Colored  Church.  In 
response,  the  Assembly  ordered  a  collection  in  the  following 
August  to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with  effecting  the 
organization  of  the  said  Synod,  and  again  referred  the  question 
to  the  presbyteries  and  Synods  concerned,  and  appointed  five 
commissioners  to  decide  on  the  time  and  place  for  effecting 
the  organization  and  to  represent  the  Assembly  on  that  occa- 
sion.   But  the  presbyteries  of  Ethel  and  Central  Alabama 
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again  decided  that  they  did  not  think  the  time  had  come  foi 
such  a  movement.  The  meeting,  therefore,  was  not  called, 
and  the  Assembly  of  1896,  feeling  that  the  formation  of  this 
independent  Synod  should  be  the  result  of  healthful  and  sub- 
stantial growth,  deferred  further  action.  But  next  year,  hav- 
ing expression  from  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  fifty-five  colored 
ministers  that  they  were  desirous  of  proceeding  at  once,  and 
learning  that  the  three  independent  presbyteries  intended  call- 
ing a  meeting  at  an  early  day  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
the  Assembly  again  expressed  its  approbation  of  the  move- 
ment and  appointed  commissioners  to  represent  it  in  the  event 
the  convocation  was  held,  and  to  convey  to  these  brethren 
afresh  the  assurance  of  its  help  and  co-operation.  This  con- 
vention was  held  in  November  last  in  Birmingham,  with  all 
five  of  the  presbyteries  represented.  It  expressed  its  conviction 
that  the  time  had  come  when  an  efficient  and  stable  colored 
Presbyterian  Synod  could  be  launched  forth,  and  requested 
each  presbytery  to  send  two  ministers  and  two  ruling  elders 
as  commissioners  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans, 
simultaneously  with  the  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  perfect- 
ing the  organization.  It  did  this  under  the  conviction  that  to 
place  the  control  of  all  the  business  of  their  churches  in  the 
hands  of  colored  men  would  conduce  to  the  progress  of  Pres- 
byterianism  among  their  race,  at  the  same  time  throwing  itself 
in  all  good  faith  and  thankfulness  upon  the  Assembly's  re- 
peated assurances  of  continued  financial  help  and  co-operation. 
This  second  convention  met  in  the  Berean  Church  in  New 
Orleans,  May  19th,  and  perfected  the  organization  by  adopting 
the  standards  of  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  took  the  title,  "Colored  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  expressing 
the  purpose  of  its  constituent  presbyteries  to  establish,  when 
the  way  shall  be  clear,  a  separate  Colored  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  new  Synod  constituted  four  executive 
committees  as  the  agencies  for  its  organized  work.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  culmination  of  this  movement 
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has  the  approbation  of  all  our  colored  ministers  and  presby- 
teries. But  we  fear  that  this  is  not  the  case.  They  had  not 
reached  a  g-eneral  agfreement  as  to  the  timeliness  of  immediate 
separation.  Some  hesitated  because  of  the  poverty  of  their 
people,  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  and  the  great  distances 
between  their  various  centers  of  membership,  which  would 
make  meetings  of  their  highest  court  difficult  and  expensive. 
The  advantages  of  review  and  control  by  a  superior  court  were 
still  desired.  There  might  be  some  trouble  about  the  titles 
to  their  church  property.  The  chief  difficulty  was  the  lack 
of  money.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  of  these  brethren 
felt  constrained  to  protest  to  the  Assembly  against  the  action 
of  the  convention  in  setting  up  a  government  for  itself.  The 
Assembly  directed  its  secretary  of  Colored  Evangelization  to 
visit  the  two  presbyteries,  Ethel  and  Central  Alabama,  in  which 
the  dissentients  are  found,  at  their  next  spring  meeting,  and 
express  to  them  its  earnest  hope  that  all  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  united  action  in  this  movement  may  be  overcome  by  further 
careful  consideration.  The  moderator  of  this  new,  independ- 
ent Synod  is  Rev.  E.  W.  Williams,  of  Abbeville,  S.  C;  its  per- 
manent clerk  is  Rev.  A.  E.  Reed,  of  Chester,  S.  C.  Its  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Chester.  With  this  body  our  Assembly 
is  now  in  fraternal  correspondence,  and  by  the  most  solemn  and 
reiterated  assurances  we  are  committed  to  lend  it  the  support 
of  our  contributions.  With  solicitude  we  will  watch  its  course 
and  unceasingly  pray  for  its  peace  and  enlargement. 

The  trustees  of  the  Assembly's  Home  and  School  reported, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  the  last  As- 
sembly, all  connection  between  the  Fredericksburg  College 
and  the  Home  and  School  had  been  severed,  so  that  the  As- 
sembly was  now  entirely  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  the  College.  The  College  property  has 
been  sold.  The  collections  last  December,  ordered  by  the 
Assembly,  together  with  private  gifts,  had  sufficed  to  pay  off 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  old  debts,  and  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  Home  and  School  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
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point  consistent  with  the  proper  care  of  the  children  gathered 
in  it.  All  current  expenses  had  been  met  and  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  indebtedness  had  been  effected  under  the  efficient 
management  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  W.  Somerville.  In 
the  Home  there  have  been  thirty-five  students.  The  Assem- 
bly authorized  the  trustees  to  employ  a  financial  agent  to  raise 
funds  to  liquidate  the  debt,  and  directed  the  discontinuance  of 
the  department  for  training  women  missionaries. 

A  complaint  from  Rev.  S.  S.  Ivaws,  D.  D.,  till  this  year  a 
professor  in  the  Columbia  Seminary,  against  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina,  was  regarded  as  not  techically  a  complaint 
but  a  memorial,  and  was  considered  as  such.  Two  professors 
in  this  institution  had  failed  to  receive  re-election  to  their  re- 
spective chairs  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  May,  the  board  having  announced  one 
year  before  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  age-rule  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Seminary,  it  would  not  continue  them  in 
their  positions  longer  than  this  year.  This  age-rule  declares 
that  whenever  a  professor  shall  hereafter  become  seventy  years 
of  age  he  shall  be  retired  at  the  close  of  that  scholastic  year, 
unless  retained  in  office  by  an  annual  election  in  which  he 
shall  receive  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  board.  Each  of 
these  professors  were  several  years  beyond  the  age  when  this 
rule  became  operative,  and  had  been  continued  by  annual  re- 
election in  their  chairs,  till  in  1897  the  board,  acting  under 
the  Constitution,  gave  these  professors  due  notice  that  their 
services  would  not  be  continued  after  the  ensuing  scholastic 
year.  This  action  of  the  board  was  perfectly  regular  and  con- 
stitutional, and  was  taken  in  no  desire  to  reflect  upon  these 
venerable  and  esteemed  professors,  but  as  a  faithful  effort  to 
discharge  their  duties  under  the  charter  and  rules  governing 
them.  This  rule  was  adopted  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago 
as  a  protection  to  the  institution  against  the  recurrence  of 
complications  that  had  previously  been  a  source  of  disquiet. 
Till  this  year  it  never  had  been  found  necessary  to  apply  this 
rule.    Dr.  I^aws  overtured  the  controlling  Synods  to  withdraw 
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its  approval  of  this  age-rule,  as  liable  to  misconstruction  and 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  overture  was  accompanied 
with  a  printed  argument,  in  which  the  rule  was  characterized 
as  most  obnoxious  and  unjust.  The  Synods  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia  voted  for  its  repeal.  The  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
by  a  small  majority  refused  its  consent  to  the  repeal.  No  re- 
sponse was  received  from  the  Synod  of  Florida.  As  it  requires 
the  concurrent  vote  of  three  of  the  governing  Synods  to  alter 
the  Constitution,  the  overture  was  lost. 

Dr.  Laws  complained  against  this  action  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina.  The  matter  was  heard,  however,  by  resolu- 
tion and  not  in  a  judicial  way.  The  Assembly  has  no  control 
over  Ihe  Seminary,  save  the  right  of  general  supervision  which 
it  retains  over  all  educational  institutions  conducted  within 
the  Church,  which  right  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Seminary.  The  memorialist  asked  that  the 
Assembly  advise  the  Synods  to  repeal  the  age-rule  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Seminary.  He  declared  that  he  regarded  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  his  case  as  a  finality,  and  that  he  was 
seeking  no  personal  relief.  Yet  there  was  a  feeling  that  this 
was  a  cavSe  that  should  not  have  been  brought  before  the  As- 
sembly. The  facts  as  to  the  working  of  the  rule,  its  origin 
and  the  expediency  of  its  retention,  were  fully  before  the 
governing  Synods.  Representatives  from  at  least  two  of  the 
Synods  protested  that  this  was  a  matter  that  could  better  be 
considered  without  the  intervention  of  the  Assembly  with 
advice,  and  that  such  advice  might  lead  to  complications  and 
embarrass  the  Synods,  many  of  whose  members  thought  the 
rule  salutary  and  one  that  should  be  preserved.  But  after  a 
vigorous  presentation  of  the  objections  to  the  rule  by  Dr. 
Laws  and  an  expression  from  Dr.  Palmer  that  he  regarded 
the  rule  as  harmful  to  the  Seminary  and  unjust  to  our  older 
men,  the  Assembly  granted  the  request  and  gave  its  advice 
to  the  Synods  to  abolish  the  rule.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
the  existence  of  this  rule  lends  sanction  to  the  pernicious 
practice  in  the  churches  of  discounting  the  value  and  effect- 
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iveness  of  our  older  men,  and  of  drawing  a  so-called  dead  line 
across  the  pathway  of  some  of  the  most  competent  and  useful 
ministers  of  the  Church. 

The  committee  appointed  in  1897  to  consider  the  subject 
of  a  Summer  School  of  Theology,  to  be  conducted  by  the  joint 
faculties  of  our  four  Seminaries,  recommended  that  such  an 
enterprise  be  attempted,  and  suggested  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  as 
the  place  and  the  month  of  August  annually  as  the  time.  An 
Executive  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Summey  is  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  arrange  details.  The  Assembly  assumed  no 
financial  responsibility  for  the  school.  Doubt  was  expressed 
whether  the  enterprise  was  one  that  called  for  Assembly 
action.  I^et  the  project  have  a  trial.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
results  will  justify  the  experiment. 

The  only  judicial  case  heard  by  the  Assembly  was  the 
complaint  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  McPheeters  and  others  against 
an  action  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  in  addressing  an 
official  communication  to  the  civil  Commonwealth,  to  wit :  a 
petition  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  to 
forbid  the  transmission  of  mails  on  Sunday  and  order  the 
closing  of  all  post  offices  throughout  the  United  States  on  that 
day.  This  action,  the  complainants  alleged,  was  an  error  of 
judgment  and  a  violation  of  the  Church's  Constitution,  in  its 
nature  tending  to  produce  effects  prejudicial  to  the  purity  and 
peace  of  the  Church.  They  specified  :  1.  Its  tendency  and 
effect  will  be  to  make  void  the  testimony  of  our  Church  in 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Church. 
2.  It  initiates  a  policy  calculated  to  divert  the  thought  and 
energies  of  the  Church  from  her  true  mission,  and  to  dis- 
qualify her  to  bring  to  human  governments  many  blessings 
that  would  flow  incidentally  but  inevitably  from  a  vigorous 
prosecution  upon  her  part  of  her  proper  work.  3.  Its  effect 
will  be  to  weaken  the  hands  of  God's  people  and  to  encourage 
their  enemies.  4.  It  is  fraught  with  peculiar  perils  at  this 
time,  when  the  tendency  of  the  Church  is  to  forget  her  mis- 
sion and  to  transcend  her  commission.    5.  It  tends  to  put  the 
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whole  matter  of  Sabbath  observance  and  desecration  in  a  false 
light  by  diverting  men  from  their  individual  responsibility  in 
patronizing  Sabbath  trains  and  post  offices,  and  encouraging 
them  to  shift  off  upon  the  State  their  responsibility  for  their 
personal  violations  of  the  Sabbath.  The  complainants  took 
the  ground  that  Christ  has  not  authorized  his  representatives 
in  his  spiritual  kingdom  to  have  any  official  intercourse,  ne- 
gotiations or  relations  whatever  with  the  representatives  of 
any  human  governments  in  their  official  character,  neither 
has  he  authorized  the  Church  to  call  human  governments  to 
her  aid  in  securing  reverence  for  and  obedience  to  his  law. 
The  Church  should  employ  no  other  forms  of  agency  than 
those  divinely  appointed  for  her  spiritual  ends.  As  for  the 
section  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  concedes  the  right 
of  humble  petition  to  the  Commonwealth  in  cases  extraor- 
dinary, the  complainants  took  the  ground  that  Sabbath  vio- 
lation by  the  State  does  not  fall  under  the  provision  here 
signalized,  and  that  the  case  the  Synod  had  before  it  was  in 
no  true  sense  an  extraordinary  case.  They  went  further  and 
attacked  that  section  of  the  Confession  as  not  in  harmony 
with  Scripture  or  with  other  parts  of  the  Confession  and  of 
the  Form  of  Government,  but  in  such  radical  opposition  with 
them  as  either  to  nullify  them  or  to  be  nullified  by  them,  an 
anachronism,  and  a  reminder  of  the  times  when  the  Church 
was  fettered  in  its  life  by  its  union  with  the  State.  A  con- 
stitution framed  by  men  for  the  Church  can  confer  no  power 
which  Christ  has  not  conferred  in  his  word.  The  Synod 
erred  because  it  assumed  a  power  which  the  Constitution  does 
not  and  could  never  render  legitimate,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
a  power  which  Christ  in  his  word  has  not  granted.  The  com- 
plainants held  that  we  have  here  to  deal  exclusively  with  the 
Sabbath  of  the  State,  which  is  distinctly  a  civil  institution, 
and  that  petition  to  the  State  for  its  regulation  by  a  Church 
court  is  political  action  that  the  Church  cannot  take  without 
intermeddling  with  what  lies  beyond  her  province. 

Hon.W.  F.  Stevenson,  of  Cheraw,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Humphreys, 
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of  Lancaster,  appeared  for  the  respondent.  They  claimed  that 
such  petition  to  the  civil  government  by  a  Church  court  does 
not  fall  in  the  category  of  political  action,  that  the  right  of 
such  petition  in  cases  extraordinary  was  not  only  granted  in 
the  Constitution  and  recognized  by  the  Church  in  its  Address 
to  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  throughout  the  Earth,  in  1861, 
but  had  repeatedly  and  is  being  constantly  exercised  by  our 
courts.  This  very  question  of  Sabbath  observance  by  the  State 
has  been  on  repeated  occasions  the  subject  of  memorial  by  our 
highest  court  to  the  civil  government,  as  was  shown  by  cita- 
tions from  the  digests.  We  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  mere 
civil  institution,  but  with  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  State 
has  gone  out  of  its  sphere  and  invaded  that  of  the  Church,  and 
is  obstructing  her  in  her  rightful  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Such  petition  was  warranted  on  the  ground  of  self-protection. 
It  was  but  the  Church  asking  the  State  to  recede  from  its  in- 
vasion of  her  orbit.  This  right  of  self-protection,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  rule  for  extraordinary  cases,  sufficiently  guaran- 
tees this  right  of  petition.  The  enormity  of  the  evil  protested 
against  certainly  constitutes  this  an  extraordinary  case.  The 
extreme  contention  of  the  complainants,  that  all  official  com- 
munication whatever  between  Church  and  State  should  be 
excluded,  was  vigorously  combatted.  The  Church  could  not 
appear  by  representatives  before  the  officers  of  the  State  to 
secure  a  charter  or  act  of  incorporation.  It  could  not  defend 
its  property  rights,  ask  the  upholding  of  a  will  or  contend  for 
a  legacy  left  to  it,  or  ask  the  State's  protection  for  its  mission- 
aries in  time  of  peril,  if  this  doctrine  obtained. 

The  Assembly  voted  nineteen  to  sustain,  six  to  sustain  in 
part,  and  145  not  to  sustain,  and  in  its  minute,  expressing  its 
verdict,  declared  that  the  action  of  the  Synod  was  based  on 
chapter  31,  section  4,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  com- 
plainants, taking  the  ground  that  the  Synod's  action  was  un- 
constitutional, attempted  to  sustain  it  by  declaring  that  the 
Constitution,  in  conceding  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case,  is 
out  of  harmony  with  itself  and  with  the  Word  of  God.  But 
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the  cause  had  to  be  judged  by  the  Coustitution  as  it  stauds. 
To  appeal  from  the  standards  to  the  Bible  is  not  permitted  to 
ground  a  judicial  case,  since  the  standards  are  the  Church's 
understanding  of  what  the  Bible  teaches.  If  the  former  con- 
tains anachronisms,  they  should  be  amended.  It  may  not  be 
contended  that  the  Constitution  is  itself  unconstitutional.  Yet 
the  complainants  were  right  in  holding  that  this  "extraordi- 
nary clause"  opens  the  door  to  many  abuses  and  is  a  serious 
temptation  to  our  Church  courts  to  transcend  their  province. 
Every  important  case  will  be  looked  at  by  some  as  extraordi- 
nary, and  this  clause  can  be  stretched  to  any  latitude.  The 
Constitution  is  not  carefully  drawn  here  and  could  be  bettered 
by  amendment,  more  carefully  guarding  the  nature  of  the  re- 
lations the  Church  may  sustain  to  the  civil  government.  Dr. 
McPheeters  lost  his  case,  but  in  the  emphasis  he  gave  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church's  exclusively  spiritual  functions,  and 
the  necessity  of  guarding  well  against  departures  from  her 
exclusively  spiritual  mission,  he  did  great  good  and  wrested  a 
substantial  victory  out  of  defeat.  The  petition  of  the  Synod 
was  utterly  useless.  It  could  and  would  obtain  no  hearing. 
Again  and  again  has  the  Church  been  rebuifed  and  ignored 
by  the  State  when  she  has  approached  it  with  humble  peti- 
tions. The  action  of  the  Synod  was  not  necessary  as  a  testi- 
mony, and  had  the  issue  at  New  Orleans  been  whether  the 
Synod  acted  judiciously,  instead  of  whether  a  constitutional 
act  was  unconstitutional  because  the  Constitution  itself  was 
not  perfect,  the  vote  would  have  been  overwhelmingly  against 
the  folly  of  this  appeal  to  Caesar.  The  Assembly  itself  was 
asked  to  join  in  this  very  same  petition  and  declined  to  do  so. 
By  delivefing  faithful  testimony  from  the  pulpit  the  Church 
can  best  promote  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  As  Christian 
citizens  and  not'  as  Church  courts  should  we  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  State  when  it  is  needful  to  invoke  its  power. 

We  cannot  forbear  two  criticisms.  There  was  not  submit- 
ted to  the  Assembly  such  a  "record  of  the  cause"  in  this  case 
as  is  contemplated  in  Par.  189  of  the  Rules  of  Discipline. 
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Instead  there  was  put  into  the  clerk's  hands  a  copy  of  the 
complaint,  in  which  the  reasons  were  blended  with  twenty 
printed  pages  of  argument,  and  a  full  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  session  of  the  Synod  at  which  the  action  complained 
against  was  taken.  When  the  clerk  of  the  Assembly  was 
called  on  to  read  the  record  in  the  case,  he  knew  not  what  or 
how  much  of  the  fifty  pages  of  matter  put  in  his  hands  to 
read,  and  the  parties  in  the  case  had  to  be  called  on  to  select 
out  and  read  such  parts  as  they  judged  to  be  pertinent  to  the 
cause,  the  whole  perhaps  not  more  than  a  page.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  such  imperfect  preparation  of  the 
papers  in  a  judicial  case  has  been  known  in  our  Assemblies. 
Our  second  criticism  is  on  the  inadequate  way  in  which  this, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  judicial  cases  passed  on 
by  former  Assemblies,  has  been  recorded  in  the  Assembly's 
minutes.  The  committee  to  prepare  the  verdict  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  court  should  be  required  to  embody  in  its 
paper  such  a  full  statement  of  the  facts,  history  of  the  case  in 
its  various  stages,  grounds  of  appeal  and  complaint,  as  will 
make  a  full  and  clear  record  of  what  has  been  under  con- 
sideration and  what  has  been  decided.  We  defy  any  one 
to  ascertain  from  the  minutes  of  1898  what  was  the  issue 
or  what  was  decided.  Who  were  the  "others"  associated  with 
Dr.  McPheeters  is  no  where  to  be  found.  The  complaint 
of  E.  M.  Richardson  and  others  in  1896  was  decided  ad- 
versely to  the  complainants,  but  the  minutes  are  sealed  even 
as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  complaint.  There  was 
merit  in  that  part  of  the  memorial  of  Revs.  W.  H.  Work- 
man and  J.  R.  Riley  which  asked  that  our  law  be  so  changed 
as  to  require  that  the  record  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  formulate  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
which  committee  shall  state  clearly  the  errors  found  to  exist 
in  the  court  or  courts  below,  to  which  shall  be  added  such 
explanatory  matter  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  all  of  which 
shall  be  entered  in  the  record  of  the  case.  Other  needless 
features  in  this  memorial  caused  it  to  receive  scant  considera- 
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tion,  bnt  the  Assembly  without  any  constitutional  requirement 
should  see  that  its  records  are  full  and  complete.  Our  criti- 
cism has  no  bearing  on  the  manner  in  which  the  permanent 
clerk  has  done  his  work. 

The  Assembly  appointed  an  able  committee  to  prepare  a 
new  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for  the  use  of  our  churches,  and 
adopted  a  body  of  rules  for  the  committee's  guidance.  This 
committee  is  not  to  do  its  work  hastily,  yet  it  is  contemplated 
that  its  work  shall  be  complete  by  1903,  when,  it  was  under- 
stood, all  arrangements  of  our  publishers  for  the  sale  of  other 
hymn  books  will  have  expired.  But  in  compliance  with  an 
authorization  of  the  Assembly,  the  Committee  of  Publication 
has,  since  the  Assembly  adjourned,  bought  from  the  owner  of 
"The  Hymns  of  the  Ages"  the  copyright  and  plates  of  the 
work,  and  his  entire  stock  of  books  on  hand,  so  that  the  expi- 
ration of  the  ten  year  contract  for  the  handling  of  this  book  in 
1903  need  now  cut  no  figure  in  the  committee's  work.  The 
completion  of  a  new  hymn  book,  adapted  to  present  needs  and 
the  product  of  our  Church's  own  life  and  effort,  will  be  hailed 
with  delight.  The  demand  for  it  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
nine  overtures  from  different  presbyteries  and  Synods,  covering 
one-third  of  the  Church,  asked  that  this  work  be  inaugurated. 
The  use  of  a  uniform  book  in  all  our  congregations  has  long 
been  desired.  But  the  requirements  of  our  churches,  rural, 
village  and  city,  are  so  diverse  that  we  doubt  if  such  practical 
uniformity  can  be  attained — many  will  continue  to  use  the 
books  they  now  have.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  book  whose 
preparation  is  now  so  auspiciously  undertaken  will,  if  the  work 
is  well  done,  come  nearer  to  securing  the  desired  uniformity 
than  any  of  those  now  in  use.  The  Assembly  has  reposed 
great  confidence  in  its  committee  and  granted  it  large  powers. 
It  has  not  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  inspecting 
and  approving  the  work,  though  this  reservation  exists  inhe- 
rently. It  empowered  the  committee  to  fill  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  in  its  membership. 

Called  on  to  interpret  section  6,  chapter  24,  of  the  Confes- 
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sion,  the  Assembly  declared  that  wilful  desertion  which  can 
in  no  way  be  remedied  by  the  Church  or  civil  magistrate,  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  divorce,  applies  in  a  case  where  both  hus- 
band and  wife  are  believers,  and  that  where  parties  have  been 
divorced  by  the  civil  law,  if  the  divorce  has  been  correctly 
granted,  the  innocent  party  has  the  right  to  marry  again. 

To  the  question  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  our  order  to  hold 
an  entertainment  in  a  church  building,  it  was  replied  that  the 
affairs  of  the  local  church  are  under  the  control  of  the  session. 
This  was  as  far  as  the  Assembly  needed  to  go.  To  thus  use 
our  churches  is  ordinarily  if  not  invariably  wrong.  But  the 
Assembly  is  not,  by  this  decision,  liable  to  the  criticism  of  a 
protest  that  was  made,  that  by  failing  to  give  a  categorical 
answer,  it  was  indirectly  sanctioning  these  practices.  The 
onus  of  government  should  be  thrown  on  the  proper  court, 
and  the  Assembly  should  not  decide  too  many  things. 

The  Assembly  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Rev.  F.  B. 
Webb,  D.  D.,  is  chairman,  to  confer  with  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  vSouth  with  reference  to  organic  union, 
and  to  request  the  appointment  of  a  similar  committee  of  con- 
ference by  that  Church.  Here  take  a  retrospect.  More  than 
forty  years  ago  negotiations  were  opened  between  this  Synod 
and  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  with  reference  to  union. 
But  these  two  bodies  were  not  co-ordinate  and  could  not  treat 
with  each  other.  The  matter  was  therefore  taken  up  by  the 
Old  School  Assembly  and  committees  of  conference  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  bodies.  Nothing  came  of  this  conference. 
At  an  informal  convention  of  ministers  and  elders  of  the  re- 
spective churches,  held  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  March,  1858,  to 
find  out  on  what  terms  the  two  bodies  might  be  brought  to- 
gether, it  was  ascertained  that  the  chief  if  not  only  bar  to  this 
union  was  the  practice  of  the  two  bodies  on  the  subject  of 
psalmody.  The  Associate  brethren,  in  common  with  all  bodies 
of  Presbyterians  in  other  lands  speaking  the  English  tongue, 
using  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  they  as  a  Church 
making  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  use  in  divine  worship  only 
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what  had  been  divinely  authorized,  and  therefore  insisting 
heretofore  that  the  Psahns  are  to  be  used  alone,  and  in  a  ver- 
sion as  nearly  literal  as  the  laws  of  meter  will  admit.  The 
brethren  of  the  Synod  proposed  that  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms  should  be  made  by  translation  or  collation,  and  when 
approved  by  both  bodies  to  be  employed  by  each  denomina- 
tion, not  on  the  principle  of  accommodation  but  as  authorized 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  by  the  Church  itself.  While 
they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  use  anything  else  as  songs  but 
the  Psalms,  yet  they  believed  many  persons  in  their  body  for 
the  sake  of  union  would  be  willing  to  forbear  with  their  Pres- 
byterian brethren  in  the  use  of  uninspired  songs.  The  Pres- 
byterians replied  that  if  the  Associate  brethren  meant  that  a 
praise  book  shall  be  prepared  in  which  there  shall  be  a  literal 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  which  there  may  be  a  collection 
of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  and  if  this  version  was  not  de- 
signed to  supersede  the  book  of  hymns  and  Watts'  imitation 
of  the  Psalms  in  use  throughout  the  Assembly,  they  could  not 
see  anything  to  hinder  an  immediate  union  of  the  two  bodies. 
They  were  prepared  to  concede  to  their  Associate  brethren  the 
exclusive  use  of  their  version  of  the  Psalms  and  to  take  steps 
for  having  it  incorporated  in  the  Presbyterian  book.  But  if 
these  brethren  meant  to  exclude  from  our  churches  the  songs 
of  praise  then  in  use  by  us  and  their  new  version  to  supersede 
our  hymns  in  our  congregations,  the  Presbyterians  replied  that 
this  would  be  asking  us  to  abandon  our  whole  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  psalmody.  This  convention  came  to  no  further 
results  than  to  ascertain  these  facts  and  to  part  with  fraternal 
regards,  and  perhaps  with  a  conviction  that  things  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  union. 

Our  Assembly  in  1861  reopened  the  question  of  union  with 
the  A.  R.  Synod.  The  hymn  book  at  that  time  in  use  among 
us  contained  fifty-two  of  the  Psalms  used  by  the  Associate 
brethren,  and  the  Assembly  proposed  that  when  another 
edition  was  published,  to  put  the  entire  150  Psalms  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  if  so  desired.    After  four  years  the 
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negotiations  were  terminated  by  the  Synod.  But  this  action 
gave  dissatisfaction  in  some  parts  of  the  Synod.  Its  Presby- 
tery of  Alabama  expressed  its  dissent  from  that  action  and  its 
determination  to  persevere  in  the  fear  of  God  to  final  accom- 
plishment of  the  union.  On  learning  these  facts  the  Assembly 
of  1866  authorized  the  Synod  of  Alabama  to  receive  that  body 
into  union  with  itself,  conceding  to  its  members  the  right  to 
use  the  old  psalmody  and  to  protect  its  ministers  and  churches 
in  such  continued  use.  Similar  instructions  were  given  to  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  with  reference  to  the  A.  R.  Presbytery  of 
Kentucky  in  1870,  and  the  Committee  of  Publication  was  in- 
structed to  insert  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  book 
of  praise,  as  a  part  of  the  authorized  psalmody  of  the  Church. 
Later,  in  1806,  the  Assembly  declined  to  co-operate  in  a  move- 
ment of  the  U.  P.  General  Assembly,  looking  to  an  improved 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  Associate  Synod  numbers 
101  ministers  and  more  than  11,000  members.  Its  greatest 
strength  is  in  the  Carolinas.  Its  total  contributions  last  year 
amounted  to  $55,000.  Its  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
are  in  Due  West,  S.  C.  Its  stated  clerk  is  Rev.  James  Boyce, 
Huntersville,  N.  C.  Its  ninety-fifth  session  will  be  held  in 
Chester,  S.  C,  November  10th,  1898.  It  co-operates  with 
the  U.  P.  Church  in  Plome  Missions,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  past  to  formally  unite  these  two  bodies.  We 
greatly  hope  the  time  has  come  when  these  estimable  brethren, 
so  heartily  at  one  with  us  in  doctrine  and  polity,  may  become 
one  with  us  in  organic  life  and  work.  The  fact  that  we  were 
about  to  undertate  the  preparation  of  a  new  hymn  book  was 
suggested  in  the  overture  from  Columbia  Presbytery,  which 
proposed  the  conference,  as  making  this  an  auspicious  time  for 
reopening  negotiations.  If  we  are  one,  let  us  unite.  Unions 
should  never  be  forced.  Organic  unity  should  ground  on  gen- 
uine unity. 

The  amendment  to  chapter  13,  section  4,  of  the  Rules  of 
Discipline,  designed  to  conform  the  law  to  the  principle  that 
the  courts  are  not  parties  in  cases  of  process,  obtained  the 
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sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries  and  was  enacted  into 
law.  Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  sent  down 
to  be  voted  on.  The  first  proposes  to  so  change  the  baptismal 
formula  in  the  Directory  for  Worship  as  to  restore  the  original 
form  :  "I  baptize  thee  in  the  name,  &c.,"  instead  of  ^H^ito  the 
name,"  that  the  formula  may  be  in  harmony  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  Standards  in  which  the  sentence  occurs.  The 
draft  for  a  Directory  of  Worship  as  submitted  by  the  commit- 
tee of  revision  in  1893  contained  the  old  formula,  but  it  was 
changed  by  the  Assembly  so  as  to  read  "into"  instead  of  "in," 
on  the  ground  that  this  more  nearly  translates  the  original 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  true,  yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  its  incorporation  in  the  Directory  can  ever  make  the  use  of 
the  new  formula  general.  The  standards  elsewhere  use  the 
other  expression.  If  the  use  of  "in  the  name  of"  conveys  the 
impression  of  "by  the  authority  of,"  which  is  not  its  meaning, 
the  use  of  "into,"  to  one  not  accustomed  to  classical  construc- 
tion, who  does  not  grasp  the  symbolical  relations  signified, 
conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  The  difficulty  to  plain  minds 
is  in  the  word  "name."  One  is  baptized  in,  or  into,  the  name 
of  the  Father,  &c.  Now  the  name  of  Christ  stands  for  Christ. 
To  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  is  to  believe  on  the  Son. 
To  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  to  call  on  the  Lord.  What 
we  do  is  to  baptize  into  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Baptism  signifies  our  engrafting  into  Christ,  our 
union  with  him  by  the  Spirit,  and  so  our  entrance  into  the 
family  of  God.  It  symbolically  effects  this  union.  It  does 
not  do  this  literally.  The  problem  of  interpretation  here  is 
solved,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  common  principle  by  which 
the  sacraments  and  other  symbolical  acts  are  spoken  of  as 
doing  that  which  they  only  picture  and  represent  to  our  faith. 
As  the  formula  needs  explanation  in  either  case,  it  were  best 
to  change  it  back  to  the  old  familiar  word. 

The  second  amendment  sent  down  was  to  so  modify  the 
law  governing  installations  as  more  clearly  to  recognize  the 
right,  if  it  exists,  or  to  confer  the  right,  if  it  does  not  exist, 
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Upon  ruling  elders  to  deliver  one  of  the  charges  in  the  instal- 
lation of  a  pastor.  There  is  evident  confusion  in  the  law  on 
this  point,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  book  provides  specifically 
for  an  installation  only  when  it  immediately  follows  an  ordi- 
nation to  the  pastoral  office.  Ordination  is  primarily  by  a 
presbytery,  but  may  be  by  a  commission  after  the  requisite 
examinations  have  been  held  before  the  presbytery,  which 
commission  shall  consist  of  a  quorum  of  the  presbytery.  Now 
when  one  already  ordained  is  to  be  installed,  we  have  to  elim- 
inate such  parts  of  the  section  prescribing  its  conduct  as 
pertain  exclusively  to  the  ordination  service.  And  as  such 
installations  are  seldom  conducted  by  the  presbytery  itself, 
but  by  special  brethren  deputed  for  that  purpose,  the  law,  by 
reason  of  this  complication  of  two  separable  things  in  one, 
might  seem  to  require  that  this  commission  also  shall  consist 
of  a  quorum  of  the  presbytery.  And  many  presbyteries  al- 
ways appoint  in  installations  three  ministers  and  one  ruling 
elder.  Furthermore,  when  the  Assembly  went  through  the 
book  some  years  ago  to  reduce  its  features  into  harmony  with 
the  newly  formulated  law  sanctioning  the  elder-moderatorship 
of  presbytery  and  the  higher  courts,  by  oversight  the  section 
on  installation  and  ordination  was,  at  least  in  one  clause,  left 
unconformed,  as  contemplating  a  minister  as  presbytery's 
moderator  presiding  in  the  ordination,  and  ergo  in  the  install- 
ation. And  when  the  installation  is  had,  without  the  accom- 
panying ordination,  then  the  old,  superseded  feature  requiring 
(if  it  be  a  presbytery)  a  minister  to  preside,  stands  before  us  in 
the  un-reconstructed  law.  The  installation  must  be  by  the 
presbytery,  and  by  defect  in  the  uncured  law,  a  minister  must 
preside.  After  the  sermon  come  the  two  charges.  If  these 
three  duties  are  divided  among  the  three  ministers,  what,  it  is 
asked,  is  the  duty  of  the  elder  on  the  commission  ?  We  might 
ask  further,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  third  or  even  the  second 
minister,  since  the  book  requires  that  both  charges  shall  be 
by  the  same  person,  and  even  provides  that  this  duty  may 
devolve  on  him  who  preaches  the  sermon.    Plainly  their  duty. 
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if  their  presence  is  necessary,  is  to  make  the  quorum  of  the 
presbytery.  But  the  law  of  commissions  does  not  declare  that 
a  quorum  of  presbytery  is  necessary  to  an  installation.  We 
eliminate  from  section  119  all  that  is  peculiar  to  ordination 
when  we  proceed  to  install  one  already  ordained,  and  this 
sweeps  away  the  requirement  that  the  commission  effecting 
the  installation  shall  consist  of  a  quorum  of  the  court,  and 
abrogates  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  a  ruling  elder,  if 
he  is  debarred  from  presiding  and  delivering  the  charges.  It 
abrogates  the  necessity  for  a  third,  or  even  a  second  minister. 
Now  the  Assembly  of  1894  had  made  a  ruling  that  an  elder 
may  not  deliver  either  charge  in  an  installation.  This  deliv- 
erance we  believe  was  wrong.  It  gave  dissatisfaction  through- 
out the  Church.  It  interfered  with  a  practice  that  was  quite 
general.  Hence,  when  the  Committee  on  Overtures  this  year 
reported  on  the  inquiry  of  the  Presbytery  of  Central  Texas, 
renewing  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  thus  em- 
ploying the  elder,  and  asking,  if  he  may  not  deliver  a  charge, 
what  is  his  duty  when  appointed  on  such  commission,  a  laugh 
went  up  from  the  entire  Assembly  when  Hon.  W.  F.  Steven- 
son, having  respect  to  the  ruling  of  1894,  moved  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  answer  proposed  this  reply  :  "It  is  his  duty  to  be 
there."  According  to  the  tight  construction,  this  answer  was 
not  only  correct  but  exhaustive  of  his  onerous  and  honorary 
functions  on  that  occasion.  The  climax  of  absurdity  was  thus 
shown  in  that  line  of  construction  which  requires  the  elder 
to  be  there  and  do  nothing.  The  Assembly,  we  think  wisely, 
relieved  the  elder  of  this  embarrassing  situation  by  adopting 
the  substitute  of  Dr.  J.  Albert  Wallace,  that  an  elder  may 
deliver  the  charge.  The  "some  other"  in  section  119  may 
mean  some  other  person,  or  presbyter.  It  is  an  indefinite 
pronoun.  That  this  construction  is  easily  admissible  may  be 
shown  in  that,  in  the  first  part  of  the  section,  the  parallel  and 
synonymous  expression  is  "some  other  member."  Here  we 
were  content  to  rest.  But  the  action  did  not  give  satisfaction. 
Dr.  Finley  gave  notice  of  a  protest  against  this  answer  as 
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violative  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  gained  many  influential 
signatures.  Evidently  here  is  a  point  in  our  law  which  is 
anything  but  clear,  on  which  one  Assembly  reverses  another. 
What  is  needed  is  not  deliverances  of  doubtful  validity,  but  a 
clearing  up  of  the  law  itself  by  amending  away  its  ambiguity. 
Private  conference  among  brethren  representing  the  opposing 
views  revealed  that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  inherent  propriety  of  an  elder  delivering  the  charge,  but 
only  as  to  whether  as  the  law  now  stands  such  action  is  lawful. 
To  cure  the  Church  of  this  distraction  and  reach  a  result  that 
would  harmonize  the  Assembly,  it  was  proposed  that  the  As- 
sembly reconsider  its  action,  that  the  advocates  of  that  action 
concede  for  the  time  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  1894, 
that  the  elder  is  debarred  from  the  charges,  and  that  both  sides 
unite  in  proposing  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  would  make 
it  legitimate  for  the  presbytery  to  lay  .this  duty  upon  compe- 
tent elders  whenever  it  should  seem  expedient.  This  was  done 
with  great  unanimity,  and  the  notice  of  protest  was  withdrawn. 
We  believe  this  is  a  wise  result.  Conflicting  interpretations 
of  a  law  generate  confusion.  All  recognize  that  at  times  this 
duty  can  admirably  and  appropriately  be  discharged  by  our 
gifted  and  godly  elders,  that  in  the  sparser  parts  of  the  Church, 
especially  where  one  is  to  be  installed  over  several  churches, 
it  is  often  feasible  to  get  a  suitable  elder  for  this  work  when 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  minister,  and  that  often  there  is  an 
eminent  propriety  growing  out  of  local  and  personal  relations 
in  the  appointment  of  an  elder  to  this  work.  Many  would 
ask  for  no  change  in  the  law  to  make  this  legitimate.  Even 
if  it  infringes  the  letter,  it  is  in  one  of  those  points  which  in- 
volve no  vital  principle,  one  of  those  circumstantial  features  of 
the  law,  departure  from  which  is  no  more  serious  than  many 
which  are  constantly  tolerated  without  censure ;  certainly  no 
more  serious  an  infringement  than  the  appointment  of  two 
ministers  to  deliver  charges,  one  to  the  pastor  and  one  to  the 
people,  when  the  law  provides  for  only  one  to  deliver  both 
charges.    Every  year  we  read  of  presbyteries  being  opened 
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"by  request"  with  a  sermon  by  some  one  else  than  the  moder- 
ating^ minister,  which  is  without  warrant  in  the  law.  Brethren 
who  stand  in  peculiar  relations  to  the  pastor  or  the  church, 
are  brought  from  other  presbyteries  to  preach  the  sermon  or 
deliver  the  charge,  which  the  law  contemplates  shall  be  only 
by  members  of  the  presbytery  effecting  the  relation.  When 
Dr.  Palmer  went  recently  to  Athens  Presbytery  to  assist  in 
the  installation  of  a  friend ;  when  Dr.  Price  went  to  lyittle 
Rock  to  take  part  in  the  service,  where  the  minister  was  his 
son-in-law,  or  to  Trenton,  where  the  pastor-elect  was  a  former 
pupil ;  when  Dr.  Beattie  performed  a  similar  service  out  of 
his  presbytery,  in  Anchorage, — these  brethren  in  one  sense 
transgressed  the  law ;  and  yet  they  did  not,  for  the  law  is  not 
thus  to  be  judged.  The  employment  of  an  elder,  in  the  ex- 
tremist view  of  it,  is  no  worse  than  these  and  others  that  we 
lend  sanction  to.  A  prudent  latitude  makes  for  flexibility, 
and  can  be  productive  of  no  harm.  The  circumstantial  fea- 
tures of  a  law  cannot  be  lifted  into  co-ordinate  importance 
with  its  fundamental  principles. 

But  as  others,  not  opposed  to  the  thing  itself,  do  not  regard 
the  delivery  of  a  charge  by  an  elder  as  an  infraction  of  the 
law,  let  us  change  the  law  and  conserve  a  practice  that  is 
widespread  and  useful.  We  have  heard  one  or  two  declare 
that  this  is  intruding  the  elder  into  a  work  that,  as  it  involves 
a  teaching  element,  should  be  reserved  exclusively  to  minis- 
ters. This  is  a  strange  criticism  to  hear  in  a  Church  that 
exalts  the  eldership  as  does  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  ruling  elder  has  also  a  teaching  function.  Over  and  over 
have  our  higher  courts  urged  the  elders  in  vacant  churches  to 
gather  the  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  and  preach  to  them, 
to  exhort  and  teach  in  the  prayer  meetings  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. But  bear  in  mind  after  all,  that  the  pastoral  relation 
is  determined  and  ordered  by  presbytery,  which  judges  of  the 
conditions,  and  that  the  function  of  the  commission  is  largely 
declarative.  The  bearer  of  the  charge  is  but  the  messenger 
of  the  court  sending  him.    An  elder  may,  in  the  name  of  the 
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presbytery,  counsel  a  church  and  admonish  to  faithfulness, 
without  arrogating  the  office  of  a  minister. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  authorize  the  presbytery  to 
employ  an  elder  in  delivering  only  the  charge  to  the  people. 
It  is  presumed  that  no  installation  will  likely  occur  at  which 
there  is  not  at  least  one  minister  present,  appointed  to  preach. 
If  no  other  is  sent,  this  one  can  be  required  to  deliver  the 
charge  to  the  pastor.  This  much  amendment  will  secure 
sufficient  flexibility.  Yet  the  overture  might  have  gone  farther, 
with  no  impropriety  and  expressly  empowered  the  elder  to 
deliver  either  charge.  But  in  its  present  shape  it  is  a  com- 
promise, a  solution  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
correction  of  divergent  views  and  practices  under  the  present 
law.  If  it  is  adopted  and  works  well,  the  question  may  some- 
time in  the  future  be  considered  of  further  amending  the  law. 

At  this  Assembly  its  venerable  stated  clerk.  Rev.  Joseph 
R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  I^L.  D.,  constrained  by  growing  feebleness 
and  the  weight  of  years,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office 
which  he  had  held  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  in  which  he 
had  achieved  great  usefulness.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the 
stated  clerkship,  he  had  served  the  Assembly  for  four  years 
as  its  permanent  clerk.  He  entered  upon  this  work  in  the 
prime  of  his  young  manhood,  and  from  no  one  of  our  thirty- 
eight  Assemblies  has  he  been  absent.  His  commanding  figure, 
his  rich  and  mellow  voice,  his  overflowing  fund  of  humor,  his 
acknowledged  ability  and  wide  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  made  him  a  marked  personage  in  our  General  Assem- 
blies, in  which  he  so  long  wielded  a  powerful  and  conservative 
influence.  In  parting  with  its  aged  servant  the  Assembly  by 
a  unanimous  resolution  bore  testimony  to  his  distinguished 
and  appreciated  services,  and  invoked  upon  him  during  all  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

Clarksville^  Teiin.  W.  A.  Ai^Exander. 


VI.  THE  NORTHERN  GENERAL  ASSEMBEY— 
WINONA— 1898. 


The  General  Assembly  met  again  at  Winona,  a  vast  new 
park  in  the  North  West,  of  great  beauty,  growing  into  in- 
creased popularity  as  a  summer  resort,  especially  suitable  for 
summer  schools,  and  seeking  to  divide  honors  with  Saratoga 
as  a  favorite  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Winona  has  many  advantages  on  its  side  as  a  place  of  meet- 
ing. It  is  quiet  and  retired,  and  the  managers  of  it  have  put 
forth  most  strenuous  exertions  to  make  it  in  every  way  con- 
venient for  the  General  Assembly,  and  they  have  succeeded 
just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  succeed  under  the  limitations. 
The  Assembly  appreciated  the  work  which  had  been  done 
and  the  advantages  which  were  afforded  in  a  very  cordial  vote 
of  thanks.  Minneapolis  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meet- 
ing. 

The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  retiring  Moder- 
ator, the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  heroic  figures 
in  the  Home  Mission  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
is  now  United  States  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.  The  Moderator  was  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe, 
pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Church,  Washington.  He 
was  suave  and  courteous,  and  his  responses  to  the  various  ad- 
dresses were  very  appropriate. 

The  reports  of  the  year  showed  that  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  had  been  freed  from  debt,  although  this  result  was 
obtained  by  the  use  of  almost  drastic  methods  of  retrenchment 
and  economy.  The  contributions  were  less  for  this  year  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  average  being  92  cents  a  mem- 
ber, while  it  has  passed  $1.00.  One  of  the  pleasing  features 
of  the  Assembly  was  the  large  and  generous  recognition  given 
to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  field  upon  the  platform  of 
the  Assembly.    Conspicuous  were  Dr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wood- 
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side  of  India  and  Dr.  Noyes  of  Canton.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  reported  total  receipts  of  $702,400  and  a  debt  of 
$167,000.  The  Woman's  Board  received  $278,700  and  paid 
off  its  debt.  Dr.  Thompson,  the  new  Secretary,  made  a  fine 
impression  by  his  spirited  and  courageons  address,  and  infused 
new  hope  into  the  Assembly  that  under  his  wise  leadership  the 
debt  would  be  wiped  out.  Dr.  John  Dixon  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
who  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, has  since  been  chosen  assistant  Secretary  of  Home  Missions 
and  it  is  announced  that  he  has  accepted.  The  Board  of  Freed- 
men  reported  an  increase  in  its  debt.  Its  work  extends  at 
present  to  187  ministers  and  322  churches.  The  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges  reported  a  debt,  due  to  the  embezzlement  by  its 
former  Treasurer,  which  amounted  to  over  $60,000.  Through 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson,  and  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Ray,  this  debt  was  paid  off 
with  the  exception  of  $4,000.  It  was  announced  that  the 
Synod  had  contributed  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  funds  that 
replaced  those  stolen.  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  reported 
that  its  debt  had  been  paid,  although  it  had  cared  for  875  fam- 
ilies at  an  expense  of  $197,136.  The  Board  of  Publication 
reported  a  net  profit  of  $31,000,  and  pointed  to  472  churches 
organized  as  the  result  of  this  Sabbath  School  work  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  Board  of  Church  Erection  announced  that  its 
total  receipts  had  been  $137,349,  its  disbursements  $129,040, 
and  that  during  the  year  it  had  made  127  grants  and  20  loans 
for  the  erection  of  church  buildings.  The  general  result  of 
these  reports  was  cheering,  and  the  Commissioners  were  im- 
pressed with  the  bright  prospects  which  were  before  the 
Church  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  important  administrative  questions  which 
came  before  the  General  Assembly,  was  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Home  Mission 
work,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow,  who  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church  of  Boston,  was  Chair- 
man.   This  report  is  a  series  of  compromises  between  the 
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central  idea  represented  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
the  Synodical  idea  now  prevailing  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  The  report  was  submitted  and  adopted  with  scarcely 
any  discussion,  and  there  has  been  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
public  press  since  the  Assembly  adjourned.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  predict  what  its  effect  will  be,  especially  in  the 
frontier  work  of  the  Church. 

A  very  spirited  debate  arose  upon  a  report  from  a  Commit- 
tee on  Church  Periodicals,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes, 
Pittsburg,  was  Chairman.  This  Committee  recommended  the 
discontinuance  of  the  CJmrch  at  Home  and  Abroad  and  the 
Assembly  Herald^  and  the  publication  of  a  new  journal  in 
New  York,  not  in  Philadelphia,  to  begin  the  first  of  January. 
No  debate  in  the  Assembly  elicited  more  interest  than  this,  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee  was  carried  by  a  very  large  vote. 

Various  questions  bearing  on  church  polity  came  before  the 
General  Assembly.  The  amendment  to  the  Book  of  Church 
Order  on  the  powers  of  sessions  in  reference  to  church  prop- 
erty was  reported  to  have  been  adopted  by  vote  of  a  large 
majority  of  Presbyteries.  The  corresponding  amendment, 
recommending  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  deacons  of  the 
church  shall  be  the  trustees  of  church  property,  was  lost  for 
the  want  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  votes. 

In  answer  to  an  overture,  an  ad  interim  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  is  be- 
coming unwieldy.  No  action,  however,  was  taken  on  the 
proposition  to  introduce  biennial  or  triennial  meetings  of  the 
Assembly.  The  finances  of  the  Assembly  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  a  large  surplus  being  on  hand,  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  reduction  of  the  Assembly's  per  capita  from  six  cents  to 
four  cents  a  communicant. 

A  very  earnest  debate  took  place  upon  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Temperance.  The  debate  centered  upon  the 
question  of  bar-rooms  in  college  towns  and  the  responsibility 
of  colleges  for  this.    The  Assembly  was  heartily  united  in 
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the  purpose  to  suppress,  by  every  legitimate  means,  the  evils 
of  drink,  and  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  this 
end  whenever  possible.  It  recognized,  however,  that  this  was 
largely  a  civil  as  well  as  a  moral  question,  and  that  its  wisest 
course  was  to  counsel  parents,  teachers  and  college  faculties 
to  the  most  zealous  watchfulness  against  these  evils. 

The  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  made  itself  felt  through  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  first  Saturday 
afternoon  of  the  meeting  the  General  Assembly  adjourned  and 
gave  way  to  a  patriotic  meeting,  at  which  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  representative  men,  both  of  the  ministry  and  of  the 
eldership,  largely  from  those  who  had  participated  in  the  civil 
war.  A  most  enthusiastic  reception  was  given  to  the  address 
of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  of  Detroit,  who  had  been  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  who  spoke  with  great  eloquence  on  the 
reunion  of  North  and  South.  The  patriotic  meeting  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

To  the  General  Assembly — Your  committee,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  foregoing  resolution,  beg  leave  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing for  consideration  and  adoption : 

"The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  sesssion  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
congratulates  the  country  upon  the  wise  course  pursued  by 
the  President  in  first  exhausting  every  method  of  diplomatic 
negotiation  in  his  endeavor  to  settle  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween this  country  and  Spain  before  declaring  for  armed  inter- 
vention, thereby  deserving  and  commanding  the  sympathetic 
approval  not  only  of  all  the  people  of  this  country,  but  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  in  this  great  contest 
is  presenting  the  spectacle  the  like  of  which  is  not  recorded 
in  the  world's  history — a  nation  calling  upon  its  citizens  to  go 
forth  to  battle,  not  for  our  own  country,  not  for  gain,  not  for 
glory,  but  for  humanity,  for  freedom  to  a  down-trodden  people, 
who  are  fighting  against  the  tyrannical  and  murderous  domi- 
nation of  Spain,  who  have  sacrificed  their  homes,  their  families 
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and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives — all  that  is  near  and  dear 
to  them — that  they  and  their  children  after  them  may  be  free. 

The  Christian  conscience  of  the  whole  civilized  world  has 
been  shocked  at  the  inhuman  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Spanish  government  upon  the  citizens  of  Cuba,  whose  sole 
offense  is  striving  to  be  free 

The  great  Presbyterian  Church  represented  here  to-day  has 
always  been  loyal  to  God,  to  humanity  and  to  country,  and 
believing  that  the  cause  in  which  this  government  is  engaged 
is  a  just  cause,  a  righteous  cause,  and  that  the  pulsations  of  the 
4,000,000  of  its  adherents  is  now  beating  in  patriotic  emotion 
for  the  success  of  our  arms  upon  land  and  sea  ;  be  it,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America  indorse  the  wise  and  patriotic  course  pur- 
sued by  the  President  in  his  conduct  of  the  war,  and  hereby 
pledge  to  him  and  to  the  army  and  navy  our  sympathy,  our 
prayers  and  our  support. 

Resolved^  That  the  General  Assembly  recommend  to  pas- 
tors of  its  churches  throughout  the  land  that  these  resolutions 
be  read  from  the  pulpits  at  the  memorial  services  on  Sunday, 
May  29,  and  that  the  prayers  of  our  ministers  and  people  be 
continually  offered  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  the  success  of 
our  arms  for  the  extension  of  human  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  for  the  further  spread  among  this  freedom-seeking 
people  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  by 
the  Stated  Clerk  and  entered  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  that  he  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  forthwith  for- 
ward by  telegraph  a  copy  to  the  President." 

Geo.  W.  Huuck,  ^ 

A.  Noel  Blakeman,  >  Committee, 

Wm.  C.  Roberts,  ) 

These  resolutions  being  communicated  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, were  referred  to  a  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures, 
which  Committee  brought  in  the  following  action,  that  was 
unanimously  adopted  ; 
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"The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  stood  for  loyalty  to 
the  nation,  and  its  sons  have  ever  manifested  their  loyalty  by 
deeds,  not  words,  and  therefore,  in  view  of  the  action  taken  at 
the  patriotic  meetings  on  Saturday  last,  in  which  the  members 
of  this  Assembly  generally  participated,  this  Assembly  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  take  action  at  this  time,  further  than 
to  declare  the  loyalty  of  its  members,  and  to  voice  its  prayer, 
that  our  chief  magistrate,  his  counsellors,  as  well  as  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  may  be  divinely  guided  in  the  sol- 
emn issues  of  the  present  hour,  and  that  the  blessing  of  God 
may  rest  upon  our  sailors  and  our  soldiers,  and  that  the  result 
of  this  war  may  be  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
extension  of  Christ's  kingdom." 

This  action  was  one  in  which,  doubtless,  all  Presbyterians 
might  heartily  join,  notwithstanding  the  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  so-called  political  deliverances,  and  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  action  of  the  patriotic  meeting 
to  which  it  alludes. 

A  resolution  of  respectful  congratulation  to  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  a  message  of  hearty  good  will  to  our  breth- 
ren across  the  sea  were  also  adopted. 

In  answer  to  certain  papers  sent  up  by  certain  churches  in 
Texas  and  to  a  resolution  offered  in  the  Assembly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  organic  union  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  following  was  adopted  : 

"The  Assembly  deems  no  action  necessary  in  response  to  the 
overtures  from  certain  churches  in  Texas,  or  the  resolution 
offered  in  the  body,  relating  to  organic  union  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States,  further  than  to  refer  to 
the  expression  of  its  attitude  in  the  premises  as  found  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1894,  p.  140." 

This  action  is  as  follows  : 

"In  the  matter  of  the  Special  Committee  of  Conference  with 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  organize  union. 

It  was  Resolved^  That  while  this  Assembly  accepts  the  action 
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of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  it  has  been  notified,  as  sufficiently  in- 
dicating the  wisdom  of  suspending  for  the  present  everything 
like  overtures  looking  to  a  union  with  that  body,  it  desires  to 
put  on  record  its  regret  for  such  suspension." 

The  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg  sent  up  an  overture  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly  to  a  recently  published  book,  enti- 
tled A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age^  written 
by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  D.  D.,  a  Professor  in  Union  Sem- 
inary, who  is  also  and  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York.  The  overture  was  referred  without 
debate  to  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  which  Com- 
mittee gave  it  a  long  and  careful  consideration,  and  as  a  result 
three  reports  were  submitted.  The  first  of  these  reports,  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Chairman,  and  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  was  in  substance  as  follows  : 

^  *  >i<  *  * 

"The  General  Assembly  deplores  the  renewal  of  controversy 
occasioned  by  the  publication  of  this  book  at  a  time  when  our 
recent  divisions  were  scarcely  healed.  It  sympathizes  with  the 
wide-spread  belief  that  the  utterances  of  Dr.  McGiffert  are  in- 
consistent with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  as  interpreted  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  Evangelical  Christendom. 
And  the  Assembly  stamps  with  its  emphatic  disapproval,  all 
utterances  in  the  book  called  to  its  attention  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburg,  not  in  accord  with  the  standards  of  our  Church. 

5}<  5{i  ?fi 

"The  Assembly,  therefore,  deems  it  wise  to  take  no  action 
at  present,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  Dr.  McGiffert  may  be  led 
to  make  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  position  in  relation 
to  the  Standards  of  our  Church,  or  in  default  thereof,  peacea- 
bly to  withdraw  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry." 

The  first  minority  report,  signed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bryan  and  six 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  was  as  follows  : 

"The  Assembly  deplores  the  renewal  of  controversy  occa- 
sioned by  the  publication  of  this  book  at  a  time  when  our 
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recent  divisions  were  scarcely  healed  ;  it  recognizes  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  utterances  of  Dr.  McGiffert  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  by  evangelical  Christendom  ;  and  it 
notes  the  painful  anxiety  which  is  being  felt  concerning  the 
effect  of  these  utterances  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church. 

"Therefore,  without  pronouncing  judgment  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  this  book,  or  upon  the  views  of  its  author,  the  Assembly 
directs  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  of  which  Dr.  McGiffert 
is  a  member,  to  confer  with  Dr.  McGiffert  for  the  relief  of  the 
Church,  either  by  a  satisfactory  explanation  or  otherwise,  and 
to  take  such  further  action  as  the  peace  and  purity  of  the 
Church  may  require." 

The  third  minority  report,  signed  by  Dr.  Francis  Brown, 
colleague  of  Dr.  McGiffert,  was  as  follows  : 

"The  Assembly  is  confident  that  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  can  doubt  its  condemnation  of  the  false  and  per- 
nicious teaching  charged  against  the  book  in  question  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  involving  such  matters  as  the  irrev- 
erent handling  of  the  New  Testament ;  'the  setting  aside  of 
its  authority  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;'  the  'denial 
of  fundamental  doctrines  of  Evangelical  Christendom  the 
'treating  with  open  contempt  the  obligations  by  which  the 
author  and  all  other  Presbyterian  ministers  have  bound  them- 
selves,' and  the  like. 

"But  the  Church  just  now  needs  peace — the  union  of  all  its 
forces,  the  co-operation  of  all  its  members,  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  mutual  confidence — that  it  may  address  itself  with 
intense  zeal  and  no  waste  of  energy  to  its  great,  pressing  and 
practical  work  of  saving  the  souls  of  men. 

"The  Assembly,  therefore,  without  pronouncing  upon  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  terms  employed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburg  are,  or  are  not,  justified  by  the  actual  teachings 
of  the  book  referred  to,  deems  it  wise  that  no  further  action 
be  taken." 
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These  reports  were  presented  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
an  hour  was  taken  for  the  consideration  of  them  on  Friday. 
As  the  time  of  the  Assembly  was  drawing  to  a  close,  this  con- 
sideration was  limited  to  Friday  afternoon,  and  the  Assembly 
having  heard  the  speeches  in  support  of  the  three  reports,  en- 
gaged in  a  very  brief  debate  and  then  adopted  the  majority 
report,  amended  in  its  last  paragraph  by  Dr.  John  Dixon  of 
New  Jersey,  as  follows  : 

^'The  Assembly,  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  no  less 
than  in  devotion  to  the  truth,  counsels  Dr.  McGiffert  to  recon- 
sider the  questionable  views  set  forth  in  his  book,  and  if  he 
cannot  conform  his  views  to  the  standards  of  our  Church,  then 
peaceably  to  withdraw  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Assembly  was 
the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Standards.  The  whole  of 
Thursday  was  given  to  this  celebration  and  twelve  addresses 
were  delivered,  four  at  each  session,  and  sustaining  to  one  an- 
other a  close  relation.  These  addresses  were  of  a  very  high 
order  and  were  listened  to  with  profound  interest  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  They  are  to  be  published  in  a  volume  and 
will  form  a  worthy  recognition  of  the  anniversary. 


VII.  THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  CHURCH  UNION  IN 

AMERICA. 


"Calvinism  is  divisive,"  it  is  said.  We  do  not  accept  this 
charge  as  true.  Calvinists  are  not  more  guilty  of  this  than 
other  Christian  denominations,  for  there  are  divisions  also 
among  Methodists  and  Lutherans  in  this  country.  That  a 
Calvinist  is  generally  tenacious  of  what  he  believes  to  be  true, 
is  a  truism.  Better  indeed  a  schism  for  right  than  a  union 
with  wrong.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  Calvinism  that  its 
motto  has  been,  "there  must  be  no  compromise  with  evil." 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  Calvinism  is  not 
toward  division,  but  toward  union.  Division  is  not  in  the 
essential  nature  of  Calvinism.  Its  cause  lies  not  in  Calvinism 
itself  but  in  the  circumstances  that  have  surrounded  some  of 
the  branches  of  that  far-reaching  family.  The  famous  words 
of  Calvin  may  be  taken  as  its  keynote.  In  writing  to  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  in  1552,  about  church  union,  he  says :  "The 
body  of  Christ  is  torn  asunder,  because  the  members  are  sepa- 
rated. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  I  will 
readily  pass  over  ten  seas  to  effect  the  object  in  view."  In 
fulfilment  of  these  irenic  words  of  Calvin,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  attempt  at  union  of  denomination  in  the 
new  world  was  made  by  Calvin's  followers,  namely,  a  union 
of  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  with  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians in  1744.  It  is  true,  the  attempt  was  ineffectual.  But 
it  presents  an  interesting  phase  of  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
Church  History.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  religious 
movements  of  the  last  century ;  and  although  abortive,  it  is  a 
helpful  study  in  Church  unity,  of  whose  science  we  learn 
more  by  failures  than  by  successes. 

In  his  A7nerica7i  Preshyterianism^  page  284,  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs 
speaks  of  this  attempted  union  thus :  "Divine  Providence,  in 
1744,  afforded  the  American  (Presbyterian)  Synod  a  magnifi- 
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Gent  Opportunity  for  combining  the  entire  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  strength  in  the  colonies  into  one  grand  organiza- 
tion." Dr.  Briggs'  description  of  this  movement  is  based  on 
Presbyterian  sources.  We  have  just  found  the  original  cor- 
respondence between  the  Presbyterians  of  America  and  the 
Reformed  of  Holland  about  this  subject,  which  throws  much 
additional  light  on  it.  Our  Presbyterian  friends  may  not 
know  how  long  this  subject  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  who  discussed  it  for 
twelve  years,  1741-53.  Nor  do  they  know  how  near  it  came 
to  being  an  actuality.    The  history  of  it  is  as  follows : 

I.  The  First  Bkfort  (1743-47). 

The  union  of  the  Reformed  of  America  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians came  up  in  the  Church  of  Holland  earlier  than  it  has 
been  supposed.  It  appeared  in  connection  especially  with  the 
German  Reformed  Churches  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  the  Netherlands  (owing  to  the  poverty  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany)  had  promised  to  foster.  It 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Holland  deputies  (who  had  charge 
of  the  Pennsylvania  affairs)  three  years  before  it  was  generally 
supposed  to  be.  As  early  as  1741,  the  deputies  wrote  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Dorsius,  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  and  to  Rev.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  pastor  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  on  the  Raritan,  N,  J.,  about  it,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  received  any  reply.  When  Rev.  Mr. 
Dorsius  visited  Holland  in  1743,  the  deputies  very  earnestly 
asked  him  what  the  Presbyterian  Coetus  (Synod)  was,  and 
whether  the  Dutch  and  German  congregations  could  not  be 
united  with  it,  and  thus  the  Holland  Church  be  relieved  from 
the.  care  of  them.  They  gave  him  two  letters  to  take  with 
him  when  he  went  back  to  America.  One  was  to  the  German 
Reformed  congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  urging  them  to  unite 
with  the  Presbyterians ;  the  other  was  to  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Philadelphia.  Dorsius  soon  after  his  return  in  Jan- 
uary, 1744,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  laid  the  second  letter 
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before  the  two  Presbyterian  ministers  there.  He  translated 
the  letter  into  English  and  brought  it  before  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  in  1744,  who  took  the  following  action,  May  25, 1744  : 
"The  Rev.  Mr.  Dorsius,  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  Bucks  County,  laid  a  letter  before  us  from  the  deputies  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  wherein  they  desire  of  the  Synod 
an  account  of  the  High  and  Low  Dutch  Churches  in  this 
province  and  also  of  the  Churches  belonging  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  whether  the  Dutch  Churches 
may  not  be  joined  in  communion  with  said  Synod  ;  or  if  this 
can  not  be,  that  they  form  themselves  into  a  regular  body  and 
government  among  themselves.  In  pursuance  of  which  letter, 
the  Synod  agree  that  letters  be  wrote  to  the  deputies  of  these 
Synods  in  Holland  in  Latin  and  to  the  Scotch  ministers  of 
Rotterdam,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  Churches  here  and 
declaring  their  willingness  to  join  with  the  Calvinistic  Dutch 
Churches  here  to  assist  each  other  as  far  as  possible  in  pro- 
moting the  common  interests  of  religion  among  us,  and  signi- 
fying the  present  great  want  of  ministers  among  the  High  and 
Low  Dutch,  with  desire  that  they  help  in  educating  men  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry."  To  carry  this  out  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  deputies 
of  the  Church  of  Holland,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the 
Synod,  Rev.  Mr.  McHenry,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Andrews,  Cross, 
and  Evans,  Jr.  Mr.  McHenry  wrote,  June  14,  1744.  In  his 
letter  he  reciprocates  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  Dutch  toward 
the  Presbyterians.  He  speaks  of  the  respect  that  the  Presby- 
terians had  for  the  German  Reformed,  who  hold  to  Calvin's 
doctrine.  He  says  there  are  a  great  number  of  German  Re- 
formed in  the  colony  with  only  one  or  two  ministers  to  serve 
them,  and  that  through  neglect  they  are  in  danger  of  being  led 
astray  by  adventurers  or  the  sects,  especially  by  the  Moravians, 
who  are  multiplying.  He  declared  that  the  Presbyterians  were 
favorable  to  union,  but  if  that  could  not  be  brought  about,  he 
trusts  that  the  Church  of  Holland  would  aid  them  in  their 
high  school,  by  which  ministers  could  be  educated  for  the 
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ministry  of  the  German  or  Dutch  Churches  in  this  continent. 
In  addition  to  this  letter  he  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church  at  Rotterdam,  in  Hol- 
land, who  in  all  these  negotiations  acted  as  a  mediator  between 
the  Presbyterians  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  deputies  of  the 
Holland  Church. 

These  letters  were  not  brought  before  the  Holland  Synods 
till  the  next  year.  The  mails  were  slow  and  so  were  the 
Dutch.  On  April  28th,  the  Holland  deputies  mention  the 
receipt  of  the  letters,  and  reported  them  to  the  Synod  at  their 
meeting  in  the  summer  of  1745.  The  Synod  listened  to  them 
with  great  pleasure,  and  referred  them  back  to  the  deputies 
for  more  information.  The  deputies  continued  their  work, 
and  on  November  16th,  Deputy  Du  Vignon  reported  that  he 
had  had  a  long  conference  at  Rotterdam  with  Rev.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, who  thought  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  the 
union  in  Pennsylvania. 

But  although  everything  seemed  auspicious,  yet  difficulties 
began  to  spring  up.  The  nearer  two  denominations  are  to  a 
union,  the  farther  often  they  are  from  it,  for  then  the  little 
differences  are  sometimes  magnified  out  of  all  proportion. 

The  first  difficulty  was  the  refusal  of  the  German  Reformed 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania  to  enter  the  union.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  a  giving  up  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  Rev.  John 
Philip  Boehm,  the  founder  of  that  Church,  gives  five  reasons  : 
1.  They  did  not  wish  to  give  up  their  Church  Constitution, 
which  he  had  drawn  up.  2.  They  did  not  understand  Eng- 
lish, and  a  union  would,  therefore,  be  useless.  3.  They  did 
not  wish  to  give  up  their  Heidelberg  Catechism.  4.  Nor  did 
they  wish  to  give  up  the  Canons  of  Dort  to  which  they  were 
pledged.  5.  Nor  did  they  wish  to  give  up  their  use  of  litur- 
gical forms  at  sacraments  and  marriages.  (The  Sabbath  ser- 
vice of  the  Reformed  was  a  free  service  like  the  Presbyterians, 
but  for  extraordinary  occasions  they  used  liturgical  forms. 
Their  liturgies  were  not  responsive  like  the  Episcopal  or  lyU- 
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theran.)  For  these  reasons,  Boehm  declined  with  the  German 
congregations  to  go  into  the  union. 

The  second  opposition  came  from  the  Dutch  ministers  of 
New  York.  They  had  always  been  strongly  Calvinistic,  and 
looked  on  the  Presbyterian  Synod  as  having  some  elements 
in  it,  who  were  Arminian.  The  Presbyterian  Synod  had 
been  torn  by  dissensions  about  the  Whitfield  movement  until 
it  divided,  in  1741.  However,  although  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia represented  the  conservative  Calvinistic  element,  the 
Dutch  of  New  York  were  still  suspicious. 

The  Holland  Synods,  when  they  heard  of  this  opposition, 
referred  the  matter  to  the  deputies  for  more  information.  The 
Presbyterians  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  did  not  let  the  matter 
rest.  They  were  hurt  by  the  charges  against  their  Calvinistic 
orthodoxy.  On  October  16,  1746,  Rev.  Mr.  Cross,  of  Phila- 
delphia, wrote  a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Rotterdam, 
defending  them.  He  said  the  Presbyterians  of  Philadelphia 
favored  union.  He  thought  that  the  objections  of  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  ground  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  Synod 
of  Dort  were  of  little  importance.  He  thought  they  could 
retain  their  creed  and  yet  be  in  the  same  organization  with 
the  Presbyterians.  He  also  repelled  the  charges  of  unsound- 
ness of  doctrine  made  by  the  Dutch  ministers  of  New  York. 
He  denied  any  Arminianism  or  Pelagianism  among  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Synod  had  been  careful  to  exclude  the 
followers  of  Whitfield.  He  closed  with  thanks  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Kennedy  for  maintaining  their  cause  before  the  Holland  dep- 
uties. So  closed  the  first  effort  at  union.  It  left  the  Presby- 
terians willing  and  the  Holland  Church  waiting. 

The  Second  Effort  (1750-52). 

But  the  subject  of  union  would  not  remain  quiet.  Church 
union,  like  hope,  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ;  like 
truth  when  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.  It  was  only  laid 
on  the  table,  as  we  Americans  say.  It  is  not  the  Presbyterians 
who  start  the  movement  this  second  time,  but  the  Holland 
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Church.  Suddenly  it  reasserted  itself  in  1750.  It  came  up 
in  this  way :  In  1746,  the  deputies  of  Holland  had  sent  Rev. 
Michael  Schlatter  to  Pennsylvania  to  organize  the  German 
Churches,  which  he  did  September  29,  1747,  by  organizing 
them  into  a  Coetus.  But,  in  1749,  an  unfortunate  quarrel 
broke  out  in  the  Reformed  congregation  of  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Mr.  Schlatter  was  dismissed  by  that  congregation  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Steiner  took  his  place,  and  the  congregation  divided. 
By  1750  the  Holland  deputies  were  weary  of  the  quarrel. 
They  were  unable  to  get  very  much  light  on  the  subject,  as 
they  were  so  far  away.  Other  important  matters  concerning 
the  Pennsylvania  Churches  were  waiting  for  decision.  In 
this  somewhat  confused  state  of  affairs,  the  project  of  union 
with  the  Presbyterians  came  up  again.  The  Holland  Church 
was  beginning  to  feel  it  was  too  far  away  to  decide  the  difficult 
questions  of  Pennsylvania ;  while  the  Presbyterians  were  on 
the  ground  and  would  be  better  able  to  do  so.  The  deputies 
reported  to  the  South  Holland  Synod,  asking  whether,  in 
view  of  the  strife  in  Pennsylvania,  it  would  not  be  better  to 
revive  the  union  of  the  Coetus  with  the  Presbyterians.  This 
overture  was  seconded  by  one  of  the  classis  of  that  Synod,  the 
Classis  of  I^eyden.  The  South  Holland  Synod  approved  of 
the  union.  The  deputies  reported  the  same  suggestion  to  the 
North  Holland  Synod  that  year.  The  Synod  was  pleased  with 
the  project  and  returned  it  to  the  deputies  for  more  informa- 
tion. Thus  both  of  the  Synods  who  had  the  special  charge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  affairs  acted  favorably.  This  action  met  with 
a  hearty  response  from  the  Dutch.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
South  Holland  Synod,  four  of  its  classis  overtured  in  favor  of 
the  union.  The  Synod  urged  Rev.  Mr.  Schlatter,  who  was 
then  in  Europe,  to  try  and  bring  about  the  union  on  his  return 
to  Philadelphia.  He  himself  was  favorable  to  it,  for  in  May, 
1751,  he  says  :  "The  reasons  why  there  is  no  union  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  with  the  Presbyterians  do  not  touch  religion, 
for  they  live  together  as  brethren — yes,  even  wish  to  be  united. 
But  the  ignorance  of  the  Germans  and  their  obstinacy  and 
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wonderful  misgivings  would  not  permit  it,  because  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  change  of  religion."  This  seems  to  be  rather 
strong  language  by  a  German  about  the  Germans,  but  it  also 
reveals  the  tenacious  love  of  the  German  Reformed  for  their 
own  faith  and  for  their  excellent  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

However,  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Holland  Synod  that 
year  (it  met  later  than  the  South  Holland  Synod),  opposition 
to  the  proposed  union  appeared.  The  Synod  said  it  had 
learned  that  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  was  not 
the  same  as  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  creed  and  cultus 
agreed  with  the  Dutch,  but  an  independent  denomination, 
without  creed  or  church  government  or  simple  liturgy,  such 
as  the  Dutch  had.  Their  information  must  have  made  them 
think  it  was  a  Congregationalist  body.  It,  therefore,  declined 
to  go  any  further  in  the  matter  of  union,  but  urged  Mr.  Schlat- 
ter to  build  up  the  German  Reformed  Coetus  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  requested  it  to  keep  in  correspondence  with  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Coetus  of  New  York.  They  also  ordered  the  deputies 
to  write  to  Rev.  Mr.  DuBois  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  New  York 
for  more  information.  As  a  result  of  this  action  the  South  Hol- 
land Synod  of  1752,  which  the  year  before  had  been  so  favorable, 
withdrew  its  permission  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  the  North 
Holland  Synod,  in  1753,  reaffirmed  its  decision.  All  this  shows 
the  anxiety  of  the  Holland  Church  to  preserve  its  children  in 
America  in  the  strictest  Calvinism.  This  shows  that  Dr.  Briggs 
in  his  Ajnerican  Presbyterianism  is  wrong.  He  there  charges 
the  conservatives,  in  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  drove  out  the  Whitfield  party,  with  having  prevented 
the  union  of  the  Dutch,  German  and  Scotch  Calvinists.  The 
very  reverse  is  true,  according  to  the  Holland  minutes.  The 
Church  of  Holland  never  would  have  allowed  her  children 
in  America  to  go  into  a  union  with  a  Synod  that  had  the 
Whitfield  men  in  it,  because  it  suspected  them  of  hetrodoxy, 
and  disliked  their  Moravian  pietism.  It  was  so  opposed  to  a 
union  with  anything  that  savored  of  this,  that  it  would  not 
unite  with  the  Synod  because  it  had  once  had  Whitfieldians 
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in  it,  though  it  had  cast  them  out.  Thus  the  attempted  union 
failed.  This  second  attempt  bade  fair  at  first  to  be  successful. 
But  Schlatter's  success  in  organizing  the  German  Coetus  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  opposition  of  the  North  Holland  Synod 
to  any  Arminianism  in  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  stopped  it. 

So  ended  the  union  movement.  Had  it  occurred,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  important  religious  movements  of 
the  last  century.  Its  political  effect  would  have  been  far- 
reaching.  Calvinism  would  have  gained  ascendancy  in  the 
colonies  as  the  Scotch,  German,  Dutch  and  French  united  in 
one.  As  the  war  of  the  revolution,  viewed  religiously,  was  a 
union  of  all  Calvinists  in  doctrine,  Presbyterians,  Reformed, 
Congregationalists,  Baptists  (the  only  Arminian  denomination 
favoring  liberty  was  the  Lutheran),  against  Episcopacy,  it 
would  have  greatly  strengthened  that  union  and  been  of  large 
political  significance.  It  was  not  only  an  important  move- 
ment, but  an  interesting  study  in  the  new  science  of  irenics  or 
Church  Union.  The  time  has  now  come  when  Church  Union 
should  be  lifted  out  of  the  mists  and  confusion  that  has  sur- 
rounded it,  and  be  elevated  into  a  science.  The  principles  of 
interdenominational  union  should  be  as  clear  as  those  of  inter- 
national law.  Had  the  various  forms  of  union,  [fellowship 
for  practical  work,  federation  and  fusion,]  been  understood 
then,  it  would  probably  have  taken  place.  The  idea  of  feder- 
ation would  have  answered  Boehm's  objections  to  it.  It  has 
remained  for  this  nineteenth  century  to  develope  the  idea  of 
federation,  which  seems  destined  to  be  the  most  popular  form 
of  union  in  the  future.  But  in  the  providence  of  God,  these 
three  denominations,  Presbyterians,  Dutch  Reformed  and  Ger- 
man Reformed,  were  permitted  to  remain  separate.  Each  was 
thus  permitted  to  develop  its  own  type  of  Calvinism.  Had  the 
union  occurred,  the  Dutch  and  German  elements  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  larger  and  continually  increasing  English 
Presbyterian  element.  But  each  was  allowed  to  develop,  and 
we  have,  the  conservatism  of  the  Dutch,  the  irenics  of  the 
German,  and  the  breadth  of  sympathy  of  the  Presbyterian. 
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Besides,  as  denominations  are  growing  so  large  in  this  country 
as  to  be  unwieldy  and  unable  to  give  proper  representation  in 
the  upper  courts,  it  was  well  that  they  remained  apart  and 
formed  smaller  denominations.  With  the  spirit  of  a  Calvinist 
we  say  philosophically,  "it  was  to  be  so,"  and  we  therefore  have 
to-day  a  more  varied  type  of  Calvinism  in  America  than  if 
there  had  been  union. 

Finally,  even  if  the  proposed  union  did  not  take  place,  it 
was  a  prophecy,  which  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  "Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  system." 
Had  that  been  known  of  in  1744,  it  would  have  solved  the 
problem  of  union.  Let  us  rejoice  that  in  our  day,  we  have 
such  an  Alliance  to  show  the  essential  unity  of  historic  Cal- 
vinism while  still  perpetuating  its  distinctive  types. 

Readings  Pa.  JAS.  I.  Good. 
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BuDDK's  Das  Buch  der  Richtkr. 

Das  Buch  der  RichTKR,  erkldrt  von  Dr.  Karl  Budde.    Ord.  Professor  der 
Theologie  in  Strassburg.    Ivcipsic  :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr. 

The  very  latest  production  of  the  teeming  German  religious  press  is  the 
Kurzer  Hand  Conimentar  ziim  Alien  Testament,  published  in  Liepsic  by 
J,  C.  B.  Mohr.  Of  the  six  volumes  at  hand  we  latterly  ventured  some  obser- 
vations in  these  pages  upon  Proverbs  and  Job.  Since  then  Judges,  expounded 
by  Dr.  Budde,  has  mainly  attracted  our  attention.  We  have  recently  spent 
many  a  perplexed  hour  over  this  interesting  and  difficult  portion  of  the  Bible. 
We  have  not,  of  course,  come  to  any  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  literary 
and  historical  problems  presented  by  its  contents.  But  neither,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  do  Dr.  Budde's  labors  assist  us  to  any  better  conclusions.  Indeed, 
they  only  add  to  our  confusion. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  "critical"  commentary.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
occasion  for  surprise  to  find  its  method  characterized  by  the  freest  freedom 
of  criticism  and  its  conclusions  shaped  and  controlled  by  critical  principles 
exclusively. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  his  work  Dr.  Budde  makes  it  plain  that  he  comes  to 
the  treatment  of  his  subject  with  a  distinct  bias.  He  brings  to  the  book  he 
examines  the  conclusions  which  he  pretends  to  draw  from  it.  He  is  a  preju- 
diced witness  in  favor  of  the  reigning  critical  mania  for  disintegration.  This 
explains  the  constant  assumption  of  the  truth  of  theories  and  facts  of  which 
the  reader  of  the  book  has  had  no  proof.  Dr.  Budde  builds  his  critical  work 
upon  foundations  laid  elsewhere.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  hypotheses 
of  n;iodern  criticism  concerning,  let  us  say,  the  Hexateuch — hypotheses  that 
played  such  havoc  alike  with  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  Bible — 
have  been  incontroverti'bly  demonstrated,  and  apply,  without  further  argu- 
ment, with  equal  force,  to  Judges.  But  this,  as  every  candid  scholar  will 
admit,  is  by  no  means  true.  Thus  far  the  presumption  must  still  be  held  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  traditional  view. 

The  most  casual  perusal  of  Dr.  Budde's  pages  indicate  that  he  deals  with  this 
book  solely  and  altogether  along  the  lines  of  that  primal  canon  of  criticism 
which  demands  that  the  literature  of  the  Bible  must  be  treated  just  like  any 
other  literature  in  the  trial  of  its  merits.  But  in  Dr.  Budde's  hands  this  rule 
means  the  reduction  of  the  book  to  a  purely  human  plane.  There  is  no  ac- 
knowledgment, explicit  or  implied,  of  any  kind  of  inspiration  whatsoever. 
The  treatment  is,  therefore,  wholly  mechanical.  Thought  and  time  are  ex- 
hausted in  minute  examinations  of  who  wrote,  re-wrote,  edited  and  re-edited 
every  section,  paragraph  and  verse,  and  in  nicely  balancing  the  probabilities 
for  and  against  annotations,  amendments  of  and  omissions  from  the  text. 
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In  treating,  for  instance,  the  Gideon  story,  such  queries  as  the  following 
are  put  into  the  foreground  :  1.  Can  the  present  status  of  6,  1-8,  3  be  ex- 
plained as  the  revision  of  a  once  consistent  story,  or  must  it  be  assumed  that 
two  narratives  are  here  combined  ?  2.  If  the  latter,  how  far  does  the  combi- 
nation extend?  3.  May  portions  of  6,  1-8,  3  be  used  to  supplement  and 
complete  8,  4-21,  either  as  an  introduction  to  or  as  a  part  of  the  latter  narrative 
itself?  4.  Is  ch.  9  merely  a  continuation  of  the  single  narrative  in  8,  4-21, 
or  is  it  the  conclusion  of  the  double  story  in  6,  1-8,  3  ?  5.  Is  the  main  thread 
of  6-7  only  a  poorer  conception  of  what  is  related  in  8,  4-21,  is  it  spun  out  of 
these  verses,  or  is  it  an  independent,  even  though  later  tradition  ?  6.  Can 
the  two  names,  Jerubbaal  and  Gideon,  be  divided  between  the  two  main 
stories  ?  If  so,  what  is  their  relation  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  two  names  de- 
scribe two  distinct  persons?  7.  Is  there  any  ground  for  dividing  the  two 
strands  of  the  narrative  between  J.  and  E.  ? 

Here  is  a  task  peculiarly  apropos  of  a  critical  commentary.  Here  certainly 
are  problems  worthy  of  a  whole  corps  of  German  professors.  But  what,  after 
this  kind  of  work  has  been  done,  is  the  sum  total  of  results  ?  Well,  as  Dr. 
Budde's  book  itself  abundantly  testifies,  granting  that  these  purely  critical 
processes  have  all  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  absolutely  nothing  sub- 
stantial is  thereby  gained.  Granted  that  a  correct  and  properly  applied 
principle  of  literary  analysis  can  succeed  in  separating  the  component  parts 
of  this  ancient  book,  there  still  remains  the  determination  of  their  dates, 
their  mutual  dependence,  their  effects  on  the  history,  or  vice  versa.  And  of 
*  these  things,  as  well  as  of  the  divisive  process,  the  different  critics  give  very 
different  accounts  indeed.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  vastly  more  important 
question  whether  this  or  any  other  book  of  the  Bible  can  be  adequately  dealt 
with  in  this  way,  whether  the  office,  dignity  and  worth  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
any  part  of  them,  can  be  even  faintly  grasped  by  such  treatment,  we  are  con- 
tent to  leave  the  answer  to  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  Christian  reader. 

Further  examination  of  Dr.  Budde's  work  brings  to  light  the  fact  that,  in  his 
eagerness  to  make  good  his  theories,  he  has  fallen  into  the  curious  but  com- 
mon critical  error  of  looking  for  and  demanding  nineteenth  century  literary, 
historical  and  critical  ideals  in  productions  thousands  of  years  old.  Unless 
these  ancient  Biblical  documents  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  canons  of 
modern  literary  excellence,  the  conclusion,  according  to  Dr.  Budde  is  irresist- 
ible, that  they  have  been  seriously  and  injuriously  tampered  with  by  second 
and  third  hands,  or,  as  we  shall  see,  by  "schools"  of  hands.  But  the  ancient 
historiographer  was  no  artist.  His  stylus,  whether  used  to  write  upon  stones 
or  skins,  handled  by  Assyrian  or  Hebrew,  was  not  the  modern  pen,  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's so-called  "weapon  of  precision."  Exaggeration  and  contradiction  do 
not,  even  now,  necessarily  imply  double  or  treble  "sources."  Because  Dr. 
Budde  lacks  the  true  historical  feeling,  he  cannot  measure  men  and  their 
works  by  their  times. 

Still  further  examination  of  this  commentary  reveals  the  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, that  with  all  his  painstaking  care,  with  all  of  his  marvelous  in- 
duction of  related,  correlated,  interrelated,  and  nonrelated  facts,  Dr.  Budde 
habitually  fails  to  take  cognizance  of  the  human  element  as  a  factor  in  the 
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production  of  this  book.  This  may  seem  to  be  rather  seriously  at  variance 
with  our  other  observation,  that  Dr.  Budde  looks  upon  the  book  as  a  wholly 
human  piece  of  work.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  knowing  a  man  and 
knowing  something  about  human  nature.  Dr.  Budde  is  quite  sure  the  book  was 
made  by  men,  and  by  men  only,  but  he  does  not  even  begin  to  faintly  appre- 
ciate the  kind  of  men  who  made  it.  Here  Dr.  Budde  is  seriously  deficient.  He 
lacks  sympathy  with  human  nature.  He  needs  a  little  common  sense.  He 
would  then  be  able  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  men  are  not  and  never  were 
all  alike,  that  they  frequently  contradict  themselves,  that  they  often  exag- 
gerate, that  ancient  Hebrew  chroniclers  could  be  as  incomprehensible  as  any 
modern  German  professor  !  Could  Dr.  Budde  keep  such  commonplaces  in 
view,  it  would  enable  him  properly  to  bend  his  theories  to  the  facts,  instead 
of  always  doing  the  reverse. 

Another  striking  thing  about  this  commentary  is  the  often  almost  pitiful 
drivel  to  which  it  frequently  descends  in  its  treatment  of  the  linguistic  and 
rhetorical  phenomena  of  our  book.  It  would  seem  that  here,  at  least,  Dr. 
Budde's  observations,  as  those  of  a  trained  Hebraist,  as  a  specialist,  would 
be  decisive.  But  it  has  been  well  said  that  "specialists  are  very  prone  to  be- 
come theorists,  and  a  specialist  with  a  theory  is  a  very  unsafe  guide."  This 
is  amply  illustrated  in  the  book  under  review.  Take,  purely  at  random,  some 
of  the  comments  in  the  discussion  of  Gideon's  call.  Thus  6  :  14,  "And  the 
Lord  looked  upon  him,"  is  said  to  be  "suspicious,"  even  though,  as  Dr.  Budde 
himself  adds,  "it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  and  from  whence  it  had  been 
added."  Then  why  suspicious?  For  no  other  reason  than  that  Dr.  Budde's 
sense  that  the  dramatic  proprieties  are  violated  by  its,  to  Dr.  Budde,  prema- 
ture revelation  of  the  identity  of  Gideon's  supernatural  visitor.  But  this 
whole  account  describes  what  is  evidently  a  theophanic  manifestation.  In 
such  accounts  the  messenger  is  always  more  or  less  distinctly  identified  with 
the  Lord  himself.  All  the  Old  Testament  writers  were  saturated  with  this 
idea.  Can  it,  then,  reasonably  surprise  us  if  a  writer's  deep  conviction  of 
this  truth  should  occasionally  dominate  his  sense  of  the  strict  dramatic  pro- 
prieties, if  he  ever  had  any,  and  by  such  a  lapsus  calamus  anticipate  his  cli- 
max? "Have  not  I  sent  thee?"  in  the  same  verse,  is  also  a  later  addition, 
and  for  the  same  reason.    In  6  :  15,  we  are  told  to  read  instead  of 

"^^"1^^*    Why?    Because  the  latter  vocalization  being  the  form  always  used 

when  God  is  spoken  of,  icaT  ^^0')(r]v^  its  use  here  also  indicates  a  breach  of 
the  dramatic  proprieties,  in  that  it  makes  Gideon  recognize  Jehovah's  mes- 
senger before,  in  Dr.  Budde's  judgment,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  recognize 
him. 

The  second  half  of  this  verse  seems  to  Dr.  Budde  to  be  an  amplifica- 
tion based  on  1  Samuel  9,  21.  Dr.  Budde  can  make  this  suggestion  be- 
cause he  holds,  contrary  to  most  of  his  compeers,  that  1  Samuel  9,  21, 
belongs  to  a  ^r^-Deuteronomic  work.  In  6,  16,  again,  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Dr.  Budde  prefers  the  third  person,  HTT^f  of  the  LXX.,  to  the 
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first  person,  HTl^^f  of  the  Receptus.    In  6,  17,  the  request  for  a  sign 

again  presumes  too  much  upon  Gideon's  perspicacity,  and  is  "surely  for- 
eign." The  latter  part  of  the  verse  arouses  that  dreadful  critical  "suspicion" 
because  of  the  late  (?)  form  of  the  relative  pronoun  ^*    The  occurrence  of 

T 

this  form  here  indisputably  shows  the  clause  to  be  a  gloss,  because  it  occurs 
in  5,  7.  But  5,  7  is  by  Dr.  Budde  referred  to  as  a  gloss,  because  its  peculiar 
relative  form  is  found  in  6,  17  !  Could  any  one  more  correctly  reason  in  a 
circle?  And,  anyway,  "Shew  me  a  sign  that  it  is  thou  that  talkest  with  me" 
is  illogical  and  scarcely  possible  in  a  connection  in  which  "I  am  Yahweh" 
had  gone  before.    That,  of  course,  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion  between  Dr. 

Budde  and  the  ancient  worthy  who  penned  this  account.    In  6,  18,  HH^D 

T  :  • 

must  mean  "sacrificial  offering,"  and  is,  therefore,  an  amendation  by  a  later 
hand,  in  order,  once  again,  to  harmonize  with  Gideon's  all  too  previous  and 
somewhat  persistent  recognition  of  his  guest.  The  second  half  of  this  verse, 
"And  he  said,  I  will  tarry  until  thou  come  again,"  is  graciously  put  down  as 
"original."  But  what  a  pity  Dr.  Budde  does  not  tell  us  how  he  knows  it. 
For  our  part,  we  would  like  to  hear  his  reasons  for  this  truly  startling  judg- 
ment, for  back  of  that  simple  statement  there  surely  lurks  the  keenest  kind 
of  historical  insight,  the  profoundest  scholarship  !  Bah  !  Such  examples 
might  be  multiplied.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  thoroughly 
Dr.  Budde  understands  the  art  of  critical  legerdemain. 

It  is  time  to  say  something  of  Dr.  Budde' s  division  of  the  book  into  its 
supposedly  component  parts.  Since  our  space  precludes  an  examination  in 
detail  of  the  whole  work,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  an  analysis  of  the 
Gideon  story,  a  fairly  representative  portion  of  Judges  and  of  Dr.  Budde's 
manipulation  of  it.  To  this  end  a  bird's-eye  view  of  his  division  of  the  entire 
book  will  be  helpful. 

Dr.  Budde  holds  that  the  authors  of  our  present  book  of  Judges,  Rp,  lived 
probably  about  400  B.  C.  These  unknown  authors  had  before  them  a  work 
compiled  by  D^  and  another  slightly  later  one  by  D2.  These  represented 
the  views  of  the  so-called  Deuteronomistic  school,  the  "pragmatists"  of  the 
fiifth  century.  D^  and  Dj,  in  turn,  got  their  material  from  Rje,  a  succession 
of  writers  who  performed  about  650.  Rje  got  their  material  from  K  and  E^, 
north-israelitish,  theocratic  historians  of  the  eighth  century,  and  from  J,  Ju- 
daic writers  of  the  ninth  century.  J  and  E,  finally,  drew  upon  the  popular 
traditions  current  in  their  day. 

In  harmony  with  this  theory  of  the  composite  authorship  of  the  book,  its 
several  parts  are  microscopically  divided  among  no  less  than  nine  different 
"schools,"  for  the  reader  nuist  bear  in  mind  that  the  critical  symbols  J,  E, 
Rje,  etc.,  no  longer  represent  "individual  authors,  but  a  succession  of  writ- 
ers, the  historiography  of  a  certain  period  and  school."  This  is  one  of  the 
latest  requirements  of  criticism.  It  seems  to  us  to  knock  the  last  prop  from 
under  any  possible  linguistic  or  rhetorical  argument.  Dr.  Budde  tells  us  that 
the  separation  and  restoration  of  the  sources  of  the  complicated  Gideon  story 
have  recently  been  frequently  attempted,  but  not  with  satisfactory  results. 
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He  modestly  offers  the  following  simple  (?)  scheme  as  a  contribution  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem.    He  divides  chapters  6,  7,  8  and  9  thus  : 


J 

E 

Eg 

Rje 

D2 

Rp 

Uniden- 
tified. 

6,  2b-6a,  11, 
r2b,  18a,  14, 15a, 
16,17a, 18a, 18b, 
19,  21-24,  34. 

8,  4-9, 10a,  11. 

7,  16,  17a,  18b, 
19a,  20,  21b. 

8,  r2a.  7,  22b. 

8,  12b,  13-17a, 
18-21b,  22?,  24- 
26,  27a,  30-82. 

9,  1-6,  21,  22? 
26,  27b,  28-31, 
33b,  34b,  35a, 
36-40,  46-55. 

[6,12a,  13b,  14, 
15b,  16,17b,  18a, 
19a,  20.  Possi- 
bly to  J 2?] 
6  ,  25-31,  38, 
36-40. 

7,  1,9-11,13-15, 
16, 17b,  18,  19a, 
19b,  20a,  21a, 
22a,  22b,  24f. 

8,  l-8,22f?29. 

9,  7-16a,  19b, 
20-21,  28-25a, 
27a,  25b,  32,  38a, 
34a,  43a,  42a, 
85b,  43b,  44f , 
56f. 

6,  7-10. 
10,  10-16. 

6  ,  32,35. 
9,  16b-19a? 
41,  42b,  43b. 

6,12a,  6b. 
8,  28, 

83-85 . 

7,  2-8,  12, 
14,  23. 

8,  10a,  21b. 

9,  16b-19a? 

7,13. 
8,  26b. 

This  scheme  is  taken  bodily  from  Dr.  Budde's  pages,  but  modified  by  the 
omission  of  numerous  signs  intended  to  show  the  several  borrowed  and  re- 
vised portions,  and  how  one  school  omitted  certain  passages  as  incompatible 
with  its  theories  of  the  history,  and  how  a  succeeding  school  reinserted  the 
discarded  statements.  In  other  words,  this  critic  professes  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine with  the  nicest  accuracy,  down  to  the  necessary  vowel  pointings,  not 
only  what  the  different  "schools"  may  have  added  to,  but  also  what  some  of 
them  omitted  from  their  compilations.  And  all  from  the  examination  of  the 
one  hard  and  fast  Massoretic  text,  with  an  occasional  hint  from  the  lyXX. 
We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  possibility  of  such  a  task. 

How,  now,  does  Dr.  Budde  support  this  intricately  elaborate  scheme  ?  Is 
it  sustained  by  arguments  to  which  the  ordinary  intelligence  will  yield  as- 
sent ?  Or  is  it  largely  based  upon  arbitrary  assertion  and  unproved  assertion  ? 
Does  it  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation,  or  does  it  hang  in  the  air? 

We  cannot,  of  course,  review  the  astonishing  division  of  these  hapless 
chapters  verse  by  verse.  That  would  require  a  volume.  We  must  still  fur- 
ther limit  our  review  to  a  few  typical  passages. 

Why,  for  instance,  does  Dr.  Budde  assign  6  l-2a  to  Do  ?  Because,  he 
says,  it  contains  the  ordinary  Deuteronomistic  introductory  formula.  That 
is  to  say,  Dr.  Budde  finds  certain  particular  phrases  employed  in  this  book 
(and  in  other  historical  works)  to  introduce  certain  portions  of  the  narrative. 
These  phrases  are  supposed  to  reveal  the  "pragmatism"  in  the  work.  But 
this  pragmatism  was  the  result  of  prophetic  influence  in  the  eighth  and  sev- 
enth centuries.  Dr.  Budde  knows  this  because  Amos  and  Hosea  first  pro- 
mulgated the  idea.  Therefore  these  stereotyped  phrases  necessarily  belong 
to  a  whole  school  of  writers  who  lived  after  the  seventh  century.  Q^wd  est 
demonstraudum.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Budde's  reasons  for  assigning  this 
verse  to  D2  resolve  themselves,  upon  analysis,  into,  (1),  the  old  mechanical 
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application  of  the  rule  and  compass,  that  the  use  of  certain  words  and  phrases 
always  infallibly  characterizes  one  particular  writer,  and  that,  therefore,  all 
sentences  in  which  they  occur  must  be  assigned  to  that  writer,  but  with  this 
interesting,  even  though  impossible,  addition,  that  the  use  of  such  words  and 
phrases  is  now  held  always,  infallibly,  to  characterize  a  whole  school  of  writ- 
ers during,  let  us  say,  an  entire  century  of  literary  activity.  And  that  is 
saying,  in  effect,  that  they  were  warden  men  !  (2),  The  testimony  of  history 
as  read  by  Dr.  Budde.  The  history  of  Israel  is  a  divine  discipline.  This 
was  first  taught  by  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  of  whose  activity  the 
reader  will  recall,  only  one  literary  monument  remains  in  the  book  of  Amos. 
Any  reference  to  such  an  idea  in  a  work  dealing  with  the  anterior  history 
is,  therefore,  proof  positive  that  its  author  lived  after  the  eighth  century. 
But  Dr.  Budde  forgets  that  according  to  the  cherished  development  hypoth- 
esis of  his  own  school,  ideas  of  the  present  must  have  had  their  roots  in  the 
past.  Why  cannot  the  prophetic  elaboration  of  the  moral  phases  of  Yahweh's 
dealings  with  his  people  be  based  upon  the  cruder  * 'pragmatism"  of  the  book 
of  Judges  ?  To  our  inferior  intelligence  that  would  seem  the  more  natural 
development.  Why  ?  Simply  because  Dr.  Budde  is  compelled  to  assume  the 
contrary.  His  preconceived  ideas  of  the  course  of  Israelitish  history  will  not 
permit  him  to  do  otherwise. 

Again,  why  does  Dr.  Budde  assign  6,  7-10  to  B,  or  with  still  subtler  critical 
instinct,  to  E2,  "an  Blohistic  hand."  Or  should  we  say  a  "school  of  Blo- 
histic  hands?"  In  these  verses  there  is  certainly  a  distinct  tincture  of  the 
"pragmatism"  of  the  Deuteronomistic  school,  as  that  pragmatism  is  conceived 
by  the  critics.  Indeed,  Dr.  Moore,  of  Andover,  with  refreshing  candor,  ad- 
mits that  they  may  "equally  well  be  attributed  to  a  post-Deuteronomistic 
editor."  But  Dr.  Budde  finds  certain  "proper  mates"  for  these  verses  in 
Joshua  and  1  Samuel,  portions  of  Scripture  which  he  has  previously  assigned 
to  B.  Infallibly,  therefore,  6,  7-10  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  school. 
This  conclusion  is  bolstered  by  the  statement  that  "nameless  prophets,"  such 
as  the  one  introduced  here,  "never  belong  to  a  first  hand,  any  more  than 
moralizing  retrospects."  We  would  like  to  know  how  Dr.  Budde  knows 
this.  Unnamed  prophets  do  not  figure  very  conspicuously  in  the  Biblical 
narratives,  the  present  instance  being  one  of  only  three  or  four. 

Verses  11-24  are  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  7-10,  and  not  by  the  same 
"hand."  The  reason  given  is,  they  represent  the  national  distress  under  dis- 
cussion by  Gideon  and  his  guest  as  undeserved,  contrary  to  the  representation 
in  7-10,  where  the  trouble  is  traced  to  national  apostacy.  Granted.  But  does 
that  fact  justify  Dr.  Budde's  judgment  of  their  utter  irreconcilability  with 
consequent  diverse  authorship  ?  Certainly  not.  In  7-10  it  is  the  unnamed 
prophet's  diagnosis  of  the  case  that  is  chronicled.  In  11-24  Gideon's  view 
of  the  matter  is  recorded.  As  becomes  a  good  historian  the  writer  tells  what 
he  knows  to  be  the  facts,  without  any  higher  critical  attempts  at  reconciling 
them.  The  inconsistency  is  not  his.  It  is  found  in  the  divergent  view-point 
of  the  two  men  who  figure  in  his  tale.  We  have  here  a  clear  example  of  the 
critical  doctrine  of  imputation.  A  false  or  needless  meaning  is  first  given  to 
a  passage,  and  then  that  meaning  is  heralded  as  an  incorrigible  difiiculty  to 
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the  acceptance  of  the  "traditional"  view.  If  a  scholar  like  Dr.  Budde  can  be 
either  so  exegetically  blind,  or  driven  by  stress  to  such  a  perversity  of  argu- 
ment, what  is  the  theory  worth  that  is  based  upon  such  a  foundation  ? 

Passing  at  random  to  7,  16-22,  the  account  of  Gideon's  strategy,  we  read 
the  astonishing  comment  that  "two  hands  are  needed  to  carry  a  burning  torch 
within  an  inverted  pot,  and  none  is  left  for  holding  the  trumpet,  or  the  re- 
verse, lyikewise,  one  cannot  at  the  same  time  blow  a  trumpet  and  raise  a 
battle-cry.  This  kind  of  overloading  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  passage, 
and  causes  the  worst  kind  of  confusion." 

Really,  "it  gives  one  pause"  to  meet  such  utter  drivel  as  this  in  the  writ- 
ings of  such  a  Corypheus  of  learning  as  Dr.  Budde.  Where,  in  all  the  nar- 
rative, is  it  said  that  torches  were  borne  in  inverted  pitchers,  or  pots,  as  Dr. 
Budde  puts  it  ?  And  where  has  Dr.  Budde  acquired  his  preternatural  know- 
ledge of  what  Gideon's  ancient  mechanical  and  military  skill  could  or  could 
not  accomplish  in  the  way  of  surprising  a  hostile  camp  ?  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  just  because  Dr.  Budde  cannot  comprehend  the  how,  therefore  the 
thing  could  not  have  been  done  ?  Dr.  Budde  does  not  know  to  this  day  how 
the  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead,  but  there  are  the  mummies !  And 
where,  in  the  narrative,  is  it  said  that  each  and  every  one  of  Gideon's  300 
both  blew  his  trumpet  and  raised  the  battle-cry  in  the  same  breath  ?  We 
venture  that  such  an  absurd  interpretation  of  the  occurrence  could  by  no 
possibility  enter  any  other  than  a  higher  critical  head.  It  is  a  monumental 
example  of  scores  of  similar  oracular  interpretations  in  these  and  other 
"scholarly"  pages. 

In  attempting  to  solve  his  self-created  difficulties,  Dr.  Budde  discards  the 
possibility  of  a  single  narrative,  decides  that  the  "supplementary  hypothesis" 
proposed  by  some  of  the  critics  is  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  maintains 
that  the  combination  of  two  original  accounts  alone  meets  the  demand  of  the 
problem.  And  the  result  of  this  conclusion  ?  Let  the  reader  study  it  for 
himself*in  the  following  effort  to  display  Dr.  Budde's  divided  text  to  the  eye. 
Capitals  indicate  the  portions  that  belong  to  J,  ordinary  type  those  attributed 
to  E,  italics  the  additions  of  Rje,  and  small  capitals  those  of  post-exilic 
editors. 

"AND  HE  DIVIDED  THE  300  MEN  INTO  THREE  COMPANIES,  AND 
HE  PUT  INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  ALL  OF  THEM  TRUMPETS,  AND 
EMPTY  PITCHERS,  WITH  TORCHES  WITHIN  THE  PITCHERS.  AND 
HE  SAID  UNTO  THEM,  LOOK  ON  ME,  AND  DO  LIKEWISE  :  and,  be- 
hold, when  I  come  to  the  outermost  part  of  the  camp,  it  shall  be  that,  as  I 
do,  so  shall  ye  do.  When  I  blow  the  trumpet,  I  and  all  that  are  with  me, 
then  blow  ye  the  trumpets  also  on  every  side  of  all  the  camp,  AND  SAY, 
FOR  THE  LORD  AND  FOR  GIDEON.  SO  GIDEON,  AND  THE  300 
MEN  THAT  WERE  WITH  HIM,  CAME  UNTO  THE  OUTERMOvST  PART 
OF  THE  CAMP  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WATCH, 
WHEN  THEY  HAD  BUT  NEWLY  SET  THE  WATCH  ;  AND  THEY 
BLEW  THE  TRUMPETS,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  pitchers  that  were  in 
their  hands.  And  ihe  three  companies  blew  the  trumpets,  and  brake  the 
pitchers,  and  held  the  torches  in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their 
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right  hands  to  blow  withal :  and  they  cried,  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon.  And  they  stood  every  man  in  his  place  round  about  the  camp  :  and 
all  the  host  ran  :  AND  THEY  SHOUTED  AND  PUT  THEM  TO  FIvIGHT. 
And  they  blew  the  300  trumpets,  and  the  Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against 
his  fellow,  and  against  all  the  host :  and  the  host  fled  AS  FAR  AS  BETH- 
SHITTAH,  TOWARD  ZERERAH,  as  far  as  the  border  of  Abel-meholah,  by 
Tabbath." 

Now,  the  value  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  probably  best  exhibited  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  another  prominent  critic's  analysis  of  this  passage.  A  glance  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  it  differs,  toto  ccelo,  from  Dr.  Budde's.  According 
to  Dr.  G.  F.  Moore,  in  his  polychrome  edition  of  Judges,  the  correct  division 
of  these  verses  is  the  following  : 

"And  he  divided  the  300  men  into  three  companies,  and  he  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  of  them  trumpets,  AND  EMPTY  PITCHERS,  WITH  TORCHES 
WITHIN  THE  PITCHERS.  AND  HE  SAID  UNTO  THEM,  LOOK  ON 
ME,  AND  DO  LIKEWISE  :  and,  behold,  when  I  come  to  the  outermost 
part  of  the  camp,  it  shall  be  that,  as  I  do,  so  shall  ye  do.  When  I  blow  the 
trumpet,  I  and  all  that  are  with  me,  then  blow  ye  the  trumpets  also  on  every 
side  of  all  the  camp,  and  say.  For  The  Lord  and  for  Gideon.  So  Gideon 
and  the  300  men  that  were  with  him,  came  unto  the  outermost  part  of  the 
camp  in  the  beginnig  of  the  middle  watch,  when  they  had  but  newly  set  the 
watch  :  and  they  blew  the  trumpets,  and  brake  in  pieces  The  pitchers 
THAT  WERE  IN  THEIR  HANDS.  And  the  three  companies  blew  the  trumpets, 
AND  BRAKE  THE  PITCHERS,  AND  HELD  THE  TORCHES  in  their 
left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands  to  blow  ivithal :  AND 
THEY  CRIED,  THE  SWORD  OF  THE  LORD  AND  OF  GIDEON.  And 
they  stood  every  man  in  his  place  round  about  the  camp  :  and  all  the  host 
ran  ;  and  they  shouted,  and  put  them  to  flight.  And  They  bi^Ew  the  300 
TRUMPETS,  and  the  Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  and  against 
all  the  host :  and  the  host  fled  as  far  as  Beth-Shittah  TOWARD  ZERBRAH, 
AS  FAR  AS  THE  BORDER  OF  ABEL-MEHOLAH,  BY  TABBATH." 

The  reader  can  take  his  choice.  For  ourselves,  until  the  critics  can  come 
to  some  agreement  we  will  be  content  to  "hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  in 
this  case  the  "traditional"  view  of  the  text  as  a  consistent,  even  though  not 
always  intelligible,  whole.  For  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  why  Dr.  Budde  so 
confidently  dismembers  this  story  in  such  a  precise  way  and  into  such  minute 
fragments,  one  cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  extreme  subjectivity  of  the  en- 
tire proceeding.  If  Dr.  Budde  relies  upon  anything  beside  his  own  judgment 
in  his  furious  slashing  of  the  text  he  does  not  so  inform  his  readers.  But  a 
conclusion  is  only  as  strong  as  the  strongest  argument  on  which  it  is  reared. 
If,  therefore,  one  be  prepared  to  exalt  Dr.  Budde  to  the  position  of  critical 
pope,  his  dictum  here  and  elsewhere  must  be  looked  upon  as  final.  But  if 
one  be  disposed  to  remember  that  nearly  everything  which  former  critics 
have  said  has  visuall}-^  been  unsaid  by  their  own  successors  ;  and  if  one  reflects 
that  Dr.  Budde's  critical  confreres  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  dissection,  the 
force  of  his  conclusions  is  considerably  weakened,  if  not  entirely  destroyed. 

The  odium  theologicum,  happily  enough,  is  fast  disappearing,  but  the  odium 
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criticum  is  as  rapidly  taking  its  place.  In  venturing  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations upon  Dr.  Budde's  work  we  are  fully  aware  that  we  are  exposing 
ourselves  to  the  burden  of  the  latter.  For  the  critics  are  the  fashion  now-a- 
days.  But  we  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  our  temerity  except  that  we  are  bold 
because  we  have  the  truth.  We  believe  in  criticism.  We  are  aware  that 
many  of  its  results  are  now  recognized  and  valued  truths.  But  we  know  also 
that  many  more  of  its  most  positive  assertions  have  been  utterly  refuted. 
The  opponents  of  our  "traditional  Bible"  have  shown  themselves  to  be  with- 
out fear.    Its  defenders  should  be  no  less  so. 

The  careful  study  we  have  given  this  work  of  Dr.  Budde  only  renews  our 
profound  conviction  that  the  Scriptures  have  nothing  to  fear  at  the  hands  of 
the  destructive  critics.  We  close  the  pages  of  this  commentary  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  Bible's  Gibraltar-like  character  as  the  Word  of  God 
written.  W.  W.  Bwang. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

IvANG's  The  Making  oif  Rewgion. 

The  Making  oe  Rei^igion.     By  Andrew  Lang,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Some- 
time Gifford  Ivecturer  of  St.  Andrews.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1898. 

This  book  cannot  be  classed  as  a  Christian  apologetic.  It  inclines,  how- 
ever, strongly  to  the  theistic  view.  Those  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  lit- 
erature of  the  so-called  Science  of  Religion,  especially  those  who  have 
followed  the  dreary  speculations  of  Huxley  and  Spencer  and  the  more  patient 
labors  of  Whitney,  Hopkins,  Max  Miiller,  and  Pfleiderer,  in  the  study  of  Com- 
parative Religions,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  this  book. 

The  author  undertakes  to  refute  some  of  the  more  popular  theories  about 
religion  which  have  been  suggested,  if  not  generated,  by  the  necessities  of 
evolution.  The  author  does  not  explicitly  commit  himself  to  any  recognized 
philosophical  basis,  but  he  seems  to  reject  the  tabula  rasa  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, or,  in  other  words,  the  dictum  nihil  iti  iniellechi  quod  non  prius  fuerit 
in  sensu.  While  not  defining  himself  with  sufiicient  certainty  he  appears  to 
make  a  discriminating  and  careful  use  of  his  material,  which  is  not  small. 
Of  course  it  would  require  a  rare  library  and  much  time  to  verify  his  data. 
Possibly  it  may  be  taken  on  trust.  His  method  seems  chiefly  to  be  to  gather 
the  evidences  hitherto  condemned  by  modern  science,  such  as  visions,  clair- 
voyance, hallucinations,  in  fine,  any  kind  of  neglected  knowledge  of  God 
and  spirit  common  in  savage  and  civilized  life,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
a  suggestion  that  these  fancies,  rude  and  often  absurd,  point  to  faculties  and 
possessions  of  human  nature,  which  are  not  allowed  for  in  the  popular  sys- 
tems of  materialism.    In  the  introductory  chapter  his  design  is  stated  to  be  : 

'  'To  suggest  that  the  savage  theory  of  the  soul  may  be  based,  at  least  in 
part,  on  experiences  which  cannot,  at  present,  be  made  to  fit  into  any  mate- 
rialistic system  of  the  universe.  We  shall  also  bring  evidences  tending  to 
prove  that  the  idea  of  God,  in  its  earliest  known  shape,  need  not  be  logically 
derived  from  the  idea  oi  spirit,  however  that  idea  may  have  been  attained  or 
evolved." 
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It  is  manifest  that  if  these  two  positions  can  be  maintained,  the  supposed 
fair  structure  of  the  Science  of  Religion  must  come  down  from  coping-stone 
to  foundation.  For,  as  the  reader  will  see,  the  author's  contention  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  theories  which  are  inspired  by  the  hypothesis  of  evolution. 
These  he  calls,  by  implication,  materialistic  theories.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  new  allegation.  Its  pungency  has  been,  however,  so  often  softened  by  the- 
ological writers,  who  have  endeavored  to  capture  the  evolutionary  doctrines 
in  the  interests  of  religion,  that  it  now  requires  some  hardihood  to  repeat  it. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  these  writers  have  gained  the  prizes  for  which  they 
have  labored.  Certainly  we  know  how  the  high  priests  of  evolution  have 
received  them.  They  have  not  been  recognized  as  brethren.  They  have 
been  dismissed  with  the  simple  statement  that  their  methods  and  conclusions 
were  wholly  "unscientific."  It  is  true  such  reflections  nowhere  appear  in 
the  book,  and  possibly  the  author  might  not  regard  them  as  legitimate. 

CoUvServative  to  the  last  degree  he  proceeds  toward  his  object  without  arous- 
ing latent  prejudices.  He  illustrates  his  meaning  by  a  story  of  the  Northern 
Indians  : 

**The  Northern  Indians  call  the  Aurora  Borealis  'Edthin,'  that  is,  'deer.' 
Their  ideas  in  this  respect  are  founded  on  a  principle  one  would  not  imagine. 
Experience  has  shown  them  that  when  a  hairy  deer-skin  is  briskly  stroked 
with  the  hand  on  a  dark  night,  it  will  emit  many  sparks  of  electrical  fire." 

This  anecdote  he  regards  as  a  kind  of  parable  illustrative  of  his  ideas.  The 
Indians  arrived  unconsciously  at  the  notion  of  electricity.  Not  that  it  was 
in  any  way  recognized  as  such,  but  they  connected  the  phenomena  of  the 
Northern  sky  with  the  sparks  of  the  deer-skin,  concluding  that  herds  of  deer 
in  the  far-away  heavens  were  rubbing  the  sparks  from  each  other. 

"Now  my  purpose  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  essay  is  to  suggest  that 
certain  phenomena  of  human  nature,  apparently  as  trivial  as  the  sparks 
rubbed  out  of  a  deer's  hide  in  a  dark  night,  may  indicate  and  may  be  allied 
to  a  force  or  forces  which,  like  the  Aurora  Borealis,  may  shine  from  one 
end  of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  strangely  illuminating  the  darkness  of  our 
destiny." 

The  phenomena  referred  to  are  the  mystical,  sporadic  and  odd  experiences 
of  the  race — dreams,  trances,  crystal  gazing  and  clairvoyance — corresponding 
to  the  sparks  of  the  Indians.  Inferences  not  wholly  and  demonstrably  wrong 
have  been  drawn  from  these  in  all  ages  of  our  history  ;  and  as  the  sparks  in- 
dicated electricity  as  a  scientific  fact,  so  may  the  fantastic  lights  in  the  dark- 
ness of  human  nature  exhibit  proof  of  faculties  unrecognized  by  science. 

As  to  his  second  position,  viz  :  that  the  conception  of  God  may  not  be  de- 
rived nor  evolved  from  reflections  on  dreams  and  ghosts,  he  proceeds  by  the 
anthropological  rather  than  the  psychological  method.  That  is,  he  examines 
those  by-products  of  human  nature,  the  so-called  traveller's  tales — collecting 
a  vast  array  of  savage  beliefs,  visions,  clairvoyance,  &c.,  and  comparing  these 
with  verified  records  of  similar  experiences  among  the  educated  and  civilized 
classes.  He  confesses  chat  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  hopeful  task, 
inasmuch  as  it  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  great  prejudice.  On  this  point,  he 
cites  the  action  of  the  British  Association  which  formerly  rejected  papers 
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on  anthropology  as  vain  dreams  of  travellers,  and  would  now,  lie  believes, 
look  on  clairvoyance  as  based  on  old  wives'  fables,  or  hysterical  imposture — 
that  same  prejudice  against  which  Psychical  Research  is  now  struggling. 

Now  it  is  this  portion  of  anthropology,  so  long  neglected,  which  he  wishes 
re-examined.  His  first  effort,  then,  is  to  break  down  the  inveterate  preju- 
dice which  he  confesses  educated  men  have  exhibited  towards  his  material. 
To  effect  this,  he  proceeds  in  his  second  chapter  to  show  that  the  treatment 
which  has  been  accorded  to  Miracles  by  Science  has  not  been  fair.  Science, 
he  complains,  is  unjustly  opposed  to  the  reception  of  evidence  concerning  the 
wonderful, — the  so-called  illusions,  hallucinations,  telepathy,  &c.  Science 
receives  evidence  only  as  to  "possible"  facts.  Miracles,  like  a  vast  amount 
of  odd  physical  phenomena,  it  declares,  are  impossible.  At  this  point  comes 
in  a  treatment  of  the  inevitable  Hume.  While  his  treatment  of  Hume's  argu- 
ment against  miracles  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  too  extended  to  be  intro- 
duced here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  author,  that  he 
seems  moved  by  the  same  spirit  as  Professor  James,  when  he  said,  "I  was 
attracted  to  the  subject  of  Psychical  Research  some  years  ago  by  my  love  of 
fair  play  in  science."  In  this  spirit  he  proceeds  to  examine  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  savage  and  civilized,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  "the  actual  mod- 
ern condition  of  men  is  not  fundamental,  and  that  hallucination  represents, 
at  least  in  its  nascent  condition,  the  main  trunk  of  our  psychical  existence. " 

Following  his  anthropological  chapter  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Zulu 
seers,  illustrated  by  Scottish  examples  of  the  same  nature.  This  peculiar 
action  is  styled  by  the  Zulus  "opening  the  gates  of  distance,"  and  this  is  the 
heading  of  his  chapter,  in  which  and  the  following  chapter,  *  'Crystal  Visions, ' ' 
he  supplies  the  evidence  for  their  belief  in  this  sort  of  phenomena,  and  further- 
more sustains  still  further  the  evidence  in  the  savages'  belief  of  the  "wander- 
ing soul."  How  else,  it  is  inquired,  could  a  knowledge  of  distant  scenes  and 
places  be  acquired  if  the  soul  could  not  wander  and  gaze  upon  realities  with 
which  the  senses  have  no  contact  ? 

He  next  takes  up  more  particularly  "hallucinations,"  "demoniacal  posses- 
sion," "fetishism  and  spiritualism." 

In  these  chapters  the  author  finds  sufficient  data  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  spirit  both  in  its  savage  and  civilized  form.  And 
he  concludes  from  this  part  of  his  subject  "that  clairvoyance,  thought  trans- 
ference and  telepathy  cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere  fables  by  a  cautious  in- 
quirer." 

The  soul,  then,  as  separable  from  the  body,  cannot  be  explained  by  materi- 
alism. There  is  a  faculty  in  man  capable  of  gaining  knowledge  apart  from 
sense,  which  faculty,  it  is  assumed  to  be  proved,  can  act  independently  of 
the  body. 

The  author  next  considers  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God.  He  dissents  at 
once  from  the  common  belief  of  the  anthopologists,  that  "from  the  notion  of 
ghosts  a  belief  has  arisen,  but  very  gradually,  in  higher  spirits,  and  eventu- 
ally in  a  Highest  Spirit." 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  results  of  his  inquiries  extended  through 
several  chapters  as  to  the  origin  and  place  in  time  of  the  savage  idea  of  God. 
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He  concludes,  (1)  that  Animism  followed,  but  did  not  precede,  Theism  ; 
(2)  that  the  idea  of  Father  and  Maker  did  not  come  last,  as  commonly  be- 
lieved by  evolutionists,  rather  precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  "Nor  can 
the  belief  indicated  in  such  words  as  Father  and  Maker  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained as  a  refinement  of  ancestor- worship,  because  it  occurs  where  ancestors 
are  not  worshipped." 

When  our  author  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  "degeneration  theory," 
he  becomes  more  interesting  and  more  orthodox.  He  finds  that  ancestor- 
worship  was  a  degenerate  rite  compared  with  the  moral  faith  in  unfed  gods. 
It  is  an  erroneous  view,  he  holds,  that  the  religion  of  most  backwoods'  races 
always  is  non-moral. 

How  could  all  mankind  forget  a  pure  religion  ?  Such  degeneration  he 
explains  by  the  very  nature  of  animism.  A  Supreme  Being  in  need  of  noth- 
ing which  man  can  offer,  and  opposed  to  lust  and  evil  designs,  could  not  be 
propitiated  by  charms  and  sacrifices  nor  be  supposed  to  take  part  in  the 
malevolent  actions  of  one  tribe  against  another  ;  but  the  imagined  gods  and 
ghost-gods,  conceived  of  as  in  need  of  food  and  afraid  of  incantations,  would 
be  useful  if  bribed  and  dangerous  if  made  angry.  If  the  priest  or  soothsayer 
is  immoral,  he  will  seek  to  ally  himself  with  an  immoral  force,  and  with  such 
forces  he  finds  himself  environed  under  the  generative  influence  of  the  ani- 
mistic spirit.  Even  in  Israel  the  author  finds  evidence  of  that  kind  of  de- 
generation for  which  he  contends.    He  says  : 

"The  shivering  Black  Man  (of  the  Fuegians)  is  nearer  the  morality  of  our 
IvOrd  than  the  Jehovah  of  Judges." 

On  the  whole,  inasmuch  as  the  author  finds  degeneration  in  all  religions 
and  in  every  aspect  of  religion,  he  concludes  that  the  old  degenerative  theory 
must  stand.  The  assumption  that  Israel  passed  through  a  tutelage  of  ghost- 
worship,  ancestor-worship,  Fetishim  and  Totemism  till  it  arrived  at  the  level 
ascribed  to  it  in  Judges  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  maintained.  According  to 
Huxley,  all  references  to  ancestor-worship  in  the  Bible  would  be  carefully 
eliminated  by  later  monotheistic  editors  ;  possibly  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
may  have  been  a  relic  of  ancestor-worship.  The  speculation  of  Spencer  that 
Jehovah "  was  developed  out  of  ghost-worship  is  met  by  his  own  admission 
that  nomadic  life  is  unfavorable  to  the  evolution  of  a  ghost-theory,  and  that 
ancestor- worship  is  inconvsistent  with  nomadic  habits,  and  yet  the  Australian 
and  many  other  nomads  have  somehow  attained  to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  which  by  hypothesis  arises,  is  evolved  through,  a  process  of  ghost- 
worship. 

He,  therefore,  submits  that  these  modern  theories  of  evolutionists  are  can- 
celled by  their  own  inner  contradictions. 

His  concluding  chapter  is  a  summary  of  his  arguments.  The  result  is, 
then,  all  in  "the  making  of  religion"  two  grand  fundamental  sources:  1. 
"The  belief,  how  attained  we  know  not,  in  a  powerful,  moral,  eternal  omni- 
scient Father  and  Judge  of  men."  In  a  foot-note  to  this  syllabus,  the  author 
adds  this  somewhat  astonishing  information  :  ' '  The  hypothesis  of  St.  Paul 
seems  not  the  most  unsatisfactory  And  2.  The  "form  of  religion  is  devel- 
oped from  the  belief  that  '  'something  in  man  survives  the  grave. ' ' 
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In  reference  to  the  latter  position  he  thinks  the  Hebrews  were  not  much 
moved  by  posthumous  possibilities.  Greece  and  Rome,  on  the  contrary, 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  individual  souls.  Not  in  the  Papacy 
alone  has  flourished  the  indulgence-seller.  Armed  with  his  magic  mirror 
the  Grecian  pardoner  perceived  the  sin  and  purified  the  sinner.  The  credu- 
lous subject  once  initiated  into  the  sphere  of  the  Conjuror's  rites  and  influ- 
ence became  thenceforth  an  exempt  from  an  evil  lot  in  a  future  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  brief  review  to  notice  the  great  number  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  savage  and  civilized,  which  are  considered  at  some  length 
in  this  book. 

Those  interested  in  the  history  of  religious  opinions,  and  especially  those 
engaged  somewhat  in  watching  the  trend  of  religious  speculation,  will  find 
here  much  material  for  reflection.  W.  J.  Wright. 

Fulton,  Mo. 

jEvoN.s'  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Rki^igion. 

An  Introduction  to  the  HIvSTory  of  Rei.igion.  By  Frank  Byron  Jevons, 
M.  A.,  Liu.  D.,  Classical  Tutor  in  the  U^iiversity  of  Durham.  New 
York  :  MacMillan  &  Co.,  1896.    Pp.  442.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  valuable  treatise  in  the  wide  field  of  the  comparative  study  of  Re- 
ligion. It  does  not  profess  to  cover  the  whole  of  this  field,  but  claims  to  make 
a  special  use  of  the  materials  which  other  writers  have  made  ready.  It  aims 
to  deal  with  the  history  of  religion  in  close  connection  with  Anthropology. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  study  pursued  in  accordance  with  the  methods  and  principles 
of  anthropology,  and  in  a  careful  way  the  inductive  mode  of  inquiry  and  in- 
ference is  followed. 

Further,  this  work  does  not  claim  to  be  a  History  of  Religion,  in  which  a 
full  account  of  the  history,  growth,  and  present  condition  of  the  various  reli- 
gions of  men,  is  given.  It  is  an  Introduction,  rather,  to  the  History  of  Reli- 
gion, and  it  seeks  to  present  the  right  attitude  and  mode,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Religion  should  be  pursued. 

The  author  is  careful  not  to  go  back  speculatively  to  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  race,  but  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of  religion  as  its  facts  actually 
appear  among  men.  By  this  he  leaves  an  open  way  for  the  hypothesis  of  a 
primitive  monotheism  and  a  primaeval  revelation.  On  a  priori  grounds,  he 
is  inclined  to  this  view,  but  he  does  not  work  out  as  fully  as  he  might  the 
significance  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Bible,  which  antedate  many  of  the  facts 
which  he  unfolds.  Nor  does  he,  in  our  judgment,  do  justice  to  the  facts  of 
oriental  religions,  as  these  are  presented  in  their  ancient  literature,  which  is 
certainly  as  old,  and  as  reliable,  as  are  many  of  the  traditions  and  customs 
with  which  he  deals.  Being  a  student  of  classical  lore,  he  naturally  gives 
prominence  to  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  we  have  felt  that  this 
has  produced  a  somewhat  one-sided  treatment  of  the  great  theme  he  handles 
with  so  much  ability. 

In  regard  to  the  way  in  which  religion  has  developed  he  holds  a  position 
which  is  eminently  satisfactory.    He  asserts  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
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Bible  must  consider  the  notion  of  the  evolution  of  religion,  as  a  slow  natural 
development,  through  successive  stages  of  fetichism,  ancestorism,  and  poly- 
theism as  essentially  inapplicable  to  religion.  "Monotheism,"  he  says,  "ac- 
cording to  Genesis,  was  revealed,  to  begin  with,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
reached  by  a  process  of  development.  The  truth  was  given  to  man  at  the 
beginning,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  outcome  of  evolution." 

In  this  connection,  our  author  very  properly  points  out  that,  while  evolu- 
tion in  the  sense  of  progress  is  inapplicable  to  religion,  there  may  be  an  evo- 
lution which  is  a  decay,  or  a  degeneration.  He  points  out  that  institutions 
not  only  grow,  but  also  decay,  and  that  religion  is  constantly  subject  to  the 
same  law.  In  this  way  very  many  things  in  pagan  religions  are  to  be 
accounted  for.  Here,  then,  is  the  evolution  of  error.  Uniform  progress  in 
religion,  he  maintains,  is  exceptional,  and  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  the 
grand  exceptions.  This  being  our  author's  standpoint,  we  may  expect  to 
find  him  a  reliable  guide  in  the  paths  along  which  he  leads  us  ;  and  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  indicate  his  line  of  argument. 

After  two  chapters  of  an  introductory  nature,  there  follows  a  good  exposi- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  savage  man,  that  anthropology  has  to  deal  vdth, 
regarded  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  about  him  in  nature.  This  savage 
came  to  regard  the  objects  about  him  as  personal,  and  possessed  of  powers 
more  than  natural.  In  this  way  he  obtained  the  conception  of  the  super- 
natural. This  is  a  sort  of  animism,  according  to  which  lifeless  things  were 
regarded  as  animated  by  a  power  and  personality  like  our  own,  or  far  greater. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  what  is  called  Sympathetic  Magic,  and  here 
our  author  combats  the  view  that  early  men  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
natural  and  supernatural,  and  that  out  of  this  fact  magic  arose,  and  then  that 
religion  developed  out  of  magic.  Religion,  he  maintains,  is  fundamental, 
and  makes  the  notion  of  magical  power  possible.  Men  sought  to  establish 
proper  relations  with  those  supernatural  powers  in  nature,  and  religion 
marked  this  early  stage,  and  in  a  sense  was  an  innate  impulse. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  Life  and  Death  are  briefly  considered,  and  the  souls  of 
the  departed  are  shown  to  be  spirits,  and  to  be  regarded  as  in  relation  with 
supernatural  powers.  The  result  of  this  discussion  is  to  show,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way,  that,  instead  of  religion  growing  out  of  ancestor  worship, 
religion  rendered  this  worship  possible.  Here  there  is  a  fine  reply  given  to 
positivists  and  agnostics,  who  explain  religion  entirely  as  a  product  from 
ancestorism. 

In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters  the  nature  and  transmutability 
of  Taboo,  and  of  its  relation  to  morality  and  religion,  are  considered  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  in  a  way  which  is  suggestive  and  valuable.  He  explains 
that  Taboo  is  a  Polynesian  word  which  means  "strongly  marked,"  and  it  de- 
notes something  which  is  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  handle,  or  indeed  to 
have  anything  to  do  with.  It  includes  things  holy  and  things  unclean  ;  and 
the  list  of  such  things  held  to  be  dangerous  is  very  large,  including  persons 
and  things  alike.  Taboo  is  transmissible  as  from  a  dead  body  to  the  mourner, 
yet  it  does  not  imply  hostility  or  desire  to  injure.  It  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  there  are  certain  things  to  be  avoided,  and  these  are  known  as  "Things 
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Taboo."  In  relation  to  morality  and  religion  these  things  have  a  deep  mean- 
ing as  unfolding  moral  obligation  and  religious  duty. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  we  have  an  informing  study  of  Totemism,  together 
with  the  recital  of  many  interesting  facts  which  come  under  this  term.  To- 
temism consists  in  a  blood  covenant  between  a  human  kind  and  an  animal 
species,  whereby  the  animal  chosen  becomes  the  sign  or  token  of  the  tribe. 
There  are  also  certain  vegetable  totems  to  be  found.  The  discussion  of  this 
point  is  very  thorough,  and  our  author  shows  that  we  have  in  totemism  the 
result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  primitive  man  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  powers  about  him,  to  whom  also  he  ascribed  a  personality  like 
his  own.  Then  he  observed  that  as  men  were  organized  into  families,  so 
animals  were  grouped  into  species.  Then,  as  alliances  between  families  or 
clans  were  ratified  by  the  blood  covenant  in  such  a  way  that  men  of  diverse 
clans  became  blood  brothers,  so  in  like  manner  men  sought  alliances  with 
objects  of  nature,  especially  animals,  and  in  this  way  totemism  arose.  This, 
our  author  shows,  accounts  for  animal  worship,  and  for  the  domestication 
of  the  animals  which  were  taken  as  totems,  the  latter  being  a  survival  of  to- 
temism. 

In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  the  line  of  reasoning  suggested 
by  the  chapter  on  totemism  is  followed  out.  Here  it  is  shown,  not  only  that 
animal  worship  and  animal  domestication,  but  other  important  customs  and 
facts,  are  explained.  It  accounts  for  the  animal  form  of  certain  gods,  and  the 
connection  of  certain  animals  with  certain  gods.  It  also  accounts  for  the  idol, 
and  for  animal  sacrifice,  and  for  the  sacramental  meal.  Here  there  is  much 
of  interest,  though  we  would  hesitate  to  concur  in  all  the  details  expressed  by 
our  author. 

An  important  chapter  is  the  thirteenth,  which  takes  up  in  a  fresh  way  the 
very  much  discussed  topic  of  Fetichism,  and  with  this  we  may  couple  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters,  the  former  of  which  deals  with  Family 
Gods  and  Guardian  Spirits,  and  the  latter  with  Ancestor  Worship.  Fetichism 
resulted  from  an  illicit  way  by  which  the  individual  sought  to  commend  him- 
self to  supernatural  protection,  and  Family  Gods  were  the  product  of  a  licit 
mode  of  doing  the  same  thing.  In  the  former  case,  the  individual  addressed 
himself  to  one  of  the  supernatural  powers  which  had,  by  means  of  the  totem, 
no  friendly  relations  with  his  tribe,  or  any  other,  and  which  was  resented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  harm  by  way  of  penalty.  Thus  Fetichism  arose,  and 
implied  already  a  religious  basis.  In  the  latter  case,  the  individual  might, 
with  the  approval  of  the  community,  and  by  the  service  of  the  priest,  place 
himself  under  the  immediate  protection  of  one  of  the  gods  of  the  comniunitty . 
Thus  originated  family  gods  and  special  guardian  spirits,  and  in  this  way  the 
true  explanation  of  ancestor  worship  is  to  be  found.  The  worship  of  ances- 
tors grew  out  of,  and  was  modelled  according  to,  the  public  worship  of  the 
tribe  or  community.  Ancestorism  is  subsequent  to  totemism,  and  both  imply 
the  existence  of  religious  sentiment  in  its  simple  terms. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  chapters.  Tree  and  Plant  Worship,  and 
Nature  Worship  are  considered  in  order.  As  already  hinted,  certain  species 
of  trees  might  be  taken  for  totems,  as  well  as  animal  species.    This  led  to 
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the  domestication  of  plants  ;  and,  further,  it  also  resulted  in  the  sacrificial 
meal,  as  in  the  case  of  animals  came  the  sacrifice.  Bread  and  wine  were  used 
in  this  meal.  Hence  plants  and  trees,  as  well  as  animals,  came  to  be  held  in 
religious  regard,  and  thus  Nature  Worship  came  into  practice. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter,  the  somewhat  peculiar  topic  of  Syncretism  and 
Polj^'theism  is  taken  up  ;  and  a  quite  original  explanation  of  polytheism  is 
given  in  this  chapter.  Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  led  early  men 
to  seek  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  this  resulted  in  a  political  union  of  several 
tribes  or  clans.  From  this  flowed  a  fusion  of  their  religious  ideas  and  modes 
of  worship.  This  ran  in  two  directions.  If  the  gods  of  two  tribes  were  alike, 
they  might  gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as  one.  This  was  syncretism, 
which  tended,  by  fusion,  to  reduce  the  number  of  deities.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  gods  were  unlike  and  remained  separate  after  the  fusion  of  several 
clans  took  place,  the  result  was  polj^tlieisni.  This  is  ingenious,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  is  adequate  to  explain  all  polytheism,  as,  for  example,  that  of  India. 
There,  and  in  Egypt,  too,  polytheism  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  result  of 
degeneration  from  monotheism,  through  pantheism.  When  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality faded  away,  monotheism  became  pantheism  ;  and  when  the  oneness 
of  pantheism  permeated  with  the  divine  was  broken  up  into  fragments,  each 
fragment  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  deity,  and  held  to  be  divine.  In 
this  way  polytheism,  and  perhaps  nature  worship,  in  the  orient,  can  be  more 
adequately  explained. 

In  chapter  nineteen,  Mythology,  and  in  chapter  twenty.  Priesthood,  are 
discussed.  The  myth  is  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  primitive  man,  to  explain 
the  modifications  in  tribal  worship  which  resulted  from  syncretism  and  poly- 
theism. A  strong  case  is  made  out  for  the  view  that  religion  is  not  the  pro- 
duct of  INIythology.  Rather  the  reverse  is  true.  The  discussion  of  Priesthood 
is  brief  but  satisfactory,  and  the  view  is  well  established  that  the  priests  did 
not  make  religion  nor  the  myths,  but  that  religion  really  made  both.  Our 
author  is  exceedingl}'  satisfactorj-  at  this  point. 

The  Next  I^ife,  and  Transmigration  form  the  subjects  of  the  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  chapters.  Our  author  here  argues  that  the  next  life  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  this  life  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  held 
regarding  it  that  a  man  at  death  assumed  the  form  of  his  totem.  The  former 
resulted  in  simple  belief  in  immortality,  which  our  author  regards  as  a  native 
instinct  of  man.    The  latter  produced  the  idea  and  belief  of  transmigration. 

In  the  twenty-third  and  twent3--fourth  chapters,  the  Mysteries,  and  espec- 
ially the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  among  the  Greeks  are  explained.  Transmigra- 
tion was  not  satisf actor}-  to  primitive  man,  so  that  about  the  sixth  century  B. 
C,  a  belief  spread  abroad,  which  our  author  asserts,  was  to  the  effect  that 
future  happiness  depended  on  communion  with  some  deity.  In  the  present 
life  this  connimnion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  sacrament  of  some  kind.  This 
resulted  in  the  Mysteries  ;  and  this  connnunion  was  also  continued  b}'  the  same 
means  after  death.    In  Greece  the  Ehisinia  are  prominent  in  this  connection. 

In  the  two  closing  chapters  the  origin  of  Monotheism,  and  the  development 
of  the  belief  in  one  God  are  discussed  in  an  able  and  generally  satisfactor}'' 
way.    Monotheism  is  not  a  natural  development  from  polytheism.    It  is 
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primitive  and  original,  and  the  result,  in  part,  of  man's  innate  capacity,  and, 
in  part,  of  God's  personal  revelation  of  himself,  in  the  soul  or  personal  spirit 
of  man.  This  point  is  elaborated  in  a  careful  and  thorough  manner,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  way  open  in  the  field  of  revealed  religion  for  all 
the  revelations  which  are  set  forth  iu  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ.    But  we  cannot  enlarge,  though  we  would  like  to. 

"We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  exhibit  the  contents  of  this  able  and  gene- 
rally satisfactory  book,  partly  to  show  the  reader  the  thorough  work  that  is 
now  being  done  in  this  field,  and  partly  to  indicate  the  lines  of  defence  of 
the  sound  theistic  and  Christian  positions  which  it  marks  out.  More  and 
more  the  consensus  of  scholars  is  coming  round  to  the  positions,  that  man  is 
an  inherently  personal,  spiritual,  religious  being  ;  that  God  is  the  infinite 
personal  spirit ;  and  that  he  makes  himself  known  in  the  spirit  of  man,  as 
well  as  by  outward  revelation.  The  result  is  that  a  solid  ground  is  laid  for 
the  belief  in  a  primitive  monotheism  and  a  primaeval  revelation  ;  and  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  non-biblical  religions  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  degen- 
eration (the  product  of  sin),  which  has  been  constantly  in  operation. 

Loiiisvile,  Ky.  Francis  R.  BeaTTie. 

Two  New  TransIvATions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Emphasized  New  Testament.  A  new  Translation,  designed  to  set 
forth  the  exact  meaning,  the  proper  terminology,  and  the  graphic  style 
of  the  sacred  original  ;  arranged  to  show  at  a  glance,  Narrative,  Speech, 
Parallelism,  and  Logical  Analysis  ;  and  emphasized  throughout  after  the 
Idioms  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  With  select  References  and  an  Appendix 
of  Notes.  By  Joseph  Bryant  Rotherhant.  New  York:  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1897.    I^arge  8vo.    Pp.  274.    Buckram,  $2.00. 

'H  KAINH  AIA@HKH  :  The  new  Dispensation.  TheNewTes- 
ment  translated  from  the  Greek.  By  Robert  D.  Weekes.  New  York 
and  London  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  1897.  8vo.  Pp.  VIII.,  525. 
W^e  have  here  two,  in  many  respects,  valuable  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  New  Testament.  Coming  at  just  this  time  they  are  all  the  more 
interesting  because  of  the  movement  by  the  American  revisers  to  publish 
their  own  revision  of  the  New  Testament.  Ere  long  we  will  have  three  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  competing  for  supremacy  in  the  Church  and  among  Bible 
students.  This  is  not  to  be  deprecated,  however,  for  people  are  too  prone 
to  think  that  one  version  or  another  is  authoritative,  and  to  accept  it  as  ver- 
batim et  literatim  et  punctuatim  the  Word  of  God.  But  under  present  cir- 
cumstances many  will  be  led  and  some  will  be  forced  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  translation  adopted  by  Committees  and  by  individuals  such  as 
the  two  now  before  us,  and  decide  for  themselves  which  is  best.  They  will 
be  forced  to  recognize  more  fully  their  personal  responsibility  for  adopting 
one  rendering  rather  than  another,  instead  of  blindly  following  a  chosen 
authority.  While  men  are  more  or  less  gregarious  in  everything,  in  nothing 
do  they  seem  so  prone  to  traditionalism  as  in  matters  of  religious  faith.  Bet- 
ter study  of  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  will  also  result. 
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Although  we  shall  have  some  strictures  to  make  on  these  two  latest  ver- 
sions, we  wish  that  they  might  have  a  very  wide  circulation.  We  cannot 
suggest  a  more  profitable  course  of  study  to  any  one  than  to  take  these  two 
versions  and  go  carefully,  critically,  and  systematically  through  the  entire 
New  Testament,  comparing  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  Common 
and  the  Revised  versions,  and,  where  one  can  spell  out  the  Greek,  with  the 
Greek  text  also,  using  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  by  preference. 

I.  We  will  first  describe  these  two  versions.  They  are  both,  in  a  sense, 
a  protest  against  the  imperfections  of  the  recent  Revision  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  version,  which  has  held  sway  for  287  years.  They  have  the  common 
purpose  of  trying  to  enable  us  better  to  understand  the  revealed  Word. 
They  have  no  distinctly  sectarian  purpose,  as  is  the  case  with  many  versions 
that  have  been  made,  though  we  shall  subsequently  have  to  qualify  this 
statement  with  respect  to  one.  They  have  both  been  made  from  the  text  of 
Westcott  and  Hort  in  the  main,  which  makes  comparison  less  difficult.  They 
both  subordinate  the  old  and  unfortunate  chapter  and  verse  divisions  to  the 
logical  analysis  and  arrangement.  The  use  of  italics  for  supplied  words  is 
sensibly  discarded  by  both.  This  they  have  in  common,  but  they  differ 
widely  in  other  respects. 

Mr.  Rotherham's  version  appears  in  the  third  edition,  the  first  having  been 
issued  in  1872,  and  the  second  in  1878.  But  this  is  an  entirely  new  transla- 
tion from  a  different  text,  with  various  modifications.  The  text  of  Westcott 
and  Hort  is  adopted  throughout,  though  alternative  renderings  are  given  at 
times.  Marginal  notes  and  references  are  given — not  numerous,  but  judi- 
cious and  useful.  By  breaking  up  the  text,  using  capitals,  and  drawing  in 
the  lines,  the  author's  idea  of  the  logical  connection  of  clauses  is  indicated. 
Quotations  and  adaptations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  printed  in  italics. 
Then  the  author's  ideas  of  variations  in  emphasis  are  indicated  by  the  use  of 
double  parallels,  parallels,  enclosing  angles,  and  accents,  the  force  of  empha- 
sis diminishing  in  that  order.    For  example  :  Mt.,  13  :  45,  46,  he  prints  : 

'«45  II  Again  ||  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  is  )  like  |  unto  |  a  merchant, 
seeking  beautiful  pearls  |  , — ^^and  <C  finding  one^  very^  precious^  pearl 
departing,  he  at  once  sold  all  things,  whatsoever  he  had,  and  bought  it." 

This  device  seems  not  to  be  altogether  happy.  A  lady  who  was  asked  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  book  carefully  and  give  her  impression,  said  that  it 
bothered  her.  We  think  this  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  device,  although 
it  might  be  obviated  by  greater  familiarity.  A  half  comma  is  employed  for 
pauses  of  less  strength  than  is  required  by  a  comma.  This  is  good.  We 
have  often  wished  that  such  a  pause  was  recognized  and  provided  for.  He 
divides  the  Historical  Books  into  sections  or  chapters  of  his  own  :  Matthew, 
93 ;  Mark,  75  ;  Luke,  97  ;  John,  30  ;  Acts,  47. 

Mr.  Weekes  has  followed  Westcott  and  Hort  "in  general,  but  not  exclu- 
sively." Happily  the  chapter  and  verse  division  has  been  ignored,  the  con- 
tents of  each  page  according  to  the  old  division  being  indicated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  in  parentheses.  For  other  features,  we  will  let  the  author 
describe  his  own  work  : 
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"Redundant  words  have  been  sometimes  omitted,  and  words  obviously 
implied  have  been  inserted  ;  obsolete  and  antiquated  words  and  forms  of 
expression,  found  in  the  older  versions,  as  well  as  words  whose  signification 
has  become  changed,  have  been  replaced  by  others  ;  mistranslations  have 
been  corrected  ;  and  euphemistic  language  has  been  used  in  some  instances. 
Parenthetic  clauses  have  been  so  indicated.  Punctuation  has  been  carefully 
revised,  alternative  renderings  and  occasional  explanations  are  given  in  the 
foot-notes." 

Quotations  and  adaptations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  em- 
phatic words  and  passages — the  lyord's  Prayer,  for  instance — are  indicated  by 
full-face  type.  The  foot-notes,  though  not  numerous,  are  valuable.  The 
style  of  the  page  is  altogether  that  of  any  modern  book,  no  divisions  being 
employed  except  for  paragraphs.  If  the  chapter  and  verse  divisions  had 
been  indicated  in  the  inner  margin,  the  book  could  be  consulted  much  more 
readily.  While  these  divisions  were  made  very  awkwardly  by  Cardinal  Hugo, 
or  Stephen  Ivangton,  and  Robert  Stephen,  still  they  were  made  for  facility  of 
consultation  with  a  concordance,  and  are  necessary  as  a  time-saver.  But  the 
continuity  of  the  text  should  not  be  broken  by  them.  They  should  not  in- 
terfere with  proper  paragraphing.  The  Revised  version  is  better  than  the 
Old  version,  or  either  of  these  new  ones,  in  this  respect.  Paul's  Epistles  are 
given  in  their  probable  historical  order. 

II.  Criticism.  We  suppose  that  neither  of  these  translators  had  any  idea 
that  his  version  would  ever  be  generally  adopted  by  English  Christendom, 
and  so  they  were  not  trammeled  as  the  King  James  translators  and  the  re- 
vised translators  were.  These  had  definite  rules  laid  down  for  them.  There 
was  reason  for  this,  though  we  do  not  admit  the  correctness  of  all  the  rules. 
The  individual  translator  has  an  additional  advantage  in  being  allowed  to 
follow  out  consistently  his  principles  without  continual  interference  from 
others.  Multitude  of  counsellors  insures  safety,  but  not  always  wisdom, 
perhaps.  A  single  man  of  depth  and  breadth  of  scholarship,  niceness  of  taste, 
and  freedom  from  sectarian  bias  ought  to  give  us  the  best  version  possible — 
a  version  that  all  might  adopt. 

When  we  come  to  apply  what  we  believe  to  be  correct  principles  of  trans- 
lation, we  find  that  both  of  these  translations  fail  in  varying  degrees — 

1.  Translation  is  the  exact  transference  of  thought  or  ideas  from  the  idiom 
of  one  language  into  the  idiom  of  another.  Of  course  it  becomes  the  more  dif- 
ficult the  wider  apart  the  two  languages  are  in  their  genius.  So-called  "lit- 
eral translations"  are  renderings,  useful  in  certain  cases,  but  not  for  the 
masses,  nor  even  for  the  critical  student,  always.  The  translation  is  neces- 
sarily an  interpretation,  and  he  wants  the  exact  shades  of  thought  of  the 
original  expressed  in  his  own  language.  Greek  is  said  to  be  the  most  trans- 
latable of  all  languages,  and  English  is  probably  the  best  of  all  modern  lan- 
guages into  which  to  make  a  translation.  Its  literature  is  so  extensive,  its 
construction  so  varied,  its  vocabulary  practically  unlimited.  The  two  are, 
therefore,  virtually  coterminous,  the  limits  of  variation  reduced  nearly  to  the 
vanishing  point.  The  genius  is  pretty  much  the  same.  Mr.  Rotherham  has 
failed  egregiously  here.  About  half  his  work  may  be  classed  as  literal  but 
not  idiomatic.  There  is  probably  not  a  page  in  the  book  in  which  there  may 
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not  be  found  a  half  dozen  infelicitous  sentences  due  to  this.  True,  he  does 
this  consciously,  but  mistakenly  in  our  judgment.  "The  kingdom  of  the 
heavens;"  "come  may  thy  kingdom  ;"  "seeing  that  Christ  we  being  weak 
as  yet  seasonably,  in  behalf  of  such  as  were  ungodly  died  ;"  "Let  us  be  lov- 
ing one  another,"  &c.  Examples  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  where  fol- 
lowing the  Greek  order,  or  translating  some  form  literally,  makes  very 
awkward  English.  Mr.  Weekes  has  given  us  a  more  literary  and  elegant 
translation,  but  too  frequently  introduces  unnecessary  words,  and  sometimes 
omits  words,  and  very  commonly  translates  forms  literally,  particularly  Par- 
ticiples and  Tenses,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 

2.  While  the  periodic  structure  of  the  Greek  sentence  calls  for  the  use  of 
many  Participles,  it  is  not  so  in  English.  The  circumstantial  Participle  is 
really  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  but  for  these  more  or  less 
literal  translations,  would  probably  not  be  used  at  all.  They  should  always 
be  rendered  by  the  proper  kind  of  subordinate  clause.  Yet  we  find  both  of 
these  translations  continually  failing  in  this  respect,  though  either  is  better 
than  the  two  current  versions.  There  is  probably  not  a  page  in  either  in 
which  there  are  not  a  considerable  number  of  mistranslated  Participles.  We 
started  out  to  make  a  complete  count  but  found  the  task  too  onerous.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  Matthew,  last  seven  verses,  Weekes  has  six  mistakes  of  this 
nature,  and  Rotherham  five  ;  in  the  first  chapter  of  James,  Rotherham  has 
seven  improperly  rendered  Participles,  and  Weekes  six.  For  instance,  Roth- 
erham reads  in  Acts,  7:4,  "Then  coming  forth  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans he  dwelt  in  Haran, ' '  Weekes  has  correctly,  '  'Then  he  went  out  from  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  dwelt  in  Haran  ;"  in  verse  5,  Rotherham,  "When 
as  yet  he  had  not  a  child, ' '  Weekes  correctly,  '  'Though  as  yet  he  had  no  child. ' ' 
The  phrase  "as  yet"  is  introduced  needlessly  by  both.  In  the  ninth  verse, 
Rotherham,  "being  jealous,"  not  regarding  tense  or  circumstance  either, 
Weekes  has  "having  become  jealous,"  giving  tense  but  not  circumstance. 
Correctly,  "because  they  had  become  jealous."  Both  are  wrong  in  verse  12, 
aicovGa^  ;  Rotherham  in  verse  14,  aTToa-TeiXa^  ;  both  fail  on  ihdiv  in 
verse  24  ;  and  so  on,  not  to  specify  further.  There  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Participle  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  nothing 
more  abused.    The  carelessness  of  exegetes  in  reference  to  it  is  astonishing. 

3.  Another  matter  in  which  translators,  expositors,  and  students  generally 
are  amazingly  careless,  is  the  determination  and  exhibition  of  the  exact  force 
of  the  tenses,  both  in  the  Indicative  and  in  the  dependent  Moods.  And  here 
we  find  our  two  translators  very  frequently  defective.  No  language  can  af- 
ford a  tense  apparatus  sufficient  to  exhibit  by  an  independent  form  all  the 
shades  of  tense  conception  involving  both  the  time  and  state  ideas  ;  and  so, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Participles,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  words  and  all  gram- 
matical accidents,  around  a  root  notion  there  must  spring  up  a  whole  bunch 
or  cluster  of  related  notions  or  meanings.  Consequently,  we  find  the  Present 
Indicative  with  at  least  seven  distinct  phases  of  usage,  the  Imperfect  with 
four,  the  Future  with  five,  the  Aorist  with  eight,  etc.  The  Participle  has  a 
similar  variety  in  its  tense-usage,  and  the  dependent  moods  have  distinct  va- 
riations of  the  state  idea  in  their  tenses. 
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Neither  Rotherham  nor  Weekes  has  kept  all  this  variety  in  mind,  and  care- 
fully weighed  and  exhibited  it  in  each  case.  They  have  even  confused  the 
tenses,  particularly  the  Aorist  and  Perfect,  at  times.  The  English,  it  is  true, 
has  not  the  tense-apparatus  that  the  Greek  has,  but  our  experience  is  that 
only  very  seldom  do  we  find  it  anyways  impossible  to  exhibit  the  exact  force 
in  the  mind  of  the  original  writer,  in  elegant  English.  Mr.  Rotherham,  par- 
ticularly, even  when  he  shows  that  he  understands  the  force  of  the  original 
form,  seems  to  forget,  in  his  effort,  what  his  own  language  is  capable  of,  that 
it  also  has  a  certain  latitude  of  tense  usage.  Take,  for  example,  this  transla- 
tion :  "Ivet  him  be  asking  in  faith."  In  his  effort  here  to  exhibit  the  con- 
tinuity in  the  Present  Imperative,  he  introduces  a  foreign  shade.  The  real 
significance  of  the  Present  here  is  that  it  must  be  his  habitual  practice,  and 
"let  him  ask  in  faith"  expresses  that  in  English.  Mr,  Weekes,  not  being 
controlled  by  the  desire  of  being  literal,  has  not  sinned  so  often  in  this  way. 
We  need  not  go  far  for  a  mistake,  however.  Mt.  1:19,  i^ovKrjOrj  he  renders 
"was  intending,"  as  though  it  was  e/SovXero.  In  the  next  verse, 
ip6v/X7)6€VTO<;  he  turns  into  "while  he  was  considering,"  as  though  it  were 
iv6vfiovfJLevo<;.  When  the  English  would  be  naturally  rendered  into  a  dif- 
ferent Greek  form  from  that  in  the  text,  the  interpretation  is  bad.  He  evi- 
dently has  not  considered  the  psychology  of  that  case  anyway.  In  Mt.  2:2, 
both  say  "we  have  come,"  rjKOjxev  or  ekrjXvdafiev.  But  Matthew  says 
TjXdo^ev^  "we  came,"  just  exactly  what  they  had  in  mind,  their  whole  jour- 
ney from  the  time  they  saw  the  star.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  at  great 
length. 

4.  Another  matter  which  we  have  found  commentators,  exegetes,  gram- 
marians and  translators,  all,  very  negligent  in,  or  ignorant  of,  is  the  emphasis 
of  the  original,  that  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  structure  of  Greek  and 
Latin  sentences,  and  without  which  their  arrangement  is  simply  haphazard 
and  nonsensical.  English  has  a  remnant  of  it,  but  we  generally  make  use  of 
other  devices,  italics,  capitals,  etc.  In  our  acquaintance,  Dr.  Broadus  alone 
seems  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  order  of  words  has  any  reference  to  emphasis. 
Works  on  Hermeneutics  do  not  touch  the  subject,  or  if  they  do  treat  of  em- 
phasis, they  pile  up  a  mass  of  blunders  and  useless  rules,  as  Horne  for  exam- 
ple. We  thought  we  had  found  what  we  were  looking  for  at  last  in  Mr. 
Roth erham's  work,  for  it  is  "The  Emphasized  New  Testament;"  but  alas! 
what  a  disappointment !  With  all  this  paraphernalia  for  exhibiting  emphasis, 
we  find  that,  whether  or  not  he  pretends  to  give  us  the  emphasis  of  the  Greek, 
he  has  simply  given  us  that  of  the  elocutionist,  not  of  the  exegete.  Of  course 
they  frequently  coincide,  but  we  doubt  whether  he  had  a  single  principle  of 
Greek  emphasis  that  he  consciously  made  use  of,  as  such.  True  he  frequently, 
indeed  commonly,  gives  us  the  very  order  of  the  Greek  words,  but  obviously 
that  does  not  give  emphasis  in  English.  And  we  sometimes  find  his  heaviest 
emphasis  on  words  that  have  no  emphasis  in  Greek  at  all,  and  find  all  his 
different  devices  in  a  sentence,  no  part  of  which  was  intended  to  be  emphatic. 
"  I  Abraham  |  begat  Isaac,  And  |  Isaac  |  begat  Jacob,"  might  just  as  well  be 
"Abraham  begat  |  Isaac  |  ,  And  Isaac  begat  |  Jacob  |  ."    Indeed,  since  the 
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Article  does  give  a  certain  degree  of  emphasis,  the  latter  is  more  probable, 
for  the  Greek  is  ^A^paa/JL  iyevvrjaev  rov  ''laaaK^  ''laaaK  Se  iyevvrjaev 
TOP  ^\aK(o^.  There  is  no  need  to  go  further  to  illustrate.  Three-fourths 
of  his  emphasis  is  of  no  service  to  a  student,  and  is  simply  a  bother  to  an 
intelligent  reader.  Mr.  Weekes  has  been  sparing  and  judicious  in  his  indi- 
cation of  emphasis,  using  full-face  type  for  an  occavsional,  strongly  emphatic 
Pronoun  or  other  word.  He  makes  no  claim  to  regarding  or  indicating  the 
emphasis  of  the  original,  and  we  can  only  criticize  his  not  paying  heed  to 
this  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  conclusions. 

5.  As  to  consistency,  we  can  only  speak  briefly.  Some  would  lay  down  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  that  the  translator  must  uniformly  employ  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  to  render  the  same  Greek  word,  and  not  employ  it  to  render  any 
other.  One  of  the  objections  often  urged  against  the  Old  Version  is  that  it 
sacrifices  consistency  and  scientific  exactness  to  variety.  This  is  frequently 
true.  On  the  other  hand  the  revisers  have  probably  swung  to  the  other  ex- 
treme in  the  effort  to  avoid  what  was  considered  the  vice  of  their  predecessors. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two  truths  that  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
critics,  frequently.  The  first  is  that  no  language  can  have  a  vocabulary  ex- 
tensive enough  to  express  by  a  separate  word  every  shade  of  thought  that 
the  human  mind  is  capable  of.  Even  English,  with  its  ponderous  technical, 
provincial,  literary,  and  scientific  vocabulary  of  about  500,000  words,  it  is 
said,  is  incapable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  thought  for  nice  distinctions. 
Consequently,  a  group  of  ideas,  united  by  mental  relationship,  dwell  together, 
as  brothers,  in  unity,  and  one  word  is  made  to  do  duty  for  all.  There  are 
very  few  words  that  are  uni vocal.  The  more  limited  one's  vocabulary  is 
the  wider  becomes  the  application  of  many  of  the  words,  and  so  we  find  that 
many  of  the  most  familiar  words  have  the  widest  field  to  cover.  The  practi- 
cal bearing  of  this  is  that  while  a  word  may  do  duty  for  several  more  or  less 
related  ideas  in  Greek,  there  may  be  words  to  express  all  these  ideas  in  Eng- 
lish. The  context  will  determine  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  and  the  trans- 
lator should  use  the  proper  English  word  to  express  that  exact  style  of 
thought.  Surely  it  would  be  folly  to  adopt  one  rendering  for  all  when  they 
differ.  A  simple  illustration  is  found  in  the  word  Trpocra'ycojr]^  the  general 
idea  of  which  is  that  of  approach  to.  It  may  mean,  therefore,  "access,"  "ad- 
mission," "introduction,"  and  it  has  these  three  meanings,  respectively,  in 
the  three  passages  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  other  truth  grows  naturally  out  of  the  first,  and  is,  that  scarcely  any 
two  words  in  different  languages  are  absolutely  coterminous,  with  the  same 
connotation,  intention,  extension.  Consequently  they  overlap  more  or  less, 
and  frequently  the  same  word  in  English  may  properly  represent  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  different  Greek  words.  Anyone  can  easily  verify  this  by  exam- 
ining an  Analytical  Greek  or  English  Concordance.  While  this  is  all  true, 
yet  when  a  word  means  palpably  the  same  thing  in  several  passages  it  should 
be  translated  by  the  same  word.  Accuracy  should  not  then  be  sacrificed  to 
variety.  The  translator  should  be  consistent  in  his  renderings.  These  au- 
thors are  not  always  so.  We  scarcely  begin  to  read  in  Rotherham  before  we 
find  an  example.    Unquestionably  TrpocTKVvelv  has  the  same  meaning  in 
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Mat.  2  :2,  8,  11.  But  he  renders,  '*bow  down  to,"  "bow  down  myself  to," 
and  "prostrate  themselves  unto."  Weekes  consistently  and  correctly  trans- 
lates it  by  "do  homage  to."  Weekes  follows  the  Revised  version  and  prac- 
tically the  Common,  in  translating  dvcoOev  "anew"  twice,  and  "from  above" 
once,  in  the  discourse  to  Nicodemus.  There  is  not  much  likelihood  that 
Christ  used  the  word  in  two  different  senses,  however  Nicodemus  may  have 
understood  him.  Rotherham  is  consistent,  translating  it  "from  above."  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  compare,  Weekes  is  more  consistent  than  Roth- 
erham, and  both  more  consistent  than  the  current  versions.  But  the  consis- 
tency might  have  been  carried  further. 

6,  When  we  come  to  particular  words,  we  might  say  a  great  deal,  for  we 
continually  differ  from  both.  We  do  not  think  anything  is  gained  by  avoid- 
ing theological  words,  such  as  "grace,"  "justify,"  &c.  We  refer  Mr. 
Weekes  to  Sanday-Headlam  for  convincing  proof  that  hiKaiovv  never  means 
"to  make  righteous."  He  shows  bad  theology,  too,  as  well  as  bad  grammar 
in  translating  ^eo?  r]V  6  Xoyo^;^  "God  was  the  Word." 

7.  We  would  like  to  go  into  a  discussion  vv'ith  Mr.  Rotherham  of  the  thirty- 
two  matters  he  takes  up  in  his  Appendix.  This  Appendix  is  valuable  and 
with  most  of  it  we  are  in  harmony,  but  one  point  we  cannot  overlook — the 
absurdly  bigoted  translation  of  /SaTTTL^eiV  by  "immerse"  which  he  attempts 
to  defend  on  the  ground  that  /le  is  convinced  that  such  is  its  meaning  and 
that  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  have  translated  it  by  which  means 

dip.  He  is  perfectly  consistent  in  his  translation,  too,  "John  the  Inimer- 
ser  came — proclaiming  an  immersion  ;"  Jesus  came  "and  was  immersed  into 
the  Jordan  ;"  "arising,  was  immersed  ;"  "Jesus.  .  .  was  tarrying  .  .  .  and 
immersing;"  "our  immersion  into  his  death  ;"  "the  immersion  wherewith 
I  am  to  be  inimersed( !);"  "one  faith,  one  immersion;"  "immersions  of 
cups;"  "diversified  imniersions( ! )."  Worst  of  all,  "but  ye  in  Holy  Spirit 
shall  be  immersed (! )."  The  bigotry  of  a  man  who  sets  at  naught  all  the 
scholarship  of  those  who  differ  and  who  represent  about  98  per  cent,  of  Chris- 
tendom, so  that  he  insists  on  translating  in  a  sectarian  sense  the  word  which 
has  come  down  in  all  branches  of  the  Church  for  nineteen  centuries  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Christian  ordinances  !  The  sectarian  bigotry  is  so  un- 
blushing that  it  scarcely  stirs  our  indignation.  The  translation  is  evidently 
a  denominational  version  so  far.  We  were  sure  of  this  when  we  read  the 
commendatory  notices  in  the  prospectus  before  opening  the  book.  They 
were  mostly  from  Baptist  periodicals.  The  rest  of  us  ought  to  get  out  a  ver- 
sion for  the  large  majority  of  Christendom,  with  "John  the  Sprinkler  ;" 
"our  sprinkling  unto  his  death,"  &c.! 

The  evidence  is  irrefutable  that  the  mode  of  baptism  was  by  sprinkling, 
and  we  are  convinced  ;  but  if  we  were  making  a  version  into  Chinese  or 
Metabele  we  should  certainly  respect  the  prejudices  of  our  fellow-men  who 
do  not  so  believe.  We  always  thought  this  denomination  was  very  arrogant 
in  holding  a  monopoly  of  the  ordinance  given  to  the  Church  by  our  Lord,  in 
their  very  name  ;  and  now  we  have  some  relief,  they  are  Northern  Immersers, 
Southern  Immersers,  Free-Will  Immersers,  Hardshell  Immersers !  This  is 
as  it  should  be.    Possibly  they  will  allow  now  that  the  rest  of  us  baptize, 
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while  they  immerse.    The  Arminianism  of  Mr.  Weekes  is  certainly  less  con- 
spicuous and  pretentious  than  the  Immersionism  of  Mr.  Rotherham. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  D.  J.  Brimm. 

Lindsay's  Recent  Advances  in  Theistic  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Recent  Advances  in  Theistic  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  James 
Lindsay,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  B.  Sc.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  <2fc.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.    1897.    Pp.  547.    Price,  $5.00. 

This  is  an  able  and  comprehensive  treatise  upon  a  theme  of  perennial  in- 
terest, alike  to  philosophy  and  theology.  The  author  is  a  parish  minister  in 
Scotland,  who  is  known  by  several  other  valuable  works.  His  Progressive- 
iiess  of  Modern  Christian  Thought,  and  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  Modern  Theology,  as  well  as  his  Essays,  Literary  and  Philosophical, 
have  secured  for  him  considerable  credit  as  a  thinker  of  ability  and  as  a  writer 
of  force. 

The  profound  problems  discussed  in  this  large  volume  are  those  which 
emerge  in  connection  with  God,  the  Universe  and  Man.  Theism  is  at  once 
a  doctrine  of  God,  and  a  theory  of  the  Universe,  and  of  Man  also. 

The  discussion  is  divided  by  our  author  into  three  great  divisions.  The 
first  takes  up  "The  Recent  Philosophy  of  Natural  Theology;"  the  second 
deals  with  "The  Recent  Philosophy  of  Theism  (God);"  and  the  third 
expounds  The  Recent  "Theistic  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Man)."  The  The- 
istic principle,  our  author  says,  runs  through  these  three  tentative  divisions 
of  the  subject,  and  they  are  closely  related. 

If  we  wished  to  be  somewhat  critical,  fault  might  be  found  with  this  clas- 
sification; for  the  first  and  second  divisions  really  cover  the  same  ground, 
and  the  first  also  includes  not  a  little  that  belongs  to  the  third.  Theism  may 
be  defined  as  that  doctrine  of  which  affirms  the  existence  and  continued 
operation  of  an  infinite  personal  being,  and  presents  this  affirmation  as  the 
only  adequate  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  universe  and  man.  Theism 
is  a  doctrine  of  God;  and,  hence,  it  is  a  Natural  Theology.  It  is  also  a  theory 
of  the  universe  and  man  ;  and,  hence,  it  is  a  Theistic  Cosmology.  It  further 
has  to  carefully  consider  the  relations  of  God  to  the  universe  as  both  traUvS- 
cendent  and  immanent.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  deepest  pro- 
blems of  philosophy  and  theology  necessarily  emerge  from  this  study  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  modern  speculation  that  it  is  moving  away 
from  materialism,  pantheism,  and  deism,  to  an  all-embracing  Theism.  In  the 
postulate  which  Theism  makes,  philosophy  finds  its  profound  principle  of 
unity,  science  discovers  its  adequate  hypothesis  to  explain  all  phenomena, 
and  theology  beholds  its  proper  object  of  veneration,  communion,  and  obe- 
dience. Such  a  doctrine  also  provides  the  solid  divine  philosophy  upon 
which  Revelation  may  securely  rest.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  every  advance 
made  in  the  study  of  Theism,  and  welcome  the  book  before  us  as  a  helpful 
contribution  in  this  fruitful  field. 

One  thing  which  will  strike  the  reader  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  is  the 
wide  scope  of  the  author's  reading  in  this  field,  and  the  extent  of  the  criti- 
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cisms  and  commendations  of  the  various  authors  whose  views  he  presents. 
No  list  of  the  authorities  thus  referred  to  is  given  in  the  volume,  but  a  hur- 
ried count  of  the  names  in  the  excellent  Index  at  the  end  of  the  treatise, 
shows  over  320  such  names.  For  the  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  his  read- 
ing further  by  consulting  the  authors  quoted  or  referred  to,  it  is  a  serious 
defect  of  the  book  that  the  references  are  seldom  given  in  foot-notes.  Some- 
times the  name  of  the  author  only,  vdthout  reference  to  the  treatise  referred 
to,  is  given.  Such  references,  given  with  care,  would  double  the  value  of 
the  book  to  the  earnest  student.  For  the  ordinary  reader,  however,  the  loss 
will  not  be  so  great,  because  he  seldom  looks  up  such  references,  even  when 
they  are  carefully  given. 

The  first  chapter  is  introductory,  and  it  contains  a  fine  sketch  of  the  field 
to  be  traversed,  and  an  enthusiastic  conmiendation  of  the  study  to  be  pursued. 

Then  in  the  first  main  part,  which  deals  with  "The  Philosophy  of  Natural 
Theology,"  there  are  three  chapters.  These  deal  with  The  Nature,  The  Ori- 
gin, aud  the  Permanence  of  Religion,  respectively. 

Touching  the  Nature  of  Religion,  almost  a  score  of  erroneous  or  defective 
views  are  referred  to  and  criticised,  and  the  author's  view  is  there  stated  in 
several  different  forms.  He  rightly  locates  religion  not  in  any  single  faculty 
of  man,  such  as  intellect,  will,  or  feeling,  but  in  the  spiritual  nature  or  person 
of  man.  It  is  a  power  in  man  which  gives  color  to  all  else  in  his  experience 
and  activity,  and  is  the  crowning  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  It  is  a  reciprocal 
communion  between  God  and  man,  which  flows  from  the  self-revelation  of 
God  to  man,  as  it  is  met  by  a  complete  self-relation  of  man  to  God.  By  the 
union  of  these  two  factions  in  this  way  the  content  of  religion  is  complete, 
and  its  Nature  to  be  understood. 

So  in  reference  to  the  Origin  of  Religion,  we  have  a  wide  scope  of  discus- 
sion in  the  statement  and  criticism  of  false  or  one-sided  views.  Mere  natu- 
ralistic theories  are  rejected.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  origin  of  religion  in 
the  soul  of  men,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  fact  that  God  reveals  himself  in 
that  soul.  This  takes  place,  not  in  any  Hegelian  way,  but  by  a  process  of 
self-revelation  and  self-reception,  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  religion 
above  explained.  The  criticism  of  various  writers  upon  this  subject  is  able, 
though  we  would  not  commit  ourselves  to  all  of  his  views  in  detail. 

From  the  views  of  our  author  in  regard  to  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Reli- 
gion, we  most  naturally  expect  that  he  would  strongly  maintain  that  Reli- 
gion is  a  Permanent  factor  in  the  experience  of  the  human  race.  He  argues 
not  only  for  the  Permanence,  but  also  for  the  Perfection  of  Religion  ;  and  he 
deals  some  hard  blows  to  agnosticism  and  pessimism  as  he  thus  argues. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  Philosophy  of  Theism  is 
discussed,  there  are  six  long  chapters.  These  discuss  in  order  :  The  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  the  Cosmological  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God,  The 
Advance  in  the  Teleological  Proof,  The  Ontological  Argument,  The  Moral 
Argument,  and  the  Personality  of  God. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to  follow  our  author's  critical  discussion,  which 
at  every  point  is  able  and  instructive.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  he  places 
the  cosmological  proof  on  its  proper  causal  basis  ;  that  he  argues  in  favor  of 
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the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ontological  proof  ;  and  that  he  holds  that 
evolution,  even  if  proved  true,  does  not  destroy,  but  only  modifies,  and  en- 
larges the  scope  of  the  teleological  proof.  The  moral  argument  is  well  pre- 
sented ;  and  some  of  the  radical  errors  of  Kant,  in  holding  by  the  moral  proof 
and  rejecting  the  other  proofs,  are  effectively  pointed  out.  The  contents  of 
the  chapter  on  the  Personality  of  God  is  valuable  against  pantheism,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  unconscious,  as  represented  by  Hartmann  and  others. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  treatise,  there  are  also  six  chapters,  which  consider 
in  various  aspects  the  Theistic  Philosophy  of  Religion.  These  chapters  have 
as  their  several  themes  :  The  Functions  of  Reason  in  Man,  The  Personality 
of  Man,  Human  Freedom,  The  Reign  of  Law  in  Man,  Man's  Redemptive 
Needs,  and  The  Spiritual  Nature,  Affinities  and  Goal  of  Man. 

He  gives  a  high  and  noble  place  to  Reason  in  Man,  and  shows  how  it  is  to 
be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  infinite  reason  of  God.  From  the  view  of  Reason 
in  Man  it  is  easy  to  pass  on  to  maintain  his  Personality,  which  is  necessary, 
not  only  on  rational  but  also  on  moral  grounds.  Moreover,  the  Personality 
of  God  and  of  Man  are  related  to  each  other  closely.  His  discussion  of 
Human  Freedom  is  somewhat  confused,  and  scarcely  so  satisfactory  as  much 
of  his  previous  expositions  is.  He  strongly  asserts  Freedom  ;  and,  in  a  sense, 
contingency  ;  and  seems  not  to  perceive  the  fact  that  an  event  may  be  cer- 
tain (not  necessary),  and  yet  its  cause,  or  the  agency  by  which  it  is  brought 
about,  may  be  entirely  free  in  action.  His  zeal  against  Determinism  of  a 
mechanical  sort,  has  led  him  to  an  opposite  extreme,  in  our  judgment.  The 
Reign  of  Law  in  Man  is  an  interesting  study,  and  if  many  of  the  things  truly 
brought  out  in  this  chapter  were  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  his  views  of  Human  Freedom  would  have  been  somewhat  modified. 
The  chapter  on  Man's  Redemptive  Needs  is  a  very  suggestive  one.  Here 
not  only  the  Need  of  Redemption  is  brought  out,  but  the  philosophical  basis 
of  mediation  is  unfolded,  and  made  evident.  The  fact  that  mere  subjective 
change  in  the  moral  state  of  the  sinner  is  not  all  that  is  needed,  is  made  plain  ; 
and  the  need  of  an  objective  ground  of  redemption  is  emphasized.  This,  on 
the  whole,  is  a  satisfactory  chapter,  only  the  nature  of  sin  as  moral  evil,  per- 
haps, scarcely  receives  its  due  weight,  in  even  a  philosophical  way.  The 
last  chapter  deals  in  an  able  way  with  the  Spiritual  Nature,  Affinities,  and 
Goal  of  Man.  Here  the  perdurability  of  spirit,  and  its  consequent  immortality 
are  argued  for  in  an  effective  way.  The  natural  basis  of  immortality  has  promi- 
nence given  to  it,  and  the  view  already  taken  of  man's  rational  and  spiritual 
personality  fully  justifies  the  high  ground  taken  for  natural  immortality. 

We  close  by  commending  this  book  to  those  whose  tastes  are  favorable  to 
hard  reading  and  close  reasoning.  It  is  no  easy  work  to  go  carefully  through 
a  book  like  this,  but  the  exercise  strengthens  the  mental  powers.  To  read 
what  does  not  call  these  powers  into  vigorous  exercise  may  be  of  little  value  ; 
but  one  strong  book  carefully  read  is  both  a  tonic  and  a  gymnastic. 

The  book  is  beautifully  gotten  up,  the  paper,  type  and  binding  are  almost 
perfect.  But  the  price  is  high,  and  yet  we  shall  not  say  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  money.  Francis  R.  BeaTTie. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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Vance's  Predestination. 

PrebestinaTion.    a  Sermon.    By  Rev.  James  I.  Vance,  D.  D.    Pp.  32. 
Paper.   5  cents.   Richmond,  Va. :  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 

This  sermon,  by  the  popular  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  been  issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication. There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  why  the  author  felt  himself 
called  to  preach,  much  less  to  publish,  the  sermon.  No  thorough  Calvinist 
can  possibly  accept  it  as  a  statement  of  his  creed,  nor  will  the  Arminian 
hardly  be  willing  to  do  so,  coming  from  the  source  it  does.  The  only  ones 
who  can  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  will  be  that  class  who  believe  in  anything 
that  is  called  Predestination.  They  do  not  understand  the  doctrine,  do  not 
profess  to  understand  it,  do  not  propose  to  try  to  understand  it,  but  they  be- 
lieve it,  and  they  mean  to  keep  on  believing  it.  This  class  will  probably 
profess  themselves  very  much  edified  by  reading  this  sermon.  We  commend 
it  most  heartily  to  them,  and  to  them  alone. 

All  hope  of  clearness  is  destroyed  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  definition  of 
predestination  given,  while  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  different  senses. 
In  one  place  it  evidently  covers  all  oj  the  decrees  of  God  : 

"God  has  a  will,  a  plan,  a  purpose  about  the  world.  He  has  always  had  as 
much.  When  he  started  out  to  make  a  world,  there  was  a  definite  plan  in 
the  mind  of  the  Creator.  Nothing  was  left  to  chance  or  fate  ;  everything 
was  a  matter  of  prearrangement. ' ' 

In  another  place  it  appears  to  mean  simply  election.  Speaking  of  the  con- 
dition which  predestination  meets,  the  author  says  : 

"The  condition  is  the  human  race,  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins.  God's 
will  infringes  upon  a  soul  spiritually  dead,  lost.  It  will  not  help  the  present 
discussion  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  &c." 

In  another  place  it  clearly  means  a  plan  of  redemption.  "What  is  the  goal 
of  Predestination?"  The  answer  is  :  A  kingdom,  the  restoration  of  the  fallen, 
all  of  the  steps  of  grace  ;  the  gospel  call,  justification,  adoption,  and  sanctifi- 
cation.  From  this  statement  it  might  be  supposed  that  Predestination  had 
been  treated  logically,  1st,  as  to  its  general  meaning  ;  2d,  specifically,  as 
equivalent  to  election  ;  and  3d,  as  embracing  the  application  of  redemption. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  whole  structure  of  the  sermon  makes 
this  an  impossibility.  Predestination  with  our  author  simply  means  predes- 
tination. The  loose  way  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  handled  is  best  illus- 
trated by  his  position  that  all  Churches  hold  to  this  doctrine. 

"Predestination  is  likewise  in  the  creeds  of  all  Christian  Churches.  It  is 
there  either  explicitly  or  implied,  either  by  direct  statement  or  by  necessary 
inference.  There  is  no  exception.  .  .  .  Other  Churches  state  the  doctrine 
more  mildly.  They  endeavor  to  mellow  it,  limit  its  sweep,  reduce  it  to  the 
measurements  of  human  thought,  but  they  must  recognize  its  presence.  The 
difference  between  the  denominations  with  regard  to  predestination  is  not 
that  one  Church  accepts  it  and  another  denies  it.  The  difference  is  in  the 
place  assigned  to  the  doctrine. ' ' 

The  objections  that  are  dealt  with  under  the  terms  "carricature  and  apol- 
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ogy"  are  of  the  kind  that  hardly  need  refutation  or  even  comment,  while  the 
real  difficulties  with  which  the  doctrine  is  beset,  and  upon  which  the  body 
of  the  Church  needs  light,  are  left  untouched.  Was  it  just  to  appoint  one 
man  as  the  legal  representative  of  a  numerous  constituency,  without  their 
consent  ;  and  then,  upon  his  sinning,  to  impute  the  guilt  of  his  sin  to  each 
one  of  them,  without  their  having  any  opportunity  to  repudiate  his  conduct  ? 
Was  it  wise  or  good  in  God  to  do  this,  when  he  foreknew  that  the  represen- 
tative appointed  by  himself  would  certainly  sin  ?  Was  it  merciful  in  God 
only  to  elect  some  of  our  fallen  race  to  eternal  life,  and  to  provide  an  atone- 
ment for  them  alone,  when  that  same  atonement  is  sufficient  for  all  ?  Such 
are  some  of  the  difficulties,  that  if  answered  well,  would  have  been  of  service 
to  the  Church. 

ground  of  Predestination  is  made  to  be  the  love  of  God. 

"God's  decrees  are  not  the  manifestation  primarily  of  power,  wisdom,  expe- 
diency, or  foreknowledge,  but  of  eternal  and  unchangeable  love.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps the  strongest,  clearest  statement  of  Predestination  is  that  contained  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  beginning  with,  'Moreover, 
whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called.'  Lying  side  by  side  with 
this,  in  the  same  part  of  the  same  chapter,  is  the  Bible's  strongest,  sublimest 
statement  of  divine,  inseparable  love  :  'I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  &c.'  " 

If  it  were  meant  that  God  was  good  in  all  of  his  decrees,  or  that  love  was 
the  motive  that  led  to  the  election  of  some  men,  and  angels  to  eternal  life, 
there  would  be  none  to  object.  But  this  is  not  what  is  meant.  If  we  have 
rightly  fathomed  the  purpose  of  the  author,  this  sermon  was  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  Predestination  in  all  of  its  manifestations,  springs 
from  love.  His  text  is,  "The  will  of  the  lyord  be  done,"  and  the  Lord's  will 
is  the  expression  of  his  love.  Justice  nowhere  appears,  all  reference  to  it  is 
studiously  avoided.  It  is  love,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love  ;  no  justice,  no 
righteousness,  no  holiness,  except  as  they  emanate  from  love.  Was  it  love 
that  decreed  the  permission  of  the  first  sin  ?  Was  it  love  that  decreed  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked?  Was  it  love  that  destroyed  the  beloved 
city,  and  scattered  the  chosen  people?  Does  love  say,  "Vengeance  is  mine, 
I  will  repay  ?"  The  answer  to  such  questions  is  amazing.  It  is  in  substance, 
God  could  not  help  man's  sinning  without  making  him  an  automaton.  When 
he  had  sinned  God  provided  a  plan  of  escape  for  him.  This  plan  is  offered 
for  his  acceptance  or  rejection.  The  human  will  is  clothed  with  ability  to 
choose  or  not  choose  this  plan.  If  any  are  lost,  therefore,  it  is  because  God 
is  not  able  to  prevent  it.    Here  are  some  of  his  statements  : 

"Individuals  may  reject  God's  plan,  but  they  can  not  thwart  his  purposes." 
"The  objection  looses  its  last  vestige  of  plausibility  when  we  confront  the 
gospel  call,  which  clothes  the  human  will  with  ability  to  accept,  if  it  chooses 
to  do  so,  the  gracious  provisions  of  the  gospel  and  enter  into  life."  "God's 
glory  is  his  goodness,  his  grace  ;  and  if  he  can  be  glorified  by  the  redemp- 
tion of  one  soul,  much  more  by  all." 

But  what  of  Predestination  !  Could  Bishop  A.,  or  Presiding  Elder  B.,  or 
Circuit  Rider  C.  possibly  ask  for  any  thing  more  ?  Calvinism  has  been  be- 
trayed and  wounded,  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 
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From  the  positions  taken  in  this  sermon  universal  restoration  follows  as  a 
logical  consequence.    The  author  says  : 

* 'God's  decrees  are  not  the  manifestation  primarily  of  power,  wisdom,  ex- 
pediency, or  foreknowledge,  but  of  eternal  and  unchangeable  love.''  "Re- 
member this,  that  God's  decrees  are  God's  love  in  thought  and  action."  "But 
God  is  a  Father,  his  people  are  his  children,  and  worship  is  adoration  of  God's 
goodness  and  love. ' ' 

This  quotation  relates  not  to  a  class,  but  to  all  of  God's  creatures. 

"God  is  not  glorified  by  the  damnation  of  his  creatures.  'It  is  not  the  will 
of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.' 
(Mt.  18:14.)  Besides,  if  God  can  be  glorified  by  the  salvation  of  a  part,  why 
not  by  the  salvation  of  all  ?  How  comes  it  that  God's  glory  is  so  easily  satis- 
fied? God's  glory  is  his  goodness,  his  grace  ;  and  if  he  can  be  glorified  by 
the  redemption  of  one  soul,  much  more  by  all." 

"Predestination  has  for  its  goal  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  and  the  out- 
cast. This  is  precisely  the  lesson  taught  in  the  the  famous  passage  in  Jere- 
miah about  the  clay  and  the  potter.  ( Jer.  18,  2-6. )  The  meaning  has  often 
been  horribly  distorted  from  its  plain  and  evident  intention.  It  has  been 
made  to  teach  that  God  fashions  some  lives  for  an  everlasting  heaven,  and 
others  for  an  endless  hell  ;  and  he  does  this  because  we  are  the  clay  and  he 
is  our  potter.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  meaning  of  Jeremiah.  The 
potter  finds  the  clay  'marred,'  useless,  but  instead  of  casting  it  away,  he 
touches  it  with  the  alchemy  of  his  art,  fashions  it  with  the  skill  of  his  genius, 
until  under  his  deft  care  the  'marred'  clay  becomes  a  vessel  shaped  for  use 
and  invested  with  beauty.  So  God,  the  divine  potter,  deals  with  human  clay. 
He  finds  us  'marred,'  sinful,  but  instead  of  casting  us  away,  he  touches  us 
with  the  alchemy  of  his  holy  love  and  fashions  us  with  the  skill  of  his  grace, 
until  under  his  patient,  considerate  care,  the  'marred'  clay  once  more  be- 
comes a  vessel  mete  for  the  Master's  use,  and  invested  with  imperishable 
beauty  and  worth." 

"God  has  a  will,  a  plan,  a  purpose  about  the  world.  He  has  always  had 
as  much."  "God's  plan  will  certainly  be  carried  out  sooner  or  later.  Time 
is  no  factor  with  God,  because  he  is  without  beginning  or  end  ;  'a  thousand 
years  in  his  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past  and  as  a  watch  in  the 
night.'  Delays  are  not  defeats  with  God."  "From  first  to  last  it  is  every 
where  and  always  a  predestination  to  privileges.  The  decrees  do  not  impov- 
erish but  enrich,  do  not  damn  but  save." 

It  appears  from  these  quotations  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  sermon 
that  all  decrees  spring  from  love,  that  they  are  all  fulfilled  by  love,  that  they 
look  to  the  salvation  of  the  lost,  that  they  never  damn  but  always  save,  that 
God  cannot  be  glorified  by  the  damnation  of  any,  but  is  by  the  salvation  of 
all,  that  time  is  no  object  with  him,  and  that  his  will  and  purpose  must  surely 
be  accomplished.  If  this  is  not  universal  restoration,  what  is  it?  If  any 
doubt  remains  as  to  what  is  here  implied,  the  interpretation  which  is  given 
of  Jer.  18,  2-6,  would  remove  it.  The  author  does  not  venture  on  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  very  much,  except  as  a  sort  of  illustration,  but  here  he 
deals  formally  with  the  passage.  The  meaning  which  he  gives  it  is,  that  all 
of  the  marred  clay  is  to  be  made  into  vessels  of  beauty.  As  this  clay  is  made 
to  represent  us  in  our  sinful  estate,  the  fashioning  of  it  into  vessels  of  im- 
perishable beauty  means  that  no  one  of  us  shall  be  cast  away.  We  cannot 
forbear  the  regret  that  Paul  could  not  have  seen  this  interpretation  before 
he  committed  himself  to  that  horrible  position,  that  out  of  the  marred  clay. 
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the  potter,  in  his  justice  and  wisdom,  might  make  one  vessel  unto  honor, 
and  another  unto  dishonor.  Such  is  the  bright  hope  set  before  our  race, — 
the  Universahst  that  could  desire  more  would  certainly  be  hard  to  please. 

We  pass  over  a  number  of  other  serious  errors  in  this  sermon  without  com- 
ment. It  has  throughout  the  unpleasant  odor  of  "New  Theology,"  and  the 
nauseous  taste  of  "Advanced  Thought."  It  is  all  so  bad,  that  the  only  proper 
disposition  to  make  of  it  would  be  to  recommit  the  whole  case,  with  instruc- 
tions to  review  and  correct.  G.  A.  Bi^ackburn. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

West's  Daniei^'s  Great  Prophecy. 

Daniei^'s  Great  Prophecy  ;  The  Eastern  Question  ;  The  Kingdom. 
By  Rev.  Nathaniel  West,  D.  D.  Large  12mo.  Pp.  30G.  New  York  : 
The  Hope  of  Israel  Movement. 

This  is  no  ordinary  book  :  in  massive  strength  and  comprehensive  exegesis 
of  Scripture  it  is  equal  to  the  learned  work  of  Dr.  Pusey  on  Daniel,  or  the 
profound  treatise  of  Prof.  Auberlen  on  Daniel  and  the  Revelation. 

Dr.  West  is  no  ordinary  man  :  his  bold  thinking  ;  his  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake  ;  his  extensive  and  accurate  scholarship  ;  his  abounding  labor  by 
pen  and  tongue  in  behalf  of  the  integfity  of  the  Scriptures,  place  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  great  Biblical  students  and  scholars  of  the  century. 

In  reviewing  this  book,  the  best  service  I  can  render  the  readers  of  The 
QUARTERivY  will  be  to  let  Dr.  West  state  his  views  in  his  own  words. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  his  Description  oj  Daniel  : 

"A  young  man  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  captive  at  the  Court  of  Babylon, 
and  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  vassal  king  of  Judah  ;  a  youth  of 
royal  blood  and  a  holy  celibate  for  the  kingdom's  sake.  Before  he  reached 
his  majority  he  reproduced  and  interpreted  the  monarch's  dream,  and  be- 
cause of  his  piety,  learning,  genius,  and  fear  of  God,  grew  to  become  the 
prime-minister  and  master  of  the  magi  in  the  realms  of  Babylon  and  Persia. 
By  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Ulai  and  Tigris  he  talked  with  angels  and 
received  visions  from  God.  A  hundred  years  he  lived  contemporary  with 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Media,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  last 
four  kings  of  Judah.  He  personally  knew  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joshua  the  High 
Priest  and  Zerubbabel,  Prince  of  the  House  of  David.  In  Babylon  and  Shu- 
shan  he  met  the  royal  magnates  of  the  heathen  world  He  was  contemporary 
with  the  Greek  sages,  Anaximander,  Xenophanes,Parmenides,and  Pythagoras. 
He  studied  'Moses  and  the  prophets,'  and  like  Joseph  and  Moses  could  deci- 
pher Egyptian  obelisks  and  read  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  texts  with  greater 
ease  than  can  any  of  our  modern  archaeologists.  He  loved  Jerusalem,  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  woes  of  his  nation  touched  his  heart,  and  the 
desolation  of  Zion  melted  his  eyes  to  tears.  Although  by  his  own  influence 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  was  procured  for  the  release  of  the  captives,  yet  as  an  exile 
he  chose  to  remain  at  the  Court  of  Babylon  in  order  the  more  to  promote 
their  interests.  He  pursued  his  mission,  trusting  in  a  faithful  God.  In  his 
person,  he  was  fair  of  countenance,  well  favored,  the  admiration  of  Ashpenaz, 
Melzar  and  Arioch,  the  object  of  their  tender  regard.  In  his  demeanor,  he 
was  courteous,  dignified,  deferential,  reverent  and  respectful.  In  his  char- 
acter, abstemious,  serious,  devout,  courageous,  unblemished  in  his  private 
life,  and  incorruptible  in  public  office,  a  pattern  of  righteousness,  holiness, 
wisdom,  prayer  and  faith — full  of  the  fear  of  God — a  favorite  with  all.  In 
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his  attainments,  he  was  skilled  in  all  learning,  'five  times  better  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers'  that  served  in  the  king's  realm,  the  envy  of  the 
satraps,  who  sought  to  destroy  him.  What  angels  thought  of  him  we  know. 
Gabriel  could  address  him  as  a  man  full  of  holy  desires,  'a  man  greatly  be- 
loved.' What  the  prophets  of  his  time  thought  of  him  we  know.  Ezekiel 
could  speak  of  him  as  worthy  to  stand  beside  Noah  and  Job  because  of  his 
righteousness.  The  Queen-mother  of  Belshazzar  could  call  him  'a  man  of 
excellent  spirit,  and  knowledge  and  understanding,'  full  of  'the  spirit  of  the 
holy  Gods.'  " 

His  statement  of  the  historical  and  supernatural  character  of  the  Book  is 
conclusive;  and  crushing  to  the  "destructive  critics,"  who  place  it  in  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees. 

"The  canonicity  and  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Daniel  are  established  by 
testimonies  more  numerous  and  varied  than  can  be  claimed  for  any  other 
sacred  writing.  They  come  from  the  pens  of  inspired  prophets  and  historians, 
and  from  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  literature  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament  prediction.  Chaldaean,  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
have  confirmed  its  statements.  Centuries  have  verified  its  prophecies.  The 
lips  of  Christ,  Peter,  Paul,  John  and  the  evangelists,  have  borne  witness  to 
its  truth.  The  entire  New  Testament  is  effulgent  with  its  eschatology.  The 
early  Church  teachers,  with  rare  devotion,  applied  themselves  to  search  dili- 
gently and  understand  its  contents,  and  held  it  aloft  as  a  shining  proof  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Schoolmen  and  reformers  studied  it  with  deepest  interest. 
Jews,  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  have 
vied  with  each  other  to  explore  its  mysteries.  From  B.  C.  534  to  A.  D.  1898, 
through  2,400  years,  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes  have  been  written  as  a 
tribute  to  its  worth  and  world-wide  significance,  and,  in  our  generation,  the 
monuments  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Armenia  and  Egypt  have  united  to 
do  it  honor. ' ' 

But  the  most  significant  portion  of  Dr.  West's  treatise  is  his  exposition  of 
the  Time  of  Impact  of  the  Stone  on  the  feet  and  toes  of  the  Metallic  Image 
or  Colossus  seen  in  dream  by  the  great  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  Does  this  refer 
to  the  First  or  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Does  the  Impact 
date  from  the  Incarnation  or  the  Return  of  Christ  ?  Are  the  Ten  Toes  Chris- 
tianized or  are  Civil  Governments  destroyed  ? 

"And  our  thesis  is  this,  that  the  Fifth  Kingdom  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  all 
the  rest  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  immediate  and  universal  victory,  and 
which  (1)  never  yet  has  so  arisen,  (2)  never  can,  and  (3)  never  will  so  arise, 
till  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  put 
down  all  Gentile  politics  and  power,  and  introduce  his  universal  reign  of 


"The  question  of  the  time  point  of  the  'impact'  is  vital.  The  prophet  no- 
where teaches  that  this  Hmpacf  occurs  at  the  juncture  of  the  knees  with  the 
thighs  of  the  statue,  where  the  Roman  empire  first  comes  into  view,  in  con- 
tact with  the  Greek,  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Moreover,  the  first 
advent  is  not  symbolized  anywhere  in  the  statue.  We  meet  it  nowhere  till 
we  reach  chapter  ix.   The  stone's  impact  does  not  occur  at  the  finst  advent." 

"It  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  empire  under  Augustus  we  have 
here,  but  its  end,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  ten  toes  or  separate  kingdoms 
into  which  it  is  then  divided.  Such  division  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  nor  of  Tiberius,  nor  of  Diocletian,  nor  of  Constantine,  nor  even  in 
the  days  of  Theodosius  when  the  final  division  east  and  west  was  made.  The 
tenfold  division  of  the  empire  into  separate  and  independent  kingdoms  fol- 
lows the  work  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns  and  Hunli,  in  the  sixth  and 
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seventh  centuries,  just  prior  to  the  emergence  of  Mohammed,  and  the  medi- 
aeval and  modern  kingdoms  as  now  existing,  are  not  the  last  arrangements 
of  the  toes.  The  stone  could  neither  strike  the  toes  before  they  v^^ere  formed, 
nor,  having  struck  them  and  turned  them  to  'chaff,'  allow  them  to  survive, 
like  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey  and  the  rest. 
'No  place  is  found  for  them.'  The  work  of  the  stone  is  not  smooth,  gentle, 
evangelical  and  peaceful  rubbing,  but  perpendicular  fracture,  pulverization, 
judicial  grinding,  atomization,  an  attending  wind  of  judgment  blowing  the 
chaff,  dust  and  powder  of  all  Gentile  politics  so  far  out  of  sight  as  never  to 
be  seen  any  more.  Clearly,  therefore,  by  the  words,  Hn  the  days  of  those 
kings  is  not  meant  the  days  of  those  four  empires,^  as  Jerome  would  have 
it,  nor  'in  the  days  of  one  of  those  four,'  as  his  perplexed  commentators  would 
term  it,  but  in  the  last  days  of  the  fourth,  divided  into  ten  separate,  contem- 
poraneous and  independent  kingdoms." 

No  interpretation  of  Scripture  Symbolism  can  compare  with  the  colossal 
absurdity  that  teaches  that  the  "Stonk  Impact"  on  the  "Ten  Toes,"  and 
their  complete  pulverization  and  annihilation,  is  the  First  Advent  of  our  Lord 
and  the  Christianization  of  the  Nations  :  the  Stone  smites  on  the  feet,  and 
breaks  them  in  pieces  ;  they  become  as  chaff ;  the  wiiid  carries  them  away  ; 
and  no  place  is  found  for  them.  The  wild  vagaries  of  Cocceius  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  tame  and  commonplace  when  seen  by  the  side  of  this  grotesque 
and  gigantic  specimen  of  '^misfiV  and  misinterpretation  of  Biblical  Symbol- 
ism. If  our  ministers  will  read  over  carefully  five  times  the  Dream  and  its 
Interpretation  in  Dan.  ii.,  they  will  find  that  the  "Stone"  has  no  function 
of  "-Christianizing  the  Nations'' 

The  Great  Messianic  Prophecy.    Dan.  ix. 

Dr.  West  is  not  satisfied  with  either  the  King  James  or  the  Canterbury 
translation,  and  gives  his  own,  which  is  omitted  here  for  want  of  space — his 
interpretation  is  as  follows  : 

"The  'Seventy  Sevens'  or  'Weeks'  selected  from  the  whole  course  of  time 
as  weeks  relating  entirely  to  Jewish  affairs,  are  'Weeks'  of  years,  each  seventh 
part  being  literally  one  year.  As  seven  days  constitute  a  week,  so  seven 
years  constitute  the  prophetic  week.  All  the  weeks  are  of  equal  chronologi- 
cal measurement,  each  week  consisting  of  seven  literal  years,  or  2,520  literal 
days.  The  sum  is,  therefore,  490  years.  These  weeks  are  distributed  into 
three  divisions  of  7-62-1,  that  is,  into  49-434-7,  years  respectively,  and,  ex- 
cepting Babylon,  span  the  whole  height  of  the  Colossus  in  ch.  ii.,  and  the 
lives  of  the  Four  Beasts  in  ch.  vii.,  i.  from  B.  C.  536  to  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ.  They  cover  the  whole  subsequent  period  of  Israel's  national  pros- 
tration under  the  Gentiles. ' ' 

"Two  intervals  come  in  between  them,  one  unseen  and  undefined  between 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  the  other  stated  as  between  the  sixty-ninth  and 
seventieth  weeks.    They  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  counted  mibrokenly.'" 

The  Prince  of  the  twenty-seventh  verse  is  not  the  Messiah  Prince,  but  the 
Anti-Christ — and  the  seventieth  week  closes  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
is  the  Week  of  the  I^ittle  Horn,  the  Prince  who  comes  on  the  wings  of  abom- 
ination. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Dr.  West's  style  and 
strength,  but  the  book  is  packed  so  full  of  strong  meat,  that  no  review  of  a 
few  pages  can  do  it  justice.  Those  who  get  it  and  read  it  will  thank  me  for 
these  lines.  A.  W.  PiTzER. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Barrett's  Story  of  Christian  Missions. 

The  Story  of  Christian  Missions.  From  the  Apostles  to  the  Present. 
Revised  and  enlarged  from  lectures  delivered  before  Baylor  University- 
Summer  Bible  School,  1897.  By  Robert  N.  Barrett,  7 h.  Waxa- 
hachie,  Tex.  1898.  Author's  Private  Edition.  8vo.  Pp.  ii.,  72.  Paper, 
25  cents  ;  50  per  cent,  discount  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 

The  author  should  have  informed  the  public  in  his  title  that  this  book  is 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  Baptist  missions  and  propaganda,  inasmuch 
as  he  endeavors  continually  to  leave  the  impression  that  immersionists  have 
been  the  main  factor  in  world-evangelization,  and  usually  gives  the  Baptist 
statistics,  even  where  other  denominations  have  done  much  more.  The  work 
is  about  as  good  a  sketch  as  could  be  given  in  the  space  occupied,  and  is  not 
without  interest,  even  though  so  brief.  The  sketch  of  early  missions  prior 
to  the  present  epoch  is  the  most  valuable  part.  The  volume  appears  to  us  as 
rather  too  condensed  for  those  who  have  not  a  considerable  missionary  library 
at  hand.  For  those  that  have  such  a  library  a  briefer  syllabus  with  references 
would  be  of  more  service  as  a  basis  for  lectures,  or  guide  for  investigation. 

We  would  suggest  that  a  12mo.  or  16mo.  form,  with  limp  or  flexible  cloth 
binding,  would  be  more  useful  and  attractive.  If  the  author  should  get  out 
another  edition,  we  would  recommend  more  careful  proof-reading,  as  we 
noticed  in  a  rapid  perusal  twenty-eight  typographical  and  grammatical  errors, 
besides  those  that  the  author  calls  attention  to.  Of  even  greater  importance 
are  several  little  errors  that  the  author  has  allowed  to  blemish  his  work  :  as 
that  Joseph  used  a  hired  stable  ;  that  the  Nestorian  shaft  in  China  belongs  to 
the  sijtrtk  century,  instead  of  the  eighth,  its  date  being  781  ;  that  the  Chinese 
emperor  is  now  reading  the  English  Bible  ;  that  the  Bible  Societies  furnish 
the  Brazilians  with  Spanish  Bibles  ;  that  Tibet  is  still  closed  to  missionaries  ; 
that  "J^iry  McAll"  has  conducted  such  a  successful  work  in  Paris  and  other 
French  cities,  getting  Jerry  McAuley  of  New  York  and  Robert  Whitaker 
McAll  of  Paris  amusingly  mixed  up  ;  the  classing  of  Jamaica  along  with  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  as  Spanish  dependencies. 

He  says,  p.  28  :  "Christ  did  not  institute  a  national  Church,  but  independ- 
ent Churches."  We  suspect  the  author  betrays  his  denominational  proclivi- 
ties in  this  statement.  If  the  plural  word  refers  to  provincial  Churches  as 
the  capital  would  indicate,  we  can  accept ;  if  it  means  independent  churches, 
it  is  unwarranted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christ  only  speaks  of  "my  Church," 
and  "the  Church."  D.  J.  Brimm. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


Nave's  Topical  Bible. 

The  Topical  Bible.  A  Digest  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Chaplain  Or- 
ville  J.  Nave,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Cloth.  8vo.  Pp.  1,615.  $5.00.  New 
York  :  The  International  Bible  Agency. 

This  is  a  work  containing  more  than  twenty  thousand  topics  and  sub-topics, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  references  to  the  Scriptures,  embracing  all  doc- 
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trines  of  Biblical  religion,  and  all  phases  of  ancient  society,  history,  law, 
politics,  and  other  secular  subjects  ;  archaeology,  the  arts,  sciences,  phil- 
osophy, ethics,  and  economics  ;  principles  of  government,  equity,  and  right 
personal  conduct ;  biography,  personal  incident,  and  illustrated  facts  ;  geog- 
raphy, the  history  of  nations,  states,  and  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  common 
subjects,  illustrative  of  ancient  religion,  governments,  manners,  fashions, 
customs,  and  ideas. 

From  time  to  time  men  have  undertaken  to  set  thus  in  order  the  "things 
written,"  and  the  result  of  these  efforts  have  been  most  helpful  to  Bible  stu- 
dents. But  no  one  of  these  has  been  exhaustively  complete.  About  one 
hundred  years  ago  Mr.  Matthew  Talbot,  of  England,  classified  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  since  then  the  Analyses  published  in  America  have  followed  with  some 
modification  of  arrangement  Mr.  Talbot's  classification.  These,  however, 
have  been  more  the  classification  of  verses,  while  The  Topical  Bible  "brings 
together  in  cyclopedic  form  and,  under  familiar  headings,  all  that  the  Bible 
contains  on  particular  subjects."  Dr.  Hitchcock's  Analysis  of  the  Bible  has 
deservedly  held  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  for  the  past  twenty-five  )'^ears,  but 
Dr.  Nave  has  improved  upon  that  by  the  construction  of  a  work  much  more 
comprehensive,  and  based  upon  more  scientific  principles. 

This  is  not  a  new  Bible,  but  the  old  familiar  Authorized  Version  rearranged 
topically  in  alphabetical  order.  Nor  is  it  a  work  in  support  of  some  sectarian 
dogma.  The  author  has  cited  passages  which  are  variously  interpreted  by 
different  religious  schools  or  accepted  authorities  under  the  subjects  they  are 
claimed  to  support,  without  reference  to  his  own  personal  views. 

The  method  pursued  in  preparing  the  Digest  was,  first,  to  analyze  topically 
each  verse  of  the  Bible,  each  series  of  verses,  and  each  chapter  and  series  of 
chapters  ;  and,  second,  to  group  under  suitable  headings  all  the  Scriptures 
related  to  the  subjects  found  in  the  analysis.  The  first  verse  of  Genesis  may 
serve  to  illustrate  :  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
"In  the  beginning."  Some  authorities  interpret  this  phrase  as  meaning  the 
beginning  of  time  :  therefore,  the  author  noted,  "Time,  Beginning  of,  Gen. 
1:1."  Other  authorities  interpret  it  as  referring  to  the  beginning  of  creation  : 
therefore,  the  author  noted,  "Creation,  Beginning  of.  Gen.  1:1."  "God  cre- 
ated." Note,  "God,  Creator,  Gen.  1:1."  "Created  the  heaven."  Note, 
"Heaven,  Creation  of,  Gen.  1:1."  "Created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
Note,  "Earth,  Creation  of.  Gen.  1:1."  "This  process,"  the  antlior  says,  "was 
faithfully  adhered  to  throughout  the  work." 

So  this  is  not  only  a  Digest,  but  an  Analysis  also.  All  the  matter  of  Scrip- 
ture is  analyzed  without  regard  to  verse  and  chapter  divisions,  except  for 
convenience  in  reference.  For  illustration  of  the  fullness  of  the  analysis, 
take  Romans  5:1,  "Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  verse  is  cited  under  nine  difi'erent 
headings,  viz  :  Justification,  Faith,  Peace,  Salvation  by  Faith,  Jesus  the 
Saviour,  Atonement,  Mediation,  Propitiation,  and  Reconciliation.  i\gain,  to 
illustrate  the  thoroughness  of  the  topical  study,  let  us  take  one  example  : 
Under  the  subject,  "Affliction,"  over  1,400  passages  are  quoted,  filling  twenty- 
eight  double  column  pages.    Then  there  are  over  2,000  more  under  cross- 
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references,  making  altogether  nearly  3,500  passages  quoted  and  cited  on  this 
one  topic.    Furthermore,  many  verses  are  cited  as  often  as  thirty  times. 

That  which  makes  the  work  still  more  complete  is  the  division  of  the  most 
important  topics  into  Sub-topics,  which  are  printed  in  an  alphabetical  list  at 
the  head  of  the  grand  topic,  and  followed  by  references  to  the  pages  on  which 
the  passages  may  be  found. 

There  is  still  in  addition  to  these  divisions  a  copious,  elaborate  system  of 
Cross-References  to  all  related  and  antithetical  topics,  which  enables  a  stu- 
dent to  study  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and  ramifications. 

A  complete  textual  Index  closes  the  work.  This  seems  to  be  everything 
required.  It  refers  to  the  pages  and  columns  in  which  each  verse  of  the 
Bible  is  quoted  or  cited  in  the  entire  work. 

Dr.  Nave  has  done  his  work  well,  and  has  placed  all  Bible  students  under 
lasting  obligations  to  him.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief 
that  all  other  Digests  and  Analyses  of  the  Bible  must  give  place  to  The  Top- 
ical Bible.  S.  C.  Byrd. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Dickson's  Truth  That  Saves. 

The  Truth  That  Saves  and  How  to  Present  It.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  R. 
Dickson^  B.  Z>.,  Ph.  D.  New  York  :  American  Tract  Society.  Pp.  138. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Here  is  an  attractive  little  book,  with  a  noble  purpose,  a  chaste  and  per- 
spicuous style,  and  loyal  to  the  truth  from  lid  to  lid.  The  writer  is  happy 
in  the  use  of  illustrations,  and  rich  in  the  employment  of  apt  quotations.  He 
handles  the  Bible  reverently  but  dexterously,  and  as  one  reads,  he  finds  his 
heart  warming  to  the  theme  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Dickson's  purpose  is  to  focus  attention  on  that  truth  in  God's  Word 
which  saves,  and  which  is  to  form  the  preacher's  message  in  his  effort  to  win 
souls.  He  deals  with  his  subjects  under  these  eight  heads  ;  "The  Desire  for 
Fruit  ;"  "Different  Kinds  of  Truths  in  the  Word  ;"  "The  Truth  that  Saves  ;" 
"Substitutes  for  the  Gospel  ;"  "Preparation  for  the  Reception  of  Saving 
Truth;"  "The  Truth  made  Effectual  to  Salvation;"  "How  to  Present  the 
Gospel  ;"  and  "The  Joy  of  Preaching  the  Truth  that  Saves." 

He  analyzes  the  truth  that  saves  into  three  elements  as  it  deals  with  Christ's 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 

"There  is  a  soothing  opiate,"  he  says,  "that  many  take  to-day  to  give  ease 
from  the  troublesome  pain  which  comes  of  seeing  no  fruit  ;  it  is  dispensed  in 
this  form  :  'Duty  is  ours,  results  are  God's.'  That  is  true,  but  it  evidently 
carries  a  very  limited  sense  in  the  word  'duty,'  if  it  leaves  out  all  concern 
for  the  success  of  the  Word  in  the  soul  of  the  hearer.  .  .  .  Truth  may  be 
preached,  but  not  the  truth  that  saves  ;  and  that  being  the  case,  conversions 
will  be  few  and  far  between." 

In  treating  of  the  substitutes  for  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Dickson  makes  very  clear 
the  important  point  that  faith  does  not  create  fact,  but  accepts  and  rests  upon 
it  as  it  is  established  by  God's  word.  He  compares  a  winsome  and  attractive 
invitation  that  lacks  Gospel  truth,  to  fishing  with  a  bare  hook,  and  shows 
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very  tellingly  how  many  preachers  preach  powerfully  and  eloquently,  with- 
out ringing  a  single  Gospel  bell. 

"It  is  not  the  offer,  nor  the  invitation,  nor  anything  springing  out  of  the 
Gospel,  that  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation — but  the  Gospel  itself — 
'Christ  died,  the  Just  for  the  unjust.'  " 

A  very  searching  portion  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
tendency  of  the  modern  pulpit  to  pass  over  or  tone  down  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  on  eternal  punishment. 

"No  marvel  that  to-day  we  hear  of  so  few  broken  hearts.  The  truth  of  God 
is  not  presented  in  its  fulness.  It  is  emasculated.  It  is  nerveless.  It  no 
longer  clutches  the  conscience  and  shakes  the  soul  with  the  terror  of  the 
I.ord." 

On  p.  82  there  is  a  fine  passage,  in  which  an  intellectual  apprehension  of 
truth  in  the  abstract  is  distinguished  from  the  faith  which  embraces  the  same 
truth  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  book  is  sound  and  orthodox,  but  it  is  something  better  than  this.  It 
is  alive  and  throbs  throughout  with  the  inspired  Word.  It  is  timely,  and 
will  bear  a  careful,  studious  reading.  If  its  message  were  better  heeded  by 
the  pulpit,  there  would  be  less  need  of  bemoaning  the  small  number  of  con- 
versions and  the  slow  growth  of  the  Church. 

To  the  preacher  or  Christian  worker  who  has  gone  daft  on  "church  meth- 
ods," and  who  is  ever  trying  to  furbish  the  ecclesiastical  machine,  I  would 
commend  the  earnest,  evangelical  message  of  Dr.  Dickson's  book.  What  the 
preacher  must  handle,  as  "a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,"  is 
the  inspired  Word  rather  than  the  church  machine  ;  "the  truth  that  saves" 
rather  than  "church  methods."  Jamks  I.  Vance. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chisoi,m's  GospkIw  in  Gold  ;  or  Thr  Grack  of  Giving. 

Thk  Gospel  in  Gold  ;  or  the  Grace  of  Giving.  By  Rev.  James  J.  Chisolm, 
D.  D.  Richmond,  Va.  :  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  18mo. 
Paper,  5  cents.    Pp.  60. 

The  more  we  study  the  subject  of  Christian  giving,  the  deeper  is  our  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  doctrine  that  contains  so  much  of  the  precious  gold 
of  the  Gospel,  and  we  have  read  no  work  in  which  this  thought  is  so  clearly 
and  forcibly  presented  in  so  small  a  compass  as  in  this.  The  thoughtful  and 
studious  author  has  for  many  years  been  delving  in  this  mine,  and  here  con- 
denses the  results  of  his  studies  in  a  few  pages,  as  the  banker  reduces  his 
paper  currency  to  gold.  It  is  a  little  treasury  of  thought,  and  will  prove 
helpful  to  those  who  have  not  time  to  read  larger  treatises. 

The  meaning,  the  method,  the  motives,  the  measure,  and  the  reward  of 
Giving  are  briefly  but  forcibly  presented.  He  clearly  shows  that  Giving,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scripture  rule  and  measure,  is  the  highest  act  of  worship,  as 
"the  test  of  our  honesty,  the  tribute  of  our  loyalty,  the  token  of  our  grati- 
tude ;"  the  crucial  test  of  Christian  character,  as  "the  manifestation  of  our 
sonship,  and  the  measure  of  our  love  ;"  and  secures  the  richest  rewards,  as 
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"it  enhances  our  temporal  prosperity,  ennobles  the  character  and  conduct 
of  our  earthly  calling,  and  enriches  the  soul  with  the  wealth  of  heaven." 

We  "are  not  redeemed  by  such  a  contemptible  thing  as  gold,"  but  many 
are  not  redeemed  without  it.  It  is  the  chief  instrumentality  in  the  outward 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  its  internal  development. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  G.  R.  Brackett, 

Kennedy's  Pubi^ication. 

PuBUCATiON.    By  Rev.  M.  S.  Kennedy.    Richmond,  Va.  :  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.    Pp.  16.    Price,  2  cents. 

This  is  a  sermon  from  the  text,  "Give  attendance  to  reading."  It  was 
preached  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest,  in  the  congregation  of  the  au- 
thor, in  the  cause  of  Publication.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  admirable, 
and  wherever  it  is  read  the  contributions  to  this  important  work  will  be  in- 
creased. There  is  only  one  point  in  it  open  to  criticism.  The  policy  of  the 
Committee,  in  devoting  every  cent  contributed,  and  all  of  the  profits  from 
the  business  department,  to  the  distribution  of  Christian  literature,  is  com- 
mended. The  wisdom  of  this  is  questionable.  No  one  questions  that  such 
work  is  wise  and  profitable,  and  every  one  regrets  that  more  of  it  can  not  be 
done  ;  but  what  our  Church  most  needs  at  present  is  a  literature  of  her  own, 
one  that  will  give  her  prestige  and  influence  in  the  nation  and  in  the  world. 
There  is  sufiicient  scholarship  and  literary  talent  in  our  Church  to  produce 
such  a  literature,  yet  most  of  the  books  that  we  ourselves  read  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  some  other  Church.  The  chief  reason  of  this  lies  in  our  publication 
system.  If  one  now  writes  a  book,  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  it  before 
the  public  unless  the  publisher  is  secured  against  loss.  Few  of  our  ministers 
are  able  to  give  this  security,  so  he  must  himself  hawk  his  wares  before  the 
public,  begging  for  subscriptions  to  justify  the  publication  of  the  work.  This 
is  humiliating,  and  few,  even  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  are  willing  to  do  it. 
The  remedy  is  for  the  Committee  of  Publication  to  publish  whatever  would 
be  worthy  of  preservation,  whether  it  were  a  financial  success  or  not.  The 
benefits  that  would  accrue  would  more  than  repay  the  Church  for  its  expen- 
diture. It  would  furnish  the  Church  with  a  philosophical,  tlieological,  his- 
torical and  devotional  literature  that  would  correctly  represent  our  principles, 
conceptions,  purposes  and  hopes  ;  one  that  would  increase  the  respect  of  the 
Church  at  large  for  the  ability  and  scholarship  of  our  minstry,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  our  influence  and  promote  our  usefulness.  It  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  producing  scholars,  and  of  cultivating  literary  talents  that 
now  lie  dormant.  The  policy  that  fails  to  recognize  this  is  indeed  short- 
sighted, and  the  result  is  that  the  Southern  Church  which  has  scholars,  theo- 
logians and  orators  that  could  make  her  name  famous  throughout  the  world 
occupies  a  place  that  is  almost  provincial.  The  few  whose  writings  have  been 
published  have  done  us  honor,  some  of  them  have  shown  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, but  their  writings  do  not  constitute  a  literature,  the  line  is  too  thin  to 
command  attention.  Geo.  A.  Bi:,ackburn. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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Chinese  Phi];osophy.  An  Exposition  of  the  Main  Characteristic  Features 
of  Chinese  Thought.  By  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.    1898.    8vo.    Pp.  64.    Paper,  25  cents. 

Reprint  of  an  article  in  The  Open  Court  for  January,  1896,  with  a  useful 
Index.  Interesting  to  students  of  Sinology,  of  Comparative  Religion,  and 
Comparative  Philosophy,  and  to  prospective  missionaries — very  useful  to 
these  last.  It  requires  close  study  to  follow  and  appreciate.  After  reading 
through  one  will  reaffirm  the  statements  of  the  author  in  his  Introductory 
remarks,  viz  :  "It  (Chinese  Philosophy)  is  a  rare  mixture  of  deep  thought 
and  vain  speculations,  of  valuable  ideas  and  useless  subtleties.  It  shows  us 
a  noble  beginning  and  a  lame  progress  ;  a  grand  start  and  a  dreary  stagna- 
tion ;  a  promising  .seed-time  and  a  poor  harvest." 

Christian  Baptism,  under  the  Rules  of  Evidence  Governing  Courts 
OF  Justice.  By  J.  P.  Hobson.  Second  Edition.  Richmond,  Va.  :  Pres- 
byterian Committee  of  Publication.    16mo.    Pp.  131. 

Quite  an  able  Tractate.  The  argument  is  conducted  in  a  novel  manner, 
and  so  successfully  that  it  will  be  read  vnth  appreciation  by  every  one  that  is 
interevSted  in  this  controversy  with  the  immersionists.  We  would  especially 
recommend  it  to  those  in  our  Church  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish versions  and  of  Dr.  Broadus'  great  name,  probably  think  that  maybe, 
after  all,  the  Baptists  are  right. 

"Teli,  Them,"  or  The  lyife  Story  of  a  Medical  Missionary.  By  George  D. 
Dowkontt,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Office  of  The  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Record.  1898.  12mo.  Pp.256.  Cloth,  60  cents  ;  Ump,  30  cents. 

Really  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  man  who  inaugurated  Medical 
Missions  in  America,  interspersed  with  many  interesting  incidents  that  go 
to  show  how  God  has  sustained  him  in  his  work  of  faith.  The  faith  element 
is  quite  as  remarkable,  so  far  as  exhibited,  as  in  the  case  of  George  Miiller. 
The  term  "Medical  Missions"  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  usual,  so  as  to 
include  work  among  the  destitute  and  degraded  masses  of  our  large  cities. 
That  is  the  kind  of  medical  missionary  Dr.  Dowkontt  is,  and  has  been  from 
the  beginning.  But  he  has  trained  in  connection  with  his  work  above  a  hun- 
dred men  and  women,  who  are  serving  as  medical  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands  under  the  various  Boards  and  Committees.  It  is  a  glorious  work  for 
Christ,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the  volume  now  presented  shows 
how  much  maybe  done  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  while  a  skillful  and  con- 
secrated physician  or  surgeon  is  ministering  to  the  suffering  body.    It  will 
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repay  perusal.  It  enlarges  one's  view  and  warms  his  spiritual  man  and  helps 
him  to  deeper  consecration  and  greater  faith. 

Thk  Preparation  for  Christianity  in  the  Ancient  World,    A  Study 
in  the  History  of  Modern  Development.    By  R.  M.  Wenley,  Sc.  D. 
[Edin.),  D.  Phil.,  {Glas.),  Processor  oj  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  some  time  Honorary  President  of  the  Glasgow  University 
Theological  Society.    New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.    1898.    16mo.   Pp.  194.    75  cents. 
The  problem  which  the  learned  author  sets  before  himself  in  this  work  is, 
What  were  the  essential  features  in  the  development  of  man's  religious, 
moral,  and  social  needs  throughout  the  ancient  classical  and  Hebrew  civili- 
zations that  ultimately  ended  in  a  spiritual  impotence  curable  by  Christianity 
alone?    To  the  solution  of  this  he  brings,  in  the  compass  of  a  work  unusually 
compact  and  terse,  a  great  array  of  facts  and  a  careful  study  of  great  philoso- 
phical movements.    Special  attention  is  paid  to  Socrates  and  the  Greek  Self- 
criticism,  as  well  as  to  the  mission  of  the  Jews,  and  the  general  preparation 
of  the  world,  as  elements  in  the  opening  of  the  way  for  the  appearing  of 
Christ  in  the  world.    The  little  volume  belongs  to  the  collection  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  called  the  "Guild  Series." 

BiBi^E  Course.  Outline  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  F.  H.  Gaines,  D.  D.  II. 
From  the  Kingdom  to  End  of  Old  Testament.  Atlanta  :  The  Franklin 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company.  1898.  8vo.  Pp.118. 
This  volume  completes  the  author's  Outlines  of  his  Bible  Course.  I^ike  the 
two  volumes  which  have  preceded  it  in  publication,  it  is  made  up  of  Notes 
and  Outlines.  He  divides  the  history  covered  into  periods  determined  by 
the  accession  of  Saul^the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  the  restoration.  The  subdivisions,  analyses  of 
historical  books,  and  studies  of  the  leading  characters  are  marked  by  great 
thoughtfulness  and  painstaking  care.  The  author's  chief  work  is  found  in 
the  arrangement  and  analysis.  On  leading  events  and  characters  he  usually 
quotes,  with  discriminating  taste  and  care,  such  well  known  writers  as  Blai- 
kie,  Geikie,  Stanley,  and  others,  and  uses  largely  the  compilations  of  Dr. 
Glentworth  Butler.  The  analyses  of  the  prophets  are  excellent.  The  literary 
questions  connected  with  certain  epoch,  as  the  days  of  Josiah,  for  instance, 
are  not  considered  very  fully.  Their  discussion  would  not  have  been  ger- 
mane to  the  author's  purpose.  Like  all  Notes  and  Outlines,  this  volume 
admirably  sets  forth  the  author's  method  of  teaching,  and  it  is  a  fine  one, 
but  in  this  form  will  not  be  found  so  well  adapted  to  general  use  as  it  will 
prove  when  fully  elaborated.  An  expansion  of  it  would  make  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

Two  Par  abides.    By  Charles  R.  Brown,  Pastor  oj  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Oakland,  California.    Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto  :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    1898.    12mo.    Pp.  250.  $1.25. 
A  series  of  ten  striking  and  evangelical  sermons,  four  of  them  upon  the 
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Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  six  of  them  upon  the  Parable  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son.  The  preacher's  style  and  method  of  presenting  his  thought,  as 
well  as  what  he  says,  may  be  usefully  studied.  The  sermons  will  amply 
repay  reading. 

The  Autobiography  of  Chari.es  H.  Spurgeon.  Compiled  from  his 
Diary,  Letters,  and  Records,  by  his  Wife  and  his  Private  Secretary. 
Vol.  I.,  1834-1854.  4to.  Pp.  373.  To  be  completed  in  four  volumes, 
for  $10.00.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. 1898. 

A  finer  volume,  as  to  its  mechanical  features,  has  seldom  been  produced. 
Broad  pages,  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on  heavy  paper,  handsome  illustra- 
tions, and  substantial  binding,  furnish  a  worthy  setting  for  the  account  of 
such  a  life  as  Spurgeon's.  It  deals  with  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  great 
preacher's  life,  from  his  birth  to  his  entrance  upon  his  metropolitan  pastor- 
ate. The  story  is  told  by  himself,  and  his  diary,  and  other  records,  are  char- 
acterized by  the  same  sweet  simplicity  and  genuineness  which  marked  his 
public  career.  As  it  was  in  this  early  period  of  his  life  that  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations, in  doctrine  and  principle,  for  the  work  of  his  maturer  and  more 
widely  known  life,  this  volume  will  possess  special  interest  to  students  of 
his  career  in  their  analyses  of  the  secret  of  his  power  and  success.  It  lets 
the  reader  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  heart  and  mind,  at  a  period  which 
was  formative  and  critical. 

In  Kings'  Houses.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  Ripley  Dorr.  Boston  :  L-  C  Page. 
1898. 

"Behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses." 

A  touching  little  romance  of  "ye  olden  time,"  telling  how  Robin  Sandys, 
"grandson  to  Dame  Dorothy  Sandys,"  for  six  years  head  nurse  to  the  Lady 
Anne  Stuart,  became  Sir  Robert,  Lord  Valdegrave,  and  won  the  "little  lady." 
The  basis  is  historical,  most  of  the  events  grouping  around  the  pathetic  ca- 
reer of  William,  the  fifth  Duke  of  Gloucester,  "Heir  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, but  never  the  Prince  of  Wales."  The  characters  are  natural  and  the 
plot  well  sustained  throughout.  As  years  pass,  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Dorr  loses 
none  of  its  power. 

The  musical  rhythm  of  "The  Guest"  still  echoes  in  her  writings  of  to-day, 
and  her  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  as  keen  as  it  ever  was.  She  cannot 
fail  to  charm  the  boys  and  girls  with  this  story  of  those  who  dwelt  In  Kings' 
Plouses.  We  most  heartily  recommend  the  book,  with  a  single  criticism. 
Says  the  author  :  "Who  shall  say  that  the  wider  sympathies,  the  broader 
outlook  that  came  to  Robin  through  this  experience,  were  not  worth  all  the 
pain  through  which  they  were  won  ?  In  after  years  he  looked  back  to  the 
loitering  journey  with  Father  John  as  to  some  blessed  pilgrimage."  How- 
ever holy  Father  John  may  have  been  as  an  individual,  he  is  not  a  fair  type 
of  the  priest  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  broad-mindedness  accruing 
from  intercourse  with  him  is  a  mistaken  one.    We  cannot  too  zealously  be- 
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ware  of  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  a  man's  creed  is  nothing  and  his  life 
everything.    "As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he." 

Elsewhere  in  Mrs.  Dorr's  writings  we  find  her  soaring  to  the  realm  of  the 
Universal  Fatherhood  of  God.  Take,  for  example,  her  poem,  "Somewhere  :" 

"How  can  I  cease  to  pray  for  thee?  Somewhere 
In  God's  great  universe  thou  art  to-day. 
Can  he  not  reach  thee  with  his  tender  care  ?  ♦ 
Can  he  not  hear  me  when  for  thee  I  pray  ? 

"What  matters  it  to  him  who  holds  within 

The  hollow  of  his  hand  all  worlds,  all  space. 
That  thou  art  done  with  earthly  pain  and  sin? 
Somewhere  within  his  ken  thou  hast  a  place. 

"Somewhere  thou  livest  and  hast  need  of  him  ; 

Somewhere  thy  soul  sees  higher  heights  to  climb  ; 
And  somewhere  still  there  may  be  valleys  dim 
That  thou  must  pass  to  reach  the  hills  sublime." 

We  believe  that  "the  souls  of  believers  do  immediately  pass  into  glory," 
and  do  not  interpret  1  Peter  iii:19  as  indicating  a  second  term  of  probation 
to  those  who  are  suffering  the  just  penalty  of  the  law.  To  believers  there 
are  no  "dim  valleys"  to  be  passed  after  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
In  either  case  our  prayers  for  the  dead  are  useless,  and  on  examination  what 
appears  to  be  a  sweet  sentiment  degenerates  into  mere  universalism.  With 
the  exceptions  of  these  occasional  lapses  Mrs.  Dorr's  writings  are  good, 
healthy,  moral  reading  for  our  youth. 

AI.ASKA,  ITS  NkglECTED  Past,  ITS  Brii^uanT  FuTure.  By  Bushvod 
Washington  James.  12mo.  Pp.  444.  1898.  Philadelphia :  The  Sun- 
shine Publishing  Company. 

A  thoroughly  delightful  work,  portions  of  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Bushrod.  The  author  gives  us  an  ex- 
tended trip  through  this  our  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  vividly  painting  its 
beauties  as  well  as  its  neglected  opportunities.  It  is  a  masterly  appeal  to  the 
members  of  our  Legislature,  lest,  through  neglect,  we  lose  one  of  our  most 
promising  possessions.  Particularly  interesting  is  his  discussion  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  totem  poles,  the  family  crest  of  the  Alaskans.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  our  seals,  the  encouraging  mission  work,  and  the  preparations  for  a 
journey  to  the  Klond3^ke  are  most  ably  discussed.  There  are  thirty-four  fine 
illustrations. 

The  Best  of  Browning.  By  Rev.  Jas.  Miidge,  D.  D.  New  York  :  FMon 
&  Mains.    12mo.    Pp.  252.    $1.50.  1898. 

A  book  for  Mr.  A  who  likes  Browning  and  for  Mr.  B  who  dislikes  him. 
Comparatively  few  have  time  or  inclination  to  explore  all  the  turbid  depths 
that  Browning  has  sounded,  yet  would  be  pleased  with  the  gems.  Here  we 
have  them.  Dr.  Mudge  has  carefully  selected  the  best  of  Browning,  com- 
prising many  complete  poems  with  extracts  from  the  more  lengthy  ones,  and 
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presented  them  in  a  charming  style.  He  gives  us  a  biography  which  in  itself 
explains  many  of  the  poet's  eccentricities,  and,  in  addition,  many  criticisms 
from  his  friends  and  foes,  impartial  criticism,  too,  freely  admitting  his  faults 
while  extolling  his  real  merit.  "How  to  Read  Browning,"  and  "The  Bene- 
fits of  Browning  Study,"  are  interesting  chapters.  This  is  a  book  which  min- 
isters will  find  interesting  and  probably  helpful. 

Among  the  Forces.  By  Bishop  Henry  IV.  Warren,  LL.  D.  New  York  : 
Eaton  &  Mains.  Pp.  197.  Price,  $1.00. 
This  little  volume  is  a  series  of  illustrated  short  chapters  on  the  wonderful 
power  exerted  by  the  forces  of  nature,  written  in  an  easy,  simple  style  and 
adapted  to  our  intelligent  youth.  It  seeks  to  divert  attention  from  fairyland 
and  stories  of  genii  and  sprites,  to  the  greater  wonders  that  lie  in  the  realities 
around  us,  as  seen  in  the  application  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  the  service  of 
man.  The  actual  and  present  workings  of  God  are  vastl)^  beyond  all  the 
dreams  of  Arabian  imagination.  The  volume  includes  interesting  sketches 
of  the  Matterhorn,  the  Grand  Canon  of  Colorado,  and  the  Yellowstone  Gey- 
sers. It  concludes  with  two  chapters  previously  published  on  "Spiritual 
Dynamics"  and  "When  This  World  Is  Not." 

Christ  and  the  Critics.    By  ''Gerome.''    Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jennings. 
New  Y^ork  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    1898.    Pp.  85.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  this  booklet  will  be  best  presented  by  quoting 
entire  the  preface  from  the  pen  of  its  author.    It  is  brief — 

"A  glance  at  these  pages  will  show  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve 
any  philological,  geographical,  historical,  theological,  or  other  question  of 
Higher  Criticism.  None  of  the  supposed  inaccuracies,  discrepancies,  or  con- 
tradictions pointed  out  by  radical  critics  have  been  touched.  I  did  not  de- 
sign to  do  so.  Holding  all  these  matters  for  the  time  being  in  abeyance,  I 
have  sought  the  answer  to  one  question  only,  and  that  was,  not  what  the 
Old  Testament  books  said  as  to  their  authorship,  not  what  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  said,  not  what  the  voices  of  the  ages  have  said,  but  what  did 
Christ  say?  All  other  questions,  except  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
remain  as  they  are.  But  the  settlement  of  this  one  question  will  enable 
earnest  students  to  approach  difficulties  with  less  fear.  The  final  chapter  is 
added  for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing  that  the  conclusions  reached  are 
not  inimical  to  the  noble  results  of  modern  scholarship." 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  dispassionate,  its  style  clear,  and  its  argumenta- 
tion for  the  most  part  cogent.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  author  is  led 
by  his  examination  of  the  "testimony  of  our  Ivord"  is  that  Christ  is  une- 
quivocally committed  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  a 
popular  presentation  of  an  important  phase  of  a  large  subject,  this  little  book, 
despite  certain  unnecessary  concessions,  will  fill  a  useful  place. 

The  OIvD  Testament  and  the  Critics.    By  John  Milton  Williams,  D.  D. 
Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    1898.    Pp.  95. 
This  book  with  all  its  defects,  and  they  are  not  insignificant,  has  some 
things  to  commend  it.    Its  author  writes  out  of  conviction,  and  hence  not 
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only  with  vigor,  but  frequently  with  force  also.  Had  he  been  content  wholly 
to  pass  by  some  things,  and  give  his  entire  strength  to  fewer  points,  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  But  he  has  attempted  too  much, 
and  does  not  always  show  sufficient  insight  into  the  real  nature  and  merits  of 
the  positions  which  he  assails.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  while  he  puts  some 
things  well,  in  other  cases  the  author  does  not  represent  the  real  conservative 
position,  and  that  in  other  cases  he  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  real 
strength  of  the  conservative  position.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Williams 
is  himself  a  virtuous  man,  but  his  theory  of  virtue  is,  we  regret  to  say,  most 
vicious.  It  is  the  well  but  not  favorably  known  "New  England  theory." 
The  proof-reading  of  the  book  was  very  bad. 

Thk  H01.Y  Land,  in  Geography  and  in  History.  By  Townsend  Mac 
Coun,  A.  M.,  Member  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  Fellow 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  etc.  Vol.  I.,  Geography.  Illus- 
trated by  fifty-three  maps.  Pp.  96.  Vol.  II.,  History.  Illustrated  by 
one  hundred  and  one  maps.  Pp.  136.  New  York  :  Townsend  Mac  Coun. 
1898. 

In  this  work  the  author  seeks  to  popularize  the  subjects  dealt  with,  first 
by  clear,  practical  treatment,  and  then  by  brevity  and  compactness.  They 
are  dainty  little  books,  too  dainty,  we  fear,  for  general  use  in  their  present 
form,  except  by  the  most  delicate  hands  of  young  ladies  in  our  adult  Sun- 
day-school classes.  The  maps  are  marvels  of  clearness  for  their  size,  which 
is  almost  diminutive.  For  average  Bible  students  there  is  too  much  of  mod- 
ern Palestine  and  its  unfamiliar  and  difficult  names.  We  do  not  think  the 
volumes  will  displace  Smith  or  Thompson,  or  even  those  more  old  fashioned 
and  less  pretentious  works  of  Osborne  and  Barrows. 

Affusion,  the  Oni.y  Scripturai,  Baptism.  By  Rev.  J.  IV.  Tyler,  M.  A. 
Pp.  39.  5  cents.  Richmond,  Va. :  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion. 

This  tractate  takes  its  place  with  the  many  others  of  its  kind  on  the  mode 
of  Baptism.  Its  contention  is  for  Affusion  as  the  Scriptural  mode.  The  dis- 
cussion is  concise  and  clear.  Mr.  Tyler  himself  seems  to  have  been  an  im- 
mersionist  once,  but  now  undertakes  "to  show  that  there  is  no  immersion  in 
the  Bible."  We  think  his  proposition  is  sufiSciently  proven.  He  considers 
the  Use  or  Meaning  of  Baptism,  cites  Individual  Instances,  infers  the  mode 
from  similarity  in  Purification,  notices  two  prophecies  concerning,  and  closes 
with  answers  to  Objections  to  Affusion  as  the  mode.  This  tract  may  be  found 
useful  in  pastoral  work  where  there  are  cavils  and  questionings  upon  this 
subject. 

John  G.  PaTon,  Missionaj^y  to  the  New  Hebrides.  An  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  his  Brother.  Cloth.  16mo.  Pp.  99.  Price,  50  cents.  New 
York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  carries  with  it  a  sufficient  commendation.    Vols.  I. 
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and  II.  of  this  Autobiography  have  become  a  Missionary  Classic,  which  has 
not  only  been  read  in  America,  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  but  which 
has  been  translated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  many  modern  languages. 
Probably  no  book  of  this  century  has  been  blessed  in  a  greater  degree  to  the 
honor  and  praise  of  God  than  the  History  of  Dr.  Paton's  remarkable  life. 
The  public  from  the  very  first  hailed  it  with  an  uncommon  welcome,  and  God 
in  many  ways  signally  owned  and  blessed  it.  This  volume  tells  the  story  of 
Mr.  Paton's  life  during  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Part  First 
and  Part  Second  were  completed — 1886-1897.  It  is  a  graphic,  simple,  unc- 
tuous, inspiring,  faith-strengthening  narrative.  The  Editor  says  of  it  what 
he  did  of  the  first  two  volumes,  "I  publish  it  because  Something  tells  me 
there  is  a  blessing  in  it,"    And,  indeed,  "there  is  a  blessing  in  it." 

The  Story  of  John  WesIvEy.    By  Marianne  Kirlew.    Told  to  Boys  and 
Girls.    Pp.  168.    75  cents.    New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains. 

The  life  of  this  great  man  is  here  briefly  and  simply  told.  We  recommend 
it  particularly  to  those  in  seach  of  good  literature  for  the  Sabbath  School 
library.  For,  besides  containing  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  this  great 
man,  it  also  has  the  "sweet  old  story"  ingeniously  woven  in,  and  which  may 
take  hold  of  the  hearts  of  our  boys  and  girls  for  whom  the  book  is  written. 

Did  the  Pardon  Come  too  Late?   By  Maud  B.  Booth.    Chicago  :  F.  H. 
Revell  Co.    Pp.  48.    Price,  30  cents. 

This  little  story  of  a  wanderer  from  the  fold  is  pathetically  told,  and  the 
power  of  God's  free  grace  and  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood  as  manifested  in 
the  heart  of  "Frank,"  one  of  the  convicts  of  Sing  Sing,  is  well  portrayed, 
and  every  Christian  must  rejoice  to  be  assured  again  that  even  the  vilest  may 
return,  and  that  Christ  came  to  save  even  to  the  uttermost. 

Mrs.  Booth  is  no  doubt  doing  good  in  this  prison  work,  but  like  many 
others  in  this  present  day  she  takes  pains  to  let  the  world  know  it.  This 
feature  of  the  book  we  do  not  admire. 
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